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INTRODUCTION. 

Thk  readers  of  a new  Periodical  are  fairly  entitled  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  its  projectors,  not  only  a statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  has  been  established,  but  also  some  exposition  of  its  intended  scope 
and  objects. 

The  word  “ some,”  is  here  designedly  used,  for  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a work  of  this  description,  professing  to  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vancing intelligence  of  mankind,  and  even,  should  opportunities  pre- 
sent themselves,  to  servo  as  a pioneer  of  progress,  may  in  the  course  of 
time  become  so  modified  os  materially  to  change  its  character.  And 
as  wo  aro  fortunately  not  trammcllod  by  thoso  conditions  which  in  the 
commercial  world  frequently  place  limits  upon  a project  when  it  is 
first  set  on  foot,  we  shall  reserve  to  ourselves  tho  right  of  introducing 
amendments,  or  of  supplying  deficiencies  as  our  work  procccd.s,  adopt- 
ing the  old  proverb  that  “ Times  change,  and  with  them  we  shall  change 
also."  As  this  may  appear  a somewhat  vague  announcement  of  our 
plans,  we  will  shortly  conduct  our  readers  to  a standpoint  from  whence 
they  may  obtain  a survey  of  the  field  of  our  intended  labours,  and  in 
tho  meantime  we  would  invito  them  to  follow  us  in  a few  reflections 
which  have  been  tho  cause  of  our  venturing,  at  this  particular  period, 
into  the  ranks  of  literature. 

How  does  it  happen  that  from  the  e.arlicst  ages  of  tho  historic  record. 
Art  has  been  a favoured  offspring  of  tho  human  intellect,  the  spoiled 
child  of  man,  whilst  to  Science  ho  has  been  but  a sorry  stop<fatber? 
In  his  rudest  stages,  ho  wooed  her  favour,  painting  his  own  skin  if  ho 
could  paint  nought  else,  and  in  tho  palmy  days  of  his  early  civilization 
ho  raised  her  upon  a pedestal  from  which  she  never  descended,  although 
in  tho  dark  ages  that  followed,  her  figure  was  for  tho  time  obscured. 
Not  so  with  Science.  Her  youthful  steps  have  always  been  watched 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  instead  of  guidance  and  support,  every 
obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  her  path,  her  grandest  revelations  being 
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fi%quently  hold  np  to  scorn  and  obloquy,  and  twisted  and  tortured 
until  they  were  made  to  appear  the  teachings  of  the  Evil  One. 

Wo  have  but  to  place  side  by  side  the  artist  whoso  employment  has 
been  to  copy  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  student  who  has  enunciated 
her  laws ; or  the  modeller  in  stone,  and  the  teacher  of  those  truths 
which  even  stones  reveal ; and  what  a contrast  do  they  afford  1 The 
labours  of  the  one  have  been  rewarded  with  a wreath  of  laurel,  whilst 
a crown  of  thorns  has  over  fallen  to  the  other’s  lot. 

How  is  this  phenomenon  to  bo  explained  ? Can  it  bo — and  wo 
moke  the  inquiry  with  duo  appreciation  of  her  elevating  tendencies — 
can  it  be  that  the  ways  of  Art  ore  elastic  and  accommodating,  and  that 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  creed,  she  has  always  been  the  servant 
of  Theology,  doing  duty  alike  for  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Mahommedan 
and  Christian,  whilst  Science  has  hold  aloof  from  all  these  denomina- 
tions and  has  walked  only  with  the  religion  taught  by  nature  ? Or  is 
it  that  the  truths  of  Science  can  only  be  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  cultivated  intellect,  whilst  the  beauties  of  Art  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  unaided  sense  ? 

Wo  refrain  from  pressing  the  inquiry  farther,  lost  it  bo  ima- 
gined that  wo  would  seek  to  elevate  our  mistress  at  the  expense  of  a 
sister,  or  that  wo  are  assuming  a petulant  tone  and  an  attitude  of 
hostility  towards  one  with  whom  wo  desire  to  walk  hand  in  hand,  and 
to  whom  also  our  co-operation  is  daily  becoming  more  indispensable. 

Leaving  our  readers,  then,  to  work  out  the  problem  for  themselves 
as  regards  the  past,  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  existing  state 
of  things  holds  out  a more  hopeful  prospect  to  Science  and  her 
votaries  ; and  hero  the  replies  arc  sufficiently  plain  and  satisfactory. 

A certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  is  now  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  men  of  all  ranks,  and  forms  on  essential  element  in  a liberal 
education.  The  influence  of  scientific  discovery  is  becoming  daily 
more  powerful,  and  is  making  itself  felt  in  almost  every  vocation  of 
life.  Science  not  only  succours  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field, 
but  without  her  powerful  aid,  bravery  is  of  no  avail  in  the  General, 
nor  in  the  ranks.  The  loud  and  fluent  tongue  of  the  pleader  may  seek 
to  persuade,  but  without  the  unobtrusive  evidence  of  the  man  of  science 
it  fails  to  convince.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  may  labour  unremittingly 
with  his  hands,  and  waste  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  his  neighbour 
looks  on,  smiling,  and  lots  the  steam-engine  perform  his  work  more 
speedily  and  at  a smaller  cost.  And  so  it  is  everywhere, — ^in  the  fac- 
tory or  mine,  in  the  university  or  schoolroom,  in  the  world  of  plea- 
sure 08  in  the  world  of  pain. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  moment,  a few  theologians  and  politicians 
are  inclined  to  underrate  her  influence,  and  even  in  some  instances  to 
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close  their  ears  to  her  teachings,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and 
those  who  “ waste  their  philosophic  pains  ” in  thus  endeavouring  to 
stem  the  tide  of  progress,  will  one  day  find  themselves  drifting  alone 
down  the  current  with  which  they  might  have  sailed  in  the  company  of 
their  fellow-travellers  on  the  way  to  Truth. 

Scientific  knowledge  is  now  eagerly  sought,  and  its  possessors  are 
respected.  Hero  and  there  a few  impetuous  workers  or  thinkers  give 
utterance  to  tenets  which  shock  the  temperate  and  cautions,  and  lead 
the  pious  to  believe  that  another  golden  calf  is  about  to  be  set  up  fur 
worship  ; but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  compared  with  Theology 
and  Politics,  Science  has  but  few  extremists.  As,  however,  her 
devotees  are  rather  men  of  thought  and  action  than  of  wordy  elo- 
quence, they  are  often  less  appreciated  than  the  &uits  of  their  labours, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  astute  politician  or  the  talented  historian 
may  edge  his  way  on  to  the  Treasury  Bench,  or  arrive  at  the  dignity 
of  a Peerage,  and  the  eloquent  Theologian  may  succeed  in  reaping 
a Bishopric,  whereas  the  able  man  of  science  whoso  laboms  have 
changed  the  destiny  of  nations,  or  who  has  given  a new  direction  or 
a &csh  impulse  to  the  course  of  civilization,  must  content  himself 
with  a Knighthood,  or  declining  that,  must  rest  satisfied  with  the 
honourable  letters  affixed  to  his  name  by  his  fellow-labourers,  and 
leave  it  to  posterity  to  raise  on  enduring  monument  to  his  memory. 

Still,  as  we  have  said.  Science  is  beginning  to  exercise  a potent 
influence  in  every  circle  of  society,  and  not  only  does  she  reckon 
amongst  her  followers  multitudes  of  the  labouring  classes  (so  many, 
indeed,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  organize  a special  depart- 
ment and  machinery  in  the  State  to  aid  them  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
species  of  knowledge),  but  even  lords  and  statesmen  who  had  pre- 
viously bestowed  all  their  favours  upon  the  nurseries  of  literature,  are 
now  beginning  to  cast  tender  glances  upon  Schools  of  Science,  and 
other  similar  institutions.  The  discoveries  of  unwearying  investiga- 
tors, too,  and  the  explorations  of  bold  adventurers  on  the  earth  or  sea, 
or  in  the  air,  are  no  longer  published  in  ponderous  tomes  and  modest 
“ brochures,”  but  find  a rapid  utterance  in  special  periodicals,  and 
even  in  the  flying  sheets  of  the  daily  press, — those  great  organs  of 
public  opinion  without  which  no  man  can  live  the  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  preface  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
state  of  Scientific  knowledge  ; but  if,  fix>m  a theme  so  noble  and  in- 
spiring, wo  have  been  able  to  derive  so  little  eloquence,  what  w'ords 
shall  we  find  to  plead  our  own  cause  ? As  we  approach  the  subject, 
we  feel  as  does  the  candidate  for  public  su&age,  who  comes  before 
the  constituency  primed  with  eloquent  appeals  and  telling  periods, 
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but  who,  when  ho  secs  the  crowd  of  curiotis  upturned  faces,  concealing 
tongues  ready  to  applaud,  but  equally  prompt  to  hiss,  finds  that  his 
labelled  sontcnces  are  gone,  and  with  them  his  courage  to  seek  fresh 
ones. 

Let  us,  then,  bo  brief. 

We  have  been  told  by  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  that  the  time  is 
come  when  Science  may  claim  for  herself  a special  organ  ; that  not 
alone  scientific  readers,  but  those  of  eveiy  class,  desire  to  approach 
the  source  from  whence  this  species  of  knowledge  is  derived, — to  Icam 
in  which  direction  the  current  flows,  and  how  it  is  likely  to  affect  their 
material  interests  or  questions  bearing  upon  their  eternal  happiness. 

To  supply  such  a want  is  a truly  ambitious  aim,  and  one  which, 
wo  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  wo  should  never  have  proposed  to  our- 
selves had  wo  not  been  first  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  those  whose 
powers  alone  are  equal  to  its  accomplishment. 

With  men  illustrious  in  Science,  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
pages  os  a medium  of  communication  with  the  public,  and  to  many  of 
whom  w'e  acknowledge  ourselves  already  indebted,  both  for  friendly 
counsel  and  for  active  co-operation,  wo  now  set  out,  full  of  hope  and 
confidence ; and  before  giving  place  to  those  whose  words  will  have 
much  weight,  and  whoso  teachings  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a beneficial 
influence,  wo  invite  our  renders  to  advance  a few  paces  with  us,  to  an 
eminence  from  which  wo  may  be  enabled  to  point  out  to  them  some  of 
tho  more  prominent  farmstea<l8  on  the  surrmmding  fields  of  Science, 
where  the  labourers  are  to-day  busy  sowing  or  reaping,  enriching  old, 
or  winning  now  pastures. 

This  figurative  remark  naturally  leads  us  to  tho  consideration  of 
one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  connection  with  tho 
Science  and  practice  of  Agiiculture  as  they  are  to-day  presented  to 
our  notice  ; and,  perhaps,  no  subject  is  more  deserving  of  attention 
at  our  hands  than  the  Drainage  and  Cultivation  of  land. 

It  is,  probably,  unknown  to  tho  largo  majority  of  oiu"  readers,  that 
a legislative  enactment  was  passed,  a few  years  since,  called  tho 
“ Land  Drainage  Act,”  tho  object  of  which  was  to  enable  proprietors 
of  arable  and  pasture  land  situated  in  valleys  or  level  districts  more 
effectually  to  drain  such  land  by  tho  acquisition  of  a convenient  access 
to  what  arc  termed  the  arterial  drains  (tho  smaller  streams  and  rivers) ; 
in  fact,  to  give  them  what,  in  the  railway  world,  would  be  called 
“ running  powers  ” for  a drain  through  a neighbour’s  estate. 

When  they  are  informed  that  by  improved  drainage  the  rental  of 
some  kinds  of  land  may  be  raised  from  5s.  or  6«.  to  40«.,  or  even  50s, 
an  acre,  whilst  the  poorer  soils  ore  capable  of  being  enhanced  four- 
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fold,  our  rctidcrs  will  porccivo  this  niovcnioiit  to  be  one  of  griut 
practical  importance.  To  do  oar  English  landowners  and  farmers 
justice,  it  would  api)car  that  they  have  always  been  willing  to  grant 
this  accommodation  to  a neighbour,  but,  owing  to  the  laws  of  entail 
and  other  conditions  of  society,  this  has  been  but  a fleeting  privilege, 
and  should  the  obliging  neighbour  die,  and  be  followed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  estates  by  one  less  accommodating,  the  outlet  might  at  any 
moment  be  blocked  up  or  otherwise  intorceptetl,  and  then  the  owiier 
of  the  drained  land  would  have  no  power  to  cause  it  to  bo  clearetl  or 
reconstructed. 

Several  previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  this  evil  by 
legislative  enactments,  all  of  which  proved  futile  ; but  tmder  the  new 
Act  (which  appears  to  have  objectionable  as  well  os  advantageous 
features)  a local  Board  may  now  bo  formed,  having  power  to  assess  a 
rural  district  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a “ commission  of  sowers.” 
The  method  by  which  it  is  intended  to  improve  the  drainage  of  land 
is  by  doing  away  with  those  mill-dams  which  interfere  with  the  free 
current  of  an  arterial  drain,  as  well  as  through  the  utilization  of  others 
by  which  the  flow  is  facilitated  ; by  coUocting  and  storing  up  surplus 
water,  and  preserving  it  for  seasons  of  drought ; and  pumping  stag- 
nant water  by  mechanical  power  from  low  to  high  levels,  and  thence 
directing  it  into  arterial  drains.  To  attain  these  objects,  it  is  requisite 
to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  whole  agricultural  districts,  and 
owners  of  land  should  not  look  to  their  own  immediate  interests 
alone,  but  should  consider  the  weUaro  of  their  neighbours  and 
posUirity. 

The  promoters  of  such  movements  as  those  ^vill  find  us  ever  rea<ly 
to  advocate  their  cause  and  give  publicity  to  their  reasonable  sug- 
gestions.* 

But  good  drainage  alone  is  nut  a sufiicient  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  the  reception  of  the  parent  seed ; deep  and  constant  furrowing  are 
also  requisite,  and  for  this  purpose  steam  is  rapidly  and  advan- 
tageously superseding  horse-power.  The  work  is  accomplished  more 
efficiently  and  speedily,  and  there  arc  descriptions  of  soil,  and  seasons 
when  it  would  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  allow  horses  to  tread  the  land 
whilst  flragging  the  plough,  whereas  no  obstacle  whatever  is  opposed 
to  steam  traction.  Indeed,  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former 
has,  no  doubt,  frequently  gained  a season  to  the  farmer,  as  his  improved 
harvesting  implements  have  saved  him  a valuable  crop. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  add,  that  with  improved  dminago  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  the  farmer  secures  more  valuable  pro<luco.  L :ght, 

* Mr.  J.  BaiUy  Drntuii  liu»  bo<  ii  mo.st  active  in  bringiug  about  improved 
drainage,  and  in  procuring  cnactmeutB  for  the  purpose*. 
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scanty  grain  gives  place  to  the  full  rich  ear,  and  succnlent  grasses  and 
clovers  supplant  the  poorer  kinds ; in  fact,  tho  “ conditions  of  exist- 
ence ” are  altered,  and  the  weed  no  longer  finds  a genial  bed.  The 
soil  prepared,  wo  next  come  to  the  seed  ; and  here,  too,  the  agricul- 
turist has  enlisted  science  in  his  cause.  Two  attempts  are  being 
made  to  increase  tho  produce  of  cereals ; one  by  the  use  of  what  is 
termed  “ pedigree  seed ; ” that  is,  a seed  derived  from  repeated  selec- 
tions of  tho  finest  cars — tho  original  parent  being  on  ear  of  great  size 
— by  artificial  selection,  in  fact ; tho  other  by  artificial  fhictification. 
Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  cither  of  these 
systems,  which  wUl  probably  be  treated  in  detail  hereafter  by  abler 
pons  than  ours ; and  we  must  refer  to  tho  farmer’s  lost  trouble — 
save  and  except  tho  conversion  of  his  harvest  into  gold,  in  which 
process  ho  stands  in  need  of  other  speculations  than  those  of  scien- 
tific men — wo  mean  tho  saving  of  his  produce,  or,  we  might  almost 
say,  the  conquest  of  the  elements. 

Tho  improvements  which  are  daily  taking  place,  to  enable  him  to 
expedite  and  cheapen  his  harvest  operations,  deserve,  and  will  receive 
a special  place  with  us.  The  reai)ing  and  mowing  machines  which 
have  been  some  time  in  use  in  America  are  now  approaching  per- 
fection in  England,  and  tho  haymaking  machine  has  already  rescued 
many  a crop  that  would  othern'iso  have  been  sacrificed.  A little 
more  speed  ; a few  more  applications  of  scientific  principles ; and  the 
former  may  defy  or  wield  the  weather  as  ho  already  manipulates  and 
utilizes  tho  soil. 

But  whilst  tho  agriculturist  toms  with  disfavour  from  tho  time- 
honoured  running  stream,  and,  pronouncing  water-wheels  a nuisance, 
calls  in  tho  aid  of  the  steam-engine  to  every  portion  of  his  rapidly- 
progressing  work,  a leading  mechanician  steps  forward,  and  warns  us 
of  the  necessity  of  economizing  coal  and  of  utilizing  water-power,  lest 
tho  supply  of  the  former  should  become  exhausted.  In  hie  opening 
address,  tho  President  of  tho  British  Association  startled  tho  world, 
and  more  especially  the  geological  world,  with  the  announcement, 
that  should  the  consumption  of  coal  increase  at  its  present  rate, 
two  centuries  only  will  bo  the  duration  of  the  supply  from  the  North 
Country  coal-field  ; and  that,  if  no  greater  economy  bo  exercised  than 
at  present,  a hundred  years  will  suffice  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Whatever  may  bo  tho  value  of  this  speculation,  its  propounder  has 
boon  led  by  tho  consideration  of  tho  subject  to  practical  conclusions, 
perhaps  not  novel  ones,  but  of  great  importance  to  the  community,  in 
regard  to  the  present  mode  of  employing  this  precious  fuel.  He  has 
shown  that  improved  machinery,  a better  arrangement  of  tho  fire- 
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grate,  and  an  easy  method  of  firing,  would  not  only  economize  its 
consumption  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  but  that  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  would  be  spared  the  annoyance  and  inconvenience  of  a 
vitiated  atmosphere.  Even  in  our  present  fireplaces,  ho  tells  us, 
we  consume  five  times  as  much  cool  as  would  bo  requisite  in  a pro- 
perly constructed  stove  or  improved  open  fireplaces. 

As  regards  the  substitution  of  stoves  for  firesides,  wo  suspect  that 
our  countrymen  would  rather  dispense  with  coal  altogether  and  return 
to  the  days  of  wood  and  turf,  than  allow  such  an  innovation ; but,  as 
wo  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  striking  improvements  are 
being  introduced  into  the  construction  of  land  and  marine  engines, 
which  herald  a constantly  increasing  economy  in  the  consumption 
of  coal. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  ex- 
perienced practical  geologists,  that  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  estimate 
oven  the  exact  area  of  our  English  coal-beds,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  fields  now  worked  will  yield  a sufficient  supply  of  fuel  to  last 
nearly  a tliousond  years.*  . 

Leaving  this  subject,  wo  have  now  to  observe  that  the  exploration 
of  one  now  field  has  already  produced  results  almost  as  startling,  and 
certainly  not  less  useful  than  the  speculations  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong. In  sinking  a shaft  at  Middlesborough,  fur  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a supply  of  fresh  water,  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan,  the 
enterprising  pioneers  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  in  tliat  district,  were 
so  fortunate  ns  to  discover  at  a depth  of  twelve  himdred  and  six  feet, 
in  the  Trias,  or  New  Eed  Sandstone  formation,  a deposit  of  rock  salt, 
which,  in  August  last,  had  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
one  hundred  feet,  without  its  lowest  limit  having  been  reached ; and 
the  brine,  which  was  found  to  contain  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  has  been  pronounced  by  an  experienced  chemist  to  bo 
purer  than  that  of  Cheshire. 

It  is  almost  impossible  fur  persons  unacquainted  with  the  mineral 
and  manufacturing  industries  of  Northumberland  to  form  any  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  this  discovery. 

Hitlicrto,  the  soda  manufacture  of  the  Tyne  has  been  entirely 
dependent  for  its  supply  of  salt  (from  which  the  various  preparations 
of  soda  are  manufactured)  upon  the  brine-springs  of  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire,  and  from  these  two  counties  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  salt  have  been  conveyed  annually,  at  a cost,  in  some 
cases,  far  exceeding  the  value  at  the  works,  of  the  mineral  itself. 
Should  the  Cleveland  salt-beds  prove  productive,  the  Newcastle  soda 

* For  further  information  on  tliis  topic,  we  refer  our  renders  to  an  article  in  the 
present  number,  on  the  “Coal  Keaourcea  of  Great  Britain,*'  by  Mr.  K.  Hull. 
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makers  will,  of  course,  bo  greatly  benefited,  and  will  compote  more 
successfully  than  they  do  nt  j)resent  with  the  Lancashire  manufac- 
turers for  the  supply  of  all  the  western  markets. 

As  to  the  fortunate  ironmasters,  they  will  not  only  have  found  an 
imexpected  mine  of  wealth  in  the  salt-lxids,  but  in  the  evaporation  of 
the  brine,  they  will  bo  enabled  to  utilize  the  waste  heat  from  their 
puddling  and  blast  furnaces,  as  well  os  from  their  coke-ovens  ; thus 
adding  profit  to  profit,  and  carrying  out  in  on  unexpected  manner  the 
economical  principles  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  British 
Association. 

Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  Coal,  is  that  of  Petroleum— a 
natural  product  which  is  likely  to  exercise  an  important  influence  upon 
civilization.  This  hydro-carbon,  some  forms  of  which  have  long  boon 
knooTi  in  India,  has  recently  boon  foimd  to  exude  from  certain  wells 
or  springs  in  Pennsylvania  and  Canada.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  destructive  distillation  of  a mineral  bitumen  beneath  the  surface, 
and  on  reaching  the  hand  of  man,  it  is  subjected  a second  time  to  the 
distilling  process,  wheu  it  yiolils  throe  distinct  substances  of  consider- 
able value.  The  first  is  a spirit,  which  is  employed  os  a cheap  substi- 
tute for  turpentine : the  second,  a burning  oil  of  great  brilliancy, 
capable  of  being  used  in  lamps  of  an  almost  nominal  value,  and  itself 
procurable  at  an  average  price  not  exceeding  half  that  of  rape-oil  ;•  and 
lastly,  a kind  of  grease  which  is  employed  for  lubricating  coarse  ma- 
chinery. The  impoi'tation  of  this  substance  (chiefly  in  its  distilled 
form)  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  may  bo  reckoned  by  millions  of  gal- 
lons, and  almost  the  only  thing  requisite  to  enable  it  to  rank  amongst 
our  leading  commercial  staples,  is  an  inexpensive  oir-tight  cask,  in 
which  it  may  be  stored,  so  as  to  obviate  the  enormous  leakage  which 
often  causes  it  to  be  a ruinous  venture  to  importers  and  dealers. 

These  are  but  two  or  three  of  the  interesting  results  or  applications 
of  that  geological  knowledge,  the  development  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily occui>y  a prominent  place  in  our  pages ; and  being  of  a prac- 
tical character,  wo  have  selected  them  for  comment,  in  preference  to 
those  which  bear  upon  the  principles  of  the  science  itself,  such  as  the 
Origin  of  Eocks,  Earthquakos,'!'  the  Palasontological  Evidences  as  to 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Hiunan  Eace,  and  many  otlier  subjects  which  are 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  scientific  men. 

Before  quitting  terra  Jirma  to  follow  the  roscarchos  of  Science  into 
space,  wo  must  direct  our  attention  for  a few  moments  to  the  work  of 

• Tlio  wlioU'salo  price  of  tlio  finest  Potroleiim  Oil  is  now  {Xovemijer)  one 
sliilliiig  and  ninepciice  {ler  gallon;  of  liupe  or  Colza  Oil,  three  sliillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  gallon. 

t On  this  subject,  nn  article  will  be  found  in  the  present  nnmbcr,  hy  Mr.  Mallctt. 
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Geographical  Exploration,  a subject  of  great  interest  in  all  literary, 
scientific,  and  political  circles. 

A now  era  is  dawning  upon  the  profession  of  the  traveller,  and 
those  attributes  which  found  their  embodiment  in  the  fictitious  but 
far-famed  German  Baron  Munchausen,  are  fast  giving  place  to 
scrupulous  care  and  accuracy  in  the  description  of  places,  and  great 
modesty  in  the  narrative  of  personal  adventures. 

This  change  is  duo  in  part  to  the  general  difiiision  of  know- 
ledge amongst  the  masses,  which  enables  men  more  readily  to  detect 
error  and  exaggeration ; partly  to  the  progress  of  the  photographic  art,* 
which  is  incapable  of  misrepresentation,  and  in  a largo  measure  to  that 
wholesome  competition  amongst  travellers  themselves,  which  soon 
leads  to  the  contradiction  or  verification  of  strange  and  novel  dis- 
coveries. Amongst  those  who  ha'^e  earned  for  themselves  a reputation 
for  bravery  and  endurance,  and  who  at  the  siunc  time  set  an  example  of 
the  virtue  of  modesty  in  the  traveller,  are  the  discoverers  of  the  Source 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  explorers  of  Central  Australia. 

It  would  bo  impossible  for  us  oven  to  refer  to  the  adventures  of 
Speke  and  Grant  on  their  journey  from  Zanzibar  to  Lake  Nyonza,  where 
the  Source  of  the  Nile  was  discovered,  and  thence  down  the  great 
river  into  civilized  Africa.  Their  discoveries  have  been  aptly  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  those  of  Columbus,  and  the  practical 
benefits  which  are  Lkely  to  follow  them  through  the  introduction  or 
improved  cultivation  of  useful  products  of  the  soil,  and  the  civilization 
of  barbarous  peoples,  will,  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Burke  and  Wills, 
recompense  the  world  for  the  loss  of  many  of  its  best  sons  in  the  ser- 
vice of  exploration. 

But  whilst  wo  give  a meed  of  praise  to  these  adventurous  tra- 
vellers, we  consider  it  right  also  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
governments  of  civilized  Europe,  and  more  especially  our  own  legis- 
lators, are  bearing  their  shore  of  the  burden,  and  extending  a fair 
amount  of  support  to  thoso  who  risk  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
civilization. 

This  question  will  be  answered  best  by  a reference  to  what 
is  passing  in  those  regions  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa  which  have 
so  long  been  the  scat  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  human  sacrifices.  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Dahomey  must  begin  to  have  an  elevated 
notion  of  his  own  importance,  os  traveller  after  traveller,  and  one  re- 
presentative after  another  from  the  Cour^  of  Europe,  solicits  hie 
permission  to  visit  him,  and  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  the  errors 

• No  traveller  can  plead  the  excuse  that  photography  is  difficult  of  application, 
after  what  was  accomplislied  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  at  an  oltitudu  of  10,700  ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  during  the  Tcucrifrc  rx]>cdition. 
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of  his  ways ; and  if  these  nmncrous  visits  have  bronght  about  no 
other  improvement  in  the  untutored  mind  of  the  sable  despot,  they 
have  at  least  imparted  to  it  diplomatic  powers  which  would  reflect 
credit  upon  any  European  autocrat.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  ob- 
serve bow  ho  “ cuts  his  cloth  according  to  his  pattern,"  flattering 
one  traveller  and  slighting  another,  as  the  force  of  circumstances 
may  direct. 

Amidst  the  conflicting  accounts  received  from  Wilmot,  Burton, 
Craft,  and  Gerard,*  it  is  difficult  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter, but  a comparison  of  the  narratives  of  all  these  travellers,  with 
that  of  Speke  and  Grant  concerning  the  kings  on  the  route  taken  by 
them,  loaves  but  little  doubt  that,  in  common  with  that  of  most  of 
these  sable  monarchs,  his  every-day  rule  is  characterized  by  cruelty, 
superstition,  avarice,  and  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  licen- 
tiousness and  oppression. 

Why,  then,  are  our  statesmen  so  delicate  in  their  interference  or 
non-intcrfercnco  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Dahomey?  Oude  was 
swallowed  at  a single  mouthful,  as  an  inconvenient  neighbour  in 
India ; and  Japan  and  China  were  pierced  to  the  very  centre  to  com- 
pel their  peoples  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  European  civilization 
and  open  their  ports  to  western  trade.  Why  are  our  French  allies 
so  characteristically  polite  towards  the  slave-dealing  King  of  Daho- 
mey, whilst  the  rulers  of  Mexico  ore  mode  to  flee  before  their  vic- 
torious arms,  to  avenge  the  injured  honoiur  of  France,  and  to  compel 
redress  for  the  private  grievances  of  her  subjects?  The  reply  is  a 
simple  one,  and  is  fiunished  to  us  by  our  neighbours  themselves — “ Le 
jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandcHe.” 

Ministers  may  bestow  a few  hundreds  of  pounds  upon  such  a cause, 
and  may  compensate  for  the  small  expenditure  of  funds  by  a lavish 
supply  of  letters  of  introduction  ; but  is  it  worth  while,  they  ask 
themselves,  to  make  war  for  an  idea — the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade — when  the  material  result  will  be  an  improved  supply  of  ivory 
or  palm  oil,  or  a small  addition  to  our  importation  of  cotton  wool  ? 

Were  the  supply  of  tea  (or  the  demand  for  opium)  likely  to  bo 
affected,  or  if  some  great  semi-civilized  nation  wore  to  bo  coerced  into 
biiying  cotton-cloths,  then  no  sacrifice  of  men  or  money  would  be  con- 
sidered too  great  until  the  desired  end  was  attained ; but,  in  the  mean- 
while, Zoological  and  Geographical  Societies  and  private  individuals 
are  compelled  to  support  enterprising  adventurers  in  their  efforts  to 
reclaim  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  whilst  statesmen  hold  aloof 
until  the  bold  pioneer  has  broken  a gap  in  the  hedge,  perhaps  at  the 

• From  whom  an  interesting  communication  will  be  found  in  the  present 
niimlHjr. 
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cost  of  his  life,  and  then  they  follow  slowly  and  cautionsly  to  plant 
the  national  standard. 

Some  day  it  may  be  found  politic  for  tioTemmcnts  to  take  the 
initiatiTe  in  such  matters,  and  moanwhUo  exploring  expoditions  fitted 
out  by  Societies,  and  the  attempts  of  isolated  traTellors,  such  as  those 
who  have  penetrated  into  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America,  will 
find  a prominent  and  well-merited  place  in  those  pages,  and  we  shall 
always  bo  ready  to  afford  them  our  best  aid  in  their  efforts  to  contri- 
bute to  our  geographical  knowledge. 

As  wo  pass  upwards  from  earth  to  air,  wo  still  find  coiuageous 
skdvcnturers  at  work  in  the  cause  of  Science.  Hero,  too,  they  are 
steadily  occupied  in  the  task  of  tracing  the  operation  of  Nature’s  laws 
under  what  we  consider  abnormal  conditions,  and,  by  positive  evi- 
dence, supplanting  the  calculations  of  experimental  meteorologists 
whoso  feet  have  never  left  the  solid  ground. 

On  these  subjects  our  great  atmospheric  explorer,  Mr.  Glaisher,  has 
accumulated  a fund  of  trustworthy  information.  Ho  has  shown  that, 
with  an  increased  altitude,  wo  have  not  always  proportionally  diminished 
temperature,  but  that  the  latter  is  sometimes  abnormal  to  the  extent 
of  from  one  to  twenty  degrees,  during  the  ascent ; that  the  most  rapid 
decline  takes  place  after  leaving  the  earth,  and  that  the  rate  of  dimi- 
nution is  less  in  proportion  to  the  increased  altitude.  The  laws  of 
hygromctric  variation,  too,  he  has  studied  and  defined  more  clearly ; 
and,  not  content  writh  purely  physical  observations,  ho  has  contributed 
psychological  facts  of  great  interest.  It  would  appear  from  his  expe- 
rience that  at  great  heights  every  sense  becomes  more  active,  and  that 
impressions  there  formed  are  more  firmly  fixed  upon  the  mind  than 
those  received  below.  No  doubt  the  novelty  of  the  situation  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  this  phenomenon,  but  altered  physical  condi- 
tions probably  exercise  a powerful  influence  uj)on  the  nervous  system 
and  the  mind. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  brand  men  of  science  as  infidels,  and 
rail  at  the  “ intellectual  pride  ” which,  they  say,  causes  them  to  sub- 
stitute their  own  knowledge  for  the  truths  of  religion,  wo  will  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  a discourse  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  on  the  religious  influ- 
ence exercised  upon  him  by  his  aerial  flights,  and  wo  hope  they  may 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the  false  impression  as  to  a want  of 
reverence  in  scientific  men  : — “ I have  experienced  the  sense  of  awe 
and  sublimity  myself,  and  have  heard  it  on  all  sides  from  aeronauts, 
who  have  both  written  and  said  the  same.  For  my  own  part,  I am  an 
overwrought,  hard-working  man,  used  to  making  observations  and 
eliminating  results,  in  no  way  given  to  be  poetical,  and  devoted  to  the 
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immediate  interest  of  my  pursuit,  and  yet  this  feeling  has  overcome 
mo  in  all  its  power.  I believe  it  to  bo  the  intellectual  yearning  after 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  and  an  involuntary  faith  acknowledging 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.” 

In  Meteorology  there  ore  many  now  features  which  might  afford 
themes  for  passing  thoughts.  The  students  of  Physical  Science  ore 
directing  their  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  fugs 
upon  our  coast,  and  an  eminent  observer*  has  discovered  that  they 
are  either  confined  to  a very  limited  area,  or  reach  from  one  to  two 
hundred  miles,  whilst  none  have  been  observed  intermediate  between 
these  in  extent.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  their  immediate 
cause.  The  observations  of  Admiral  Fitzroy  upon  the  comso  of  wind- 
currents  might  further  detain  us,  but  we  cannot  tarry  any  longer  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  must  pass,  if  but  fur  an  instant,  beyond  its  limits 
into  the  infinite  universe,  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  one  or  two 
features  in  Astronomical  Science  indicative  of  tho  character  of  our 
future  inquiries. 

No  subject  has  of  late  attracted  more  attention  than  tho  appli- 
cation of  Photography  and  of  Spectrum  Analysis  to  tho  examination 
of  tho  heavenly  bodies.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Warren  do  la  Rue  in 
tho  first-named  subject  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment ; and 
although  tho  latter  application  of  physical  knowledge  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  it  has  already  made  us  acquainted  with  some  of  the  con- 
stituont  materials  of  tho  sun,  moon,  and  a few  of  tho  fixed  stars. 

But  if  the  advances  made  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  have  placed 
tho  heavenly  bodies  within  tho  reach  of  experimental  and  analytical 
treatment,  pure  Inductive  Science  is  not  on  that  account  tho  less  active 
in  tho  heavens.  Only  recently  it  has  been  busy  in  our  solar  system, 
upon  whoso  subordinate  members  now  light  is  likely  to  bo  thro\™  by 
a careful  observation  of  tho  so-called  “ spots  ” upon  tho  sun’s  smlaco. 
Here,  too,  the  photographic  art  has  been  enlisted  to  perpetuate  and 
confirm  tho  results  of  astronomical  observation.  An  able  astronomer  f 
has  arrived  at  tho  conclusion,  that  there  is  a connection  between  tho 
“behaviour”  of  tho  sun’s  spots  and  tho  configuration  and  relative 
position  of  tho  planets,  and  has  photographed  those  “ spots,”  for  tho 
purposes  of  comparison  and  inference. 

Such  experiments  os  these,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the 
progress  of  Astronomy,  as  well  os  to  tho  improvement  in  tho  fabri- 
cation of  philosophical  instruments  already  in  use,  or  the  introduction 
of  now  ones,  will  meet  with  a duo  share  of  our  attention ; and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  tho  recent  introduction  of  Time-balls,  and 

• Dr.  Gladstone.  t Mr.  Stewart,  of  Kow. 
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Timc-gnns,  and  to  thoir  cmplojmont  in  such  places  os  London,  Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool,  Newcastle,  &c.,  to  show  how  practical  is  tho  value 
of  this  branch  of  Science,  and  how  immediately  it  affects  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  community.* 

And  having  now  descended  once  more  to  tho  earth’s  surface,  and 
directed  our  thoughts  to  man  and  his  surroundings,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  devote  a few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  those 
subjects  which  ore  more  immediately  connected  with  his  interests,  and 
which  affect  his  own  character  and  condition ; and  with  this  view  wo 
shall  cast  a cursory  glance  at  tho  Natural  History  Sciences, 

One  of  tho  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most  practically 
useful  subjects  to  which  we  con  direct  attention,  is  the  transport  and 
acclimatization  of  plants  and  animals. 

We  have  but  to  refer  to  tho  transplantation  of  tho  Quinine-yielding 
Chinchona-trec  &om  South  America  to  India,  and  its  successful  culti- 
vation there  ; to  the  introduction  of  British  fruits  into  the  Australian 
colonies ; and  to  tho  effort,  hitherto  but  partially  successful,  to  trans- 
port British  salmon  into  those  colonics  for  breeding  purposes ; in 
order  to  show  what  *a  practical  and  important  movement  is  here 
taking  place,  and  how  much  tho  influence  of  piuo  Science  is  apt  to  bo 
underrated,  until  its  material  applications  become  manifest. 

Tho  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  quinine  was  likely  soon  to 
have  materially  exceeded  tho  supply  from  South  America,  but  tho 
success  which  has  attended  tho  acclimatization  of  tho  plant  in  India 
has  removed  all  apprehension  on  that  head  ; and  the  benefits  to  bo 
derived  from  the  new  industry  are  rendered  more  certain  and  imme- 
diate by  the  fact  that  the  young  tree  yields  even  a larger  supply  of 
quinine  than  it  does  in  tho  more  advanced  stages  of  its  growth. 

Tho  scheme  of  transporting  salmon  to  Australia  has  not  been  so 
successful  as  the  foregoing  experiment,  but  as  wo  feel  sure  that  tho 
labours  of  tho  enterprising  acclimatizers  will  ultimately  be  cromied 
with  success,  and  will  yield  a rich  harvest  to  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and,  we  trust,  to  tho  initiators  themselves,  wo 
shall  devote  a page  to  the  narrative  of  their  efforts,  and  hope  that 
a little  influential  assistance  may  thereby  be  enlisted  in  their  cause. 

We  would  first  observe,  that  there  are  few  features  in  the  history 
of  acclimatization  so  satisfactory  os  the  success  which  has  attended  tho 
introduction  of  tho  natural  products  of  Great  Britain  into  Australia. 
Those  who  visited  tho  Exhibition  of  1862  cannot  fail  to  recollect  the 

• It  is  but  just  to  mention,  iii  connection  witli  this  topic,  tbe  nninea  of  Mr. 
Hartnup,  of  Liverpool,  and  Professor  P.  Sinytli,  of  bslinburgti,  to  whom  the  scien- 
tific worlil  (and  more  especially  the  maritime  community)  is  indebti'd  ror  many 
impruvemuuts  in  these  instruments  and  nppliances. 
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wax  models  of  the  acclimatized  fraits  of  that  continent.  The  full 
ears  of  wheat,  the  long  silky  locks  of  wool,  and  tho  long-stapled 
cotton  (the  latter  introduced  into  Queensland  from  various  quarters 
of  tho  Old  and  New  World),  must  bo  equally  well  remembered  by  all 
who  visited  tho  Colonial  Courts. 

And  now  wo  come  to  tho  novel,  and  not  less  useful,  salmon-breed- 
ing experiments.  This  enterprise  was  commenced  as  far  back  as 
1852,  we  believe,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  George  Grey,  of  whoso 
efforts  to  improve  tho  natural  productions  of  tho  colonies  placed 
under  his  charge  it  is  hardly  possible  to  spook  in  sufficiently  laudatory 
terms. 

Tho  first  experiment  failed  completely,  notwithstanding  that  fifty 
thousand  ova  of  salmon  and  trout  were  procured  and  employed  in  the 
attempt ; and  that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensure  tlieir  suc- 
cessful transport  Tho  failure  is  attributed  chiefiy  to  the  absence  of 
a continuous  stream  of  water  through  tho  hatching  apparatus. 

For  eight  years  tho  matter  was  allowed  to  rest,  no  fresh  action 
being  taken,  but  in  1860  a second  expedition  was  fitted  out  \rith  the 
same  object.  Owing  to  tho  failure  of  tho  precautions  which  were 
taken  to  resist  the  high  temperature  of  the  tropics,  and  other  causes, 
this  attempt  was  equally  unfortunate,  and  entailed  upon  a few  private 
individuals  a loss  of  6502.  The  colonial  governments  now  joined  in 
the  enterprise ; that  of  Tasmania,  in  coiq'unction  with  two  other  legis- 
latures, voting  on  aggregate  sum  of  3,7002.  fur  a third  effort. 
Careful  preliminary  experiments  were  tried  in  England  by  scientific 
men,  and  vessels  were  then  fitted  out  specially  for  the  transport  of  tho 
ova,  an  apparatus  being  provided  for  securing  a constant  flow  of  water, 
as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  a suitable  teinijcratui-e. 

Again,  however,  tho  attempt  was  unsuccessful ; the  failure  in  this 
instance  being  attributed  chiefly  to  the  disturbance  of  the  water  in 
which  the  young  fry,  hatched  during  tho  voyage,  were  contained, 
caused  by  the  violent  rocking  of  tho  ship.  The  young  fish  were 
dashed  against  tlio  sides  of  the  apparatus  and  destroyed.  It  will  not 
bo  long,  however,  before  another  effort  is  made  to  accomplish  tho  desired 
end,  and  it  is  believed  that  tho  experience  so  dearly  purchased  will 
render  the  next  attempt  successfuL  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  it  is 
thought,  in  eventually  porpctiuting  tho  breed  of  salmon  in  tho  an- 
tipodes, more  esjxicially  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  where  the  rivers 
already  contain  a variety  of  trout ; but  it  is  considered  doubtful 
whether  this  can  be  extended  to  Now  Zealand,  where  the  streams  ore 
rapid,  and  subject  to  violent  floods. 

Having  thus  noticed  some  of  the  strictly  practical  applications  of 
the  science,  we  cannot  pass  away  from  the  question  of  acclimatization 
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without  referring  to  tho  interesting  experiment  which  has  been  so 
successfully  carried  out  by  our  neighbours  across  the  ChanneL 

The  “ Jardin  d’Acclimatation”  may  bo  considered  an  ornamental  and 
on  educational,  as  well  as  a practical  undertaking ; and  the  admirable 
combination  of  art  and  nature,  displaying  as  it  does,  in  tho  highest 
degree,  tho  characteristic  taste  of  tho  French  people,  is  eminently 
doserring  of  commendation.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  tho  inhabitants  and  visitors  in  the  metropolis  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  as  groat  a pleasuie  us  that  which  may  now 
bo  enjoyed  by  visitors  to  tho  French  capital. 

All  questions  regarding  man’s  origin,  or  his  relations  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  concerning  the  connection  or  differences  between  tho 
various  races  of  mankind,  will  receive  tho  earnest  consideration  of  tho 
wrritors  in  this  JoumaL  They  aro  par  excellence  topics  of  tho  day, 
and  will  probably  long  remain  so ; and  should  any  of  our  readers 
regard  them  as  mere  matters  of  speculation,  interesting  only  to 
naturalists,  or  doubt  their  practical  bearing  upon  society,  we  recommend 
them  to  read  tho  report  of  tho  discussion  which  took  place  concerning 
the  Negro,  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting  of  tho  Britisli  Association. 

At  the  close  of  a paper  on  “ The  Physical  and  Mental  Character 
of  tho  Negro,”  its  author.  Dr.  Hunt,  tho  President  of  tho  Anthropo- 
logical Society,  summed  up  his  views  as  follows : — 

“ 1st.  That  there  is  as  good  reason  for  classifying  tho  Negro  as  a 
distinct  species  from  the  European,  as  there  is  fur  making  tho  ass  a 
distinct  species  from  tho  zebra.  2nd.  That  tho  Negro  is  inferior, 
intellectually,  to  the  £uro]>ean.  3rd.  That  tho  analogies  are  far  more 
numerous  between  tho  Negro  and  apes,  than  between  the  European 
and  apes.” 

“ No  man,”  ho  continued,  “ who  thoroughly  investigates  with  an 
unbiassed  mind,  can  doubt  that  tho  Negro  belongs  to  a distinct  typo  of 
Man  to  tho  Euroixian.  This  word  species,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  is  not  satisfactory ; but  wo  may  safely  say  that  there  is  in  tho 
Negro  that  assemblage  of  evidence  which  would  ipso  facto  induce  an 
unbiassed  observer  to  make  tho  European  and  Negro  two  distinct  tyx>08 
of  man.  My  second  and  third  proposition  must  be  equally  patent  to 
all  who  have  examined  tho  facts.” 

And  there  appears  to  have  been  groat  unanimity  in  tho  opinions 
hold  by  tho  officers  of  this  nascent  society,  for,  in  tho  subsequent 
discussion,  its  secretary  declared,  in  confirmation  of  tho  views  of  his 
chief,  that  wherever  intellectual  superiority  exists  in  a man  of  colour, 
ho  is  always  found  to  have  an  admixture  of  white  blood  in  his  veins. 
In  the  section  in  which  these  statements  wore  mode  (the  Geogra- 
phical and  Ethnological),  there  were  unfortunately  but  few  physiolo- 
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grists  present;  and  the  warmest  defender  of  the  poor  Negro  was  a 
gentleman  of  colour,  whoso  remarks  had  a moral  rather  than  a 
scientific  bearing.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  since  have  been  a fair 
discuBsion'on  the  subject  which  has  escaped  our  notice ; but  be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  question  should  not  be  fully  debated 
in  these  pages ; and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  discussion  should  be  based 
not  upon  what  is  “ not  satisfactory  ” in  the  present  state  of  science, 
but  upon  its  acknowledged  truths. 

For  ourselves,  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  wo  completely  differ 
from  much  that  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  doctrines,  and  that  they 
appear  to  us  to  bo  at  variance  with  the  opinions  and  evidence  of  the 
most  advanced  physiologists.  If  the  term  “ species  ” bo  unsatisfactory, 
we  apprehend  that  its  definition  has  not  been  rendered  clearer  by  those 
who  state  that  there  is  ns  good  reason  for  placing  the  black  and  white 
man  in  distinct  species,  as  there  is  for  classifying  the  ass  and  zebra  in 
the  same  manner,  ignoring  the  question  of  hybridity ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  admission  that  an  intercrossing  of  the  white  and  black  races 
has  a tendency  to  developo  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  latter,  and 
elevate  the  Negro  to  the  level  of  the  white  man,  seems  to  us  to  be  pretty 
strong  evidence  that  both  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  partake  of  tho 
same  nature. 

One  of  tho  local  journals  (which  by  tho  way  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  Association  in  a manner  that  has  called  forth  tho 
admiration  of  the  scientific  world*)  did  not  hesitate  to  hint  broadly, 
tliat  tho  gentlemen  who  thus  sought  to  degrade  tho  Negro  race,  were 
the  tools  of  tho  Southern  Confederacy,  and  had  been  enlisted  os  tho 
champions  of  slavery  in  England. 

With  regard  to  man’s  relations  to  tho  lower  animals,  and  his  nature 
and  condition  prior  to  tho  historic  era,  the  opinions  of  some  physiolo- 
gists are  becoming  more  and  more  divergent  from  tho  views  hitherto 
entertained  by  tho  community ; and  stepping  past  tho  most  extreme 
palroontologists  of  our  day  in  this  respect,  a new  and  apparently  care- 
ful thinker  docs  not  hesitate  to  present  himseK  to  tho  scientific  world, 
and  declare  that  ho  believes  the  fossil  human  remains  which  were 
found  about  six  years  since  in  the  Neanderthal,  near  Elberfield,  to 
have  constituted  tho  framework  of  a being  endowed  with  no  psychical 
powers  beyond  those  which  would  enable  it  to  provide  its  food  and 
shelter,  and  possessing  neither  intellectual  nor  religious  attributes.f 

From  tho  consideration  of  tho  highest  boni  croaturo  to  that  of  tho 
“ Monad,”  is  but  a stop  in  tho  unity  of  animal  life,  and  the  question 

* The  ‘ Newcastle  Chrouicle.’ 

t See  the  lieportof  Professor  King's  paper  rend  lieforo  the  British  Association, 
and  Ids  article,  in  tho  present  number,  on  the  Neanderthal  Man. 
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of  the  origin  of  man  now  stands  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  lowest 
living  types  of  existence.  An  eminent  physiologist  of  oiir  day  has 
hinted  that  it  may  be  possible,  before  half  a century  has  elapsed,  for  a 
man  to  take  inorganic  substances  such  as  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
water  and  salines,  “and  be  able  to  build  them  up  into  protein  matter,” 
and  that  that  protein  matter  should  “ begin  to  live  in  an  organic  form.”* 
On  the  other  hand  a French  geologist  of  note  has  in  a most  solemn 
manner  protested  against  the  presumption  of  the  man  who  seeks  in  his 
laboratory  to  compete  with  the  Creator  1 j Both  these  writers  are  dis- 
believers in  the  theory  of  “ spontaneous  generation,”  and  it  is  in  the 
treatment  of  this  question  that  they  have  expressed  such  opposite  views. 
Whilst  wo  must  admit  that  at  present  wo  have  grave  doubts  of  Man  being 
able  to  accomjdish  such  a feat  as  is  here  described  within  the  prescribed 
period,  if  at  all,  wo  confess  that  we  regard  without  the  slightest  reli- 
gious apprehension,  any  experiments  that  may  bo  undertaken  with  this 
object.  The  stronghold  of  life  appears  to  be  as  safe  os  it  ever  has  been, 
and  most  assuredly,  all  that  man  can  loam  or  effect,  ho  is  not  only  jus- 
tified, but  is  bound  by  the  gift  of  on  inteUigenco  second  only  to  the 
Divine  Intelligence,  to  attempt ; and  if,  through  his  chemical,  physical, 
and  microscopical  attainments,  ho  should  one  day  become  a maker  (a 
Creator  he  never  can  become)  of  living  forms,  it  will  only  servo  as  on 
additional  evidence  of  his  vast  destiny  ; and  of  the  boimdless  powers 
and  infinite  wisdom  of  Him  who  can  thus  afford  to  reveal  his  secret 
places  in  nature  to  the  inquiring  gaze  of  Man.  But  at  present  the 
evidence  which  we  possess  on  the  subject,  although  of  a negative  cha- 
racter, is  rather  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  “ hetcrogenesis  ”J  in  any 
form.  A few  words  will  suflico  to  explain  the  actual  state  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

At  present  there  ore  three  modes  by  which  it  is  either  known  or 
Buspocted  that  living  beings  may  bo  produced. 

First,  by  “ Spontaneous  generation.”  That  is  to  say,  by  the  spon- 
taneous combination  of  decaying  organic  matters,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  according  to  an  unknown  law,  to  form  anew  living,  moving 
beings  of  the  lowest  known  types. 

Secondly  (an  allied  form  of  hoterogencsis),  by  the  hand  of  man. 
That  is  to  say,  through  the  artificial  application  of  physical  or  chemical 
forces  and  agencies  to  inorganic  substances  in  the  laboratory. 

Thirdly,  through  the  operation  of  the  parental  law  only.  In  this 
case  the  ordinance  must  have  ceased  to  exist,  under  which  the  lower 

• Professor  Huxley,  ‘ Lectures  to  Working  Men.’ 

t M.  Boucher  de  f’erthes.  “ Avona-iious  Pere  et  Mtsre  ? ” (This  is  not  said  in 
reference  to  any  particular  observer.) 

J “ Heterof'cnesis " is  a term  employed  to  express  the  creation  or  birth  of 
living  beings  in  an  abnormal  manner. 

VOL.  I.  0 
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forms  of  matter  were  originally  combined  to  form  a living  being,  and 
the  Bozual  law  substituted ; one  or  two  pre-existing  germs,  either  active 
or  in  a state  of  rest,  being  needful  for  the  production  of  a new  being. 

But,  lastly,  it  iapottible  that  all  the  foregoing  laws  may  bo  in  ope- 
ration, inasmuch  as  no  one  of  them  necessarily  interferes  with  another. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, is  found  in  the  appearance  of  certain  obscure  moving  types, 
of  infinitely  small  proportions,  in  decaying  substances,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  man  to  exclude  the  germs  of  life  in  any 
form.  That  in  favour  of  the  artificial  production,  by  man,  of  the 
lowest  living  types,  is  of  a still  more  dubious  charaeter.  It  consists 
in  the  fact  that  out  of  inorganic  substances  he  has  been  able  to  make 
a few  organic  compounds,  such  as  urea,  butyric  acid,  &c. ; but  our 
readers  will  see  clearly  that  to  make  an  inanimate  complex  substance 
from  other  inanimate  simple  substances,  though  we  may  call  the 
former  “ organic  ” (in  consequence  of  their  usual  origin),  and  the  lat- 
ter “ inorganic,”  is  a process  widely  different  from  that  of  making  a 
living,  moving,  sentient  being.  Still  the  latter  is  not  impossible,  and 
if  man  do  succeed  in  making  such  a being,  and  it  be  endowed  with 
animation  by  the  Giver  of  Life,  he  will  but  have  added  to  his  responsi- 
bilities, as  he  every  day  multiplies  them,  by  the  acquisition  of  fresh 
knowledge. 

But  having  thus  granted  a fair  hearing  to  the  advocates  of  the 
“ spontaneous  generation  ” theory,  and  to  those  who  propound  the 
second  doctrine,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  the  evidence  against 
both  multiplies  day  by  day.  It  is  found,  first,  in  the  constantly  ac- 
cumulating proofs  in  favour  of  the  parental  law.  One  after  another, 
types  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  spontaneously  generated,  born 
insects  down  to  infusoria,  are  found  to  exist  as  germs  or  ova,  either  in 
the  water,  in  other  living  beings,  in  decaying  bodies  or  animal  sub- 
stances, or,  as  it  has  been  recently  shown  by  French  and  English 
observers,  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe. 
It  has  been  proved,  too,  that  the  tenacity  of  life  which  these  germs 
possess  is  very  great ; enabling  them  to  defy  the  hand  of  time  or  the 
destructive  power  of  chemical  and  physical  agencies,  and  those  facts, 
coupled  with  the  abnormal  conditions  under  which  such  germs  are  able 
to  exist  after  the  resuscitation  of  life,  will  probably,  for  some  time, 
defy  the  attempts  of  even  the  most  careful  and  conscientious  experi- 
mentalists to  define  sati^ctorily  under  what  circumstances  the  lowest 
known  types  first  spring  into  existence. 


But  we  must  now  take  our  departure  from  the  field  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  return  onoe  more  to  the  consideration  of  those  topics  which 
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more  immediately  affect  the  progress  of  civilization ; and  in  order  to 
enable  ns  to  do  so,  we  shall  be  compelled  for  the  present  to  pass  over 
many  questions  of  interest  in  chemical  and  physical  science.* 

Amongst  these  are  the  discoveries  of  new  metals,  such  as  thallium, 
indium,  &c.,  by  spectrum  analysis  ; researches  in  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry  by  eminent  English  and  foreign  experimentalists,  and  the 
important  and  interesting  experiments  upon  the  nature  of  heat,  by  our 
own  physicist.  Professor  Tyndall,  as  well  as  all  those  medical  and 
chimrgical  discoveries  which  have  added  to  tho  duration  of  human 
life  or  alleviated  physical  pain  ; and  we  shall  now  refer  cursorily  to  a 
few  features  in  the  progress  of  Mechanical  Science. 

It  must  often  appear  marvellous  to  the  uninitiated,  that  the  hand 
of  man  is  able  to  accomplish  works  in  civil  or  military  engineering, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  labours  of  Vulcan  appear  puerile  and 
insignificant.  But  there  is  one  instrument  alone,  which,  since  the 
introduction  of  steam,  has  afforded  almost  unlimited  facilities  for  the 
employment  and  fabrication  of  the  coarser  metals ; we  refer  to  the 
steam-hammer.  When  this  tool  was  first  introduced,  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  since,  the  weight  of  the  hammer  was  about  five 
hundredweight,  whilst  that  of  tho  instruments  now  employed  in  the 
forging  of  guns,  large  shafts,  and  similar  descriptions  of  work,  in  some 
cases  attains  to  forty  tons.  And  it  is  even  stated  that  there  is  now 
one  in  course  of  construction  at  Sheffield,  intended  for  the  forging  of 
armour-plates,  of  nearly  one  hundred  tons.  The  rapid  development 
of  this  almost  superhuman  power,  then,  is  alone  able  to  accoimt  for 
the  tremendous  results  obtained  from  modem  implements  of  warfare, 
and  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  these  are  resisted  by  modem  armour. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  gigantio  features  that  mechanical  science 
is  making  such  rapid  strides.  The  various  woods  which  served  the 
purposes  of  our  forefathers  are,  indeed,  still  largely  employed,  but 
they  are  no  longer  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.  Steam  and 
machinery  now  perform  every  kind  of  work  with  greater  accuracy 
and  economy  than  did  formerly  muscle  and  bone,  and  we  have  our 
mechanism  for  sawing,  planing,  grooving,  tongueing,  carving,  and 
indeed  for  every  similar  operation. 

And  through  the  observations  and  experiments  of  men,  eminent 
in  physical  science,  we  may  calculate  upon  a greatly  increased  effi- 
ciency of  tho  motive  power  and  its  application  to  almost  every  kind  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

Steam,  to  which  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  our  readers  nothing 

• A full  r/mnufot  the  progress  of  these  branches  of  science  will,  however,  be 
fonnd  in  onr  ' Chronicles.' 
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can  well  bo  added,  is  itself  susceptible,  popularly  speaking,  of  a 
further  development,  and  what  is  known  amongst  engineers  as  super- 
heating, is  now  daily  acquiring  a greater  amount  of  favour.  The 
process  and  its  effect  are  simple  and  easily  understood. 

In  its  passage  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  where  its  work  has 
to  bo  performed,  the  steam  loses  a certain  amount  of  heat ; in  other 
words,  a portion  of  it  becomes  condensed  into  water ; and  in  addition 
to  this,  a certain  proportion  of  partially  vaporized  water  passes  fiem 
the  body  of  that  liquid  in  the  boiler  along  with  the  current  of  steam 
into  the  cylinder.  The  steam  thus  deteriorated  is,  according  to  the 
more  recent  plan,  “ superheated  ” in  its  passage,  the  result  being 
an  improvement  in  its  quality : for  owing  to  its  more  perfect  vapo- 
rization and  its  increased  temjMiraturc  on  its  arrival  in  the  cylinder,  it 
possesses  more  elasticity,  and  necessarily  a greater  impelling  power. 
The  superheating  process  is  performed  by  allowing  the  steam  to  pass 
through  an  apparatus  of  tubes,  around  which  tlic  flarao  or  heated 
gases  and  atmospheric  air  circulate  in  their  passage  from  the  boiler 
to  the  chimney,  thus  converting  the  water  charged  steam  into  elas- 
tic vapour,  or  what  is  technically  called  dry  steam ; and  utilizing 
an  amount  of  heat  wliich  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 

Another  equally  simple,  useful,  and  interesting  improvement  in 
engineering  science,  is  “ surface  condensing.”  The  ultimate  effect  is 
the  same  os  that  of  the  foregoing  process,  namely,  an  acquisition  of 
power  without  any  additional  expenditure  of  fuel.  No  doubt  our 
readers  will  have  frequently  observed  a jet  of  steam  passing  into  the 
sea  from  the  hulls  of  ’ steam-vessels.  This  is  the  partially  condensed 
steam,  after  it  has  done  its  work  in  the  cylinder;  and  in  order  to 
supply  its  place,  a fresh  stream  of  cold  sea-water  is  admitted  into  the 
boiler.  The  object  of  surface-condensing  is  to  save  the  steam  by  con- 
verting it  into  warm  water  and  returning  it  to  the  boiler.  The 
apparatus  somewhat  resembles  the  last-named  ; but  cold  water  for 
condensing  takes  the  place  of  steam  for  superheating.  Instead  of  tho 
cold  sea-water  passing  into  tho  condenser,  there  to  bo  mixed  with  the 
steam  and  piimpcd  off  again  along  with  it,  tho  steam  alone  passes 
through  tubes  in  tho  condenser,  and  arotmd  these,  there  flows  a current 
of  cold  sea-water  which  is  subsequently  pumped  out,  without  having 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  steam.  Tho  latter  is  returned  into  the 
boiler,  and  thus,  instead  of  cold  water  charged  with  saline  matter,  that 
vessel  is  supplied  with  distilled  water  at  a temperature  of  100“ 
to  120°.  Tho  foregoing  observations  apply  to  the  condensation  of 
waste  steam  from  the  ordinary  low-pressure  engine,  but  a still  further 
improvement  has  been  added,  inasmuch  os  the  steam  usually  ejected 
into  the  atmosphere  from  tho  high-pressure  engine  is  now  conducted 
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into  the  vacnum  in  the  cylinder  of  a low-pressure  engine,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  and  thence  through  the  surface-condensing 
apparatus  back  into  the  boiler  in  the  form  of  heated  distilled  water, 
thus  practically  working  two  distinct  engines.* 

These  are  but  two  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced 
into  a single  branch  of  mechanical  science,  and  if  our  space  allowed  it, 
we  might  touch  upon  many  others  in  its  various  sections.  We  could 
speak  of  the  advances  in  railway  travelling,  especially  over  short 
distances,  and  undergroimd,  instancing  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  with 
its  convenient  carriages,  excellent  system  of  lighting  and  signalling, 
and  consequently  the  comparative  safety  with  which  the  trains  pass  to 
and  fro.  Wo  might  refer  to  the  introduction  of  coal-cutting  machinery,]' 
which  will,  we  trust,  one  of  these  days,  put  an  end  to  the  destruction 
of  human  beings  under  the  most  terrible  circumstances  that  can  be 
conceived ; to  the  improvements  in  machinery  for  the  utilization  of 
hitherto  waste  products,  and  now  substances,  and  which  along  with 
others  already  named,  could  not  in  their  turn  be  accomplished  but 
for  the  emplojmient  of  improved  forms  of  iron,  such  as  the  cheaper 
stools  and  semi-steels,  homogeneous  metal,  malleable  cast-iron,  dx.  ^ 
but  our  readers  must  bo  content  with  these  passing  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  Mechanical  Science,  and  pass  on  with  us  to  the  last 
subject  which  demands  our  notice,  and  without  which  our  work  would 
bo  far  from  complete. 

We  now  i*ofer,  not  to  any  special  branch  of  science  or  human 
industry,  but  to  the  progress  of  scientific  education,  and  that  chiefly 
in  our  own  country. 

Whether  this  be  efiected  by  means  of  Philosophical  Institutions 
for  the  middle  and  higher  classes  ; in  the  University  Lecture  Hall  for 
students,  or  through  the  machinery  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
of  the  State ; it  is  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  our  eanicst  consideration ; 
anil  as  far  as  the  nature  of  our  work  admits,  a warm  support  will  be 
accorded  to  Science  instructors  of  every  rank  and  station ; indeed, 
it  will  bo  our  earnest  desire,  however  Rmited  may  be  our  influence,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  scientific  men,  from  the  most  illustrious 
observer,  to  the  humblest  labourer  in  the  fields  of  science. 

And  now,  conscious  that  in  this  e.xtendcd  but  hasty  survey,  we 
must  have  said  much  that  is  open  to  doubt  and  criticism,  and  left  un- 

• Of  the  two  Btenmers  ‘ Hibernian’  and  ‘ Bohemian,’  hotli  of  wliicli  are  atrnit 
the  same  tonnage,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Canada,  the  former  is  litteil 
with  a surface-eondenser,  but  not  the  latter.  Tho  fonner  consumes  44  tons  of 
coals  per  day.  and  makes  12J  knots  per  hour;  the  latter  requires  55  tons  per 
day,  and  steams  only  11  knots  per  hour. 

t Concerning  which,  some  valuable  information  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number  of  our  Journal. 
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said  many  things  which  readier  pons  or  abler  minds  would  have  treated 
with  accuracy  and  clearness,  we  have  a few  parting  words  to  add  to 
our  readers,  and  more  especially  to  a largo  class  to  whom  we  look  for 
considerable  support,  and  who  may  do  much  to  facilitate  our  labours ; 
we  moan  ministers  of  religion. 

It  would  avail  ns  little,  if,  after  intimating,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
preceding  pages,  that  the  social,  and  oven  the  political  bearings  of 
Science  will  not  be  overlooked,  we  were  to  remain  silent  on  the  great 
question  of  Theology.  To  do  this,  would  be  simply  to  arouse  suspi- 
cion, and  lead  to  misconstructions  which  a frank  exposition  of  our 
views  may  obviate : and  wo  have  less  hesitation  in  approaching  so  de- 
licate a question,  from  the  conviction  that  however  adverse  may  be  the 
views  of  individuals,  or  even,  here  and  there,  of  some  body  of  narrow- 
minded theologians,  a vast  majority  of  our  religions  teachers  look  with 
anxiety,  and  without  apprehension,  upon  each  new  revelation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  watch  with  interest  its  bearings  upon  theological 
inquiry.  Scientific  knowledge  will  never  lower  man’s  religious  nature, 
nor  render  it  any  loss  devotional,  unless  it  be  employed  for  worldly 
purposes,  or  perverted  to  private  ends  by  the  promptings  of  passion. 
Sound  Science  must  make  some  enemies,  for,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  drives  superstition  before  it,  as  chaff  is  driven  before  the  wind,  and 
it  may  answer  this  or  that  prophet  of  our  day  to  sneer  at  its  pro- 
pounders  as  self-righteous,  or  to  hold  them  up  to  scorn  as  infidels ; 
but  every  sincere  and  devoted  preacher  of  the  Truth,  knows  it  to  be 
not  only  to  his  interest,  but  that  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  other  branches  of  knowledge  than  those  immediately 
connected  with  his  vocation,  and  that  ho  should  at  least  march  abreast 
with,  if  not  precede,  the  foremost  rank  of  lay  inteUigenco.  That  many 
such  inquiring  men  will  be  amongst  our  readers,  as  they  may  already 
bo  found  amongst  our  contributors,  wo  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and 
the  question  arises,  how  shall  we  deal  with  such  subjects  as  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  Theology  ? 

There  need  bo  no  hesitation  in  furnishing  the  reply. 

It  would  ill  servo  the  ends  of  truth  in  any  form,  if  we  were  to 
interfere  with  the  free  discussion  of  scientific  topics  on  the  ground 
that  the  views  enunciated  might  give  offence  to  the  believers  in  some 
psuiicular  theological  doctrine.  Such  a course  would  defeat  rather 
than  promote  the  ends  of  true  religion,  and  it  may  oven  be  neces- 
sary that  wo  should  now  and  then  bo  tolerant  of  the  expressions  of 
what  may  appear  erroneous  or  extreme  views,  for  the  purpose  of  ulti- 
mately eliminating  the  truth.  Whilst,  however,  we  have  too  much 
faith  in  the  good  taste  and  right  feeling  of  our  collaborateurs  to  sup- 
pose that  freedom  of  discussion  would  ever  be  employed  as  a cloak  for 
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irreverence,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  it  will  not  be  with  our  cogni- 
zance or  sanction,  if  any  expression  in  the  slightest  degree  savouring 
of  this  quality  finds  its  way  into  our  Journal ; and  we  add  this,  not  to 
curry  favour  with  those  to  whom  these  remarks  are  more  particularly 
addressed,  but  in  order  that  persons  who  are  anxious  to  consult  these 
pages  with  a view  to  the  acquisition  of  sound  science  for  the  purposes  of 
religions  teaching,  may  not  be  driven  away,  to  make  place  for  others 
of  a less  friendly  disposition,  whose  aim  will  bo  to  detect  heresy,  or  to 
tom  the  revolations  of  nature  into  a means  of  upholding  superstition. 

The  cause  of  Science  may  be  advocated  on  the  ground  that  it  tends 
to  the  comfort  and  material  prosperity  of  the  human  race  ; or  because 
it  servos  to  elevate  man’s  intellect,  and  to  enable  him  better  to  fulfil 
his  brief  mission  on  Earth ; but  its  highest  title  to  a foremost  place  in 
the  literature  and  teachings  of  the  day  is  found,  not  in  either  of  these 
advantages,  but  in  the  fact  that  by  disciplining  the  minds  of  men  it 
imparts  to  them  a purer  and  more  elevated  conception  of  the  Creator, 
and  prepares  them  for  the  comprehension  of  the  highest  truths,  thus 
helping  to  fit  them  for  a purely  spiritual  existence. 
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TilE  COAL  EESOUECES  OF  GEEAT  BEITAIN. 

By  Edwahd  Hull,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain. 

Of  all  sciences,  none,  perhaps,  is  so  generally  regarded  as  devoid  of 
practical  application  ns  fjieology.  Tlte  employment  of  Astronomy  in 
Navigation  is  known  to  all ; tlio  nmuherlcss  uses  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Arts  are  self-evident;  Mineralogy  is,  of  course,  of  valuo  in  detecting 
minerals ; Physics,  in  laying  down  the  principles  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, and  Mechanics,  in  the  construction  of  machinery.  But  Ge- 
ology ! “ what  can  be  tho  use  of  Geology  ? ” asks  the  world.  If  you 
answer,  that  it  has  served  to  throw  a flood  of  light  on  the  past  history 
of  mm  globe,  such  a reply  will  not  satisfy  the  utilitarian ; and  the 
“ practical  ” miner  will  say  (though  erroneously)  that  he  can  work  his 
way  in  tho  earth  in  s,  arch  of  tlio  minerals  as  well  without,  as  with, 
a knowledge  of  Geology.  To  all  such  inquiries,  as  to  the  practical 
use  of  this  science,  let  me  proceed  to  give  a final  answer. 
Premising  that  Geology  is  capable  of  application  in  the  elucidation 
of  a nuuilxjr  of  questions  afiecting  our  every-day  life,  which  cannot  bo 
dwelt  upon  here,  I may  state  that  it  is  pre-eminently  useful,  and 
indisimnsablo  in  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  extent  of  those  stores  of 
mineral  fuel  which  Providence  has  laid  uj)  in  the  strata  of  the  earth 
for  the  service  of  man. 

The  coal  stored  up  in  the  bowels  of  tlio  earth  is  limited  in  quantity, 
and,  like  the  Sibylline  Books, when  once  burnt, is  irrecoverable;  every 
day  sees  this  store  diminished ; and  just  as  the  master  of  a house,  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  wishes  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  fuel  in  his 
cellar,  so  must  it  be  a subject  of  moment  to  us  as  a nation — depend- 
ing as  wo  do  so  largely  on  tho  supply  of  coal  for  our  manufivcturing, 
commercial,  and  even  political,  pre-eminence, — to  ascertain,  as  far  ns 
possible,  to  what  extent  we  may  reckon  on  the  continuance  of  this  great 
source  of  motive  power.  Without  the  aid  of  tho  science  of  Geology, 
such  an  inquiry  could  only  have  ended  in  disappointment ; with  it  we 
have  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  ns  far 
at  least  as  regards  the  actual  quantity  of  coal  itself. 

Tho  strata,  or  “ measm'cs,”  containing  the  beds  of  coal,  belong,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  great  Carboniferous  System  of  Eocks.  They 
occur  generally  under  two  modes  of  arrangement ; cither  as  “ basins  ” 
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or  “ fields and  on  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  it  may  be  well  to 
girc  a short  sketch  of  each  of  these  systems. 


Fio.  1. — Seelitm  of  the  Foreet  of  Dean  CoaDBaein. 


1.  Co«l.Meuuru.  2.  MiUitoiw  Orit  3.  MowtUin  Umeatone. 


Coal-hatin.  — The  section  of  a coal-basin  is  represented  in  the 
above  woodcut.  The  term  is  used  when  the  beds  dip  from  every  part 
of  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  When  the  basin  is  elongated 
in  oue  direction  to  a considerable  degree,  it  is  called  a “ trough 
but  as  it  is  rare  for  any  coal-bearing  tract  to  be  even  approxi- 
mately symmetrical,  the  term  “ basin”  serves  to  denote  all  such  tracts, 
whether  the  outline  be  circular  or  oval.  To  this  form  belongs  tho 
largest  coal-tract  in  Britain — tho  South  Wales  Coal-field  (No.  23  in 
Map),  as  also  that  of  tho  Forest  of  Doan  (24),  and  several  others. 


Fio.  2. — Section  of  the  Yorkehire  Coal-Field. 


1.  MJ^;DecUn  Lim«8tx>oe.  3.  Coal-Measiircft.  6.  limeetooe  Sb&Le. 

3.  Permiaa  SaiuUUtDe.  4.  MUbtooeUrit  MoontAlo  Limestone. 


Coal-field. — In  tho  case  of  a coal-field,  tho  strata  dip  (with  more 
or  less  regularity)  in  one  direction.  Such  an  arrangement  has  many 
modifications ; cither  tho  strata  dip  under  those  of  a more  recent 
formation,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  Yorkshire  Coal-field  (Fig.  2),  or  they 
are  cut  off  along  one  side  by  a fault,  as  in  the  Anglcsca  coal-field. 
This  is  tho  more  general  form  which  a coal-tract  assumes,  and  is 
often  much  varied  by  rolls  in  tho  strata,  or  by  dislocations. 

Coal-group. — Where  tho  strata  of  sevor^  coal-fields  dip  towards 
each  other,  and  under  those  of  a newer  formation,  such  as  tho  New 
Bod  Sandstone,  it  may  generally  bo  inferred  that  they  are  connected 
nndemeath,  and  that  if  the  newer  formation  wore  penetrated,  tho  coal- 
measures  could  bo  reached  beneath.  When  several  of  these  coal- 
fields are  thus  physically  connected,  they  give  rise  to  what  may  be  called 
“ a group  of  coal-fields,”  or  simply  a “ coal-group.”  Under  the  same 
title  we  ^80  place  a number  of  distinct  bastne  or  fields,  which  were  ori- 
ginally connected,  but  have  since  been  dissevered  by  denudation,  as 
those  of  tho  central  valley  of  Scotland.  In  this  manner  tho  British 
coal-areas  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  four  groups,  which,  on 
tho  map,  have  boon  marked  as  tho  Northern,  Western,  Eastern,  and 
Southern  coal-groups.  Those  groat  divisions  refer  more  immediately 
to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  tracts  than  to  that  which  they 
assumed  at  tho  time  of  their  formation.  Nevertheless  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  out  of  tho  four  only  two  wore  originally  continuous 
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with  one  another,  namely,  the  eastern  and  western  groups.  From  this 
groat  sheet  of  coal-bearing  strata  which  once  stretched  right  across 
our  island  from  sea  to  sea,  and  oven  further,  the  northern  and  tho 
southern  coal-groups  were  both  separated,  the  latter  by  a barrier  of 
land,  tho  former  by  dift'orcnco  of  ago  ; for  wo  now  know  that  coal  was 
in  process  of  formation  in  Scotland  while  tho  Carboniferous  limestone 
was  accumulating  in  the  sea-bod  over  tho  English  area.  The  fol- 
lowing ore  tho  subdivisions  or  fields  of  the  several  groups. 

Northebn  Coal-group  of  Scotland. 

Comprehending — 1,  the  Coal-fields  of  Ayrshire  ; 2,  Clyde  basin  ; 
3,  Losmahago  basin  ; 4,  Clackmannan  ; 5,  Fifeshire  ; 6,  The  Lothians. 

Eastern  Group  (England). 

8,  Great  Northcni  Coal-field  of  Northumberland  and  Durham ; 
9,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Notts  (only  one  coal-field). 

Western  Group  (England  and  Wales). 

10,  Lancashire ; 11,  Buniley  basin ; 12,  Flintshire ; 13,  Denbigh- 
shire ; 14,  Poynton  ; 15,  North  Staflbrdshirc  ; 16,  Chcadle ; 17, 
Shrewsbmry ; 18,  Colebrook  Dale;  19,  South  Stafibrdshiro ; 20,  War- 
wickshire ; 21,  Leicestershire  ; 22,  Forest  of  Wyro. 

Southern  Group  (England  and  Wales). 

23,  Forest  of  Doan  basin  ; 24,  Somersetshire ; 25,  South  Wales 
basin.  Besides  tho  above  enmnerated,  there  are  sovcrnl  small  detached 
fields,  such  as  those  of  the  Border,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  Whitehaven,  and  Anglcsea. 

Tho  two  great  coal-fields  of  tho  Eastern  group  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, connected  by  a tract  of  coal-measures  underlying  tho  Triassic 
and  Penniau  fonnations  along  the  cast  of  Yorkshire,  as  indicated  by 
the  shading  on  tho  map.  The  numerous  fields  of  the  Western  group 
ore,  ndthout  doubt,  physically  connected  underneath  the  Now  Kcd 
Sandstone  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire ; and,  os  already  stated,  those 
of  tho  Southern  group  were,  in  their  original  state,  joined  together. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  a survey  of  the  general  stmctiun 
and  oiTangemcnt  of  tho  coal-groups,  wo  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  resources  of  the  more  important  of  tho  fields  and 
basins. 

Northern  Coal-group. 

Having  already  enmnerated  the  memhers  of  this  group,  wo  must 
content  ourselves  with  treating  them  as  a whole,  liecause,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  throe  distinct  fields,  such  as  that  of  the  Lothians, 
Fife,  and  Lcsmaliago,  tho  coal-bearing  rocks  of  Scotland  are  all  physi- 
cally connected,  and  the  structm-o  of  each  is  too  complicated  to 
allow  of  treating  them  in  detail  within  tho  space  at  my  disposal. 

Tho  coal-formation  of  Scotland  belongs,  for  tho  most  part,  to  tho 
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lower  Carboniforotis  sorios,  and  is  thoreforo  of  groster  antiqnity  than 
that  of  England.  It  occupies  the  broad  valley  stretching  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  frontiers  of  the  Highlands,  and  on  the  south,  by  the  hilly  and 
wild  tract  which  gives  birth  to  the  sources  of  the  Tweed.  The  coal- 
seams  are  often  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks,  and  in 
some  places,  the  older  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  formations  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  terminate  the  continuity  of  the  beds.  There  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  show  that  coal  was  worked  in  Scotland  from  at 
least  the  fourteenth  century,*  and  the  Celtic  name  for  the  mineral  is  still 
preserved  in  that  of  a little  tarn,  called  Lough  Glo.  The  total  area  of 
workable  coal  equals  1,720  square  miles,  and  the  total  available  supply 
of  coal  to  a depth  of  4,000  feet,  amounts  to  25,300  millions  of  tons. I 
The  quantity  raised  in  1861,  was  11,081,000  tons  fr^m  424  col- 
lieries.|  In  this  is  included  the  double  coal-trough  of  the  Lothians 
— the  resources  of  which  wore  calculated  with  much  labour  by  Mr. 
Milne-Hulme  and  Mr.  S.  Nicol,  several  years  ago.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  estimates,  that  there  is  coal  enough  to  last  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  for  about  2,000  years. 

Eastern  CoAii-OBonp. 

The  Great  Northern  Coal-field. — The  resources  of  this  district  have 
been  more  fully  illustrated  than  those  of  any  other  coal-field  in  England. 
No  less  than  six  distinct  estimates  having  been  made,  and  they  all  come 
to  very  nearly  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the  available  quantity 
of  coal  at  the  time  specified  by  each. 

The  coal-field  extends  fr^m  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  on  the 
north,  to  that  of  the  Tyne  on  the  south,  a distance  of  fifty  miles.  The 
strata  dip  generally  eastward,  and  aro  ultimately  concealed  beneath 
the  table-land  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  which  is  now  penetrated 
by  shafts  in  search  of  the  subordinate  coal-beds.  The  actual  coal- 
field has  an  area  of  460  square  miles,  but  to  this  we  must  add  the  area 
overspread  by  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  other  formations  of  more 
recent  ago — that  is,  225  square  miles — making  in  all  685  miles,  and 
containing  about  7,200  millions  of  tons  of  available  coal.  This  coal- 
field has  from  the  infancy  of  mining  been  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers ; and  from  its  store  tho  Metropolis  of  tho  Empire  has  prin- 
cipally been  supplied.  The  consumption  is  still  steadily  increasing, 

* ,£nei  Sylvii  Opera,  p 443. 

t ' Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,’  2nd  edit.,  p.  179.  I must  here  apologize  to 
the  reader  for  quoting  mTself,  which  I do  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
no  other  authority  extant  for  the  resources  of  all  the  British  Coal-fields,  though 
there  arc  for  a few  special  ones  which  shall  ho  stated.  The  calculations  contained 
in  my  work  were  made  with  much  care,  and  have  been  used  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong, 
President  of  the  British  Association.  I may  here  state,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearanne  of  dogmatism,  that  in  dealing  with  so  large  a question  as  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal  in  any  of  our  coal-fields,  the  figures  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than 
cloec  approximations  to  the  reality,  but  it  would  be  a useless  repetition  to  place 
before  each  group  of  figures  such  words  as  “ about,"  " approximately,”  " nearly,” 
&c.,  which  the  rt^cr  is  requested  mentally  to  introduce  for  himself. 

{ Hunt's  ‘Mineral  Statistics  of  Great  Britain'  for  1861. 
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and  in  1861  reached  19,144,965  tons.  Supposing  the  amount  to  reach 
20  millions,  the  supply  would  last  360  years.  The  calculation  of 
Mr.  T.  Y.  Hall,  in  1854,  was  365  years. 

Coal-field  of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Notts. — This  is  the  largest 
coal-6eld  in  England,  and  extends  from  Bradford  and  Leeds  on  the 
north,  nearly  to  Derby  and  Nottingham  on  the  south,  a length  of  sixty 
miles.  Towards  the  northern  outcrop,  the  strata,  which  had  pre- 
viously maintained  a meridional  direction  throughout  a distance  of 
about  fifty  miles,  suddenly  bend  roimd  at  right-angles,  and  trending 
eastward,  are  ultimately  lost  beneath  the  Magnesian  Limestone  which 
passes  over  their  edges,  and  rests  on  the  Millstone  Grit.  The  same 
beds  again  re-appear  in  the  northern  coal-field,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing,  with  Professor  Phillips,  that  these  two  districts  are  phy- 
sically connected  beneath  the  more  recent  formations,  as  indicated  on 
the  map  by  the  faint  shiuling. 

The  gonei-al  dip  of  the  coal-strata  is  eastward ; but  there  are 
several  rolls  or  troughs  running  north  and  south  through  the  centre 
of  the  field.  The  coal,  which  is  of  very  fine  quality,  is  known  as 
“ splint,”  from  its  splintery  fractures. 

In  estimating  the  resources,  a considerable  addition  must  be  made 
to  the  area  of  the  actual  coal-field,  for  the  available  coal-ground  con- 
cealed beneath  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Trios  on  the  east,  amounts 
to  probably  one-half  as  much  again.  The  exact  distance  to  which  the 
coal-measures  extend  in  this  direction  is,  of  course,  at  present  a matter 
of  conjecture,  and  will  probably  never  be  known,  as  the  overlying  strata 
increase  in  thickucss  the  further  W'o  proceed  eastwards ; but  the  distance 
is  certainly  considerable.  The  Permian  beds  have  already  been 
pierced  in  several  places  by  collieries,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being 
that  recently  sunk  on  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  Shire- 
oaks,  in  which  the  Permian  beds  were  found  to  be  66  yards  in  thickness. 
Taking  the  area  of  the  coal-field  at  760  square  miles,  and  that  of  the 
available  ground  occupied  by  the  Magnesian  Limestone  at  400,  there  will 
thus  be  1,160  square  miles  with  coal,  an  area  larger  than  the  coal-basin 
of  South  Wales,  and  only  less  than  that  of  Scotland.  The  available 
quantity  of  coal  will  not  fall  short  of  16,800  millions  of  tons.  The 
quantity  raised  in  1861  was  14,490,919  tons,  so  that  at  this  rate  of 
consumption  there  is  sufiScieut  to  la.st  fur  upwards  of  a thousand  years. 
There  were  in  1861  about  577  collieries,  of  wliich  only  five  passed 
through  the  Magnesian  Limestone  in  1859.* 


The  Westkbn  Goal-group. 

The  Western  Coal-Group  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lanca- 
shire coal-field,  on  the  east  by  those  of  North  Stafifordshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Warwickshire  ; on  the  south  by  those  of  South  Staffordshire 
and  Shropshire,  and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Denbigh  and  Flintshire. 
The  strate  of  these  respective  coal-fields  have  a general  dip  towards 
the  centre  of  this  great  basin,  whieh  is  occupied  by  Triassic  and  Fer- 

• Aa  I am  informed  by  Mr.  C.  Morton,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector.  There  may 
have  been  a few  more  since  that  time. 
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mian  bods,  and  thore  can  scarcely  be  a question  that  the  coal-formation 
extends  underneath  over  the  whole  area  (as  represented  in  the  map), 
though  often  at  very  great  depths.  The  following  diagram  (Fig.  3) 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Carboniferous  beds  rise 
from  beneath  the  newer  formations  at  tho  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  basin. 


North  Wolu 
HilU. 


Fio.  3. — Section  of  the  Western  Coal-group. 


Derlvtblro 
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Gbethtre  PlAji). 


The  mineral  resources  of  this  vast  area,  which  is  not  less  than  4,700 
square  miles,  are  practically  inexhaustible  were  it  possible  to  work  the 
coal  over  the  whole  of  it,  but  such  an  idea  is  altogether  visionary,  as 
the  overlying  formations  often  attain  a thickness  of  5,000  feet,  which 
would  have  to  be  passed  through  before  reaching  tho  first  scam.  I 
shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  show  that  such  a depth  is  probably 
beyond  the  reach  of  mining  enterprise,  at  least  with  our  present 
mechanical  appliances.  I therefore  pass  at  once  to  tho  consideration 
of  the  available  portion  near  the  margin. 

SotUh  Lancashire.— to  the  great  demand  for  coal  arising  from 
the  extent  of  population  and  manufactures  in  this  country,  this  coal- 
field is  being  heavily  taxed.  The  area  of  tho  coal-bearing  portion*  is 
192  square  miles.  The  field  extends  from  Eainford  and  Prcscot  on 
the  west  to  Ashton-undcr-Lyno  on  tho  east,  at  which  place  it  bends 
southward  into  Cheshire,  and  throws  out  a small  arm  as  far  as  Poynton. 
The  general  dip  of  tho  strata  is  southward,  and  the  scams  descend 
under  tho  Triassic  rocks  of  Cheshire.  Within  a vertical  limit  of  4,000 
feet  there  is  an  available  quantity  of  coal  to  the  extent  of  3,700  mil- 
lions of  tons,  and  the  qu.autity  raised  in  1861  was  about  12  millions,  at 
which  rate  of  consumption  tho  coal  would  last  for  about  300  years. 

The  Burnley  Coal-Basin. — This  tract  lies  considerably  to  the  north 
of  tho  main  field.  It  is  in  form  a half-basin,  bounded  on  tho  south- 
east side  by  a largo  fault.  It  has  an  area  of  20  square  miles,  and  a 
combined  thickness  of  40  feet  of  coal.  The  available  quantity  is  about 
270  millions  of  tons,  and  tho  annual  yield  about  one  million. 

Flintshire  and  Denbighshire  Coal-fields. — These  two  fields  occupy 
the  same  general  range  of  hills,  rising  above  the  Triassic  plains  of 
Cheshire  and  Salop.  Tho  former  is  rapidly  approaching  exhaustion, 
owing  to  tho  fact  that  the  scams  nowhere  descend  to  any  great  depth, 
but  are  repeatedly  brought  to  the  surface  by  faults ; consequently 
they  have  been  largely  worked  in  tho  days  of  shallow  pits.  At 
Mostyn,  coal  is  worked  imder  tho  sea,  and  attempts  have  been  mode  to 
reach  the  scams  beneath  tho  New  Kcd  Sandstone.  Tho  area  of  the  field 
is  35  square  miles,  and  there  remains  for  future  supply  little  more  than 
20  miUious  of  tons,  of  which  tlio  present  generation  may  see  the  end. 

• This  is  exclusive  of  the  hilly  district,  in  which  thore  are  occasional  thin 
seams,  known  as  “ mountain  mines." 
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Tbo  Denbighshire  field,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a somewhat  larger 
area,  and  holds  a very  much  greater  quantity  of  coal.  It  occupies  about 
47  square  miles,  and  has  an  available  store  of  490  millions  of  tons. 
The  seams  dip  eastward  (see  Fig.  3),  under  largo  tracts  of  Permian 
and  Triassic  bods,  and  were  the  minerals  capable  of  being  followed 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  the  supply  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
extended.  The  quantity  raised  in  1861  from  these  two  coal-fields, 
amounted  to  1,870,250  tons. 

North  Staffordshire  Coal-field. — Considering  its  extent,  this  is  one 
of  the  richest,  and  at  the  same  time  least  developed,  coal-fields  in 
Britain.  With  an  area  of  75  square  miles,  a vertical  thickness  of 
5,000  feet  of  cool-bearing  strata,  containing  22  valuable  seams,  as 
well  as  several  very  rich  beds  of  ironstone  ; there  ore  only  a few  mines 
of  any  great  depth,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  district  may  be 
considered  virgin  ground.  At  the  same  time  mining  operations  are 
being  rapidly  extended,  so  that  between  the  years  1857-61,  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  raised  had  doubled  itself,  and  in  the  latter  year  it  reached 
2,372,500  tons. 

The  shape  of  this  coal-field  is  nearly  triangular,  with  its  apex  to 
the  north.  Towards  the  south  and  west  the  coal-measures  dip  at 
moderate  angles  under  Permian  and  Triassic  formations,  which  at  no 
distant  day  will,  in  all  probability,  bo  invaded  by  collieries.  The 
available  supply  of  coal  for  future  use  is  not  less  than  1,600  millions 
of  tons,  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  present  drain  fur  nearly 
700  years. 

The  Cheadlo  coal-field  is  separated  from  that  of  North  Stafford- 
shire by  a ridge  of  Millstone  Grit,  and  contains  only  a few  of  the  lower 
seams.  In  an  economic  point  of  view  it  is  unimportant. 

South  Staffordshire  Coal-field. — This  coal-field  is  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  upheaved  bodily  through  the  Triassic  rocks 
along  two  lines  of  dislocation  which  bound  it  on  the  cast  and  west  sides. 
Unlike  that  just  described  as  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  the  meridian  of  its  career,  and  as  being  on  the 
verge  of  old  age.  Its  extraordinary  richness  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  its  early  decline,  and  the  treasures  easily  acquired  have  been 
often  recklessly  squandered.  No  district  in  Britain  has  been  more  fa- 
voured by  nature  in  the  richness  of  its  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  but  un- 
fortunately for  their  efficient  and  economical  working,  they  have  been 
placed  too  near  the  surface,  and  consequently  have  been  mined  by 
means  of  a vast  number  of  small,  ill-managed  coal-pits,  instead  of  on 
a well-regulated  system  of  mining,  such  as  is  involved  in  the  working 
of  more  extensive  collieries.  In  some  places  the  water  from  the  old 
excavations  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  to  such  a degree  that 
largo  areas  are  hopelessly  drowned  out,  and  in  others  much  of  the 
coid  has  been  wasted.  At  the  same  time  this  mineral  wealth  has 
given  rise  to  the  concentration  of  an  enormous  amount  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  the  spectacle  of  blast-furnaces,  foundries,  coal 
and  iron-pits,  and  houses  interlaced  by  a network  of  canals,  railways, 
and  roads,  wMch  the  “ block  country  ” presents,  is  familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers. 
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Over  the  southern  half  of  the  field — that  is,  south  of  the  Bentley 
fault— a coal-seam  no  less  than  30  feet  thick  is,  or  was,  spread.  It  is 
called  the  “ Dudley  10-yard  seam,”  and  is  the  thickest  in  England,  if 
not  in  Britain.  North  of  the  fault  it  is  split  up  into  nine  separate 
seams,  which  collectively  form  30  feet  of  coal.*  The  area  of  the  coal- 
field is  93  square  miles,  and  of  the  original  quantity  of  3,000  millions 
of  tons  of  coal,  not  more  than  960  millions  remain.  The  production 
of  coal  has  of  late  years  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1861  it  reached 
7,253,750  tons  &om  580  collieries.  Taking  the  futuce  production  at 
eight  millions  of  tons,  the  coal  would  last  120  years. 

Coldtrook  Dale  Coal-field. — This  district  is  even  further  advanced 
towards  exhaustion  than  the  one  we  have  just  considered.  The  coal 
has  been  worked  hero  more  than  a thousand  years,  for  it  was  foimd  in 
the  ruins  of  nriconium,'|’  and,  with  the  rich  seams  of  ironstone,  has 
laid  the  foimdation  of  several  celebrated  iron  manufactories.  Over 
the  larger  part  of  the  field  both  minerals  have  been  already  worked 
out,  and  the  only  place  whore  they  yet  remain  entire  is  along  the 
eastern  edge.  The  miles  of  counby  covered  by  mounds  of  slag,  and 
waste  heaps  of  former  mines,  b^  witness,  even  to  the  casual 
passer-by,  that  the  earth  has  been  despoiled  of  all  her  treasures. 

The  area  of  the  field  is  28  square  miles.  The  beds  dip  eastward, 
and  may  one  day  be  followed  under  the  Permian  and  New  Red  Sand- 
stone ; but  there  are  certain  irregularities  in  the  stratification  of  this 
coal-field,  that  render  it  uncert^  to  what  extent  the  beds  of  coal 
underlie  the  newer  formations.  Only  one-third  of  the  original 
quantity  of  workable  coal  remains,  which  we  may  place  at  14  millions 
of  tons.  In  1861  the  quantity  raised  was  829,750  tons,  so  that  twenty 
years  hence  the  coal  wiU  in  all  probability  be  exhausted. 

Leieeeterthire  Coal-field. — This  is  a small,  but  rich  district,  as  it 
contains  one  seam  12  or  14  feet  in  thickness,  and  several  others  of 
value.  On  the  Coleorton,  or  eastern  side,  there  are  several  collieries 
which  are  situated  on  the  Trias,  and  it  was  here,  at  Whitwick  colliery, 
that  George  Stephenson,  with  that  power  of  observation  so  remarkable 
in  him,  fit^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coal-measures  dipped 
under  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  then  demonstrated  the  fact  by 
sinking  a shaft  to  the  main  coal,  j 

The  area  of  this  field  is  upwards  of  15  square  miles,  of  which  a 
part  is  concealed  by  newer  formations,  with  an  available  supply  of 
140  millions  of  tons.  The  quantity  raised  in  1861  was  740,000  tons. 

Warwickehire  Coal-field. — The  position  of  this  coal-field  is  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  farthest  prolongation  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous strata  towards  the  south-east  of  England.  It  occupies  a long 
and  narrow  strip  of  country,  stretching  from  near  Tamworth  to  Wyken, 
a distance  of  15  miles.  The  strata  dip  to  the  south-west  imder  large 
tracts  of  the  Fermion  formation,  where  the  coal  lies  at  accessible 
depths,  and  will  greatly  prolong  the  resources  of  the  district.  The 

* Mr.  J.  B.  Jukes’  ‘Memoir  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Coal-field.'  2nd  edition. 

t Or  Wroxeter.  Mr.  T.  Wright  states  that  cinders  wore  discovered  mider 
several  of  the  hypocansts. 

1 Smiles'  * Life  of  G.  Stephenson.* 
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area  of  the  coal-field  is  30  square  miles,  and  the  aTailable  supply 
about  400  millions  of  tons,  to  which  a very  largo  addition  must  bo 
made  for  the  quantity  underlying  the  Permian  formation.  In  1861 
the  produce  of  this  coal-field  was  only  647,000  tons,  which  cannot  bo 
said  to  be  in  due  proportion  to  the  resources. 

The  small  and  but  slightly  productive  districts  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
Forest  of  Wyre,  and  the  Clce  Hills,  do  not  require  special  notice  here, 
further  than  to  intimate  their  existence. 

SOUTHEBS  CoAL-OBOUr. 

Forest  of  Dean  Coal-hasin. — In  structure,  this  is  a more  perfect 
basin  than  any  in  Britain,  as  the  strata  everywhere  dip  from  the  cir- 
cumference towards  the  centre  (Fig.  1 ).  It  is  by  no  means  opened  up  to 
the  exteftt  of  its  capabilities,  and  for  the  most  part  presents  the  aspect  of 
rich  forest  scenery,  with  only  an  occasional  coal-pit  chimney  at  wide 
intervals  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  trees.  Its  area  is  84  square  miles, 
and  it  contains  about  560  millions  of  tons  of  available  coal.  Thu 
annual  produce  is  almut  1,000,000  tons,  which  in  a few  years  will  bo 
considerably  extended  by  the  introduction  of  railways  now  in  process 
of  construction. 

Brislol  and  Somersetshire  Coal-basin. — The  greater  portion  of  this 
basin  is  unconfonmibly  overlaid  by  a newer  formation  of  Trias,  through 
which  the  coal-measures  only  appear  at  intervals  : yet  its  general  form 
has  been  pretty  well  ascertained  by  means  of  collieries  and  borings. 
Including  the  parts  occupied  by  Red  Marl  and  Lias,  the  area  is  not 
less  than  15U  square  miles,  with  51  seams  of  coal  distributed  through 
5,000  feet  of  strata.  Of  these  seams,  however,  only  20  arc  of  a thick- 
ness of  2 feet  and  upwai-ds,  and  owing  to  some  special  physical  impe- 
diments (such  as  the  presence  of  tlic  “ I’ennaut  Grit"),  very  largo 
deductions  require  to  be  made  before  arriving  at  the  available  supply. 
This  quantity  I do  not  place  at  a higher  figure  than  2,000,000,000  tons. 
The  produce  for  1861  was  1,025,525  tons. 

South  Wales  Coal-basin. — The  greatest  of  our  coal-basins  is  the  lost 
but  one  to  be  described.  It  is  truly  an  astonishing  reservoir  of  mine- 
ral fuel,  w'hether  wo  regard  it  fur  its  actual  art«,  nut  less  than  910 
square  miles : the  enormous  thickness  of  the  strata  stored  w'ith  coal, 
reaching  10,000  feet;  the  vertical  accumulation  of  coal,  stated  by  one 
authority  to  be  from  70  to  100  feet  in  thickness;  • or  lastly,  from  the 
symmetrical  form  of  its  outline,  which  is  nearly  that  of  a pear.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  elongated  basin  or  trough  in  which  the  strata  dip  towards 
the  central  axis,  that  axis  itself  at  the  same  time  coinciding  with  a 
great  upheaval  of  the  strata  in  the  form  of  a roll  or  anticlinal.  The 
coal-field  is  divided  into  three  districts  ; the  west,  yielding  anthracite  ; 
the  centre,  steam  coal;  and  the  east,  bituminous  coal  The  richer 
beds  lie  near  the  bottom,  and  these  are  often  placed  wdthin  reach  of 
mining  operations  by  the  great  depth  of  the  valleys,  which  penetrate 
for  miles  into  the  central  high-lands,  laying  bare  the  strata  many  hun- 
dred feet. 

• Mr.  H.  H.  Vivian,  •Speech  on  the  Coal  Clanae,'  House  of  ^on1mon^  18i>l. 
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The  quantity  of  available  coal  yet  remaining  is,  according  to  my 
own  calculations,  24,000,000,000  tons.  Tliis  is  one-half  the  whole 
amount  originally  contained  in  the  basin,  a very  largo  portion  of  which 
is  at  a depth  below  4,000  and  5,000  feet.  The  jjroduce  of  the  313 
collieries  in  1861  was  6,690,771  tons,  which  is  considerably  lower  than 
in  previous  years,  probably  from  the  falling  off  in  the  export  trade 
owing  to  the  American  war,  but  even  should  the  amount  reach  ten 
millions  of  tons,  there  is  enough  to  last  2,400  years,  or  to  supply  the 
whole  consiunption  of  Great  Britain  for  about  300  years, — a fact  which 
one  might  suppose  ought  to  set  the  mind  of  the  public  at  rest  on  the 
subject  of  our  coal-resources.* 

Cumberland  Coal-field. — This  being  detached  fi^im  any  of  the  above 
groups,  I have  reserved  for  the  last.  It  forms  a small  band  stretching 
along  the  sea,  from  Whitehaven  to  Maryport,  and  has  been  worked  from 
very  ancient  times,  as  we  have  documents  showing  that  the  seams  had 
been  followed  under  the  sea  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  area  of  the  coal-field  is  25  square  miles,  and  the  quantity 
of  coal  remaining  for  use  about  90  millions  of  tons. 

The  following  summary  of  the  above  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

Oeneral  Summary.^ 


Group. 

Areu, 

square  milet. 

Resources  In 
roilUous  of  tooa. 

Produce,  1861, 

Number  of 
GolUtriet. 

Northern  . . . 

Eastern  .... 
Western  . . . 

Southern  . . . 
Cumberland  . . 

1,920 

1,845 

535 

1,094 

25 

25,300 

24,000 

7,594 

26,560 

90 

11,081,000 

34,635,884 

25,643,000 

13,201,796 

1,256,644 

424 

848 

1,158 

616 

28 

5,419 

83,544 

86,817,324 

2,974 

The  above  figures  being  rendered  into  words,  moan  that  there  are 
in  Great  Britain,  within  a depth  of  4,000  feet  from  the  surface, 
83,544,000,000  of  tons  of  coal  available,  and  that  this  quantity  divided 
by  the  quantity  raised  in  1861,  say  86,000,000  of  tons,  would  last  for 
about  970  years. 

Having  thus  determined  approximately  the  resources  of  our  coal- 
fields, and  making  no  pretensions  to  prophecy,  it  might  be  wise,  perhaps, 
to  close  this  article  unthout  venturing  one  word  regarding  the  future. 
Nothing  is  more  liable  to  error  than  prospective  statistics ; the  only 
person  who  is  privileged  to  make  use  of  them  being  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  tho  time  being.  At  the  same  time,  the  falsifi- 

• Tho  ostimatos  of  Mr.  Vivian  nro  much  larger  than  my  own  ; but  I think 
be  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  multiplying  the  average  thickness  of  coni  into  tho 
full  area  ; whereas  the  range  of  some  scums  is  very  far  short  of  that. 

t The  produce  and  number  of  collieries  are  from  tho  ‘ Mineral  Statistics  of  Great 
Britain,'  for  1861,  by  B.  Hunt,  F.B.S.,  but  differently  ertanged  to  suit  the  classifi- 
cation into  groups  here  adopted. 
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cations  to  which  the  estimates  of  this  great  functionary  are  often  suh- 
ject,  may  well  be  a warning  to  all  would-be  minor  prophets  not  to 
venture  on  forbidden  ground.  We  feel  it,  however,  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  in  vindication  of  what  may  appear  the,  somewhat  arbitrary, 
limit  of  depth  which  wo  have  adopted  in  the  above  calculations  of  our 
coal  resources.  The  reader  will  be  justified  in  inquiring,  why  we 
prefer  4,000  feet  to  6,000  on  the  one  hand,  or  3,000  on  the  other,  and 
he  is  therefore  entitled  to  a reply,  though  it  must  bo  a brief  one. 

Taking  the  latter  figure  first,  we  may  state  at  once  that  this  depth 
has  already  been  attained,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  more  than  one  colliery, 
both  in  our  own  cotmtry  and  on  the  Continent,*  and  no  colliery  mana- 
ger will  maintain  that  the  limit  has  been  hero  reached. 

With  regard  to  5,000  feet  as  a limit  of  depth  the  case  is  otherwise  ; 
for  wo  have  reason  to  conclude  that  supposing  this  depth  to  have  been 
attained,  the  temperature,  not  to  speak  of  other  obstacles,  would  bo 
found  so  high  as  to  forbid  the  employment  of  himian  labour. 

The  increase  of  temperature  as  wo  penetrate  from  the  surface,  is  a 
law  which  has  been  established  on  the  evidence  of  a largo  number  of 
observations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  our  own  country  very  in- 
teresting and  careful  experiments  have  been  made  in  several  mines ; 
both  in  the  metallic  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  the  coal  mines  of  the  North 
of  England,  j Having  on  a previous  occasion  given  the  experiments 
in  detail,  the  results  need  only  be  stated  here,  and  are  summarised  in 
the  following  table,  together  with  the  temperatures  calculated  to  a depth 
of  4,000  feet. 

Table  of  Increase  of  Temperature  for  Depth. 


Depth  in  feet. 

Increate  of 
Temperature  due 
to  Depth. 

Increase 
due  to  IVoglty 
of  Air. 

ItesuUing 

Temperatore. 

l,.'’)00 

21-42 

5-0 

76-92 

2,0(X) 

27R5 

6-5 

84-85 

2,500 

35*5 

8-5 

94-00 

3,'X)0 

42-14 

9-83 

102-47 

3,500 

49-28 

11-OG 

111-44 

4,000 

50-42 

13-16 

120-08 

In  the  above  table  “ the  temperature  of  no  variation  ” adopted,  is 
60'5°  at  a depth  of  50  feet  from  the  surface. 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  even  at  a depth  of 
4,000  feet,  a temperature  may  bo  expected  more  than  tropical,  though 
less  than  it  would  be  at  5,000  feet,  and  sufficient,  we  think,  to  place 

• One  Bliaft  in  Belgium,  we  are  assured,  is  932  yards  in  deptii.  In  Baxony, 
there  is  another  upwards  of  800  yards ; and  in  the  Dukinfleld  Colliery,  the  bla(^ 
mine  has  been  followed  to  a depUi  of  940  yards  from  the  surface. 

t Experiments  mode  at  Rose  Bridge  Colliery,  Wigan,  and  Dukinfleld  Colliery, 
Ashton-under-Lync,  and  dctailerl  at  length  in  the  ‘ Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,' 
pp,  223-232.  The  latter  were  first  published  by  Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  F.E.8.,  in  the 
‘ Philosophical  Transactions,'  vol.  cxlvii. 
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tLo  limit  of  depth  within  the  last-mentioned  figure.  The  means  by 
which  the  temperature  even  at  4,000  may  be  reduced  so  as  to  admit 
of  healthful  labour  is  ventilation,  and  the  question  remains,  to  what 
extent  can  this  bo  accomplished.  A series  of  interesting  experiments 
undertaken  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Bryham,  at  Rose  Bridge  Colliery, 
Wigan,  enables  us  to  arrive  at  the  following  general  conclusion  ; — that 
in  a mine  of  ordinary  extent,  the  temperature  con  bo  lowered  by 
20°  or  30°,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  shaft,  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  cool  air  of  winter  reduces  the  heat  of  the  mine  moro 
than  tW  of  summer  time,  so  that  oven  with  a depth  of  4,000  feet  it 
may  be  often  impossible  to  excavate  the  coal  except  during  the  colder 
months  of  the  year. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  our  doing  more  than  to  glance  at  the  post 
history  and  future  prospects  of  coal-mining.  It  may  bo  said  that  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  art  had  only  smouldered.  It  was 
when  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  revolutionized  the  industry  of 
this  country,  that  mining  burst  forth  with  an  energy  previously  un- 
approached.  Probably  not  more  than  ten  miUions  of  tons  of  coal 
were  raised  at  the  commencement  of  this  century ; yet  in  1830  the 
quantity  raised  was  thirty  millions,  and  in  1851  not  less  than  fifty-four 
millions.*  From  1854  downwards,  wo  have  the  returns  of  the  Mining 
Record  Office,'!'  which  show  a general  tendency  to  expansion,  though 
with  fiuctuations ; the  maximum  having  been  reached  in  1861,  when 
the  enormous  quantity  of  eighty-six  milUons  of  tons  was  brought  to 
the  surface. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  it  would  bo  rash  to  assume 
that  the  experience  of  the  post  is  to  be  a criterion  of  the  future.  We 
neither  'wish  for,  nor  expect,  an  increase  during  the  remainder  of  this 
century  at  all  proportionate  to  that  of  the  earlier  half,  and  this  view  is 
home  out  by  some  of  the  later  returns.  Some  of  oiu:  coal-fields,  as 
has  been  shown,  have  passed  their  meridian,  and,  having  expended 
their  strength,  are  verging  on  decay.  Others  have  attained  their 
maximum,  or  nearly  so ; this  indeed  is  the  cose  with  the  majority.  Tho 
younger  coal-fields  will  have  much  of  their  strength  absorbed  in  com- 
pensating for  the  falling  ofiF  of  the  older ; so  that  in  a few  years  tho 
whole  of  our  coal-producing  districts  will  reach  a stage  of  activity 
beyond  which  they  cannot  advance,  but  around  which  they  may 
oscillate.  Entertaining  these  'views,  I am  inclined  to  place  tho 
possible  maximnm  of  production  at  one  hundred  millions  of  tons  a 
year ; and  yet  it  has  been  shown  that  oven  with  this  enormous  “ out- 
put,” there  is  enough  coal  to  last  for  eight  centuries. 

* On  tho  authority  of  Mr.  J.  Dickinson,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Cool 
Hines. 

f ‘Mineral  Statistics,' 1851-61. 
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OCEANIC  TELEGRAPHY. 

I.  The  Deep-Sea  Bed  of  the  Atlantic  and  its  Inhabitants. 

By  Dr.  G.  C.  Wallich,  F.L.S. 

The  sounding  machine  has  already  conducted  us  to  the  conhnes  of  an 
unexplored  world.  It  has  enabled  ns  to  penetrate  the  secret  so  long 
and  so  steadfastly  concealed  by  nature  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  by  placing  within  our  grasp  the  still  living  forms  of  creatures 
differing  in  no  material  respect  from  some  of  those  inhabiting  moderate 
depths,  yet  capable  of  sustaining  existence  under  the  extraordinary 
conditions  known  to  prevail  amidst  the  more  profound  abysses  of  the 
sea-bed.  In  short,  it  has  taught  us  that  oui-  preconceived  views  con- 
cerning the  incompatibility  of  these  conditions  with  the  performance 
of  functions  which  are  essential  to  life,  are  erroneous  and  demand  most 
careful  revision. 

The  fact,  as  thus  stated,  appears  simple  enough,  and  may,  by 
many  persons,  be  regarded  ns  involving  purely  scientific  issues.  It 
will  be  our  aim,  however,  to  show  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  ; 
and  that,  whilst  the  interest  attaching  to  tho  discovery  of  animal  life 
under  such  circumstances  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  likely  to  lead  to 
valuable  results  in  every  department  of  Natural  History,  tho  prac- 
tical bearing  of  this  discovery  on  the  question  of  Oceanic  Telegraphy 
is  of  no  less  important  a character.  But  in  order  to  render  ourselves 
intelligible,  we  must  briefly  direct  attention  to  what  was  known  on  the 
subject  prior  to  tho  time  when  it  assumed  its  present  aspect  through 
tho  discovery  of  living  star-fish  procured  from  a depth  of  nearly  a 
mile-and-arhalf  below  the  surface. 

Without  stopping  to  notice  tho  various  conjectures  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  deep-sea  bed,  which  had  previously  been  hazarded,  it 
may  suffice  to  mention  that  specimens  of  tho  material  of  which  it  is 
composed  were,  for  tho  first  time,  systematically  obtained  about  ten 
years  ago.  These  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  extremely  fine 
mud,  with  a largo  proportion  of  microscopic  shells  belonging  to  one- 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Some  of  the  shells  retained  a considerable  portion  of  the  gelatinous 
substance  of  which  the  bo<lics  of  this  class  of  organisms  is  com- 
posed. But  at  this  point  tho  evidence  failed.  For  whilst  the  fiact 
of  those  organisms  having  been  raised  from  vast  depths  was  too 
clearly  established  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  luiglit  have  been  drifted  from  shallow  water  by  oceanic  currents, 
nr  have  lived  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  gradually  subsided  to  tho 
bottom  after  death.  Accordingly,  the  mere  presence  of  tho  gelatinous 
substance  of  which  their  bodies  are  formed,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  tho  well-known  preservative  power  of  sea-water  highly  charged 
with  saline  matter,  affords  no  proof  whatever  of  the  creatures  having 
lived  in  tho  localities  from  which  they  had  been  convoyed  by  the 
sounding  machine.  But  although  the  determination  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  animal  life  can  be  sustained  at  such  depths  was 
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reserved  for  a later  period,  these  earlier  soundings  were  not  barren  of 
highly  important  results ; for  they  enabled  Professor  Ehrenbcrg,  on 
comparison  of  the  material  obtained  from  the  bottom  with  that 
entering  into  the  formation  of  chalk,  to  annomice  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  this  rock  is  built  up,  atom  by  atom,  of  shells  similar  to 
those  met  with  in  such  profusion  along  the  bed  of  the  ocean ; and 
farther,  that  it  must  have  been  deposited  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  now  prevailing ; thereby  fiurnishing  the  clearest  proof  that 
the  great  forces  which  were  in  operation  at  the  sea-bed  countless  ages 
ago,  are  in  operation  still ; and  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  be 
BO  through  all  time. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  the  survey  of  the  sea-bed 
received  a fresh  and  powerful  impulse  from  the  project  of  establishing 
communication  between  Europe  and  America  by  means  of  a Telegra- 
phic Cable.  With  a view  to  ascertain  the  general  contour  and  com- 
position of  the  portion  of  the  Atlantic  it  was  proposed  to  traverse,  on 
expedition  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  soimd 
from  shore  to  shore.  But  unfortunately,  the  information  elicited  in 
the  course  of  this  survey  was  so  vitiated  by  inaccuracies  as  to  have 
induced  the  eminent  ofiScer,  then  in  charge  of  the  Hydrographic 
department  at  Washington,  to  pronounce  it  untrustworthy.  A second 
expedition  was  accordingly  equipped,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  depths  recorded  on  this  occasion 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  the  intervals  between  the  positions  at 
which  soundings  were  token  were  so  great,  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
specimens  of  the  bottom  so  imperfect,  that,  looking  at  the  matter  as 
we  now  do  after  the  event,  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  the  informa- 
tion elicited  as  in  any  degree  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  enterprise  for  which  the  survey  was  undertaken.* 

It  is  true  these  soundings,  as  far  as  they  went,  indicated  no 
extreme  alternations  of  level  along  the  course  traversed.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  hazardous  than  to  assume,  because  a 
certain  degree  of  uniformity  os  to  depth  manifests  itself  at  the  isolated 
spots  on  wliich  soundings  were  taken,  that  a like  degree  of  imifomiity 
must  prevail  over  the  wide  intervening  spaces.  Of  the  spaces  them- 
selves wo  know  literally  nothing.  Nevertheless  on  these  imperfect 
premises  was  it  maintained,  and  by  many  persons  believed,  that  the 
entire  central  tract  of  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  being  characterized  by 
variations  of  level  and  occasional  areas  of  naked  and  perhaps  rugged 
rock,  such  as  we  might  expect  to  encounter  here  and  there  in  a region 
so  extended,  consists  of  a level  plateau,  the  entire  surface  of  which  is 
covered  by  a soft  stratum  of  mud,  similar  to  that  indicated  by  tho 
earlier  soundings.  Now,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that,  how- 
ever steep  a submerged  declivity  may  Ix),  unless  the  depth  is  ascer- 
tained at  two  or  more  consecutive  points,  tho  information  clicito<l  will 
be  tho  same  as  if  the  sounding-machine  had  been  dropped  on  the  most 
perfect  level.  And  accordingly,  for  aught  these  soundings  have  shown 

• To  render  this  statement  intelligilile,  it  may  be  mentioned  tlmt  along  1,;!00 
mile*  of  tho  Mid-Atlantic  Telegraph  route,  only  forty-one  isounilingn  were  taken, 
the  intervals  varying  between  32  and  71  geographical  miles. 
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to  tho  contrary,  the  bed  of  tho  Atlantic  may  present  features  the  most 
opposite  to  those  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  But  let  ns  jiot  be 
misunderstood.  It  is  neither  our  intention  to  assert,  nor  do  wo  believe, 
that  insuperable  alternations  of  level  ore  likely  to  be  encountered.  Wo 
simply  deprecate  tho  hasty  adoption  of  a view  so  unsubstantiated  by 
proof,  and  so  calculated,  if  erroneous,  to  interfere  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  of  tho  day. 

It  should  bo  bomo  in  mind,  that  tho  supposed  plateau  does 
not  comprise  a limited  area,  but  one  extending  for  upwards  of  a 
thousaud  miles  across  tho  basin  of  tho  Atlantic.  Now,  there  is  no 
parallel  case  to  this  in  any  portion  of  tho  present  dry  land.  And, 
since  there  is  no  ground  for  tho  belief  that  such  a vast  area  could 
possibly  have  remained  imafifected  by  the  agencies  which  produce  modi- 
fications in  tho  earth’s  crust  elsewhere;  it  is — to  sny  tho  least  of  it — 
extremely  improbable  that  so  signal  on  exception  should  occur  only 
along  that  portion  of  tho  sea-hed  which  has  been  selected  as  tho  site  of 
the  Telegraphic  Cable.  Wo  say  only,  because,  judging  from  soundings 
taken  elsewhere,  it  is  manifest  that  alternations  of  level  are  tho  rule 
rather  tlian  tho  exception,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  they  are  of  an 
important  kind. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  soundings,  in  order  to 
prove  tho  acciu^y  of  this  opinion.  Tho  islands  that  rise  so  abniptly 
in  many  portions  of  the  Atlantic,  if  reduced  somewhat  in  elevation, 
might  occur  over  and  over  again  within  tho  intervals  at  which  tho 
depths  hove  been  recorded,  and  yet  be  completely  overlooked.  Their 
existence  is  known  simply  because  they  are  lofty  enough  to  apjKjar 
above  water.  It  would  be  on  act  of  rashness,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  formations  similar  in  their  character,  but  of  smaller  size,  do  not 
occur  in  positions  where  they  still  remain  unrecognized. 

Of  what  then,  it  may  asked,  does  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
centour  and  composition  of  tho  sea-bod  really  consist  ? The  answer 
to  this  question  is  by  no  moans  unsatisfactory.  Thus,  it  is  certain 
that  in  no  region  of  the  ocean  in  which  soundings  have  heretofore 
been  attempted  with  adc(iuato  apparatus,  is  tho  depth  so  inordinate  as 
to  bo  beyond  reach.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  ns  n general  rule,  tho 
depths  are  moderate — that  is  to  say,  rarely  exceeding  2,500  fathoms, 
or  a trifle  under  throe  miles ; that,  for  tho  most  part,  tho  bottom  is 
composed  of  a soft  but  tenacious  mud,  consisting  cither  of  an  admixture 
of  organic  and  inorganic  debris,  or  of  one  of  these  constituents  more 
or  less  iinoombined  with  tho  other ; and  lastly,  and  pre-eminently 
perhaps,  that  deep-seated  currents,  if  they  prevail  nt  all,  ore  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  too  feeble  to  produce  tho  slightest  deleterious  effect 
upon  a submerged  Telegraphic  Cable.  These,  wo  venture  to  say,  are 
no  unsatisfactory  results  when  weighed  against  tho  limited  and  imper- 
fect nature  of  the  opportunities  that  have  hitherto  been  aftbrded  for 
the  exploration  of  the  sea-bed  ; and  so  far  from  being  of  a dishearten- 
ing tendency,  they  offer  conclusive  evidence  that  the  perfection  of  our 
knowledge  with  regard  to  tho  conditions  prevailing  along  any  given 
tract  of  tho  sea-bed,  falls  readily  within  our  powers,  and  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  and  perseverance. 
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It  wonld  occupy  too  much  space  wero  wo  to  enter  into  the  whole 
of  the  facte  bearing  on  the  muddy  deposits,  with  whoso  presence,  over 
a considerable  area  of  the  soa-b^,  the  sounding-machine  has  made 
us  acquainted.  But  there  is  one  poi:  t to  which  wo  must  invite  atten- 
tion, inasmuch  as  its  importance  can  hardly  bo  overestimated,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  has  heretofore  been  almost  entirely  overlooked. 

In  some  of  the  deeper  sotmdings,  both  on  the  North  and  Mid- 
Atlantic  routes,  fragments  of  rock  have  been  brought  up.  How  is 
tho  occurrence  of  these  to  bo  accounted  for,  and  what  does  it  betoken  ? 
The  question  is  an  intricate  one,  and  so  far  as  our  present  information 
goes,  docs  not  seem  to  admit  of  a perfectly  satisfactory  solution. 
This  much  may  bo  said,  however ; that  their  presence  on  tho  imme- 
diate surface  layer  of  tho  sea-bed,  is  only  reconcilablo  with  one  or 
other  of  tho  following  suppositions : — They  must  either  have  been 
recently  dropped  by  some  means  from  tho  superincumbent  waters ; 
have  b^n  deposited  by  floating  ice  during  past  periods  of  the  earth’s 
history;  must  occur  in  beds  which  wore  once  exposed  above  tho  surface 
of  the  sea;  or  be  drifting  about  the  bottom  through  tho  action  of 
currents. 

Now  in  no  case  hitherto  recorded  have  these  stones  been  of  largo 
size  — probably  not  larger  than  a hazel  nut  — but  they  present  un- 
doubted traces  of  attrition.  Fish,  as  is  well  known,  sometimes 
swallow  small  stones,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  get  rid  of  them 
in  time  ; but  this  would  not  meet  tho  requirements  of  the  first  of  tho 
above  suppositions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obviously  improbable  that  so 
many  fish  with  stones  in  their  stomachs  should  bo  moving  about  tho 
ocean,  as  would  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  fact ; and  it  is  still 
more  improbable,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  fish  could  have 
conveyed  such  substances  from  the  distant  shores,  where  they  aro 
alone  obtainable.  So  that  viewing  this  circumstance  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact,  that  no  floating  ice  nowadays  traverses  tho  areas  referred 
to,  it  is  quite  certain  that  tho  matter  is  inexplicable  on  the  first  sup- 
position. 

If  deposited  from  floating  ice  during  past  periods  of  tho  Earth’s 
history  (according  to  the  second  supposition,  which  is  by  no  means 
impossible),  it  follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence  that  tho  muddy 
deposits  are  local  in  character,  and  that  certain  areas  of  tho  sea- bed 
consist  of  bare  rock ; or  that  they  aro  swept  away  by  currents  as  fast 
as  they  aro  produced.  We  regard  the  first  of  these  two  views  as  most 
conformable  with  the  evidence  ; for,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  deep-seated  currents  prevail  writh  sufficient  force,  in  some  of  tho 
shallower  tracts  of  tho  Atlantic,  to  move  the  fine  pai'ticles  of  which 
these  deposits  aro  for  the  most  part  composed,  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  are  ever  powerful  enough  to  sweep 
along  largo  objects,  such  as  the  stones  of  which  wo  have  been  speak- 
ing. It  will  bo  seen,  therefore,  that  wo  aro  fully  justified  in  laying 
stress  on  tho  possibility  that  extensive  areas  of  exposed  rock  may 
occur  along  tho  basin  of  tho  Atlantic,  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
detection.  The  third  and  fourth  suppositions  aro  thus  disposed  of 
likowuso. 
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Bat  tho  facts  jnst  set  forth  involve  another  very  important  con- 
sideration, which,  08  supporters  of  no  particular  creed,  wo  deem  it 
necessiiry  to  notice.  In  assuring  ourselves  of  the  absence  of  currents 
os  a Boiu-co  of  danger  in  Oceanic  Telegraphy,  we  no  doubt  gain  a 
material  point.  But  to  some  extent  the  gain  is  counterbalanced,  and 
in  this  wise.  Assuming  that  the  bed  of  tho  present  ocean  has  been 
subject,  at  some  antecedent  period  of  the  world’s  history,  to  the  denud- 
ing action  of  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  influences,  and  has  thus  been 
impressed  with  characters  similar  to  those  wo  see  around  us  on  dry 
land  (and  that  it  has  been  so,  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt), 
whatever  asperities  may  have  marked  its  surface  when  it  was  first  sub- 
merged, must  remain  stamped  upon  it  up  to  tho  present  time.  The 
denuding  action  of  water  in  a state  of  motion  is  very  great ; but  that 
of  water  in  a state  of  comparative  quieseonec,  such  os  prevails  along 
the  sea-bed,  must  bo  extremely  limited,  if  it  operates  at  all.  Atmo- 
spheric agencies  which  wear  away  tho  rugged  featm-es  of  one  district 
on  land  and  reproduce  them  on  another,  are  powerless  either  for  good 
or  for  evil  at  the  seii-bed.  And  hence  it  is  certain,  that  however  much 
the  muddy  deposits  may  be  constantly  contributing  towards  tho  toning 
down  of  tho  minor  inequalities,  they  can  exercise  very  little  effect  as 
regards  those  more  extensive  alternations  of  level,  tho  absence  of  which 
along  the  sea  has  been  assumed,  solely  because  the  moans  heretofore 
adopted  have  been  inadequate  for  their  detection. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  tho  living  tenants  of  these  deep  abysses. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  although  tho  evidence  of  tho  vitality  of 
tho  minute  shell-covered  creatures,  obtained  in  the  course  of  the 
earlier  soundings,  was  altogether  inconclusive,  more  recent  observa- 
tions have  established  tho  fact  that  the  conditions  prevailing  at  extreme 
depths  are  not  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  animal  life.  Tho 
observations  in  question  were  mode  at  tho  close  of  1800,  during  the 
survey  of  the  North  Atlantic  route  by  II.M.S.  ‘ Bulldog.’  Into  tho 
details  of  these  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  at  present ; but  tho 
proofs  they  involve,  may  be  stated  in  a very  few  words. 

Thirteen  living  star-fishes,  differing  in  no  important  particular 
from  a species  common  on  our  own  and  most  northern  coasts,  were 
brought  up  from  a depth  of  1,260  fathoms — or  very  nearly  a mile  and 
a half — at  a point  midway  between  the  Southern  extremity  of  Green- 
land and  liockall,  and  250  miles  distant  from  tho  nearest  land.  These 
star-fishes,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  captured  by  tho 
sounding-machine,  for  they  came  up  adhering  by  their  spine-covered 
arms  to  the  lost  50  fathoms  of  the  sounding  line,  not  ns  voluntary 
exiles  from  below,  but  owing  to  their  having  coiled  themselves  around 
a material  from  which  they  foimd  it  impossible  afterwards  to  disen- 
gage themselves.  Now,  apart  from  all  other  evidence,  tho  facts  in 
connection  with  this  particular  sounding  were  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  star-fishes  had  been  raised  from  the  sea-bed  itself,  and  had 
not  grasped  tho  line  whilst  floating  in  some  stratum  of  water  inter- 
mediate Ixjtwoon  it  and  the  surface.  But,  by  a singular  piece  of  good 
fortune,  tho  question  as  to  their  lost  resting-place  admitted  of  definite 
determination  on  evidence  that  they  bore  along  with  them.  To  com- 
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prebend  the  valne  of  this,  it  ie  necessary  to  mention  that  by  means 
of  a separate  observation  taken  upon  the  same  spot,  the  bottom  was 
found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  minute  shell-covered  organisms 
already  referred  to  ; and,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  shells  were  completely  filled  with  the  gelatinous  substance  of 
which  their  bodies  are  composed,  and  lastly,  the  fresh  appearance  of 
this  substance ; the  probability  is  very  great  that  they,  in  common  with 
the  star-fishes,  had  hved  and  multiphcd  at  the  bottom.  But  the  only 
circumstance  which  ought  to  be  accepted  as  direct  proof  of  their 
vitality,  namely,  motion  after  reaching  the  surface,  was  wanting ; as 
indeed  it  well  might  bo,  since  the  passage  through  the  vertical  mile 
and  a half  of  water  occupied  nearly  an  hom-,  and  the  change  of  con- 
ditions to  w hich  the  creatures  became  subjected,  during  that  period, 
must  necessarily  have  been  very  great.  Nevertheless  the  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidcnc(7was  rendered  complete  ; for,  on  examining  the 
stomachs  of  the  star-fishes,  they  were  found  to  contain  the  minute 
shelled  creatures  in  abundance  ; thus  clearly  establishing  the  fact  of  the 
star-fishes  having  attached  themselves  to  the  sounding-line  whilst  it 
rested  on  the  bottom,  and  adding  the  strongest  confirmation  to  the 
view  that  the  minute  creatures  referred  to  were  brought  up  fi^)m  their 
natural  habitation. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a fact  so  subversive  of  all  pre- 
conceived notions  regarding  the  conditions  essential  to  the  presence 
of  animal  life  on  the  ocean  would  bo  received  without  the  usual 
amount  of  salutary  scepticism.  And  hence,  on  its  being  boldly  an- 
noimced  not  only  that  highly  organized  animals  had  been  brought  up 
from  so  vast  a dcptli,  but  that  they  actually  arrived  at  the  surface  in  a 
living  state,  scientific  men  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  demanded 
the  production  of  the  most  complete  proofs.  These  proofs  wo  submit 
have  been  produced  ; and  they  servo  to  show  thot  instead  of  organic 
life  being  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  conditions  so  erroneously  held 
to  be  incompatible  with  it,  the  presence  of  some  of  these  conditions  is 
indispensable  to  its  continuance.  In  order,  however,  to  render  in- 
telligible the  doubts  that  were  expressed  on  the  subject,  and  the  precise 
bearing  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  with  a view  to  dispel  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 
determination  of  the  question  depends. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion  regarding  the  Geo- 
graphical distribution  and  vertical  limits  of  marine  animal  life,  the 
presence  of  one  set  of  conditions  is  essential,  that  of  another  incom- 
patible with  it.  Thus  wo  are  told  that  a certain  amount  of  aeration  of 
the  water,  especially  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  con- 
tained in  a given  volume,  and  the  previous  existence  of  vegetable  life 
in  some  shape  or  other,  are  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
animal  life ; whereas  the  increase  of  pressure  beyond  a certain  degree, 
and  the  total  absence  of  light,  determine  the  limit  in  depth  beneath 
which,  it  was  contended,  no  living  being  could  exist. 

Now,  although  in  the  present  state  of  oiir  knowledge,  it  is  diffieult 
to  conceive  that  any  animal,  no  matter  how  low  in  the  scale,  can  live 
in  default  of  a supply  of  oxygen,  we  arc  by  no  means  called  upon  to 
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believe  that  this  gas  is  in  reality  absent  in  sea- water  at  great  depths.* 
From  observations  conducted  many  years  ago  by  an  eminent  French 
experimentalist,  M.  Biot,  it  would  appear  that  the  swimming  bladder 
of  fishes  contains  a larger  quantity  of  nitrogen  than  oxygen  when  they 
happen  to  have  been  captured  near  the  surface ; and  a larger  quantity 
of  oxygen  than  nitrogen  when  brought  up  from  a depth  of  a few  hun- 
dred fathoms.  The  researches  of  otlicr  observers  would  also  tend  to 
confirm  the  view  that  the  quantity  of  oxygon  held  in  solution  by  sea- 
water increases  rather  than  diminishes  with  tho  depth  ; and  on 
theoretical  groimds,  moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tho 
presence  of  oxygen  is  inseparable  from  tho  pressure  which  prevails  at 
great  depths. 

In  the  case  of  creatures  belonging  to  tho  higher  order,  as,  for 
example,  fish,  tho  conditions  that  have  been  laid  do\vn  are  no 
doubt  indispensable.  They  cannot  support  life  beyond  a compara- 
tively moderate  depth  ; and,  as  a general  rule,  it  may  bo  taken  for 
granted  that  no  living  organism,  demanding  a supply  of  free  air  for  its 
sustenance,  or  whose  structure  is  of  such  a kind  os  to  bo  inordinately 
afifeeted  by  an  incroaso  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subject  in  shal- 
lower water,  could,  by  any  possibility,  survive  a single  instant  after 
descending  lower  than  a few  hundred  fathoms.  But  there  is  a largo 
class  of  crcatiut^s,  inhabiting  tho  ocean  at  ordinary  depths,  wlioso 
structure  is  so  universally  permeable  by  fluids  that,  assuming  other 
conditions  to  bo  favourable  and  the  transitions  from  a low  to  a high 
degree  of  pressure  to  bo  suflieiently  gradual,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
tho  medium  around  them  bo  pressed  upon  by  one  or  by  one  hundred 
atmospheres.  In  tho  case  of  these  creatures,  as  in  that  of  a human 
being  living  imdcr  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is  only  essential 
that  the  force  should  operate  uniformly  both  within  and  without  tho 
body.  Hence,  in  so  far  os  mere  pressure  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
reason  why  creatures  of  tho  class  referred  to  (and  star-fishes  ore 
amongst  tho  nimiber)  should  not  bo  able  to  exist  at  all  depths. 

With  reganl  to  the  previous  manifestation  of  vegetable  life  which 
is  said  to  constitute  a condition  cssentiid  to  the  existence  of  animals, 
both  terrestrial  and  marine,  it  is  only  desirable  to  point  out  that,  were 
this  really  a law  of  nature,  it  would  at  once  negative  the  assumption 
that  animal  life  con  be  maintained  at  extreme  depths  ; fur,  if  vcgctablo 
products  are  indispensable  for  tho  nutrition  of  tho  animal,  and  no 
vegetable  structures  are  capable  of  living  in  default  of  a certain 
amount  of  light,  inasmuch  as  no  light  can  possibly  penetrate  to  tho 
prufoimdor  abysses  of  the  ocean,  animal  existence  must  of  course  bo 
rendered  impossible. 

But  whilst  recent  explorations  of  tho  soa-bed  have  indubitably  indi- 
cated that  animals  can  live  at  those  vast  depths,  they  would  also  seem 
to  show  that  vegetable  life,  in  any  form  at  least  in  which  we  have 
heretofore  detected  it,  is  not  co-existent ; for  whensoever  vegetable 
structures  have  been  found  amongst  tlio  organic  or  inorganic  matter  of 

• M.  Pasteur,  tho  French  clieinist,  in  his  recent  experiments  on  Ferments,  has 
sought  to  show  timt  some  of  tlie  so  ealled  Infusoria  are  able  to  exist  without 
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the  deposits,  the  peculiar  condition  cf  their  soft  parts  has  invariably 
been  such  as  to  indicate  their  having  liv.cd  in  shallower  zones,  and 
only  descended  to  the  bottom  on  life  becoming  extinct.  It  is  mani- 
fest, tlieroforo,  that  the  law  refciTed  to,  however  stringently  it  may 
apply  to  terrestrial  life,  admits  of  exceptions  in  the  case  of  marine 
forms.  How  these  exceptions  are  provided  against  remains  yet  to  be 
ascertained. 

But,  it  may  bo  asked,  what  are  these  mysterious  little  atoms  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  j^isy  so  important  a part,  not 
only  in  the  composition  of  the  prc.sent  sea-bed,  but  of  vast  tracts  of 
existing  dry  land.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  directed  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  we  append  the  following  brief  particulars  and 
the  accompanying  Illustrations. 

Tho  animal,  as  already  stated,  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  It  consists  of  a minute  particle  of  viscid  matter,  not  unlike 
tho  fluid  but  yet  granular  portions  of  honey  both  os  to  consistence 
and  colour,  and  like  honey  devoid  of  organization.  Nevertheless  it 
possesses  vital  contractility,  and  the  power  of  altering  its  shape  to  any 
extent.  The  little  mass  is  not  naked,  however,  but  in  virtue  of  another 
vital  faculty  inherent  in  it,  is  able  to  extract  calcareous  matter  from 
tho  water  in  which  it  lives,  and  re-secreto  it  in  tho  form  of  the  ex- 
quisite shells  knorni  to  naturalists  under  the  name  of  Furaminl/era.  In 
tho  deep-sea  species  to  which  we  arc  particularly  referring,  the  shells 
consist  generally  of  a number  of  chambers  ranged  in  more  or  less  sym- 
metrical order,  and  each  communicating  with  tho  rest  and  with  tho 
outer  world  by  one  large  aj)erturo,  and  a number  of  minute  pores 
studded  over  the  entire  siudiico.  Through  these,  the  little  animal  is 
continually  projecting,  and  as  continiuilly  retracting,  delicate  thread- 
like feelers,  composed  of  tho  same  substance  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 
By  means  of  these  feelers  it  performs  tho  movements  of  which  it  is 
capable,  and,  in  all  probability,  is  enabled  to  provide  itself  with  food. 
Hence  it  will  be  understood  why  it  was  stak'd,  in  a former  portion  of 
these  observations,  that  in  the  absence  of  these  movements  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  object  before  us  is  alive 
or  dead. 

But  although  this  wondci-ful  little  creature  demands  special  notice, 
owing  to  the  share  it  takes  in  the  composition  of  the  deep-sea  deposits, 
numberless  other  forms  arc  to  bo  met  with,  equally  simple  in  their 
nature,  but  still  more  beautiful  in  their  structure.  And  this  leads  us, 
in  tho  last  place,  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  their  attacks  upon  a submerged  Telegraphic  Cable. 

On  this  point  wo  can  speak  with  confidence.  If  there  bo  any  source 
through  which  the  abrasion  of  a cable,  either  by  contact  with  other  sub- 
stances, or  tho  attacks  of  creatures  able  to  boro  into  its  coverings 
and  thus  destroy  or  impair  its  insulation,  may  bo  obviak-d,  it  is  through 
the  gradual  incrustation  that  these  humble  shell-builders  ore  sure  to 
form  around  it.  Accordingly  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
select,  as  far  os  is  practicable,  those  areas  of  the  sca-bed  which  are 
covered  by  tho  foraminiferous  deposits,  and  to  avoid  those  which  are 
bare.  Minute  Annelids  unquestionably  exist  even  at  tho  greatest  depths. 
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and  amongst  these  there  are  some  capable  of  doing  mischief.  That 
they  can  penetrate  gntta-peijcha  solely  by  means  of  the  boring  organs 
with  which  they  are  provided,  we  altogether  disbclicvo.  But,  in  most 
cases,  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  their  penetrative  powers  are 
materially  aided  by  secretions  capable  of  acting  chemically  on  the  sub- 
stances attacked.  Of  the  nature  of  the  secretion,  or  its  possible  effect  on 
caoutchouc  or  gutta-pcrcho,  we  know  nothing.  But  this  is  no  reason  for 
repudiating  the  possibility  of  an  event,  which  if  brought  about  only  once, 
in  the  2,000  miles  of  cable,  would  prove  fatal  to  its  working  integrity. 
It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  we  ore  no  alarmists.  We  would 
neither  conjure  up,  magnify,  nor  ignore  danger.  What  we  desire  and 
believe  to  be  indispensable,  if  telegraphic  commmiication  across  the 
Atlantic  is  to  bo  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a source  of  national 
chagrin,  is  that  measures  should  be  forthwith  adopted  to  odd  to  tho 
scanty  information  we  already  possess  regarding  the  sea-bed ; under 
tho  firm  conviction  that  whatever  difSculties  may  present  themselves, 
they  require  only  to  be  understood  to  ensure  their  being  surmounted. 


IL  The  Atlantic  Cable  and  its  Teachings. 

By  William  Cbookes,  F.E.S. 

There  is  scarcely  a question  of  more  imjmrtanco  at  the  present  day, 
than  that  of  telegraphic  communication  w'ith  1 udia.  When  these  pages 
are  before  the  public  the  line  which  is  to  connect  the  two  hemispheres 
will  be  en  route  to  its  destination  ; and  judging  by  the  vast  eiiKjrienco 
accumulated  during  tho  construction  and  laying  of  tho  old  Atlantic 
lino,  and  tho  invaluable  evidence  which  on  its  demise  was  elicited  at 
tho  inquest,  there  is  every  reasonable  hojic  that  tho  now  enterprise  will 
bo  successfuL 

A great  amount  of  misconception  prevails  respecting  tho  now 
defunct  Atlantic  cable,  and  pending  tho  successful  termination  of  the 
undertaking  now  in  progress,  we  propose  to  disinter  from  tho  pon- 
derous official  documents  some  portions  of  its  history  which  are  not 
generally  known,  and,  with  the  aid  of  other  material  now  before  us,  to 
examine  what  is  tho  reasonable  prospect  of  success  or  failure  in  other 
similar  undertakings. 

Tho  problem  to  be  solved  is  comprised  in  a very  small  compass. 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  making  a cable  perfect  as  to  its 
electrical  conditions,  and  should  any  flaw  or  faulty  part  happen  to 
pass  the  first  scrutiny,  skilled  electricians  can  at  once  detect  it.  Tho 
great  difficulty  which  now  weighs  like  an  incubus  upon  evciy  large 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  is  to  submerge  tho  rope  without  injury. 
There  is  now  an  absolute  certainty  of  m^ing  a cable  of  any  length 
perfect,  but  wo  destroy  it  in  attempting  to  get  it  to  tho  bottom  of  tho 
sea.  If  tho  insulated  wire,  in  as  good  a state  as  when  it  leaves  tho 
contraotor’s  works,  could  but  be  trwsforrod  iminjurod  to  tho  ocean's 
bed,  it  would  lie  there  as  quietly  as  if  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  a well, 
and  would  lost  for  hundreds  of  years. 
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Unfortnnately,  the  first-laid  submarine  cables  were  attended  with 
complete  success ; these  precedents  were  used  as  arguments  against 
any  further  investigation,  and  hence  the  hasty  enterprise  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cable,  involving  an  expenditure  of  three-quarters  of  a million,  was 
rushed  into  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  and  with  so  utter  a dis- 
regard of  precautions,  as  to  seem  from  the  first  actually  to  invito 
failure. 

The  perfection  of  a cable  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  each 
individu^  inch  of  it ; in  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  a chain,  which  is 
valueless  if  a single  link  be  faulty.  The  insulating  covering  of  the 
conductor  is  composed  of  substances  so  delicate  in  texture,  and  laid  on 
in  such  a manner  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  faults. 
These  are  generally  noticed  os  soon  as  they  appear,  and  by  taking  the 
precaution  to  test  the  cable  in  definite  lengths  under  water,  they  can 
be  readily  detected  at  any  time,  and  their  position  ascertained.  What 
is  generally  known  as  a fault,  is  a communication  between  the 
conducting  wire  and  the  water;  this  may  be  either  very  slight,  in 
which  case,  the  insulation  is  more  or  less  injured,  or  it  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  electricity  to  leak  through.  A small 
fault,  which  would  not  be  of  serious  consequence  in  a short  line, 
cannot  be  tolerated  when  the  cable  is  of  considerable  length,  as  the 
powerful  currents  necessary  to  force  a signal  through,  find  out  all  the 
weak  points,  and  eat  them  into  fatal  holes.  There  is  another  reason 
why  faults  or  even  weak  places  must  not  be  admitted  in  submarine 
lines ; it  is  that  they  are  so  liable  to  injury  through  lightning.  In 
the  Channel  Islands’  telegraph,  the  lightning  struck  the  cable  in 
Jersey,  and  passing  under  the  sea  along  the  wire  for  sixteen  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Guernsey,  met  with  a weak  place,  where  it  burnt  itself 
through  into  the  water,  destroying  the  insulation. 

The  material  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  cable,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  laid  on,  are  matters  of  great  importance.  There  must 
bo  no  strain  on  the  core,  and  the  finished  cable  must  have  as  little 
elasticity  as  possible.  Many  cables  have  been  injured  from  a neglect 
of  this  precaution  : an  olastio  rope  will  stretch  four  or  five  per 
cent,  during  deposition,  and  will  contract  when  the  tension  is 
removed  and  the  temperature  is  lowered  by  the  surrounding  water. 
The  copper  wire  is  however  permanently  stretched,  and  where  the 
gutta-percha  contracts  over  it,  the  wire  occasionally  knuckles  through 
and  produces  a serious  leakage.  The  outer  coat  of  mail  is  almost 
invariably  of  a spiral  form,  which  perhaps  is  the  only  kind  that 
could  bo  adopted,  having  regard  to  the  frequent  ceilings  and  nncoil- 
ings  which  the  rope  has  to  go  through,  but  such  a form  is  very  liable 
to  kink  whenever  the  rope  is  not  kept  in  a state  of  tension. 

The  copper  of  which  the  conducting  wire  is  now  invariably  made, 
should  be  selected  with  tho  greatest  care.  Wlion  pure  it  is  one  of 
the  best  solid  conductors  known  ; but  very  slight  impurities,  such  as 
arc  almost  always  met  with  in  tho  commercial  metal,  are  sufficient  to 
greatly  diminish  its  value.  Taking  the  conducting  power  of  pure 
copper  as  100,  Dr.  Matthiessen  found  that  of  samples  of  American, 
Australian,  Kussian,  and  Spanish  copper  to  bo  respectively  92,  88, 
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69,  and  14.  Since  these  results  have  been  made  known,  the  wire  is 
always  contracted  for  of  a certain  S])ecified  conducting  value  per  mile. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  deterioration  of  gutta-percha  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  avoiding  flaws  in  laying 
it  on  the  wire  ; these  evils  are  however  greatly  magnified.  The  rot- 
ting will  not  proceed  under  water,  and  even  in  air  it  may  bo  prevented 
by  a coat  of  Stockholm  tor,  whilst  the  small  and  unavoidable  flaws  aro 
perfectly  guarded  against  by  applying  several  successive  coatings  to 
the  wire.  Other  complaints  brought  against  gutta-percha,  are  that 
it  does  not  insulate  very  perfectly  when  warm,  and  also  that  it 
is  liable  to  soften  These  aro  reasons  against  unnecessary  exposuro 
of  the  cable  to  heat  before  its  submergence,  but  are  of  no  consequence 
when  once  it  is  laid.  At  the  bottom  of  tho  ocean  everything  is  in 
favour  of  its  permononoo.  Tlio  surrounding  sheath  of  tar  tightly  hold 
in  iron  wires,  the  low  temperature  of  tho  water,  tho  preservative  pro- 
perties of  the  SCO,  tho  absence  of  light  and  air,  and  tho  enormous 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  aro  all  elements  tending  to  improve 
the  lasting  and  insulating  properties  of  gutta-percha. 

Many  of  tho  most  important  facts  above  referred  to  have  been 
ascertained  since  the  Atlantic  cable  was  manufactured,  but  they 
ought  to  have  preceded  instead  of  succeeded  so  important  an  under- 
taking. This  could  have  been  done  easily  by  an  expenditure, 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  amount  at  stake,  and  it  would  have 
supplied  tho  Company  with  knowledge  which  has  been  i)urchased  at 
throe  quarters  of  a million  sterling.  There  was  far  too  much  haste  in 
tho  preliminary  stages  of  tho  undertaking.  It  was  looked  upon 
merely  as  a commercial  speculation,  and  in  order  to  raise  the  requisite 
funds,  promises  to  tho  shareholders  were  most  rashly  mode.  Whilst 
tho  Company  was  only  formed  in  1856,  tho  lino  was  imdertakon  to  bo 
laid  in  1857,  and  in  order  to  keep  faith  with  the  public,  tho  prelimi- 
nary experiments  and  investigations,  which  ought  to  have  occupied 
the  highest  available  talent  for  some  years,  were  hurried  over  in  tho 
most  reckless  manner,  or  wore  left  to  bo  completed  by  chance.  In- 
deed, the  most  important  piece  of  machinery  in  tho  whole  affair,  that 
for  paying  out  tho  cable, — an  apparatus  which  would  have  to  run  os 
smootlily  08  a cotton  mill  for  every  minute  of  tho  time  occupied  in 
thot  operation,  tho  slightest  hitch  or  irregularity  snapping  the  coble, 
— was  literally  being  put  togctlicr  for  tho  first  time  as  the  ship  was 
sailing  to  its  destination,  and  was  entrusted,  untried,  with  its  precious 
charge.  Tlie  result  may  bo  anticipated.  A stoppage  in  the  machinery 
occurred,  and  335  miles  of  cohlo  were  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
official  incompetence. 

Another  great  mistake  was  to  have  such  a rope  made  of  any  but 
tho  very  strongest  materials.  It  was  intended  at  first  that  tho  outer 
covering  shoxild  bo  of  steel  wire,  but  this  could  not  bo  adopted  owing  to 
tho  unfortunate  promise  made  by  tho  directors  that  it  should  bo  laid  in 
1857.  Had  another  year  been  permitted  to  elapse,  and,  instead  of 
iron  coating,  had  stool  been  employed,  there  is  every  probabib'ty  that 
tho  cable  would  havo  been  at  work  at  tho  present  day.  Instead  of 
a breaking  strain  of  throe  tons  it  would  havo  homo  uninjured  a pull 
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of  twenty  tons,  enough,  if  requisite,  to  have  anchored  the  ‘ Aga- 
memnon,’ in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  have  endured  without 
damage  any  imaginable  vagaries  of  the  pa3dng-out  machinery.  The 
objeefions  that  steel  cables  do  not  coil  as  well  ns  iron,  and  seem  “ all 
alive  ” from  their  springiness,  are  not  of  much  weight,  as  the  enormous 
Bur])luB  strength  would  enable  them  to  hear  a considerable  amount  of 
hai^  usage  in  stowing  them  away. 

In  paying  out  a cable  much  depends  upon  its  being  properly  coiled. 
This  was  certainly  well  done  in  the  Atlantic  line,  and  it  is  doubtless 
to  this  fact  that  the  last  successful  laying  is  to  bo  attributed. 
During  the  whole  process  of  paying  out  a kink  never  once  occurred  ; 
in  fact  it  uncoiled  itself,  for  the  men  who  a-ero  stationed  in  the  hold 
to  undo  the  lashings  and  bo  ready  in  case  of  accident  scarcely  were 
required  to  touch  it  once. 

Few  people  can  imagine  the  groat  mechanical  difficulties  to  bo 
overcome  in  laying  a long  cable.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  joinings  properly  at  sea  the  rope  cannot  bo  carried  out  in  more 
than  two  portions,  and  there  are  very  few  ships  capable  of  convoying 
the  required  load  in  the  necessary  manner.  An  electric  cable  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  coil,  indeed  no  one,  who  ins]>ccts  it  in  short  lengths, 
would  believe  it  capable  of  being  coiled  at  all ; the  cable  must  there- 
fore be  laid  in  the  hold,  in  as  largo  a circle  as  possible,  and  the  space 
occupied  must  be  perfectly  clear  from  cross-beams,  or  perpendicular 
supports  for  the  deck.  The  cable  must  be  placed  so  as  to  load  tho 
vessel  evenly,  and  must  bo  so  paid  out  that  she  shall  preserve  an  even 
keel,  otherwise  water  ballast  must  be  admitted  to  keep  the  vessel  in 
trim.  Moreover,  with  a long  cable,  tho  vessel  employed  should  bo 
a steamer  of  sufficient  dimensions  not  only  to  contain  it,  but  coals  as 
well  for  tho  entire  voyage,  for,  if  stowed  in  a sailing  vessel  and  towed 
by  a steamer,  the  ship  becomes  in  a heavy  sea  unmanageable,  and  in 
case  of  a hitch  occurring,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  her  progress 
in  time  to  prevent  accident.  A cable  long  enough  to  span  the 
Atlantic  will  weigh  at  least  6,000  tons,  and  when  coals  must  bo  carried, 
and  in  addition  a clear  space  provided  sufficient  to  enable  this  enormous 
length  of  cable  to  be  coiled,  it  is  evident  that  no  existing  vessel, 
except  the  ‘ Great  Eastern,’  would  he  equal  to  the  requirement  of  the 
case.  Tho  hands  employed  in  liberating  the  cable  coiled  in  tho  hold 
have  a difficult  task  to  perform  even  when  the  sea  is  calm  and  every- 
thing goes  on  smoothly.  When  at  full  speed  tho  coils  have  to  bo 
carefully  liberated,  layer  by  layer,  from  the  lashings  and  packings  of 
wood,  so  as  to  sot  free  only  so  much  of  the  cable  as  is  required,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  its  escaping  from  tho  guides  on  receiving 
any  check.  The  break  is  a part  of  the  apparatus  which  requires  tho 
most  delicate  handling ; the  strain  which  it  puts  on  must  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  cable  from  running  out  with  too  great  a velocity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  speed  of  tho  vessel,  whilst  it  must  be  sensitive  to  every 
pitch  and  roll,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cable  from  being  snapped  by  a 
sudden  strain.  Many  self-acting  breaks  have  been  proposed,  but  in 
practice  nothing  has  been  found  so  effectual  for  tho  regulation  of  the 
strain  as  constant  personal  superintendence.  The  spe^  at  which  the 
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paying-out  vessel  travels  should  be  as  uniform  os  possible  throughout 
the  whole  voyage,  and  as  provision  must  bo  made  for  contrary  winds  and 
rough  weather,  a largo  amount  of  surplus  power  is  indispensable.  In 
fair  weather  it  is  not  difficult  to  attend  to  all  these  precautions, 
nothing  but  proper  care  and  attention  being  necessary ; but  in 
stormy  weather,  when  the  vessel  is  tossing  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  men  can  scarcely  stand  while  unlashiug  and  freeing  the  oable, 
when  the  pitching  of  the  ship  throws  sudden  and  violent  strains  upon 
the  break,  and  when  the  broaksman  himself  can  scarcely  keep  his  feet 
and  can  see  nothing  in  the  darkness,  the  difficulty  of  managing  the 
apparatus  properly  is  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

An'  indicator  is  attached  to  the  break,  which  is  supposed  to  show 
the  strain  upon  it,  but,  owing  to  its  inertia,  such  on  instrument  is  of 
very  little  value  for  obviating  sudden  jerks.  For  instance,  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  first  snapping  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  indicator 
showed  a strain  of  only  35  cwt.,  although  tho  cable  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  resist  a strain  of  60  cwt. 

During  tho  paying  out  of  tho  Atlantic  Cable  great  doubts  were  en- 
tertained of  its  permanent  success,  owing  to  tho  serious  faults  which 
soon  became  apparent.  Tho  ‘ Niagara  ’ and  ‘ Agamemnon  ’ having  met 
and  joined  their  respective  halves  of  tho  cable  in  tho  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  started  thence  and  proceeded,  one  to  Newfoundland,  the  other 
to  Valencia  Bay,  in  Ireland,  electrical  signals  being  constantly  passed 
friom  one  ship  to  the  other.  At  one  point,  when  nearly  400  miles  had 
been  paid  from  each  ship,  the  electrical  signals  became  very  weak,  and 
the  tests  applied  by  tho  electrician  on  board  the  ‘ Agamemnon,’  showed 
that  there  was  defective  insulation  at  a very  remote  part  of  the  cable. 
The  fault  then  seemed  to  got  bettor,  and  in  about  an  hour  the  cable 
tested  08  usual.  Three  days  afterwards,  when  about  560  miles  had 
been  paid  out  from  each  vessel,  considerable  irregularities  were  ob- 
served, tho  signals  becoming  weaker,  until  it  was  reported  from  tho 
electrical  cabin  that  they  Imd  ceased  altogether.  * They  shortly  after- 
wards returned,  and  gradually  improved  for  some  hours,  when  they 
became  as  strong  as  ever.  In  fact,  on  tho  evening  of  this  day 
(August  2),  tho  signals  from  tho  ‘ Niagara  ’ wore  reported  to  be  stronger 
than  they  had  boon  previously.  Other  irregularities  in  transmission 
were  afterwards  observed,  but  the  general  working  of  tho  cable  seemed 
good,  and  on  referring  to  tho  memoranda  taken  by  the  electricians  at 
tho  time,  we  find  tho  signals  spoken  of  as  “ good  ” in  tho  morning  of 
tho  3rd  of  August,  “first  rate”  about  tho  middle  of  the  day,  and 
“ perfect  ” in  the  evening.  Tho  next  day  we  have  reports  of  constant 
signals  from  one  ship  to  the  other,  and  tho  memorandum  “ all  right,” 
is  repeated  several  times.  On  the  5th  of  August,  at  2.10  a.m.,  tho 
‘ Niagara  ’ siguollod  that  she  had  paid  out  1,000  miles  of  cable,  and  at 
3.50  A.M.,  tho  ‘ Agamemnon’  had  paid  out  tho  same  quantity.  At  that 
time,  intelligible  signals  were  passing  through  the  2,000  miles  of 
cable,  from  one  end  to  tho  other,  and  in  a few  hours  each  ship  was 
safely  at  anchor. 

Thus,  then,  tho  possibility  of  connecting  tlio  two  continents  by  an 
electric  cable  was  proved,  and  considering  the  unjustifiable  haste  and 
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d isregard  of  nocossary  procantiona,  more  than  this  could  not  bo  expected . 
Inde^  it  was  scarcely  anticipated  during  the  paying  out,  that  any  result 
whatever  would  be  gained.  The  many  coilings  and  uncoilings  which 
the  rope  had  undergone,  had  undoubtedly  caus^  injury.  The  leakage 
at  Keyham  was  very  great,  and  many  bad  places  were  cut  out ; but  ns 
the  cable  was  not  once  tested  under  water  before  its  actual  submergence, 
some  imperfections  necessarily  oscaix)d  detection. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  very  serious  faults  existed  in  the  cable ; 
its  capability  of  conveying  signals  varied  greatly,  going  and  coming  at 
uncertain  intervals,  and  sometimes  stopping  altogether ; and  when 
to  this  was  superadded  the  tedious  nature  of  the  signalling,  owing  to 
induction,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  any  intelligible  messages 
passed  through  its  whole  length.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  Professor 
Thompson,  who  without  fee  or  reward  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  a&ir,  the  cable  most  probably  would  not  have  spoken  at  all. 

Even  when  the  wire  work^  well,  tho  sluggishness  of  the  emrent 
was  a serious  obstacle  to  tho  reading  of  tlie  signals.  If  the  2,000 
mile  wire  had  been  suspended  in  air,  tho  signals  from  one  end  to  the 
other  would  have  been  practically  instantaneous  ; but  surrounded  os  it 
was  with  iron  and  water,  great  retardation  took  place  from  induction, 
three  or  more  seconds  being  required  for  tho  electric  wave  to  pass  along 
tho  whole  distance.  If  tho  discharge  at  the  one  end  were  effected 
as  rapidly  and  sharply  as  tho  charge  at  tho  other  end,  the  time  occupied 
in  tho  transmission  would  be  of  no  consequence,  but  unfortunately  tho 
dischargo  is  always  slower  than  the  charge,  and  consequently  a series 
of  sharp  crisp  dots  signalled  into  the  wiro  at  Valencia,  would  be 
smeared  into  a continuous  lino  when  they  came  out  at  Newfoundland. 
On  this  account,  words  could  only  be  transmitted  very  slowly,  the 
highest  speed  actually  attained  being  41  words  in  15  minutes. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  two  clerks  conversed  at  tho  rate  of  4 words  a 
minute,  but  most  of  these  words  were  abbreviated  or  guessed  at  before 
half  spelt,  so  that  for  onlinary  messages,  tho  highest  attainable  sj>ccd 
may  put  down  at  24  words  a minute. 

On  tho  10th  of  August,  tho  first  words  were  sent  from  America  to 
Ireland,  but  although  the  whole  day  was  occupied  in  such  messages 
as  “ Kopeat,  please,”  “ Please  send  slower  for  tho  present,”  “ How 
do  you  receive  ? ” “ Please  say  if  you  con  read  this,”  “ How  are 
signals?”  “ Please  send  something ; ” and  the  second  day  was  occupied 
in  similar  messages  and  requests  to  “ Send  alphabet,”  and  “ Send  V 
slowly,”  Valencia,  like  a coy  maiden,  refused  to  respond  to  these 
entreaties.  On  tho  third  day,  Valencia  showed  signs  of  thawing,  and 
condescended  to  obey  tho  request  contained  in  the  following  message 
sent  from  America : — “ If  this  received,  send  battery  current  in  one 
direction  five  minutes.”  Tho  next  day  when  America  signalled — 
“ Send  word  Atlantic,”  Valencia  was  able  to  reply,  “ Atlantic  : ” (this 
was  the  first  word  read  in  America.)  We  then  find  several  words 
from  Valencia  in  answer  to  American  entreaties,  but  during  tho  whole 
of  this  day,  America  was  signalling  to  Valencia  such  messages  as 
these : — “ Wo  receive  currents,  but  can’t  read  you,”  “ Can't  read,”  “ You 
must  send  slower,  as  some  of  your  dots  do  not  show  on  most  delicate 
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detectors,”  “ We  get  yonr  currents,  but  so  irregularly,  that  we  cannot 
read  them  ; wiU  you  examine  your  key  well  ? ” On  the  fifth  day, 
Valencia  thawed  a little  more,  and  actually  asked  America  to  “ Send 
faster ; ” but  although  soveral  long  messages  were  sent  on  that  day 
&om  America,  only  isolated  words  were  received  in  reply.  On  the 
seventh  day,  Valencia  and  ALmerica  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a better 
understanding  with  each  other,  and  Valencia  asked,  “ Can  you  take  a 
message?”  with  the  warning,  “Yon  must  repeat  each  sentence  in 
full.”  Upon  receiving  an  affiiWtive  reply,  Videncia  telegraphed  : — 
“ Directors  of  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  Great  Britain,  to  Directors 
in  America : Europe  and  America  are  united  by  telegraph.  ‘ Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest ; on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men.’  Repeat 
back  faster.  Queen’s  next.”  After  America  had  telegraphed  back 
the  above  message,  the  Queen’s  message  was  sent.  This  consisted 
of  ninety-nine  words,  and  occupied  altogether  sixteen  hours  in  its 
transmission  ; many  parts  were  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
whole  message  was  signalled  back  to  ensure  accuracy.  A^r  this, 
owing  to  the  greater  delicacy  in  the  reading  instruments,  and 
especially  to  Professor  Thompson’s  beautiful  reflecting  galvano- 
meter, several  long  messages  were  sent  backwards  and  forwards ; 
America,  however,  ^ways  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  talking.  On 
the  tenth  day,  very  good  sign^s  came,  and  Valencia  asked  for  the 
messages  to  bo  sent  faster.  The  telegram  respecting  the  collision 
between  the  ‘ Arabia  ’ and  ‘ Europe,’  was  sent  on  that  day  from  America, 
and  it  was  followed  by  the  President's  message  to  the  Queen. 

Professor  Thompson  was  at  this  time  constantly  engaged  upon  ex- 
periments, and  the  result  of  these  was  that  the  cable  spoke  much  more 
intelligibly,  complimentary  messages  being  sent  between  the  directors 
and  many  public  men,  and  several  long  (UroctionH  on  the  details  of 
working  the  instruments.  From  this  time  the  cable  seemed  to  im- 
prove, and  on  the  twenty-second  day  the  memorable  Government  mes- 
sages were  sent  to  America,  countermanding  the  return  of  the  62nd 
and  39th  Regiments,  thereby  saving  to  the  British  Government  the 
sum  of  60,000f. 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  difScnlty  experienced  in 
forcing  information  through  the  wire,  we  copy  verbatim  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  placo  in  reference  to  these  despatches  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  wire.  Valencia  speaks  to  Newfoundland  at  1.30 
p.m.  on  August  31 : — 

“Can  you  read?  We  have  two  Government  messages.  Will  you  take? 
Reply  direct.” 

StttfonruSand. — “ Try,  but  send.” 

Valt  vcia. — “ The  Military  Secretair  to  Commander-in-Chief,  Horse 
Guards,  London,  to  General  Trollope,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia: — The  Sixty- 
second  Regiment  is  not  to  return  to  England.” 

Xcw/uunilliinil. — “ This  received : — ‘ The  Military  Secretary  to  Com- 
inander-in-Chief,  Horse  Guards,  London.’  ” 

“ ‘ Trollope,’  understand,  go  on  after  ‘ Scotia.’  ” 

“ Is  it  finished  after  ‘ England  ?’  ” 
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Vulmcid. — “Yes.  Now  take  another.  Are  you  ready  ? ” 
Nev^oundlauii. — “ Yes,  send.” 

Valencia. — “ The  Military  Secretary  to  Comoaander-in-Chief,  Ilorso 
Guards,  to  General  Officer  Commanding,  Montreal,  Canada : — The  Thirty- 
ninth  Regiment  is  not  to  return  to  England.” 

Neu/ouniUanri. — “ I want  you  to  rejteat  ‘ Canada.’” 

Vah-ncia. — “ Can't  read.  Try  Daniel’s.” 

NrwfountUnnd. — “ Repeat  from  ‘ Canada’  to  ‘ return.”’ 

Valencia. — “Canada: — The  Thirty-ninth  Regiment  is  not  to  return.” 
NewfoutuUand. — “ Understand.” 

Tho  aboTo  occupied  olcvon  hours  in  transmission. 

On  tho  30th  of  August,  Mr.  Field  telegraphed  from  Amcri<«,  ns 
follows : — “ Early  in  the  morning  of  September  1,  Please  send  me 
message  that  I can  read  at  tho  celebration  that  day,  and  another  on 
tho  2nd  that  I can  read  at  dinner  that  evening.”  Accordingly  on  the 
1st  of  September,  Valencia  telegraphed  tho  following  message  to 
C.  W.  Field,  Now  York: — “Tho  Directors  ore  on  their  way  to 
Valencia,  to  make  arrangements  for  opening  wire  to  public,  llicy 
convey  through  cable  to  you  and  your  follow-citizens  tlieir  hearty 
congratulations  and  good  wishes,  and  cordially  sympathize  in  your 
joyous  celebration  of  tho  groat  international  work.” 

Up  to  this  time  tho  condition  of  tho  lino  may  bo  said  to  have 
undergone  slight  improvement.  Several  long  and  important  com- 
munications had  been  sent  through  it,  and  it  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
formally  opened  for  commercial  purposes,  when,  without  any  ascer- 
tained cause,  a collapse  took  place,  and  tho  Atlantic  Telegraph 
suddenly  became  defunct ; its  death  being  tho  more  ignominious  when 
wo  take  into  account  the  message,  in  tho  utterance  of  which  it  ex- 
pired. From  this  date  no  other  sentence  could  bo  forced  through, 
and  with  tho  exception  of  isolated  words  and  signals  during  the 
month  of  September,  all  attempts  to  restore  communication  failed. 
As  late  indeed  as  (^tober  20th,  eight  words  of  a sentence  were 
spoken  through  tho  cable  from  Newfoundland  to  Valencia,  but  this 
was  owing  to  the  employment  of  recklessly  energetic  battery  power, 
and  may  bo  looked  upon  os  tho  spasmodic  twitchings  of  a galvanized 
corpse,  rather  than  healthy  vitality. 

Lot  ns  now  try  to  ascertain  tho  causes  of  this  gigantic  failure,  and 
see  whether  the  experience  so  dearly  gained  renders  a similar  under- 
taking likely  to  bo  reasonably  successful.  It  must  bo  confessed  that 
from  tho  first  success  was  almost  hopeless.  Everything  connected  with 
tho  manufacture  of  the  rope  and  its  subscipieut  treatment  was  con- 
ducted in  such  a hurried  and  reckless  manner,  that  few  who  knew  all 
the  circumstances  wore  siu'prisod  at  its  failure.  Before  tho  cable  was 
laid  there  was  great  neglect  in  the  electrical  department,  and  the 
manufacture  was  carried  on  throughout  without  projKir  supervision. 
At  the  whim  of  any  dilettante  experimentalist,  the  cable  was  cut 
through  and  through  without  hesitation,  and  the  joints  were  fre- 
quently cobbled  up  most  disgracefully.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  were  upwards  of  100  unnecessary  cuts,  and  several  imperfect 
joints  have  b^-n  oxliibited,  any  one  of  which  would  bo  amply  sufficient 
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to  acconnt  for  the  sudden  cessation  and  reappearance  of  the  signalling  ; 
indeed  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  skilled  servants  of  the 
Gutta  Pcrcha  Company  who  were  sent  to  the  contraetor’s  works  for 
the  express  purpose  of  uniting  the  various  sections  of  the  cable  in  ns 
perfect  a manner  as  possible,  were  dismissed  because  they  made  the 
joints  too  slowly,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  other  workmen. 
But  oven  then,  if  skilled  chictricians  had  tested  the  cable  properly 
under  water,  they  ought  to  have  found  out  the  locality  of  the  defects 
before  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  them.  When  too  late  it  was  found 
that  a very  serious  fault  cxist<^  about  420  miles  from  the  const  of 
Ireland.  It  may  bo  reasonably  assumed  that  this  was  one  of  the  im- 
perfect joints — good  enough  to  carry  the  current  without  betraying 
itself  before  the  paying  out,  but — seriously  weakened  by  the  rej)cated 
ceilings  and  nncoilings  that  the  cable  had  undergone.  This  was 
broken  by  the  strain  upon  it  during  the  paying  out,  was  temporarily 
brought  together  again  when  lodged  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and 
finally  succumbed  under  the  burning  discharges  from  the  gigantic  in- 
duction coils  use<l  during  some  part  of  the  short  existence  of  the  lino. 

Public  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  cable, 
which  will  supply  the  one  link  wanting  to  connect  this  country  with 
India.  If  the  Atlantic  disaster  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  proved 
the  possibility  of  signalling  through  vast  distances  of  submarine  wire, 
whilst  it  has  given  to  practical  men  such  a fund  of  experience  as  to 
render  a failure  of  the  Indian  line  well-nigh  impossible.  Without 
going  into  the  details  of  its  construction  wo  may  briefly  state  that 
the  copper  wire  possesses  the  highest  practicable  conducting  value  ; 
the  remote  chance  of  holes  or  faulty  places  in  the  fom:  surrounding 
layers  of  gutta-percha  has  been  removed  by  an  intermediate  layer  of 
Chatterton's  higlily  insulating  compound  ; the  cable  has  been  not  only 
kept  under  water  whilst  at  the  manufacturer's  works,  but  is  carried  in 
water-tanks  on  board  ship  to  its  destination,  and  its  elcctriciil  con- 
dition is  tested  daily  ; whilst  the  outer  coating  of  taiTcd  hemp  acts  as 
a protection  to  the  iron  armour,  and  prevents  the  twisting  action  oc- 
casioned by  tlio  rapid  passage  of  the  wire  spirally  through  the  water 
during  the  paying  out ; for  when  the  cable  posses  down  like  a screw 
through  a nut,  there  is  a groat  liability  to  kii^. 

When  the  cable  le<i  this  island  it  was  as  electrically  perfect  as  wo 
con  roasonably  hope  to  get  such  a lino  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  subsequent  operation  of  laying  out  has  been 
reduced  to  such  certainty,  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
the  eventual  success  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  submarine  lines 
hitherto  laid,  all  the  failures  have  been  due  to  definite  causes  which 
can  bo  readily  guarded  against.  Possibly  other  causes  of  failure  still 
remain  to  bo  traced  out  and  surmoimted,  but  wo  cannot  imagine  any 
combination  of  untoward  circumstance  which  could  afieet  the  ultimate 
successful  working  of  the  Persian  Gulf  line.  'I'ho  greatest  depth  of 
water  in  which  it  will  bo  laid  is  GO  fathoms,  and  should  an  accident 
happen  during  the  paying  out,  causing  the  rope  to  snap,  or  should  the 
electricians  at  either  end  discover  leakage  of  insulatirm,  or  stoppage  of  the 
current,  there  will  not  bo  the  least  dilHculty  in  fisliing  up  and  repair- 
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ing  tho  damaged  portion.  As  an  instance  of  the  certainty  with  which 
the  electrical  tests  now  employed  can  point  ont  the  exact  locality  of  a 
fault,  wo  may  mention  that  in  one  deep-sea  line  a defect  was  detected  by 
the  instmments  to  exist  190  miles  out  at  sea.  A ship  repaired  to  the 
spot,  underran  tho  cable,  and  found  tho  calculation  correct  within  a 
mile.  This  being  mended,  the  electricians  immediately  said  that  their 
tests  showed  another  fault  about  112  miles  further.  This  also  was 
foimd  to  be  tho  case,  with  scarcely  more  error  than  in  tho  former 
instance.  Tho  bed  of  tho  Gulf  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  safe  pre- 
servation of  a cable,  being  free  from  those  great  variations  of  depth  and 
rocky  eminences  which  effected  tho  ruin  of  the  Hod  Sea  cable.  In  that 
instance  the  line  was  laid  too  tensely,  and  was  suspended  consequently 
in  festoons  between  tho  nmnerous  rocks.  It  had  ample  strength  to  bear 
its  own  weight  in  this  position,  and  at  first  experienced  no  harm. 
Gradually  however,  barnacles,  seaweeds,  &c.,  found  it  a convenient 
resting-place  ; and  in  course  of  time  they  accumulated  on  the  rope  to 
such  on  extent,  as  to  cause  it  to  break  under  tho  additional  strain. 
In  tho  new  undertaking,  tho  remote  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
as  this  will  be  avoided  by  paying  out  abundance  of  slack  wherever  the 
soundings  show  much  undulation  of  the  sea  bottom. 

Tho  success  which  must  attend  the  Persian  Gulf  cable,  and  tho 
near  approach  to  certainty  of  an  equally  good  result  in  other  sub- 
marine linos  now  in  progress,  ought  to  remove  much  of  the  financial 
difScnlty  in  inaugurating  another  attempt  to  coimcct  England  with 
America.  Tho  firat  line  proved  the  possibility  of  transmitting  mes- 
sages across  the  whole  width  of  tlie  Atlantic.  This  alone  was  worth 
all  tho  expenditure  incurred ; and  if  the  promoters  of  the  new  line 
make  use  only  of  tho  information  which  tho  death  of  tho  old  cable 
elicited,  the  public  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  tho  three  quarters  of  a 
million  stcrliug,  now  feeding  tho  fishes  in  the  cool  depths  of  the 
Atlantic. 


THE  LATE  EARTHQUAKE,  AND  EARTHQUAKES  IN 
GENERAL. 

By  Robkbt  Mallst,  CE.,  F.R.S. 

OvEB  a largo  portion  of  England,  people  wore  startled  from  sleep, 
shaken  by  an  invisible  hand,  in  tho  night  of  tho  5-6  October  last 
(1863).  A few,  at  once — and  most  persons  after  awhile — realized  tho 
the  fact  that  they  had  experienced  an  Earthquake,  and  escaped  un- 
harmed. Amongst  tho  tens  of  thousands  thus  aroused,  who  compared 
notes  at  breakfast,  as  to  their  o^m  reception  of  the  mysterious  visitant, 
how  few  had,  or  have  at  this  moment,  any  notion  of  the  narrow  margin 
during  that  sudden  and  evanescent  throb,  which  divided  their  own 
fates,  between  safety  and  one  of  tho  most  terrible  forms  of  death — 
tliat  of  being  buried,  bruised,  broken,  suffocated,  or  perhaps  burnt  alive, 
beneath  the  overthrown  ruin  of  their  own  hearth  and  homo.  Slight 
as  was  this  shock  compared  w ith  those  of  other  lands,  of  tho  terrors 
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of  which  we  delight  to  road — as  of  those  of  war  or  shipwreck — it  well 
might  startle  those  who  felt  it,  if  ignorance  wore  not  hero  bliss  to 
nearly  all  of  us.  The  pulse  that  careered  oyer  the  face  ef  England 
on  tliat  night,  like  the  breeze  that  sweeps  over,  and  waves  a field  of 
standing  com,  was  probably  not  greater  in  the  velocity  of  its  wave 
particle  than  is  the  velocity  which  imparts  the  shock  one  may  feel  by 
dropping  on  his  heels  from  a stone-step  six  inches  in  height ; but  had 
its  wave  velocity  been  only  as  great  as  that  produced  by  dropping  in 
like  manner  from  the  height  of  a chair,  it  would  have  laid  in  ruins 
numbers  of  our  English  toa-ns,  and  would  have  given  ns  a sharp  ex- 
perience, by  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  of  the  mourning  and  woo 
that  are  so  often  the  lot  of  Earthquake  countries. 

Indeed,  amongst  the  many  natural  gifts,  referable  to  Geographical 
position  and  Geological  stracture  with  which  Great  Britain  has  boon 
so  lavishly  endowed  by  Providence,  none  has  been  more  important 
(though  little  recognized)  in  permitting  our  national  development, 
than  our  immunity  from  frequent  or  severe  Earthquakes.  Wo  may  in 
this  respect,  but  in  a different  sonso  from  him  of  old,  “ thank  God  that 
wo  are  not  as  other  men  are.”  A single  shock,  no  greater  in 
violence  than  those  which  occur  almost  monthly,  within  less  than 
2,000  miles  of  us  (in  the  Mediterranean  Seismic  Bands) — one,  namely, 
the  velocity  of  whose  wave  particle  should  bo  no  more  than  12  to 
15  feet  per  second,  (not  so  fast  as  wo  sometimes  move  in  a car- 
riage,) would  not  only  split  and  prostrate  minster,  spire,  and  coliunn, 
but  would  leave  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  London,  mountainous 
heaps  of  brickdust,  and  rubbish.  Terrible  as  are  the  consequences 
of  such  utter  overthrows  in  the  cities  of  other  lands,  our  arti- 
ficial conditions  would  add  new  horrors  to  tho  overturning  of  our  own  ; 
fur  besides  tho  conflagration  that  almost  always  succeed  tho  down- 
fall, ignited  by  tho  buried  household  fires  or  lights,  wo  should  have 
super^ded,  the  falling  in  of  great  sowers,  with  tlio  overflow  of 
their  polluted  streams  amidst  the  ruins;  tho  damming,  more  or 
less,  of  great  tidal  rivers  like  tho  Thames,  by  falling  bridges ; burst 
and  spouting  water  mains ; gas  escaping  and  exploding  in  all  sorts 
of  cavities  amidst  those  over-ground  “goafs,”  viaducts  and  iron 
bridges  brought  to  tho  ground  by  their  own  inertia,  tunnels  col- 
lapsed— coal  and  salt  pits  and  mines  ruined — roof  and  floor  in  a 
moment  brought  together — complications  of  horrors  such  as  can  bo 
even  but  inadequately  imagined.  Happily  there  is  little  chance  of 
such  a catastrophe.  Enough  has  already  been  ascertained,  os  to  the 
distribution  in  space  over  the  earth’s  surface  of  Seismic  or  Earthquake 
energy,  to  admit  of  our  aifirmiug  tho  extreme  improbability  of  tho 
occurrence  of  any  great  Eortliquoko  in  tho  British  Islands ; but  there 
is  no  physical  reason  why  such  an  event  might  not  occur  to-morrow, 
and  it  is  certain  also  that  tho  Seismic  Bands,  t.  e.  tho  groat  ribbon-like 
spaces  of  maximum  Earthquake  energy,  distributed  over  tho  surface 
of  our  earth,  and  which  may  be  seen  laid  down  upon  tho  Seismic 
mcrcator  of  tho  world,  in  tho  British  Association  Earthquake  Cata- 
logue,* ore  given  to  wander,  and  that  wo  have  perilously  bad  uoigh- 
• 28th  Report,  1858. 
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bonn  not  so  far  away  to  the  north  and  south  of  us,  so  that  a time  may 
arriTo,  when  some  remote  posterity  of  our  own  may  become  partakers 
in,  if  not  successors  to,  their  misfortunes.  But  al^ough  our  country 
is  thus  happily  placed  in  one  of  the  quieter  havens  of  this  heaving 
world  (upon  the  surface  of  which  not  a day  passes  without  an  Earth- 
quake somewhere,  nor  any  eight  consecutive  months  without  one 
great  enough  to  prostrate  buildings  over  thousands  of  square  miles), 
and  is  so  circumstanced  as  never  to  be  very  violently  shaken,  yet 
we  are  shaken  much  more  fiequontly  than  people  generally  ima- 
gine ; and  now  and  then,  as  on  the  late  occasion,  the  ^ock  is  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  bo  of  a very  awakening  character. 

Since  the  11th  century,  there  are  upon  record  as  occurring  in  the 
British  Islands,  including  the  Hebrides,  nearly  240  Earthquakes. 

Statistics  have  been  tabulated  which  indicate  the  prolwbility  that 
up  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
Euibquakos  that  occurred  in  Great  Britain  were  recorded  at  all,  nor 
more  than  one-half,  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  And  at  the 
present  moment,  there  is  good  ground  to  conclude  that  about  two 
Earthquakes  per  week  shake  the  soil  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
without  counting  minute  and  continually  repeated  vibratory  jars,  such 
as  those  long  remarked  at  Comrie  in  Scotland.  Now  and  then,  some 
of  these  British  shocks  are  not  quite  to  be  despised  ; for  example,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1816,  an  Euthquake,  that  extended  with  violence 
over  more  than  100  square  miles  of  Scotland,  shook  down  part,  and 
twisted  upon  its  hose  the  whole,  of  the  spire  of  the  church  of  Aber- 
deen. On  March  17th,  1843,  an  Elarthquakc,  great  enough  to 
damage  buildings,  occurred  in  the  North  of  England,  and  reached 
from  Northumberland  down  to  Flintshire,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Man 
to  beyond  Cheshire  ; and  no  longer  ago  than  on  the  9th  November, 
1852,  a shock  which  threw  down  strong  walls  at  Shrewsbury,  extended 
over  the  British  Islands  from  Dumbarton  nearly  to  Dartmoor,  in  Devon 
— and  from  Enniskillen,  in  Ireland,  to  Gainsboro’  in  Lincolnshire. 

Nothing  was  so  remarkable  in  the  mass  of  letters  from  Correspon* 
dents  as  to  the  late  Earthquake  (of  October)  with  which  ‘ The  Times  ’ 
and  other  Papers  were  for  a few  days  afterivards  filled,  as  the  dense 
ignorance  that  prevails  amongst  all  classes  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
phenomena,  and  of  the  circumstances  that  it  is  desirable  to  observe 
with  respect  to  them. 

One  writer’s  letter  contains  literally  but  two  facts,  that  “ ho  felt 
something”  which  he  thought  must  have  been  an  Earthquake — and  that 
“ ho  ^t  up,  and  immediately  lifted  a candle,” — he  might  have  added, 
that  in  this  case  he  did  not  put  it  under  a bushel  1 The  psoudo-ecientifio 
“ communications  ” chiefly  record  the  exact  state  of  Barometer  and 
Thermometer  at  the  moment  of  shock ; facts  now  known  to  bo  nearly 
as  irrelevant  as  the  price  of  Consols  the  day  before.  Nor  is  this  ignor- 
ance confined  to  the  mere  “ignoble  vulgar,”  for  a professed  Meteoro- 
logist, for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  largo,  prints  in  ‘ The  Times  ’ a 
string  of  inquiries  to  which  ho  demands  answers,  but  which  point  to 
nothing  so  clearly  as  the  writer's  ignorance  of  the  subject  that  he 
meddled  with,  and  which  ho  seems  to  think  is  still,  as  in  the  venerable 
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days  of  Aristotle,  a branch  of  Meteorology ; at  the  same  time  we  happen 
to  know  that  that  Journal  declined  to  givo  publieity  to  a carefully 
drawn  up  series  of  inquiries  prepared  for  it  by  a ccnnpetent  person. 

The  fact  is  that  ^ismology — which  has  only  become  a science 
since  1846,  and  has  since  advanced  with  very  rapid  strides — has  as  yet 
not  become  diffused  at  all  widely,  even  amongst  the  proper  brotherhood 
of  Science,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  popularize  it  for  the  less 
informed  reader.  It  occupies  just  now  about  the  same  relative  position 
that  Ice  Theories  did  in  1837,  when  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  the  very  first  Paper  that  appeared  in  English  on 
the  Motion  of  Glaciers  was  read  (on  sufiferance)  in  the  Geological  sec- 
tion ; the  President  observing  that,  “ as  the  topmost  and  most  recent 
of  all  deposits.  Ice  might  certainly  be  conceived  as  having  tomething 
to  do  with  Geology but  no  one  then  saw  any  importance,  or  great 
Cosmical  relations,  in  the  subject  that  since  has  engaged  so  many 
minds,  and  been  shown  to  play  so  important  a part  in  &e  terrestricJ 
machine,  and  which,  having  passed  into  popular  hands,  is  now  being 
“ run  away  with  ” by  some  Geologists,  who  attribute  to  its  past  or 
present  agency  many  gigantic  tasks  that,  tested  by  only  a little  exact 
science,  would  prove  to  bo  impossible.  No  doubt  something  of  a like 
fate  is  in  store  for  Seismology.  Those — the  few — who  wrill  master 
the  preliminary  science  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  and  make 
use  of  it,  wrill  find  in  it  the  key  to  some  of  the  greatest,  and  hitherto 
amongst  the  most  obscure,  problems  of  Physical  Geology.  Those  who 
will  be  content  writh  scraps  of  knowledge,  or  with  being  told  results,  like 
children,  will  be  amused ; and,  in  proportion  as  they  know  more,  will  they 
be  better  amused,  wdth  Earthquake  stories.  But  though  they  wrill  then 
to  some  extent  comprehend,  they  can  never  make  for  themselves  real 
advances  into  the  unknown.  On  the  contrary  (as  with  many  Glacialists 
in  relation  to  Geology),  they  may  oftencr,  if  they  make  the  attempt, 
" darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge ; ” for  the  half  knowledge 
of  ingenious  men  is  always  “ the  Philosophy  of  the  unconditioned.” 
But  although  this  is  peculiarly  the  popular  career  of  such  parts  of 
science  as  seize  upon  the  imagination  by  the  grandeur  of  the  pheno- 
mena they  discuss,  and  admit  of  a smattering  of  their  reasonings  being 
attained  without  groat  mental  effort, — still  it  is  well,  hero  as  every- 
where, that  those  who  actually  scale  the  rugged  precipice  of  science, 
when  they  have  reached  a firm  foothold  upon  a now  or  higher  ledge, 
should  turn  round  and  announce  to  those  that  labour  in  the  plain,  tho 
wider  and  nobler  horizon  of  nature  they  have  commanded. 

It  is  good,  therefore,  that  Science  (worthily  so  called)  should,  as 
for  as  possible,  utter  her  voice  intelligibly  to  all.  Let  us  hwnbly  try 
to  do  this  in  port  for  tho  new-bom  science  of  Seismology ; but  wo 
must  begin  at  the  begiiming,  albeit  we  may  not  in  this  paper  reach 
tie  end.  And  first,  let  us  understand  what  wo  are  speaking  about. 
What  is  an  Earthquake  ? Our  readers  are  confident  that  they  can  answer 
that  inquiry.  There  are  some  who  have  read,  many  who  have  talked 
of  them,  and  some  even  who  have  felt  their  effects.  But  what  are 
those  effects  ? and  tho  cause — what  is  it  ? Let  us  mention  one  or  two 
things  which  on  Elarthquoke  is  not.  It  is  never  “ one  of  tho  means  by 
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which  pennanent  geologic  clcvationa  of  the  land  are  produced,”  though 
too  often  confounded  with  these  in  all  sorts  of  geological  ” systems,” 
and  ex  cathedra  utterances.  Nor  is  it  “ the  reaction  of  the  interior  of 
a planet  upon  its  exterior,”  for  that,  oracular  as  it  sounded  from  the 
lips  of  a Humboldt,  is,  in  fact,  to  say  nothing. 

What,  then,  i«  an  Earthquake  P It  ■«  the  trantit  of  a teave  or  wave* 
of  elastic  compression  in  any  direction,  from  vertically  upwards  to  horizon- 
tally in  any  azimuth,  through  the  substance  and  surface  of  the  Earth, 
from  any  centre  of  impulse,  or  from  more  than  one  ; and  which  may  be 
attended  with  sound  and  tidal  waves,  dependent  upon  the  impulse,  and 
upon  circumstances  of  position  as  to  sea  and  land. 

To  understand  the  definition  we  must  have  a clear  notion  of  what 
a wave  is.  Wo  will  return  to  that  true  threshold  of  Seismology,  but 
first  let  us  take  a very  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  our  subject.  This 
is  twofold  : that  of  the  facts,  or  reputed  facts,  as  found  in  innumerable 
Earthquake  narratives,  and  that  of  human  opinion,  from  the  dawn  of 
knowledge  downwards,  as  to  these,  in  referring  them  to  causes. 

The  supposed  first  cradle  of  our  race,  or  at  least  of  that  great 
branch  of  it  from  which  we  ourselves,  and  almost  all  our  knowl^ge, 
have  come,  was  situated  in  regions  that  daring  all  history,  as  now,  have 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  Earthquakes,  which  thus  very  early  engaged 
the  minds  of  the  more  observant  of  men.  Nothing,  not  oven  thunder 
and  lightning,  amongst  natural  phenomena  can  have  so  impressed  the 
imagination  of  early  peoples,  as  did  these  suddenly  felt  shakings,  by  a 
terrible  and  unknown  power  inhabiting  the  unseen  depths  of  the 
Earth,  nor  more  imperatively  stimulated  to  the  discovety  of  some 
cause  for  them. 

The  genius  of  the  old  nations  of  the  East,  that  always  “ sought 
after  a sign,”  or  for  a final  cause,  was  and  is  satisfied  with  a myth. 
When  BiaWa  turned  sides,  there  was  an  Earthquake,  or  when  tho 
Tortoise,  on  which  tho  world  rests,  stirred  his  flippers,  there  was 
the  like  result ; and  this  sort  travelled  westwards,  moulding  the  earlier 
than  Homeric  Mythology  of  the  days  when  Greece  was  young,  and 
showing  itself  in  tho  mysterious  power  of  the  Trident  of  Neptune, 
iifimyiovof  hyotriyaiof.  But  tho  Greeks  “desired  wisdom,”  and  only 
missed  it  os  to  deciphering  nature,  because  they  started  from  arche- 
type creations  of  tho  mind,  and  not  from  inductive  observation. 

There  was  plenty  of  such  phUosophizing  on  Earthquakes  amongst 
them.  There  were  three  theories  before  the  days  of  Aristotle : that 
of  Anaximenes,  tho  Milesian  ; of  Anaxagoras  of  Klasomeno  ; and  of 
Democritus  of  Abdera,  in  order  of  time.  Aristotle  himself  wrote 
largely  and  learnedly  in  the  books  ire^i  Mgrftu^oXoyixa’v,  and  rrepi  Koapov. 
He  had  remarked  and  classified,  with  his  accustomed  comprehensive- 
ness, the  different  sorts  of  shocks  by  their  sensible  effects,  dividing  all 
into,  tVixAArai,  which  strike  tho  earth’s  surface  at  an  acute  angle;  /iad- 
erau,  those  that  come  right  up  (vertically),  and  sink  down  again,  like 
a boiling  spring  or  pot ; p^acrjaariai,  those  that  leave  hollows  after  their 
departure ; frixTai,  those  which  break  forth  with  eruption  of  wriud, 
stones,  mud,  i&c.  llioso  which  with  one  groat  push  overturn  everything 
are  uaras,  and  those,  that  with  much  shaking  to  and  fro,  and  up  and 
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dovm,  replace  the  objects  they  have  displaced,  and  are  of  the  nature 
of  tremors,  are  n'oAjuuxrtai, 

The  first,  the  second,  and  the  two  last,  are  clear,  and  almost  exactly 
expressive  of  the  sensible  differences  of  Earthquake  shocks ; but  in 
the  two  between,  Aristotle  either  classes  Volcanic  Eruptions  with 
Earthquakes  as  all  parts  of  one  common  train  of  events — or  con- 
founds the  shuck  with  its  consequences,  t.  e.  the  Earthquake  with 
its  secondary  effects.  Beyond  the  proof  which  this  classification 
affords,  that  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago.  Earthquakes 
were  much  the  same  as  they  are  now,  no  man  can  learn  anything 
from  the  disquisitions  of  Aristotle. 

Partly  fiem  the  Greek  being  in  those  passages  in  many  places 
corrupt,  but  far  more  from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  had  no  distinct 
notions  as  to  those  forces  of  matter  we  call  “ molecular,”  nor  yet 
any  clear  metaphysics,  an  abuse  of  words  is  found  in  their  Physical 
writings  which  often  renders  them  almost  nniutcllgible : TrvEujua  is  in 
some  sort  the  cause  of  all  Earthquakes,  says  Aristotle  ; but  whether 
by  the  word,  he  meant  simply  the  winds,  or  some  intangible  imponder- 
able force  or  agent  present  in  the  earth  and  abovo  it,  acting  upon 
the  winds,  and  acted  on  by  them,  though  not  the  winds  themselves, 
and  giving  rise  to  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  The  word  irvfu|xiz  was  used  to  express  pure  spirit,  and 
the  wind,  as  well  as  condensable  vapours,  indifferently  and  alike,  by 
the  vulgar,  and  by  the  philosopher.  Thus  in  John’s  Gospel,  cap.  iii. 
V.  8,  this  word  occurs  twice  in  the  same  verse,  and  is  translated  wind 
first,  and  spirit  afterwards  in  our  version. 

The  views  of  the  great  and  philosophic  Seneca  are  far  more 
distinct  and  important.  What  Humboldt  wrote,  was  true  at  the  time, 
and  the  ‘ Questiones  Naturales  ’ contain  the  germ  of  almost  everything 
that  has  been  advanced  in  modem  times  as  to  Volcanic  action  in  its 
larger  sense. 

But  we  must  hurry  away  fi*om  classic  days,  leaving  Pliny  without 
notice,  and  pass  on  and  over  the  centuries  of  the  so-c«dlcd  dark  ages, 
and  of  the  revival  of  knowledge,  remarking  only  that  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  innumerable  pamphlets  and 
books  were  published,  most  of  them  recording  with  a grand  gobe- 
mouche  credulity,  all  sorts  of  signs  and  wonders,  and  straightway 
founding  a theory  thereon.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  these  usually 
“ improved  the  occasion  ” by  pointing  out  that  the  particular  Earth- 
quake was  a special  judgment  on  some  unfriendly  nation  or  obnoxious 
creed.  The  crudest  and  wildest  hypotheses  were  set  forth,  and  more 
or  less  accepted  to  account  for  the  production  of  the  shock.  Thus  it 
was  duo  to  sdutio  continui  in  the  parts  of  the  earth,  to  a sudden  perming 
in  of  the  subterraneous  fires,  to  sulphureous  and  bituminous  blasts,  or, 
as  Dr.  Stukcly  was  of  opinion,  to  the  play  of  lightning  and  thimder 
underground  in  manner  like  to  that  wherein  they  appear  in  our  firma- 
ment. In  nearly  all  these.  Earthquakes  and  Eruptions  are  impartially 
jumbled.  It  is  only  within  a very  short  time,  that  a few  men  in 
Europe  have  come  to  see,  that  while  Vulcanicitt  is  a word  that  may 
properly  express  the  community  as  to  causation  that  exists  between 
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Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes,  yet  that  these  most  be  treated  and  invee- 
tigatod  np  to  a certain  point  as  distinct,  and  that  Ssismolooy  shall 
express  tlie  system  of  doetrines  of  the  former,  and  Vuloamolooy  that 
of  the  latter. 

There  are  a few  bright  points  of  observant  thought  to  be  found 
amidst  all  this  “ old  world  ” muddle,  however. 

Eromondi,  who  wrote,  in  1525,  six  books  on  Meteorology,  and 
devotes  tho  fourth  to  Earthquakes,  refers  to  the  explosion  of  the  great 
Fire  Ship,  by  which  the  boleagured  Antwerpors  blow  up  the  Duke  of 
Parma’s  bridge  over  tho  Scheldt,  of  which  Mottloy  has  given  so  spirit- 
stirring  an  account  in  his  ‘ History  of  the  lievolt  of  tho  Nctherhmds.’ 
Fromondi  remarks,  that  tho  blow  of  its  explosion  was  felt  almost  all 
over  Holland ; and  ho  seizes  upon  tho  analogy  between  the  effects  and 
those  of  Earthquakes ; but  bo  soon  loses  the  train  of  thought  that  had 
thus  BO  well  broken  eover. 

Maggio,  of  Bologna,  in  1571,  was  the  first  who  made  any  attempt 
to  collect  and  classify  into  eleven,  the  signs  or  presages  of  Earth- 
quakes, not  with  much  light,  it  must  bo  coiffossed,  as  bo  put  Eclipses 
and  Comets  amongst  “ the  eleven.” 

Then,  just  about  a century  later,  came  Travagini,  to  whom  belongs 
tho  credit  of  tho  first  attempt  to  found  a Physical  Theory  of  Earthquake 
movements,  and  whose  disquisitions  present  a notable  example  of  how  a 
man  may  go  coasting  along  very  near  to  a great  truth,  and  yet  never 
touch  it. 

He  had  experienced  a horrible  Earthquake  in  16G7  at  Bagusa — 
Boismically  a very  ugly  region,  being  that  where  the  great  seismic 
baud  which  stretching  away  westward  from  Varna  and  Constantinople 
along  the  Balkan,  crosses  tho  Adriatic,*  and  joins  on  to  tho  great 
Italian  band  at  Gargano  and  Melfi,  and  a place  still  subject  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  disturbance. 

That  tho  shock  was  due  to  some  kind  of  impulse  or  blow,  and  that 
tho  force  was  in  some  sort  dispersive,  is  all  of  truth  that  can  be  said  to 
have  boon  soon  clearly  by  Travagini,  though  ho  was  close  to  a great 
deal  more. 

Hooke,  in  1690,  delivered  his  ‘ Discourses  of  Earthquakes,’ 
before  the  Itoyal  Society.  These  Lectures,  though  called  so,  ore,  in 
fact,  a diffuse  sort  of  system  of  Physical  Geology,  and  full  of  sugges- 
tive thoughts ; but  Hooke  throughout  loses  sight  of  what  an  Earth- 
qnako  really  is,  and  confounds  all  descriptions  and  sources  and 
degrees  of  elevatory  forces  and  their  effects,  with  the  transient  action 
and  secondary  effects  of  Earthquakes  properly  defined.  These  Lec- 
tures have  been  the  mine  frrom  which  numberless  later  Geological 
authors  have  more  or  less  consciously  drawn,  and  while  they  are  a 
repertory  of  curious  and  often  valuable  thought  and  information,  they 
have  done  great  mischief  in  being  one  of  tho  main  causes  of  tho  same 
confusion  of  ideas  between  tho  effects  of  Land  Elevation,  and  those 
of  Earthquake,  which  is  not  oven  yet  cleared  out  of  Geological  sys- 
tematic authors. 

In  1760,  tho  Bev.  John  Mitchell,  Fellow  of  Queen’s,  Cambridge, 
* See  Map  D,  * Bepoit  to  Itoyal  Bodety  oa  Neapolitan  Earthquakes  of  1857.' 
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prodnood  a most  remarkable  paper  on  Earthquakes  to  the  Boyal 
Hociety,  printed  in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions,'  Tol.  li. — atten- 
tion being  then  powerfully  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  recent 
terrible  shock  that  had  destroyed  Lisbon. 

Ho  shows  a wonderfully  clear  conception,  for  his  time,  of  the 
general  configiuation  and  structure  of  the  su{>crficial  X'tu'ts  (or  crust 
as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it)  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  Both,  ho  supposes,  are  due  to  vapour 
of  high  tension  almost  instantly  generated  by  contact  of  water  with 
incandescent  rock,  deep  in  the  earth.  Misled,  however,  by  his  con- 
ception of  the  universality  of  horizontally  disposed  strata,  and 
of  a nucleus  of  liquid  lava  universally  beneath  them,  ho  goes  at  last 
hopelessly  wrong,  by  supposing  that  Earthquake-shock  consists  in  a 
liquid  wave  of  translation  produced  in  the  lava  sea  beneath,  which 
forces,  as  it  travels,  the  flexible  covering  of  stratified  material  over- 
head to  imdulate  along  with  it,  just  as  “ a large  carpet  spread  upon 
a floor,  if  it  be  raised  at  one  edge,  and  suddenly  brought  down  again 
— the  air  under  it  by  this  means  propeUod,  will  pass  along  until  it 
escapes  at  the  opposite  side,  raising  the  cloth  in  a wave  all  the  way 
as  it  goes.”  'i'his  paper,  though  vitiated  throughout  by  this  leading 
fallacy  os  to  the  nature  of  the  Earthquake  wave,  was  a most  merito- 
rious performance,  and  had  important  cficcts  (though  little  specifically 
noticed),  in  moulding  the  thoughts  of  the  earlier  schools  of  Gieology. 

Bertrand,  Bouguer,  Ulleo,  Dolomieu,  Grimaldi,  Hamilton,  and  the 
Neapolitan  Boyal  Commissioners,  accmuulated  a mass  of  facts  (and, 
let  us  add,  of  fictions)  of  Earthquakes,  in  tho  last  and  beginning  of 
this  century. 

Humboldt  added  to  the  facts  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  &c. ; but 
nowhere,  not  even  in  ‘ Cosmos,’  does  ho  show  that  he  had  any  clear 
notion  of  what  is  the  nature  of  Earthquake  motion — or  how  produced. 
In  1835,  tho  Compto  Bylandt  de  Palstorcamp,  in  an  extremely  curious 
though  wild  and  imaginative  work,  “ La  Thcorio  des  Volcans,” 
attempts  to  build  up  a sort  of  Cosmogony  from  considerations  of  the 
relations  and  reactions  on  our  Planet,  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  &o. 
— from  these  come  Volcanoes,  and  from  tho  latter  Ea^quakes. 
Truth  and  quasi-truth  arc  wildly  and  incoherently  mixed  in  his  book. 
Shucks  or,  blows  produced  by  and  transmitted  through  caeities,  lifted 
up  and  down  by  sudden  filling  or  emptying  of  aiiriform  fluids,  form 
Bylandt's  shock, — and  starting  from  tho  following  extraordinary  pro- 
positions, “ los  ofiets  des  tremblements  dc  terre  sont  toujours  con- 
tradictoircs  aux  causes  qui  les  produisent  ct  diriges  dans  lo  sens 
inverse,” — “ reflet  sera  celui  d’un  pendulo,  c'est-h-diro  contradietoiro 
entre  les  deux  extremites,”  ho  arrives  at  the  true  conclusion,  that 
bodies  overthrown  at  opposite  sides  of  a seismic  focus  will  all  fall 
towards  it,  but  in  opposite  directions  to  tho  shock  and  to  each  other. 
We  now  know  that  this  is  only  true  if  tho  bodies  fall  in  the  first 
semiphaso  of  tho  wave.  Had  Bylandt  followed  this  out,  and  curbed 
his  tendency  to  mysticism,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the 
creator  of  ^ismology, — the  true  discoverer  of  Earthquake  dynamics 
— as  it  was,  he  missed  tho  prize. 
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Between  1820  and  1841,  Von  Hofif,  Kries,  HolSmann,  and  one  or 
two  others,  had  laboriously  collected  and  digested  into  order  a largo 
mass  of  facts,  or  reputed  facts,  of  Eiarthquakes,  and  to  the  first  belongs 
the  credit  of  having,  in  a masterly  discussion,*  shown  what  ore  the 
relations  (so  far  as  then  known)  between  Meteorological  and  Earth- 
quake Phenomena — and  pointed  out,  that  all  the  supposed  meteoro- 
logical presages  were  devoid  of  reality,  and  that  Earthquakes  belong 
to  Physics  and  Geology  and  not  to  Meteorology. 

But  none  of  these  men  made  the  slightest  advance  towards  a 
physical  theory  of  Earthquake  motions.  The  only  true  hint  even, 
that  was  to  be  found  before  1846,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Earth- 
quake motion,  is  found  in  a paper  on  Volcanoes,  by  Gay  Lussac,  in 
the  ‘ Ann.  de  Chim.,’  vol.  xxii.  p.  429,  who  quotes  from  Dr.  Young’s 
Lectures,  and  concurs  in  his  opinion,  that  “ Earthquakes  were  of  the 
nature  of  vibrations  in  solids.”  Even  Darwin — who  of  all  men  hod  had 
the  fnest  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effects  of  Earthquake  on  the  most 
extensive  st^o  in  South  America — rendered  no  better  account  of  the 
then  accepted  Vorticose  displacement  of  objects,  than  by  asking,  ” Might 
it  not  be  caused  by  a tendency  in  each  stone  to  arrange  itself  in  some 
particular  position  with  respect  to  the  lines  of  vibration,  in  a manner 
somewhat  similar  to  pins  on  a sheet  of  paper  when  sliaken  ? ” 

He,  too,  like  Parish,  had  recorded  the  circumstances  of  the  great 
sea-waves  that  roll  in,  after  South  American  and  other  Earthquakes,  but 
neither  rendered  any  solution  of  the  facts.  Nor  was  an  attempt  mode 
by  anyone,  as  yet,  to  connect  those  sea-waves  and  the  sounds  heard  in 
great  Earthqu^cs  with  the  other  parts  of  the  phenomena. 

A considerable  advance  had  been  made  in  a branch  of  science 
apparently  remote  tjnough  from  Earthquakes,  which,  however,  greatly 
prepared  the  way  for  solving  one  part  of  their  true  history.  The 
brothers  Weber,  in  Germany,  and  Scott  Russell  after  them,  in  England, 
had  experimentally  developed  the  science  of  certain  classes  of  liquid 
waves ; and  the  latter  hod,  in  1844,  shown  the  laws  of  propagation 
of  one  class  of  these,  viz.  waves  of  translation. 

In  February,  1846,  a paper  was  read  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  then  published  in  its  Transactions,  vol.  xxi.  port  1,  “ On  the 
Dynamics  of  Earthquakes,”  which  (wo  quote  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Chas.  Graves,  on  presenting  the  Cunningham  modal)  fixed 
upon  an  immutable  basis  the  real  nature  of  Earthquake  phopomena, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  showed  that  the  three  great  classes  of  phenomena 
— 1,  Shocks;  2,  Soimds;  3,  Great  Sea  Waves— were  all  r^ucible  to 
a common  origin,  and  formed  parts  of  a connected  train,  and  were 
explicable  upon  admitted  laws.  This  paper  also,  for  the  first  time, 
explained  the  true  nature  of  the  movements  that  had  been  called 
“ vorticose,”  and  viewed  as  proofs  of  circular  movements,  by  showing 
that  they  were  the  result  of  rectilinear  motions. 

It  also  pointed  out  the  important  uses  that  might  be  mode  of  Earth- 
quakes, as  instruments  of  cosmical  research,  enabling  us  not  only  to 
discover  the  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  origin  of  these  shocks, 
and  hence  of  volcanic  foci,  but  ultimately  of  ascertaining  the  nature, 
* Gcacbichto  der  uaturlichon  Veriinderangen  dor  Erdoberfloche. 
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aR  well  aa  the  tomperatnro,  of  tho  formationa  within  onr  earth,  to  a depth 
far  more  profound  than  can  bo  reached  by  any  other  mode  of  investi- 
gation, or  directly  ever  reached  at  all,  and  that  by  its  means,  we  may 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  formationa  constituting  the  beds,  or 
situated  even  far  beneath  tho  beds,  of  tho  great  oceans.  These  are,  in 
fact,  the  great  aims  of  Seismology,  for  the  investigation  of  Earthqmdrca 
is  only  a means  to  an  end. 

This  paper  drew  tho  attention  of  physicists  and  geologists,  in  a 
prominent  manner,  to  the  subject  of  Earthquakes,  and  was  followed 
by  several  reports  drawn  up  by  desire  of  tho  British  Association,  and 
published  in  its  volumes ; and  also  by  tho  laborions  task  completed 
in  1858,  of  drawing  up  and  discussing  the  ‘ British  Association  Earth- 
quake Catalogue.’  For  this  large  body  of  seismic  statistics,  embracing 
all  historic  time  and  tho  whole  earth's  surface,  and  numbering  more 
than  6,000  Earthquakes,  the  groundwork  had  been  laid  by  tho  immense 
and  valued  labours  in  tho  same  direction  of  Von  Hoff,  and  of  M.  Perrey 
of  tho  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Dijon,  whoso  life  has  been  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  whose  labours  are  still  continued  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  success  of  his  early  youth. 

Since  1846,  tho  experimental  method  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  tho  subject ; and  tho  observations  made  on  natural  shocks  have 
b^n  compared  with  those  of  Earthquakes  artificially  produced.  And 
now  Seismology  has  taken  an  acknowledged  place  as  an  important  and 
productive  branch  of  Cosmical  Physics,  and  already  some  able  men  in 
different  quarters  of  Europe  are  pursuing  its  study.  Amongst  those 
who  have  most,  and  most  recently,  advanced  our  knowl^go,  are 
Haughton,  Favre,  Schmidt,  Jeittelles,  Otto  Wolgor,  and  Kluge.  But 
we  have  now  brought  the  history  of  discovery  in  Seismology  to  such  a 
point,  that  its  ftirther  development  will  best  merge  into  tho  remarks  to 
follow,  upon  tho  doctrines  and  facts  of  tho  Science  itself. 

Ilccnrring  now  to  the  definition  already  given  of  an  Earthquake, 
wo  will  clear  our  ideas  as  to  what  it  moans.  Tho  shock  is  produced  by 
a teace  of  elaglic  emnpreasion  passing  through  some  portion  of  tho 
substance  of  onr  earth.  Elasticity  is  that  property  in  matter  which 
tends  to  tho  restoration  of  figure  in  solids,  and  of  volume  in  liquids 
and  gases,  when  altered  by  an  extraneous  force ; and  every  different 
substance  has  its  own  co-efficient  (or  measure)  of  elasticity  of  voliuno 
(cubic  elasticity),  and  of  elasticity  of  form  (linear  elasticity). 

In  common  parlance,  it  is  often  confounded  with  flexibility.  Thus, 
when  people  praise  the  springs  of  an  easy-going  carriage  by  saying, 
“ they  are  so  elastic,”  they  mean  they  are  so  flexible.  Elasticity  and 
flexibility  are,  in  fact,  opposites  in  some  respects,  A perfectly  clastic 
solid  is  one  that,  after  forcible  alteration  of  figure  completely  restores 
itself ; if  perfectly  flexible,  it  would  not  restore  itself  at  all,  and 
might  be  bent  to  any  extent  without  disruption.  No  such  bodies 
exist  in  nature.  All  terrestrial  materials  present  variable  combi- 
nations of  elasticity  and  flexibility,  neither  being  perfect.  Thus, 
Glass,  Ivory,  Agate,  and  Hard  Steel  are  highly  elastic  bodies,  but  very 
slightly  flexible.  They  break,  as  we  all  know,  if  but  slightly  bent,  or 
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when  Btrnck  sharply  a blow  which  bonds  thorn  suddenly,  but  they 
almost  perfectly  resume  their  forms  after  being  released  from  an  inflect- 
ing force. 

On  the  other  hand,  India-rubber,  Animal  JeUy,  and  Whalebone, 
possess  a wide  range,  both  of  flexibility  and  of  elasticity.  They  recover 
their  forms  after  great  distortion,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  more  rigid 
bodies.  The  ekutic  limit— that  is,  the  extent  to  which  their  particles 
may  bo  relatively  displaced  without  fracture  or  other  permanent  alter- 
ation, is  much  greater  in  these  latter,  than  in  the  former  class  of 
bodies. 

But  we  find  also  bodies  which,  liko  dough,  or  tempered  potter’s 
clay,  are  extremely  flexible,  and  exhibit  hardly  any  tendency  to  resumo 
their  forms  when  these  have  been  forcibly  altered. 

All  these  are  solids,  i.  e.  more  or  loss  rigid  bodies,  but  liquids  and 
gases  are  also  elastic ; liquids  do  but  very  lightly — gases  not  at  all — 
resist  change  of  figure,  but  they  powerfully  resist  change  of  volume ; 
and  when  this  is  altered  by  compression,  it  is  restored  by  elasticity. 
Thus  a cannon-shot  that  strikes  the  surface  of  the  sea  rises  and  rico- 
chets in  virtue  of,  its  own  elasticity  and  that  of  the  water,  fr-om  which 
it  rebounds  much  further  than  from  a bed  of  solid  clay  or  of  sand ; 
but  the  range  of  the  elasticity  in  volume,  of  liquids,  is  extremely  small 
— so  little,  that  .if  the  weight  of  our  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the 
ocean  were  doubled,  it  would  only  squeeze  about  eveiy  million  and 
forty-five  cubic  yeirds  of  water  into  a million.  Gases,  on  the  contrary, 
as  we  all  know,  are  largely  compressible,  and  perfectly  restore  them- 
selves to  their  original  volume ; of  this  the  air-gun  affords  an  instance 
familiar  to  everyone. 

Solid  bodies  may  be  deformed  hy  flexure,  as  when  a carriage-spring 
is  bent ; by  exteneiem,  as  when  we  pull  a cord  or  wire  endwise ; or  by 
eompreition,  as  when  a load  is  laid  on  the  summit  of  a column  ; or  any 
combination  of  these  may  occur  by  the  application  of  partial  forces  to 
their  forms.  But  further,  solids  may  be  either  homogeneous  or 
heterogeneous,  made  up  of  different  particles,  or  of  particles  having 
difierent  elasticities  in  different  directions.  Thus,  certain  crystals 
have  different  elastic  co-efficients  in  three  different  axes ; and 
pseudo-crystalline  bodies,  such  as  the  laminated  slate  of  North 
Wales,  or  closely  stratified  rocks,  have  veiy  different  degrees  of 
elasticity  parallel  to  and  transverse  to  the  lamina,  or  to  the  strata, 
respectively. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  restorative  force  of  elasticity,  that  when- 
ever a blow  or  pressure  of  any  sort  is  audderdy  applied,  or  a previously 
applied,  steady  or  slowly  variable  force,  is  auMenly  increased  upon 
or  relaxed  from,  any  material  substance,  then  a pulse  or  wave  of 
force,  originated  by  such  an  impulse,  is  transmitted  through  the  ma- 
terial acted  on,  in  all  directions  from  the  origin  or  centre  of  impulse, 
or  in  such  directions  as  the  limits  of  the  material  permit.  The 
transfer  through  the  material,  or  the  transit  of  such  an.  elastic  wave, 
is  merely  the  continuous  forward  movement  of  the  original  change  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  particles  of  part  of  the  elutic  mass  pro- 
duced by  the  extraneous  force  or  blow, — a relative  displacement  and 
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replacement  of  those  particles  within  a determinate  rolumo  of  the 
material,  transferred  through  and  atfecting  in  succession,  the  whole 
mass. 

Tho  shaking  of  the  ground  by  the  rolling  of  carriages,  boating 
their  wheels  upon  the  paving-stones  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and  tho  still 
more  perceptible  rocking  of  tho  ground  beneath  our  feet  as  wo  stand 
near  a heavy  railway  train  at  speed,  are  examples  of  such  waves 
in  solids. 

Tho  ordinary  sounds  wo  hear,  are  examples  of  like  waves  in 
air  ; and  tho  noise  of  tlio  grating  and  rolling  jiobblos  moved  by  tho 
waves  as  they  approacli  tho  shore  on  which  wo  stand,  is  on  instance  of 
such  waves,  transmitted  from  tho  mutually  struck  pebbles  to  tho  water, 
and  through  tho  water  to  tho  air,  by  which  it  reaches  our  hearing 
organs.  While  the  shock  or  jar  felt  in  a boat  floating  at  some 
distiinco  from  a blast  ex]dodod  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  sea,  is  a cose  of 
such  an  elastic  wave,  originated  by  tho  blow  of  tho  powder,  and  trans- 
mitted directly  to  and  through  tho  water  and  tho  boat,  to  our  bodies. 

Now  tho  velocity  with  which  such  a wave-form  travels,  varies  in 
dificront  materials,  and  if  these  be  homogeneous,  depends  for  any  given 
substance,  principally  upon  its  specific  degree  of  elasticity — technically 
called  its  daslic  modtdtu,  and  upon  its  density,  upon  which  its  moss 
and  inertia  are  dependent  in  a given  volume.  The  rate  at  which  tho 
wave-form,  i.e.  the  whole  group  of  displacing  and  replacing  particles 
in  simultaneous  movement,  is  transmitted  in  any  particular  substance, 
is  called  its  transit  period. 

This  period  is  constant  (always  tho  same)  for  tho  some  material, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature,  molecular  state,  &c., 
and  for  small  originating  impulses  is  irrespective  of  tho  amount  or 
kind  of  the  original  impulse  which  produced  tho  wave.  Experiments 
conducted  within  a few  years  {Must  at  Holyhead,  as  to  tho  time  that 
tho  wave  or  shock,  transmitted  through  tho  Quartz  and  Slate  Hocks 
there,  took  to  traverse  a measured  mile  of  rock,  from  tho  moment  of 
production  by  certain  of  the  explosions  of  the  groat  mines,  employed 
in  tho  adjacent  Government  Quarries,  which  vary  from  loss  than  a ton 
up  to  six  or  seven  tons  of  powder  fired  at  once,  appear  to  indicate  that 
in  elastic  waves  of  this  great  magnitude  and  transmitted  through  hete- 
rogeneous material,  i.  e.  laminated,  contorted,  and  shattered  rocks  of 
various  degrees  of  hardness,  density,  and  elasticity ; tho  transit  ]>oriod 
is  not  independent  of  the  amount  of  tho  original  impulse,  but  that  the 
larger  this  is— and  the  greater  consequently  the  original  magnitude  of 
the  wave — tho  less  (in  some  ratio)  is  tho  time  of  the  transit  period ; 
in  other  words,  tho  foster  tho  wove  travels. 

In  air,  tho  transfer  of  this  clastic  wave,  which  is  identical  with 
that  of  sound,  has  a velocity  of  about  1,140  feet  per  second.  In  woter, 
the  transit  period  is  about  4,700  feet  per  second ; and  in  hard  ciys- 
tallized  rocks,  such  as  porphyry  or  granite,  if  they  were  perfectly 
solid  and  homogeneous,  it  would  bo  from  5,000  to  10,000,  while  in  iron 
anil  steel  it  reaches  11,000  or  12,000  foot  per  second.  An  enormous 
retardation  of  this  transit  velocity  occurs  however  when  the  material 
through  which  the  wave  passes  is  heterogeneous,  broken  up  and 
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sbattcrod.  When  first  it  was  pointed  out  that  an  Earthquake  shock 
was  an  elastic  wave,  it  appeared,  upon  physical  grounds,  that  the 
rate  at  which  the  shock  having  reached  one  place  on  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, would  pass  on  to  another  beyond,  must  bo  something  nearly 
as  great  as  that  theoretically  due  to  the  elasticity  and  density  of 
the  rocks  beneath,  that  is  to  say,  often  as  much  as  8,000  or  10,000 
feet  per  second.  This  was  submitted  to  experiment ; granite  rock, 
highly  elastic  and  dense,  ought  to  transmit  a shock  wave  nearly  as 
fast  as  any  rocky  or  other  material  forming  part  of  our  globe,  and  wet 
sand  ought  to  transmit  it  almost  at  the  extreme  limit  of  slowness. 

More  than  a mile  of  wet  uniform  sand  was  measured  carefully  upon 
the  shore  of  KiUiney  Bay,  in  Ireland,  and  several  hundred  feet  in  tho 
granite  of  Dalkcy  Island  adjacent.  At  one  end  of  each  of  these 
ranges,  respectively,  small  Earthquakes  were  made  by  exploding 
galvanically,  casks  of  gunpowder  buried  in  the  sand,  and  blasts  sunk 
in  large  cylindrical  holes  sprung  in  the  granite,  special  means 
being  devised  for  determining  tho  time  of  transit,  and  accurate 
enough  to  measure  time  to  less  than  the  five-thousandth  of  a second  ; 
the  time-measuring  apparatus  being  set  in  motion,  and  stopped  by 
tho  same  galvanic  apparatus  that  fired  the  powder  a mile  or  more 
away.  An  instrument,  called  a Soismoscope,  was  also  devised  and 
employed,  by  which  tho  arrival  of  tho  wave  of  impulso  transmitted 
from  the  powder  exploded  at  the  remote  end,  should  bo  rendered 
visible  to  tho  eye,  through  the  disturbance  of  a telescopic  image, 
reflected  in  tho  hquid  mirror  of  a small  trough  full  of  quicksilver, 
which  was  caused  to  undulate  and  flicker  by  tho  momentary  tremor 
of  the  ground  beneath  it.  The  sensibility  of  this  instrument  was 
so  great  that  a horse  trotting  on  tho  sand  half-a-mile  away  was  visibly 
seen  to  shako  the  ground,  and  a stamp  of  the  foot  or  tap  of  a hammer 
on  a large  stone  several  hundred  feet  away,  produced  visible  dis- 
turbance. This  instrument  was  also  employed  at  Ilolyliead. 

Tho  results  of  these  experiments  caused  some  surprise  amongst 
physical  philosophers,  for  in  place  of  tho  enormous  rates  of  transit 
that  were  expected,  it  was  ascoiiained  that  the  mean  rates  of  wave  pro- 
pagation were  only  as  follows  in  tho  respective  medio,  viz. : 

In  the  most  solid  Granite  ....  16&1'574  feet  per  second. 

In  shattered-like  Uruiiite  ....  130G'42o  „ 

In  contorted  and  strntiiied  Rock  (Qnnrtz  and 

Slate) 1088-559 

In  wet  sand 824-915  .,  . 

The  retardation  is  duo  to  tho  discontinuity  of  tho  rocks,  the  mass  of 
every  known  rock  being  broken  up  by  joints  and  fissures,  at  each  of 
which  there  is  a loss  of  vi»  viva,  and  a loss  of  time  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  wave.  Tho  accuracy  of  those  results,  at  first  received 
with  some  just  reserve,  has  since  been  amply  confirmed  by  observations 
and  calculations  of  the  actual  transit  periods  of  Natural  Earthquake 
waves,  occurring  in  tho  Ilhino  Provinces,  Hungary,  and  Southern  Italy, 
which  are  found  closely  to  co-ordinate  w-ith  those  of  experiment. 

It  was  ascertained  that  in  tho  contorted  hoterogeneous  and  shat- 
tered rocks  of  Holyhead,  no  less  than  leven-eighlha  of  tho  total  theoretic 
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velocity  of  transit  due  to  tbo  elasticity  of  the  rocks,  which  was  also 
experimentally  obtained,  was  extinguished  thus  by  their  want  of  con- 
tinuity, &e. 

Now,  from  these  diifereut  rates  of  wave  transit  in  diverse  materials, 
it  results  that  if  an  impulse  he  given  at  a single  point,  it  may  be  per- 
ceptible several  times  in  succession  by  a person  so  situated  as  to  re- 
ceive it  through  different  media. 

Let,  for  examplo,  one  stand  near  a lino  of  railway,  and  a heavy  blow 
bo  delivered  upon  the  iron  rail ; it  will  bo  heard  first,  through  the  iron 
rail ; almost  diix'ctly  afterwards  a second  sound  will  Ik3  heard  through 
the  air;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  pei-son  will  /cel  the  pulse  of 
the  blow  reach  his  feet  through  the  ground.  Wliilc,  if  luiothcr  person 
had  his  head  immersed  in  the  water  filling  a side  drain  along  the  lino, 
he  woidd  have  heard  the  sound  through  the  liquid  at  a moment  dif- 
ferent from  the  arrival  of  any  of  the  other  waves. 

Such  waves,  only  on  a larger  scale,  constitute  an  Earthquake  shock. 

An  originating  impuhe  (stnucthing  of  the  naliire  of  ei  blow,  or  hav- 
ing the  effects  of  one)  there  must  bo  for  every  shock,  but  we  arc  not  hero 
concerned  with  the  soimee  from  which  that  impulse  may  bo  produced. 
It  may  be  an  explosive  j)roduetion  or  condensation  of  high-pi-cssuro 
steam  in  heated  cavities,  deep  beneath  the  surface,  or  sudden  increase 
or  decrease  of  its  tension,  or  sudden  fracture  or  fall,  or  forcing  up  or 
down  or  against  each  other  of  great  rocky  masses,  or  if  (in  near  pro- 
pinquity to  active  volcanoes),  it  may  be  any  of  their  throbs  or  throes, 
or  cxj)losivo  ejections,  or  the  recoil  from  these ; it  matters  not  as 
respects  the  physical  theory  of  Earth(|uakc-motion,  and  the  expla- 
nation this  renders  of  Earfhquakc-j)henomcna,  what  or  which  or 
whether  any  of  these  be  the  cause  of  the  blow,  so  long  as  some  sort  of 
impulse  bo  given,  and  the  seat  of  this  bo  more  or  less  deep  beneath 
the  earth. 

Then  in  all  directions  outwimls  from  this  centre  of  impulse,  there 
will  be  transmitted  an  elastic  wave.  The  form  of  the  wave,  if  origi- 
nated at  one  point,  would  bo  that  of  a spherical  shell  concentric  with 
the  centre  of  impulse,  if  the  medium  were  quite  homogeneous ; but 
in  nature,  the  wave  assumes  ellipsoidal  and  various  other  more  com- 
plex forms,  and  ro[)idly'gets  broken  up  into  STuallcr  and  still  more 
complex  waves,  by  dispersion,  by  interference,  refraction  and  reflec- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  shattered  and  varying  nature  of  alt  the 
superficial  formations  through  which  it  is  transmitted. 

The  wave  starts  from  the  origin  with  one  normal  and  two  trans- 
versal vibrations,  i.  e.  every  particle  vibratos  mit  only  to  and  fro, 
in  tho  radial  direction  from  the  centre^,  but  also  at  right  angles  to  this, 
in  two  directions  at  once.  The  former  is  tho  larger  vibration  and  the 
more  important  to  attend  to,  so  that  wo  may  often,  in  investigating 
Earthqmike-phcnomena,  idtogether  pass  over  the  transversals.  These 
vibrations  constitute  tho  proper  motion  of  tho  wave  as  contradistin- 
guished from  its  motion  in  transit. 

A plmnb  lino  passing  from  above  the  surface  of  tho  earth  and 
through  the  centre  of  imj)ulso  is  called  The  Seismic  Vertical.  The 
wave  or  shock  passing  outwards  from  this  centre,  reaches  the  earth’s 
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siirface  vertically,  and  soonest  in  this  Vertical,  which  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  any  point  below  and  tlic  surface,  and  hero  it  only 
produces  (neglecting  transversals)  a rapid  movement  up  and  dpwn. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  actually  rises  and  sinks  again  to  its  pre- 
vious place,  with  great  rapidity,  and  through  a range  that  may  be 
several  inches  or  perhaps  feet,  dependent  on  how  great  and  how  near 
the  blow  is  given  below,  and  what  is  tho  intervening  material. 

For  all  points  around  tho  Seismic  Vertical,  the  wave  emerges  at 
slopes,  called  emergent  angles,  which  become  more  and  more  nearly 
horizontal  ns  the  distance  on  tho  surface  is  greater.  Tho  spherical 
or  quasi-spherical  shell  wave-form  at  any  given  distance  outwards 
when  cut  by  tho  earth’s  surface,  intersects  it  as  a closed  curve,  more 
or  less  circTilar,  elliptic,  or  oval,  and  the  crest,  so  to  say,  of  this  surface- 
wave,  called  a coseismal  line,  because  all  bodies  situated  in  it  are 
shaken  at  tho  same  instant,  tnvvels  along  the  surface  of  tho  earth  with 
a real,  though  not  large,  and  with  a constantly  diminishing  nnr/u/a/ion, 
like  a roller  at  sea,  constantly  enlarging  tho  ciu'vilincar  area  within  it ; 
and  as  it  passes  outward,  objects  in  succession  are  disturbed  or 
overthrown,  iu>t  hy  the  transit  of  the  xeave-form,  hut  by  the  teave  itself, 
that  is,  by  the  movement  of  tho  particles  in  motion  in  the  wave. 

There  is  a certain  distance  outward  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  all 
round  the  Seismic  Vertical,  at  which  it  may  be  proved  that  the  over- 
throwing power  of  tho  shock  is  a maximum,  greater  than  anywhere, 
within  or  without  it — within,  because  there  the  direction  of  normal 
movement  in  tho  wave  is  more  nearly  vertical,  and  hence  less  calcu- 
ated  to  upset  objects  standing  on  the  ground — and  without,  because 
the  further  the  shock  has  travelled  away  from  tho  Seismic  vertical, 
tho  more  its  power  (to  speak  loosely)  has  decayed.  This  is  the 
Meizoseismal  circle  or  curve.  The  angle  made  with  the  Seismic  vertical 
by  a lino  drawn  from  any  point  in  this  curve  at  tho  surface  down  to 
the  centre  of  impulse,  is  for  tho  same  conditions  constant. 

If  the  impulse  or  blow  has  been  accompanied  by  rending  or  frac- 
ture, or  tho  striking  or  grinding  together  of  hard  or  rooky  masses,  or 
by  tho  rush  of  vapours  or  gases,  then  the  wave  of  shock  will  be  accom- 
panied by  waves  of  sound.  But  these  latter  may  or  may  not  travel  just 
at  the  same  rote,  or  by  quite  the  same  wave-paths  to  the  ear  of  a 
person  upon  tho  surface,  as  does  that  of  the  shock  which  he  feels. 
Hence  there  may  be  Earthquake  shocks,  with  or  without  sounds,  and 
the  shock  may  bo  perceived  before  any  sound  is  heard,  or  the  sounds 
may  precede  and  herald  tho  shock,  as  the  awful  “ bramidos  ” generally 
do  the  Earthquakes  of  Mexico. 

But  to  hearers  remote  from  the  Seismic  vertical,  tho  sounds,  if  any, 
will  reach  their  cars  not  only  through  the  earth,  but  through  a longer 
or  shorter  intervening  range  of  air,  and  hence  at  very  different  times 
and  with  very  different  amounts  of  repercussion  and  reverberation, 
although  originating  in  one  sound  only,  as  of  a single  rend,  or  grind, 
or  explosion. 

A remarkable  use  has  been  made,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  differences 
in  the  character  of  tho  sounds  heard  nearly  simultaneously,  and  at 
about  equal  distances  all  round  the  Seismic  vertical,  in  the  Report 
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addrcHSod  to  the  Koyal  Society  of  thu  examination  made  on  the  facta 
of  the  Neapolitan  Earthquake  of  1857,  by  employing  them  to  deter- 
mine approximately  from  their  varying  character  the  form  of  the  focal 
surface  or  cavity,  or  of  the  subterranean  locus  of  the  centre  of  effort, 
— and  the  method  will  no  doubt  hereafter,  when  more  largely  and 
completely  applied,  yield  very  important  results.  Space  forbids  us, 
however,  hero  to  do  more  than  mention  it,  and  refer  to  the  Report  in 
question. 

These,  then,  are  the  waves  produced  by  a single  impulse,  and  con- 
stituting an  Earth(iuake  whoso  origin  is  inland.  But  should  the  origin 
bo  under  the  sea,  then  at  the  point  passed  through  by  the  Seismic  ver- 
tical and  around  it,  the  sea-bottom  is,  os  on  land,  suddenly  upheaved, 
and  again  dropped  down  ; or  it  may  bo,  as  by  submarine  volcano, 
actually  broken  up  altogether,  and  steam,  lava,  and  floods  of  lapilli, 
and  so  forth,  may  be  then  belched  forth  under  water.  In  cither  case 
there  is  forced  up  a volume  of  water  upon  the  sea’s  surface  just 
above,  or  several  of  these  in  succession,  and  as  each  moss  falls  again 
it  assumes  the  horizontal  form  of  a circular  liquid  wave  of  trans- 
lation— and  these  are  propagated  outwards  over  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
like  the  circles  or  riug-sliaped  waves  on  a pond,  when  a pebble  is 
dropped  into  it.  The  altitude  and  breadth  of  these  waves  depend 
mainly  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbance  of  the  bottom,  and  on 
the  depth  of  water  above  it ; the  Rite  of  their  propagation  outwards 
has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  elasticity,  it  is  dependent  simply 
upon  the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  water  traversed  by  the  wave 
on  its  surface.  If  the  ocean  continued  everywhere  of  the  same  depth, 
and  the  original  impulse  came  from  a single  point,  or  circular  dis<'. 
then  the  horizontal  plan  of  the  crest  of  any  one  of  these  waves  would 
always  remain  a circle  ; but  the  depth  varies — and  os  that  part  of 
the  expanded  circle  which  is  over  a deeper  part  moves  on  much  faster 
than  jKirtions  moving  over  shallow  water,  or  approaching  shores  so 
the  circles  soon  get  distorted  into  various  other  closed  curves,  and  the 
original  nidial  direction  of  translation  outwanls  gets  changeil  to  any 
extent  —so  that  a wave  miglit,  without  any  reflection,  even  double  back 
upon  its  original  lino  of  progress. 

^VTicn  the  long  flat  swell  of  such  waves,  os  they  are  originated  on 
the  deep  sea,  approaches  the  shores  and  reaches  shoal  water,  their 
fronts  become  steeper  and  steeper,  and  they  finally  roll  in  upon  the 
shore,  os  the  great  sea- waves  of  South  American  and  other  Earthquakes, 
so  much  dreaded  wherever  they  have  been  once  experienced.  They 
arc  often  so  largo  that  they  only  topple  over  as  hreahers  after  they 
have  rolhsl  in  unbroken  masses  far  inland. 

Such  was  the  wave  that  swept,  in  one  unexpected  deluge,  thousands 
of  people  off  the  Quay  at  Messina,  and  whieli  in  some  South  American 
Earthquakes  have  inundated  devoted  cities  like  Valparaiso  and  Callao, 
with  a frowning  crest  80  feet  in  height.  Not  that  the  wave  while 
it  was  for  out  at  sea  possessed  anything  like  this  altitude, — but  just  as 
the  Atlantic  tide  wave, — when  constricted  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or 
in  our  own  Bristol  Channel  reaches  70  or  40  feet ; so  does  the  Earth- 
quake sea-wave  rise  and  get  steep  in  the  narrow  and  sliallow  waters. 
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ThuB,  wo  800  that  in  an  Earthquake  whose  origin  is  beneath  the 
sea,  there  may  be  a series  of  waves,  all  arriving  in  the  following  order, 
differently,  and  at  different  times,  to  an  observer  standing  on  the  land. 

1st.  The  great  Earthquake  wave  of  shock. 

2nd.  The  forced  sea-wave  (of  which  we  have  as  yet  not  spoken);  it  is 
the  roll  of  water  forced  up  by,  and  carried  along  with,  the  earth-wave, 
which  raises  the  sea-bottom,  and  with  it  tlio  water  upon  its  back  as  it 
were,  and  at  its  own  rate  of  motion,  after  it  has  got  into  shallow  water. 
This  is  but  occasionally  perceptible,  and  only  in  gi'cat  Earthquakes. 

3rd.  The  sound-wave  through  the  earth,  which  may  or  may  not  bo 
before. 

4th.  The  sound-wave  through  the  tea. 

5th.  The  sound-wave  through  the  air. 

All  these  eicept  the  second  are  elastic  waves. 

6th,  and  lastly.  The  great  tea-wave,  or  wave  of  translation,  rolls  in 
and  completes  the  catastrophe,  often  hours  after  the  shock  has  done  its 
work  of  destruction  ; or  portions  of  it  may  roll  in  upon  shores  that 
have  felt  no  shock  at  all.  Thus  in  the  great  Earthquake  at  Japan, 
which  a few  years  ago  wrecked  a Kussian  frigate  in  one  of  the  harbours 
there,  the  great  sea-wave  produced  in  the  deep  seas,  near  those  great 
Islands,  hours  afterwards,  reached  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacihe, 
at  St.  Diego  and  Francisco,  and  gave  the  first  intelligence  at  those 
places  of  the  disaster  that  had  occurred  at  the  further  side  of  that  great 
ocean. 

Space  forbids  us  now  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  At  some 
future  opportunity  we  may  be  enabled  to  revert  to  it ; and  to  dcvclopo 
the  relations  between  the  movements  of  the  elastic  wave  particle  and 
the  wave’s  transit  to  which  wo  have  in  the  preceding  jMges  almost 
confined  our  remarks.  It  remains  also  to  be  shown  by  what  methods 
the  position  and  depth,  and  even  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
deep-seated  focus  of  an  Earthquake,  may  bo  a.sccrtainod  by  deciphering, 
with  the  help  of  science,  tlie  terrible  handwriting  left  by  the  destroyer 
upon  the  coiuitry  it  has  overtlirown.  To  these  should  be  added  some 
description  of  the  secondary  effects  of  Earthquakes,  in  moulding  anew 
the  featm-es  of  the  lands  they  pass  over,  and  how  those  affect  and 
modify  the  shocks  that  reach  them.  Something,  too,  might  be  said  as 
to  the  distribution  of  Earthquakes  in  time  and  in  space  upon  our 
Earth’s  surface ; \\  hat  arc  the  conditions  originating  within  our  planet ; 
the  impulses  on  which  their  existence  depends ; and,  lastly,  what  is  the 
function  of  Earthquakes,  and  what  usee  they  fulfil  as  parts  of  the  great 
coemical  machine. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  ILLUMINATION  BY  MAGNETO- 
ELECTRICITY. 

By  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Anyone  wlio,  on  a tolerably  clear  night,  has  crossed  the  channel  be- 
tween Folkestone  and  Boidogno,  and  remained  on  dock,  must  have 
noticed  on  the  French  coast  what  appeared  a brilliant  star,  now 
waxing,  now  waning.  It  was  the  light  of  the  far-famed  Pharos,  on 
Cape  Grisnez.  But  if  ho  hius  made  the  passage  within  the  lust 
eighteen  months,  his  gaze  wnll  have  been  attracted  by  a still  brighter 
shir  on  the  British  coast,  of  a bluish  tint,  steady  and  brilliant. 
This  is  the  Magneto-electric  Light  at  Dungeness,  the  brightest  spark 
in  the  world,  and  one  which  unites  a rare  scientific  with  a practical 
interest,  and  may  prove  only  the  first  lighted  of  a multitude  of  similar 
beacons.  1 propose  to  say  a few  words  on  the  history,  production, 
and  merits  of  this  Light. 

History. — If  wo  ask  the  parentage  of  the  Magneto-electric  Light, 
Mr.  Frederick  Holes  Hohues  is  certainly  its  father,  but,  like  other 
beings,  it  has  had  two  grandfathers — the  philosopher  who  first  showed 
the  conducting  jiowcr  of  charcoal,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light 
between  charcoal  terminals  of  an  interrupted  galvanic  current ; and 
Professor  Faraday,  who  discovered  that  when  a piece  of  soft  iron, 
surrounded  by  a coil  of  metallic  wire,  was  mode  to  pass  by  the  polos 
of  a magnet,  an  electric  current  was  produced  in  the  wire,  which 
revealed  its  existence  by  effecting  chemical  decompositions,  or  by 
giving  a spark.  This  spark,  it  is  true,  was  barely  visible  as  at  first 
obtained,  but  it  has  been  exalted  into  the  present  Magneto-electric 
Light. 

It  appears  that  in  1853  some  largo  Magneto-electric  machines  were 
erected  in  Paris  for  producing  gas  by  the  decomposition  of  water, 
the  object  of  the  proprietor  lx;ing  to  use  this  gas  for  the  purposes  of 
combustion  ; but  the  scheme  failed,  the  Company  that  was  being 
formed  came  to  nothing,  and  the  machines  were  pronounced  by  leading 
scientific  men  to  be  only  expensive  toys.  Mr.  Holmes,  however,  who 
was  one  of  the  ndorecs,  proposed  to  turn  them  to  account  for  electro- 
plating and  gilding,  and  thought  it  possible  that  the  Electric  Light 
might  bo  })roduccd  advantageously  by  their  means.  “ My  projiosi- 
tions,”  ho  says,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Lights, 
Buoys,  and  Beacons,  “ were  entirely  ridiculed,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  instead  of  saying  that  I thought  1 could  do  it,  I jiromiscd 
to  do  it  by  a certain  day.  On  that  day,  with  one  of  Duboscq's  regu- 
lators or  lamps,  1 pnaluced  the  Magneto-electric  Light  for  the  first  time, 
but  us  the  machines  were  ill-constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  os  I had 
considerable  difficulty  to  make  even  a temporary  adjustment  to  produce 
a fitting  current,  the  Light  could  only  be  exhibited  for  a few  minutes  at 
a time — say  ten  or  twenty  minutes  —when  the  a<lju8tments  were  entirely 
displaced  by  the  friction  ; the  rubbing  siudaces  wore  worn  away.  From 
this  time  I directed  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the  rcconstruc- 
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tion  of  tho  machines  entirely,  from  tho  very  frame-work  upwards,  so 
as  to  produee  tho  current  that  I saw*  necessary  for  tho  Electric  Light.” 
During  this  time,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Holmes,  not  liking  the  treatment 
he  received  from  tho  French  Company,  left  Paris,  and  left  his  imper- 
fect machine  there,  and  it  was  this  very  machine  which  was  subse- 
quently used  by  the  French  Government  in  their  experiments,  and  these 
eiperiments  were  curried  on  by  a man  who  had  worked  under  Mr. 
Holmes.  Tho  inventor  next  appears  in  Belgium,  continuing  his 
improvements  with  a now'  machine,  and  visited  by  .\dmiral  (then  Cap- 
tain) Fitzroy,  who  was  commissioned  by  tho  Admiralty  to  go  to 
Brussels,  SCO  the  Light,  and  rej)ort  on  it.  In  February,  1857,  Professor 
Holmes  applied  to  the  Trinity  Board,  and  in  the  following  month  tho 
Electric  Light  was  exhibited,  for  several  nights,  at  the  ex])erimental  lan- 
tern* at  Blackwall,  before  the  Light  Committee  and  Profes.sor  Faraday. 
In  May,  an  agreement  was  made  for  a trial  at  tho  South  Foreland  ; but  it 
was  not  till  the  8th  December  that  this  experiment  at  an  actual  light- 
house was  commenced.  Tho  Elder  Brethren  made  arrangements  for 
getting  observations  by  the  crews  of  pilot-cutters,  mustere  of  light- 
vessels,  and  the  kcej)ers  of  neighbouring  lighthouses,  both  on  tho 
British  and  French  coasts.  Some  unforeseen  difficulties  seem  to  havo 
arisen,  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  tho  novelty  of  the  whole  arrangement, 
but  partly  also  to  tho  complicated  ojitical  apparatus  in  the  Inghthouso 
being  suited  to  a large  flame  instead  of  a brilliant  point  of  light,  and 
being  ill-adjusted  to  throw  that  light  to  tho  horizon.  All  this  caused 
some  interruptions  in  tho  experiment.  M.  Rcynaud,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  French  Lighthouses,  inspected  the  Light  on  April  26, 
1859  ; it  was  visited  by  most  of  the  Members  of  tho  Royal  Commission 
of  Lights,  Buoys,  and  Beacons,  including  myself,  three  days  afterwards, 
and  on  tin;  same  day  Professor  Faraday  wrote  a Report  to  the  Trinity 
House.  The  opinions  expressed  were  so  fur  favourable,  that  tho  Elder 
Brethren  desired  a further  trial  of  six  mouths,  during  which  time  the 
Light  was  to  bo  entirely  under  their  own  control,  Mr.  Holmes  not 
being  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way.  The  Light  was  again  kindled 
on  Augu.st  22,  ami  the  experiment  happened  soon  to  be  cxpo.scd  to  a 
severe  test,  os  one  of  the  Light-kciqters,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  arrangoment  of  tho  lamps  in  tho  lantern,  was  suddenly  removed, 
and  another  took  his  place  without  any  previous  instruction.,  This 
man  thought  the  light  (juito  strong  enough  if  ho  ollow'ed  tho  carbon 
points  to  touch,  as  the  lamp  then  required  no  attendance  whatever,  and 
he  could  leave  it  in  that  way  for  horn's  together.  On  being  remon- 
strated with,  he  said,  “ It  is  quite  good  enough.”  Notwithstanding 
such  difficulties  as  those,  tho  experiment  was  considered  satisfactory, 
but  it  wa.s  discontinued  at  the  South  Foreland,  for  the  cliffs  there  are 
marked  by  a double  light,  and  the  electric  spark  was  so  much  brighter 
than  the  oil  flames  in  tho  otlier  house,  that  there  was  no  small  danger 
of  its  being  seen  alone  in  thick  weather,  and  thus  fatally  misleading 
some  unfortunate  vessel. 

Then  occurred  a period  of  two  years,  consumed  partly  in  coming 

• Tliu  riKmi  with  glaas  sides,  from  wliicb  tiie  light  is  exhibited  at  the  to]>  of  a 
lighthouse,  is  called  a " lantern.'' 
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to  the  decision  that  the  Magno-electric  Light  was  to  be  exhibited  at 
Dtmgencss,  and  partly  in  fitting  up  the  lighthouse  there  (which  by  the 
way  had  been  cracked  by  lightning)  for  the  reception  of  its  now 
occupant. 

It  was  not  deemed  desirable  to  trust  the  Ulumination  of  that  head- 
land entirely  to  the  Electric  Light,  hence  the  old  apparatus  was 
retained,  and  the  oil-lamp  has  always  been  kept  ready  for  use  in  case 
of  necessity.  A supplementary  lantern  was  therefore  constructed  on 
top  of  the  onlinary  one,  and  in  this  the  electric  lamp  was  fixed,  and 
surrounded  by  a small  combination  of  lenses  and  prisms  made 
expressly  for  it  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Holmes  had  considerably  improved  his  lamp  by  borrowing  an 
idea  from  an  arrangement  devised  by  a M.  Serrin.  At  length,  in 
February,  1862,  this  lamp  was  lit  at  Dungeness,  but  it  was  extin- 
guished on  account  of  the  necessity  of  instructing  fresh  lighthouse 
keepers,  who  had  to  take  charge  of  the  apparatus,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  6th  of  Jimo  that  the  brilliant  star  shone  permanently  on  our 
Southern  coast. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  have  not  been  indifiFercnt  or  idle. 
When  the  Royal  Commission  visited  Paris,  the  Lighthouse  authorities 
were  found  experimenting  with  a comparatively  small  machine,  and 
hail  clearly  not  overcome  the  ditficulty  of  maintaining  the  charcoal 
points  at  a proper  distance.  But  they  jKjrscvercd,  and  last  July  there 
was  published  in  the  ‘ Moniteur  Universe!’  a Report  by  M.  Reynaud 
to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  in  which  he  expressed 
a most  favourable  opinion  of  the  Electric  Light,  and  the  Minister  gave 
an  order  for  two  Electro-magnetic  machines  to  be  placed  in  the  double 
Lighthouse  of  the  Cap  de  la  Heve,  near  Havre.  Thus  France  is 
following  England  in  the  adoption  of  this  improvement  in  coast  lights, 
just  ns,  years  ago,  Great  Britain  followed  France  in  the  use  of  the 
Dioptric  system  of  illumination. 

It  is  possible  that  some  other  nations  may  not  bo  behind  the 
French.  The  Dutch  Government  contemplate  placing  an  Electric 
Light  at  Schoveningen,  and  a second  one  at  Texel.  The  Lighthouse 
system  in  the  empire  of  Brazil  is  excellent,  and  they  have  long  hod 
an  eye  on  the  Electric  Light.  Sweden  is  on  the  alert ; and  inquiries 
also  have  been  made  respecting  its  management  and  cost  by  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Vienna. 

Appauatus. — Many  readers  wiU  bo  familiar  with  the  apparatus 
both  of  Mr.  Holmes  and  of  M.  Berlioz,  from  having  examined  them  at 
the  International  Exhibition  last  year.  It  would  bo  very  difScult  to 
describe  them  without  draivings,  but  the  following  may  give  a 
sufficiently  good  general  idea.  In  the  apparatus  at  Dungeness,  the 
power  that  produces  the  light  is  resident  in  120  permanent  magnets, 
of  about  501bs.  each,  ranged  on  the  periphery  of  two  large  wheels. 
This  power  is  called  into  action  by  a steam-engine,  with  Cornish 
boilers,  of  about  throe-horse  power,  which  causes  a series  of  160  soft 
iron  cores  surrounded  by  coils  of  wire  to  rotate  past  the  magnets. 
'Die  small  streams  of  Electricity  thus  generated  are  collected  together 
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into  one  stream,  and  by  a special  piece  of  apparatus  called  a Com- 
mutator the  alternate  positlTo  and  negativo  currents  are  all  brought 
into  one  direction.  The  whole  power  is  then  conveyed  by  a thick 
wire  from  the  engine-house  to  the  lighthouse  tower,  and  up  into  the 
centre  of  the  illuminating  apparatus.  There  it  passes  between  two 
charcoal  points,  producing  thus  a most  brilliant  and  continuous  spark. 
The  “Lamp,”  or  “Eegulator,”  is  so  contrived  that  by  means  of  a 
balance  arrangement  and  a magnet,  round  which  the  wire  coils,  the 
charcoal  points  are  kept  always  at  a proper  distance  apart. 

At  sunset  the  machine  is  started,  making  about  100  revolutions 
])cr  minute  ; and  the  attendant  has  only  to  draw  two  bolts  in  the  lamp 
when  the  power  thus  spun  in  the  engine-room  bursts  into  light  of 
full  intensity.  It  now  requires  little  or  no  thought  for  three  hours 
and  a half,  when  the  charcoal  points  being  consumed  the  lamp  must 
be  changed,  and  this  is  done  without  extinguishing  the  light,  for  it  is 
the  kindling  of  the  second  lamp  that  puts  out  the  first.  There  are 
always  several  lamps  ready  at  Dungeness  in  case  of  accident,  and 
everything  is  kept  in  duplicate. 

The  French  machine  is  composed  of  56  magnets  distributed  in 
7 vertical  equidistant  planes,  upon  the  angles  of  an  octagonal  prism. 
The  maximmn  of  intensity  is  obtained  when  the  machine  turns  350 
or  400  times  per  minute,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  is  then 
reversed  nearly  6,000  times  {kt  minute.  There  is  no  Commutator 
employed,  and  the  alternate  currents  are  not  brought  into  one. 

Mkmts  and  Demerits. — In  favour  of  the  Electric  Apparatus,  it 
may  bo  stated  without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  light  is  vastly 
more  intense  than  that  produced  from  the  most  powerful  oil-lamp,  or 
any  practicable  number  of  argond  burners.  In  truth  that  now  shining 
at  Dungeness  is  the  most  brilliant  light  in  existence.  The  following 
statement  will  illustrate  this.  Professor  Faraday  says  of  it,  when  at  the 
South  Foreland,  “ During  the  daytime  I compared  the  intensity  of  the 
light  with  that  of  the  sun,  that  is,  it  was  placed  before  and  by  the  side 
of  the  sun,  and  both  looked  at  through  dark  glosses ; its  light  was  as 
bright  as  that  of  the  sun,  but  the  sun  was  nut  at  its  brightest."  No 
other  light  in  existence  would  have  stood  that  test.  Again,  he 
describes  an  experiment  at  Dungeness: — “ Arrangements  were  made 
on  shore,  by  which  observations  could  be  made  at  sea  about  five  miles 
off  on  the  relative  light  of  the  Electric  lamp,  and  the  metallic  reflectors 
with  their  argand  oil  lamps — [the  light  formerly  used] — for  either 

could  bo  shown  alone,  or  both  together The  combined  effect 

was  a glorious  light  up  to  the  five  miles  ; then,  if  the  Electric  light 
was  extinguished,  there  was  a great  falling  off  in  the  effect ; though, 
after  a few  moments’  rest  to  the  eye,  it  was  seen  that  the  oil-lamps 
and  reflectors  were  in  their  good  and  proper  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Electric  light  was  restored,  the  glory  rose  to  its  first 
high  condition.  Then,  whilst  both  wore  in  action,  the  reflectors  were 
shaded,  and  the  Electric  light  left  alone ; but  the  naked  eye  could 
see  no  sensible  diminution ; nor  when  the  reflectors  were  returned  into 
effectual  use,  could  it  see  any  sensible  addition  to  the  whole  light 
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power,  though  the  telescope  showed  that  the  alteration  in  the  lantern 
had  taken  place  at  the  right  time.”  M.  Itcyuaud  estimates  the  usual 
intensity  of  the  light  at  from  180  to  190  standard  Coi’eel  burners. 

This  superiority  of  brightness  is  of  practical  service  only  in  thick 
weather,  for  if  the  air  bo  clear  an  ordinary  first-class  light  under  the 
old  system  answers  every  purpose  of  the  mariner,  and  in  fog  no  light 
is  of  any  avail ; but  it  scai'ccly  requires  demonstration  that  in  certain 
intenuediato  states  of  tho  atmosphere,  the  bright«'r  light  will  pcnetnitc 
the  haze,  rain,  or  snow  to  a distance  at  which  the  other  is  perfectly 
invisible.  There  is  nothing  in  tho  nature  of  the  rays  emitted  ti> 
prevent  its  doing  so,  for  when  submitted  to  spectral  analysis,  the 
Electric  light  is  found  to  contain  every  ray  that  the  oil-flame  docs,  and 
others  beside.  Tho  returns  of  neighbouring  lighthouse  keepers,  and 
of  the  masters  of  two  of  the  lightships  at  the  Goodwin  Sands,  during 
tho  experiment  at  the  South  Eoreland,  show  this  to  be  actually  tho 
case,  and  similar  testimony  is  homo  by  tho  masters  of  passing  vessels, 
tho  commanders  of  tho  Channel  Steam  Packets,  and  the  pilots  who 
frequent  tho  neighbouring  seas. 

The  peculiar  bluish  colour  of  tho  light  as  seen  from  a distance  is 
another  advantage,  by  distinguishing  it  from  ships’  lights,  or  lamps  on 
shore  ; and  practically  this  is  a great  object.  Of  course,  it  may  bo 
made  red  or  green,  or  any  other  tint,  by  coloured  glasses.  Indeed  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  a purpose.  As  the  light  can  be 
interrupted  and  immediately  rekindled  with  full  intensity  at  pleasure, 
this  light  offers  facilities  fur  signaling  which  no  other  does.  Each 
lighthouse  might  bo  made  to  repeat  its  own  number  all  night  long,  if 
that  wore  thought  desirable.  Another  advantage  is  well  stated  in  tho 
words  of  Professor  Faraday  : — ‘‘  In  cases  where  the  light  is  from  lamp 
flames  fed  by  oil,  no  increase  of  light  at  or  near  the  focus  or  foci  of 
tho  apparatus  is  possible  beyond  a certain  degree,  because  of  the  size 
of  the  flames ; but  in  tho  Electric  lamp,  any  amount  of  the  light  may 
bo  accumulated  at  tho  focus,  and  sent  abroad  at,  of  com-sc,  an 
increased  expense.  In  consequence  of  the  evolution  of  the  light  in  so 
limited  a focal  space,  it  may  be  directed  seaward,  diverging  either 
more  or  less,  or  in  a vertical  or  horizontal  direction  at  pleasure,  with 
the  utmost  facility.  The  enormous  shadow  imdcr  the  light,  produced 
by  tho  oil-flame  burner,  wliich  absorbs  and  renders  useless  the 
descending  rays  to  a very  largo  extent,  docs  not  occiu-  in  tho  Mag- 
neto-electric lamp ; all  the  light  proceeding  in  that  direction  is 
turned  to  account.  Tho  optical  part  of  tho  arrangement,  whether 
dioptric  or  reflecting,  might  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  those 
in  use:”  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  at  Dungeness.  As  there  is  always  an 
extra  steam-engine  and  machinery  on  tho  premises,  and  ready  for 
work,  tho  power,  and  the  consequent  light  between  tho  chiu-coal 
points,  might  at  any  time  be  doubled,  if  tho  state  of  the  atmosphere 
seemed  to  require  it. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  fog  no  light,  however  power- 
ful, is  of  much  avail,  and  public  attention  is  now'  b(ong  directed  to  tho 
necessity  of  imi)roving  our  fog  signals.  It  has  been  well  observed  in 
M.  Koynaud’s  lloport,  “ During  foggy  weather  the  supplementary  steam- 
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eugino  might  be  employed  in  playing  sonorous  instruments,  which  would 
caiTy  sound  to  a much  greater  distance  than  the  bells  to  which  wo  have 
recourse  at  present.” 

Against  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  this  Electric  light  must 
be  set  the  greater  complexity  of  the  instrument,  and  the  consequent 
greater  chance  of  doi'angement,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  providing 
lighthouse  keepers  of  a 8uj)erior  order,  and  an  engineer  to  inspect  the 
machinery  and  keep  it  in  repair.  This  demand  for  superior  workmen 
is  a difficulty  we  generally  have  to  encounter  in  perfecting  our  engines 
either  of  peace  or  war. 

The  relative  expense  of  the  Magneto-electric  light  and  the  Fresnel 
lamp  is  a consideration  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  though  it  should 
not  be  allowed  too  much  weight  when  wo  are  dealing  with  the  safety 
of  valuable  cargoes  and  priceless  human  lives.  The  original  outlay 
in  machinery  for  the  Electric  light  is  very  large,  but  there  must  bo  set 
against  this  a considerable  diminution  in  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  used 
for  directing  the  rays  where  they  are  wanted.  The  working  expense 
consists  of  thcvcoals  burnt,  the  charcoal  points  used  up,  and  the  wear 
of  the  machinery,  all  of  which  perhaps  scarcely  exceeds  the  cost  of  oil 
under  the  old  system.  The  magnets  ore  said  rather  to  increase  in 
strength  than  to  diminish  by  use.  The  salary  of  an  engineer  is  a more 
serious  item,  but  the  expense  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  appointing 
one  engineer  to  several  lighthouses,  if  the  electric  system  become  com- 
mon. Mr.  Holmes  estimates  the  working  expenses  of  the  electric  ap- 
paratus as  compared  with  the  oil  lamp,  at  about  40U  against  290.  The 
French  estimate  is,  “ Abstracting  the  expenses  of  the  first  establish- 
ment, it  will  be  found  that  while  the  expenses  of  the  annual  mainten- 
ance of  a lighthouse  of  the  first  order  fed  with  colza  oil  rise  to  9,421 
francs  75  centimes,  those  of  the  same  lighthouse  illuminated  by  elec- 
tricity would  bo  12,240  francs.”  Again,  “ The  annual  expense  will  be 
increased  29  per  cent,  in  lighthouses  of  the  first  order,  but  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  luminous  intensity  at  least  fivefold  greater.” 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  light  is  too  bright,  dazzling  the  mariner 
and  misleading  him  as  to  its  distance,  but  experience  will  soon  remove 
this  source  of  error,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  light  can  pro- 
duce any  dazzling  effect,  unless  exhibited  at  the  head  of  a pier  close 
alongside  of  which  the  mariner  must  steer  his  way.  But  for  harbour 
lights  it  is  not  required.  Its  proper  place  is  on  the  prominent  points  of 
the  coast  which  are  used  as  landfalls  by  vessels,  and  unless  objections 
present  themselves  in  the  future  which  ore  ns  yet  unknown,  wo  may 
confidently  anticipate  that  each  of  these  headlands  will  in  time  be 
marked  by  its  brilliant  Electric  light.  " 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  “ CON- 
SERVATION OF  FORCE  ” TO  PHYSIOLOGY.* 

Pabt  I.  The  delations  of  Light  and  Heat  to  the  Vital  Forces  of  Plants. 

By  William  B.  Cakpkntkb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  every  period  of  the  history  of  Physiology,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  all  the  forces  acting  in  the  Living  body  with  those 
operating  in  the  Inorganic  imivcrse.  Because  muscular  force,  when 
brought  to  bear  on  the  bones,  moves  them  according  to  the  mechanical 
laws  of  lever-action,  and  because  the  propulsive  power  of  the  heart 
drives  the  blood  through  the  vessels  according  to  the  rules  of  hydrau- 
lics, it  has  been  imagined  that  the  movements  of  living  bodies  may  bo 
explained  on  Physical  principles the  most  important  consideration 
of  all,  namely,  the  source  of  that  contractile  power  which  the  living 
muscle  possesses,  but  which  the  dead  muscle  (though  having  the  same 
chemical  composition)  is  utterly  incapable  of  exerting,  being  alto- 
gether left  out  of  view.  So,  again,  because  the  digestive  process, 
whereby  food  is  reduced  to  a fit  state  for  absorption,  os  well  ns  the 
formation  of  various  products  of  the  decomposition  that  is  continually 
taking  place  in  the  living  body,  may  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Chemist ; it  has  been  supposed  that  the  appropriation  of  the 
nutriment  to  the  production  of  the  living  organized  tissues  of  which 
the  several  parts  of  the  body  are  composed,  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a 
chemical  action, — os  if  any  combination  of  albumen  and  gelatine,  fat 
and  starch,  salt  and  bone-earth,  could  make  a living  Man  without  the 
constructive  agency  inherent  in  the  germ  from  which  his  bodily  fabric 
is  evolved. 

Another  class  of  reasoners  have  cut  the  knot  which  they  could  not 
untie,  by  attributing  aU  the  actions  of  living  bodies  for  which  physics 
and  chemistry  cannot  account,  to  a hypothetical  “ Vital  Principle  ” ; 
a sliadowy  agency  that  does  everything  in  its  own  way,  but  refuses  to 
bo  made  the  subject  of  scientific  examination  ; like  the  “ od-force  ” or 
the  “ spiritual  power  " to  which  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  are  so  fond 
of  attributing  the  mysterious  movements  of  turning  and  tilting 
tables. 

A more  scientific  spirit,  however,  prevails  among  the  best 
Physiologists  of  the  present  day ; who,  whilst  fully  recognizing  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies  con  be  accounted  for 
by  the  agencies  whose  operation  they  trace  in  the  world  around,  sepa- 
rate into  a distinct  category— that  of  vital  actions— such  as  apjiear  to 
diflFer  altogether  in  hind  from  the  phenomena  of  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry ; and  seek  to  determine,  from  the  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  present  themselves,  the  laics  of  their  occurrence. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  the  Physiologist  will  find  it 
greatly  to  his  advantage  to  adopt  the  method  of  philosophizing  which 
distinguishes  the  Physical  Science  of  the  present  from  that  of  the  past 

• To  bo  concluded  in  our  next  Number. 
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generation ; that,  namely,  which,  whilst  fully  accepting  the  logical 
definition  of  the  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  ns  “ the  antecedent,  or 
the  concurrence  of  antecedents  on  which  it  is  invariably  and  uncon- 
ditionally consequent  ” (Mill),  draws  a distinction  between  the  dyna- 
mical and  the  material  conditions ; the  former  supplying  the  power 
which  does  the  work,  whilst  the  latter  affords  the  instrumental  means 
through  which  that  power  operates.  Thus,  if  we  inspect  a Cotton- 
factory  in  full  action,  we  find  it  to  contain  a vast  number  of  machines, 
many  of  them  but  repetitions  of  one  another,  but  many,  too,  present- 
ing the  most  marked  diversities  in  construction,  in  operation,  and  in 
resultant  products.  Wo  see,  for  example,  that  one  is  supplied  with 
the  raw  material,  which  it  cleans  and  dresses  ; that  another  receives  the 
cotton  thus  prepared,  and  “ cards”  it  so  as  to  lay  its  fibres  in  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  admit  of  its  being  spun ; that  another  scries, 
taking  up  the  product  supplied  by  the  casing  machine,  twists  and 
draws  it  out  into  threads  of  various  degrees  of  fineness ; and  that  this 
thread,  carried  into  a fourth  set  of  machines,  is  woven  into  a fabric 
which  may  be  either  plain,  or  variously  figured,  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  loom.  In  every  one  of  these  dissimilar  operations, 
the  force  which  is  immediately  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  result, 
is  one  and  the  same  ; and  the  variety  of  its  products  is  dependent 
solely  on  the  diversity  of  tho  msteri^  instruments  through  which  it 
operates.  Yet  these  arrangements,  however  skilfully  devised,  are 
utterly  valueless  without  tho  force  which  brings  them  into  play.*  All 
tho  elaborate  mechanism,  the  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  in  devising, 
and  of  skill  in  constructing,  is  os  powerless  as  a corpse,  without  tho  eis 
viva  which  alone  con  animate  it.  The  giant  stroke  of  tho  steam-engine, 
or  the  majestic  revolution  of  tho  water-wheel,  gives  the  required  im- 
pulse ; and  tho  vast  apparatus  which  was  tho  moment  previously  in  a 
state  of  death-like  inactivity,  is  aroused  to  all  tho  energy  of  its 
wondrous  life,— every  part  of  its  complex  organization  taking  upon 
itself  its  peculiar  mode  of  activity,  and  evolving  its  own  special  product, 
in  virtue  of  tho  share  it  receives  of  tho  one  general  force  distributed 
through  the  entire  aggregate  of  machinery. 

But  if  we  carry  back  our  investigation  a stage  further,  and  inquire 
into  tho  origin  of  the  force  supplied  by  tho  steam-engine  or  the 
water-wheel,  wo  soon  meet  with  a now  and  most  significant  fact.  At 
our  first  stage,  it  is  true,  we  find  only  the  same  mechanical  force 
acting  through  a different  kind  of  instrumentality ; tho  strokes  of  the 
piston  of  tho  steam-engine  being  dependent  upon  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapour  of  water,  whilst  tho  revolution  of  the  water-wheel  is  main- 
tained by  the  downward  impetus  of  water  en  masse.  But  to  what 
antecedent  dynamical  agency  can  wo  trace  these  forces  ? That  agency, 
in  each  case,  is  Heat ; a force  altogether  dissimilar  in  its  ordinary 
manifestations  to  the  force  which  produces  sensible  motion,  yet  capable 
of  being  in  tom  converted  into  it  and  generated  by  it.  For  it  is 
from  the  Heat  applied  beneath  the  boiler  of  tho  steam-engine,  that  the 
non-elastic  liquid  contained  in  it  derives  all  that  potency  as  clastic 

• In  goUig  throupli  u miiuufacturing  town,  I have  often  been  struck  witli  the 
aimuuneeracntH  of  "Power  to  I.et." 
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vapour,  which  enablea  it  to  overcome  the  vast  mechanical  resistance 
that  is  set  in  opposition  to  it.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  tlie  heat  of 
the  solar  rays  which  pumps  up  terrestrial  waters  in  the  shape  of  vapour, 
and  thus  supplies  to  Man  a perennial  source  of  new  power  in  their 
descent  by  the  force  of  gravity  to  the  level  from  which  they  have  been 
raised.* 

The  power  of  the  steam-engine,  indexed,  is  itself  derived  more 
remotely  from  those  same  rays  ; for  the  Heat  applied  to  its  boilers 
is  but  the  expression  of  the  chemical  change  involved  in  com- 
bustion; that  combustion  is  sustained  either  by  the  wood  which  is 
the  product  of  the  vegetative  activity  of  the  present  day,  or  by  the 
coal  which  represents  the  vegetative  life  of  a remote  geological  epoch  ; 
and  that  vegetative  activity,  whether  j)resent  or  pa.st,  represents  an 
equivalent  amount  of  Solar  Light  and  Heat,  used  up  in  the  decomposition 
of  the  carbonic  ivcid  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  instrumentality  of  tlie 
growing  plant. j*  Thus  in  either  case  wo  come,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  Solar  !^liation  as  the  mainspring  of  our  mechanical  power  ; the  vi» 
viva  of  our  whole  microcosm.  Modem  physical  inquiry  ventures  even 
one  step  further,  and  seeks  the  source  of  the  Light  and  Heat  of  the  Sun 
itself.  Are  these,  ns  formerly  supposed,  the  result  of  combustion  ; or 
are  they,  as  surmised  by  Mayer  and  Thomson,  the  expression  of  the 
motive  power  continually  generated  in  the  fall  of  aerolites  towards 
the  Sun,  and  as  eontinually  annihilated  by  their  impact  on  its  surface  '? 
Leaving  the  discussion  of  this  question  to  Physical  Philosophers,  I 
proceed  now  to  my  own  proper  stibject. 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Mayer  first  broadly 
announced,  in  all  its  generality,  the  great  principle  now  known  as  that 
of  Conservation  of  Force ; as  a necessary  deduction  from  two  axioms 
or  essential  tniths — ex  niJttlo  nil  Jit,  and  nil  jit  ad  nihilum — the  validity 
of  which  no  true  philosopher  would  ever  have  theoretically  questioned, 
but  of  which  ho  was  (in  my  judgment)  the  first  to  appreciate  the  full 
practical  bearing.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Faraday,  Grove,  Joule, 
Thomson,  and  Tyndall,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  Helmholtz  and 
other  distinguishc<l  Continental  savans,  the  great  doctrine  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  “ Conservation  of  Force  ” is  now  amongst  the 
best  established  generalizations  of  Physical  Science ; and  every 
thoughtful  Physiologist  must  desire  to  see  the  same  course  of  inquiry 
thoroughly  pursued  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies. 
This  ground  was  first  broken  by  Dr.  Mayer  in  his  remarkable  treatise, 

‘ Dio  Organischo  Bewogung  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  mit  dem 
Stoffwochsel  ’ (‘  On  Organic  Movement  in  its  relation  to  Material 
Changes,’  Heilbronn,  1845);  in  which  ho  distinctly  set  forth  the 
principle  that  the  source  of  nil  changes  in  the  living  Organism, 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  lies  in  the  forces  acting  upon  it  Jrom 
toithout ; wliilst  the  changes  in  its  own  composition  brought  about  by 

• Sec  on  this  subject  tlie  recent  admirable  address  of  Sir  William  Armstrong, 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle. 

t This  was  discerned  by  the  genius  of  George  Stephenson,  before  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Forces  had  been  given  to  tho  world  by  Mayer  or 
Grove. 
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those  agencies  ho  considers  to  bo  the  immediate  source  of  the  forces 
which  are  generated  by  it.  In  treating  of  these  forces,  however,  he 
dwells  chiefly  on  tho  production  of  Motion,  Heat,  Light,  and  Electri- 
city by  living  bodies ; touching  more  slightly  upon  the  phenomena  of 
Growth  and  Development,  which  constitute,  in  the  eye  of  the  Physio- 
logist, the  distinct  province  of  vitality.  In  a Memoir  of  my  own 
“ On  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Vital  and  Physical  Forces,”  pub- 
lished in  ‘ Tho  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1850,’*  I aimed  to  show 
that  tho  general  doctrine  of  tho  “ Correlation  of  tho  Physical  Forces,” 
propounded  by  Mr.  Grove,  was  equally  applicable  to  those  Vital  forces, 
which  must  be  assiuncd  as  tho  moving  powers  in  the  production  of 
purely  Physiological  phenomena ; these  forces  being  generated  in 
living  bodies  by  the  transformation  of  tho  Light,  Heat,  and  Chemical 
Action  supplied  by  tho  world  around,  and  being  ppven  back  to  it 
again,  either  during  their  life  or  after  its  cessation,  chiefly  in  Motion 
and  Heat,  but  also  to  a less  degree  in  Light  and  Electricity.  This 
Memoir  attracted  but  little  attention  at  tho  time,  being  regarded,  I 
believe,  as  too  speculative ; but  I have  since  had  abimdant  evidence 
that  tho  minds  of  thoughtful  Physiologists  as  well  as  Physicists  are 
moving  in  tho  same  direction ; and  as  tho  progress  of  science  since 
the  publication  of  my  fornmr  Memoir  would  lend  mo  to  present  some 
parts  of  my  scheme  of  doctrine  in  a difibrent  form,t  I venture  again 
to  bring  it  before  the  public  in  the  form  of  a sh-etch  (I  claim  for  it  no 
other  title)  of  the  aspect  in  which  tho  application  of  tho  principle  of 
the  “ Conservation  of  Force  ” to  Physiology  now  presents  itself  to 
my  mind. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  wo  inquire  what  it  is  that  essentially  distin- 
guishes Vital  from  every  kind  of  Physical  activity,  wo  ^d  this 
distinction  most  characteristically  expressed  in  the  fact  that  a germ 
endpwed  with  Life  developes  itself  into  an  Organism  of  a type 
resembling  that  of  its  parent ; that  this  organism  is  the  subject  of 
incessant  changes,  which  all  tend  in  tho  first  place  to  the  evolution  of 
its  typical  form,  and  subsequently  to  its  maintenance  in  that  form, 
notwithstanding  tho  antagonism  of  Chemical  and  Physical  agencies 
which  are  continually  tending  to  produce  its  disintegration  ; but  that 
as  its  term  of  existence  is  prolonged,  its  conservative  power  declines 
so  as  to  become  less  and  less  able  to  resist  those  disintegrating  forces, 
to  which  it  finally  succumbs,  leaving  the  organism  to  be  resolved  by 
their  agency  into  tho  components  from  which  its  materials  were  ori- 
ginally drawn.  The  history  of  a living  organism,  then,  is  one  of 
incessant  change ; and  the  conditions  of  this  change  are  to  be  found 

* At  tliU  date  the  lutwurs  of  Dr.  Mayer  were  not  known  cither  to  myself  or 
(so  far  ns  I am  aware)  to  anyone  else  in  this  country,  save  the  late  Dr.  Baly,  who, 
a few  months  after  tlie  publication  of  my  Memoir,  placed  in  my  hands  the  pamphlet 
•Die  Orffanische  Bew<>gung;’  to  which  I took  tho  earliest  opportunity  in  my 

g)wer  of  drawing  public  attention  in  ‘ The  British  and  Foreign  Siedico-Chirurgical 
eview’  for  July.  1851,  p.  i'il. 

t I have  es]HH.’ially  profited  by  a memoir  on  ‘ The  Correlation  of  Physical, 
Chemical,  ami  Vital  Force,  and  the  Conservation  of  Force  in  Vital  Phenomena,' 
by  Prof.  Is-  Conte  (of  South  Carolina  College  1,  in  Silliman's  ' American  Journal’ 
for  Nov.  1859,  repriutml  in  ‘The  Philosophical  Magazine'  for  I860. 
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partly  in  the  organism  itself,  and  partly  in  the  external  agencies  to 
which  it  is  subjectod.  That  condition  which  is  inherent  in  tho 
organism,  being  derived  hereditarily  from  its  progenitors,  may  bo 
conveniently  termed  its  germinal  capacity : its  parallel  in  the  Inorganic 
world  being  that  fundamental  difference  in  properties  which  consti- 
tutes the  distinction  between  one  substance,  whether  elementary  or 
compound,  and  another ; in  virtue  of  which  each  “ behaves  ” in  its 
own  characteristic  manner  when  subjected  to  now  conditions. 

Thus,  although  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  aspect  or  sensible 
properties  of  the  germ  of  a Polype  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  a 
Man,  we  find  that  each  devclopos  itself,  if  tho  requisite  conditions  bo 
supplied,  into  its  typical  form,  and  no  other ; if  the  developmental 
conditions  required  by  either  be  not  supplied,  we  do  not  find  a different 
tjrpe  evolved,  but  no  evolution  at  all  takes  place.* 

Now  tho  difference  between  a being  of  high  and  a being  of  low 
organization  essentially  consists  in  this  ; — that  in  tho  latter  tho  con- 
stituent ports  of  tho  fabric  evolved  by  the  process  of  growth  from  the 
original  germ  are  similar  to  each  other  in  structure  and  endowments : 
whilst  in  the  former  they  are  progressively  differentiated  with  tho 
advance  of  development,  so  that  the  fabric  comes  at  last  to  consist  of 
a number  of  organs  or  instruments  more  or  less  dissimilar  in  structure, 
composition,  and  endowments. 

Thus  in  tho  lowest  forms  of  Yego- 
tablo  life,  tho  primordial  germ 
multiplies  itself  by  duplicative 
subdivision  (a,  h,  c,  d)  into  an 
apparently  unlimited  number  of 
cells,  each  of  them  similar  to  every 
other,  aud  capable  of  maintaining 
its  existence  independently  of 
them.  And  in  that  lowest  Rhi- 
Eopo<l  typo  of  Animal  life,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  among 
the  most  remarkable  fruits  of 
modem  biological  research,  “ the 
Physiologist  has  a case  in  which 
those  vital  operations  which  he 
is  elsewhere  accustomed  to  sco  carried  on  by  an  elaborate  apparatus, 
are  performed  without  any  special  instruments  whatever;  a little 
particle  of  apparently  homogeneous  jelly  changing  itself  into  a greater 
variety  of  forms  than  the  fabled  Proteus,  laying  hold  of  its  food  with- 


• It  is  quite  true  tliat  among  certain  of  the  lower  tribes  hot'i  of  Plants  and 
Animals — especially  the  Fungi  aud  Entozoa — similar  germs  may  developo  them- 
selves into  very  dissimilar  forms,  according  to  tho  conditions  under  which  they 
ore  evolved ; but  such  diversities  are  only  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
manifest  themselves  among  individuals  in  the  higher  Plants  and  Animals,  and 
only  show  that  in  the  types  in  question  there  is  a less  close  conformity  to  one 

rttem.  Neither  in  these  groups,  nor  in  that  group  of  Foraminl/era  in  whicii 
have  been  led  to  regard  the  range  of  variation  os  peculiarly  great,  does  any 
tendency  over  show  itself  to  tho  assumption  of  the  characters  of  any  group 
fundamentally  dissimilar. 
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out  members,  swallowing  it  without  a mouth,  digesting  it  without  a 
stomach,  a]>i>ropriatiug  its  nutritiiuis  umtcrial  without  absorbent  vessels 
or  a circulating  system,  moving  from  place  to  place  without  muscles, 
feeling  (if  it  has  any  power  to  do  so)  without  nerves,  jjropagating  itself 
without  genital  apparatus,  and  not  only  this,  but  in  many  instances 
forming  shelly  coverings  of  a symmetry  and  complexity  not  surjmssed 
by  those  of  any  testaceous  animals,”*  whilst  the  mere  separation 
of  a fragment  of  this  jelly  is  sufficient  to  originate  a new  and  indepen- 
dent organism,  so  that  any  number  of  those  beings  may  be  produced 
by  the  successive  detachment  of  such  particles  from  a single  Rhizoporl, 
each  of  them  retaining  (so  far  os  we  have  at  present  the  means  c.f 
knowing)  the  characteristic  endowments  of  the  stock  from  which  it 
was  an  offset. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  watch  the  evolution  of  any  of  the  higher 
types  of  Organization,  whether  Vegetable  or  Animal,  wo  observe  that 
although  in  the  first  instance  the  primordial  cell  multiplies  itself  by 
duplicative  subdivision  into  an  aggregation  of  colls  which  are  appa- 
rently but  repetitions  of  itself  and  of  each  other,  this  homogeneous 
extension  has  in  each  case  a definite  limit,  speedily  giving  place  to  a 
structural  differentiation  which  becomes  more  and  more  decided  with 
the  progress  of  development ; until,  in  that  most  heterogeneous  of  all 
tyi)ce— the  Human  Organism — no  two  parts  ore  precisely  identical, 
except  those  which  correspond  to  each  other  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  body.  With  this  structtu^l  differentiation  is  associated  a corres- 
ponding differentiation  of  function  ; for  whilst  in  the  Life  of  the  most 
highly  developed  and  complex  organism  we  witness  no  act  which  is  not 
foreshadowed,  however  vaguely,  in  that  of  the  lowest  and  simplest,  yet 
we  observe  in  it  that  some  “ division  of  labour  ” which  constitutes  the 
essential  chamctoristic  of  the  highest  grade  of  Civilization.  For  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  elementary  form  of  Human  Society,  in  which 
every  individual  relics  upon  himself  alone  for  the  supply  of  all  his 
wants,  no  greater  result  can  bo  obtained  by  the  aggregate  action  of  the 
entire  community  than  its  mere  maintenance  ; but  as  each  individual 
selects  a special  mode  of  activity  for  himself,  and  aims  at  improvement 
in  that  speciality,  he  finds  himself  attaining  a higher  and  yet  higher 
degree  of  aptitude  for  it ; and  this  specialization  tends  to  increase  as 
opportunities  arise  for  new  modes  of  activity,  imtil  that  complex  fabric 
is  evolved  which  constitutes  tlic  most  dovclojHjd  form  of  the  Social 
State,  wherein  every  individual  finds  the  work — mental  or  bf>dily — for 
which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  in  which  he  may  reach  the  highest  attain- 
able perfection ; while  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  whole  (which  is 
the  necessary  result  of  this  specialization  of  parts)  is  such  that  every 
individual  works  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  fellows,  as  well  as  for  his 
own.  As  it  is  only  in  such  a state  of  society  that  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  human  ability  become  possible,  so  it  is  only  in  the  most  differen- 
tiated types  of  Organization  that  Vital  Activity  can  present  its  highest 
manifestations.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  d(R'S  the  result 
depend  upon  a process  of  gradual  development,  in  which,  under  tho 

* See  the  Author's  ‘ IntriKtiietion  to  the  Study  of  the  Fomminifera,’  puhlislicU 
by  the  Ray  Soekty,  1862  ; Prefuce,  p.  vii. 
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influence  of  agencies  whoso  nature  constitutes  a proper  object  of 
scientific  inquiry,  that  most  general  form  in  which  the  fabric — wliother 
Corj)orcal  or  Social — originates,  evolves  itself  into  that  most  special  in 
which  its  development  culminates. 

But  not\vith.standing  the  wonderful  diversity  of  structure  and 
of  endowments  which  we  meet  with  in  the  study  of  any  complex  Orga- 
nism, wo  encounter  a harmonious  imity  vr  co-ordination  in  its  entire 
aggregate  of  actions,  which  is  yet  more  wonderful.  It  is  this  harmony 
or  co-ortlination,  whose  tendency  is  to  the  conservation  of  the  organism, 
that  the  state  of  Health  or  Normal  Life  essentially  consists.  And  tho 
more  profound  otir  investigation  of  its  conditions,  the  more  definite 
becomes  tho  conclusion  to  which  wo  aro  led  by  the  study  of  thorn, — 
that  it  is  fundamentally  based  on  the  common  origin  of  all  these  diver- 
sified parts  in  tho  same  germ,  tho  vital  endowments  of  which,  equally 
diffused  throughout  tho  whole  fabric  in  those  lowest  forms  of  organiza- 
tion in  which  every  part  is  but  a repetition  of  every  other,  arc  differen- 
tiated in  tho  highest  amongst  a variety  of  organs,  acquiring  in  virtue 
of  this  differentiation  a much  greater  intensity. 

Thus,  then,  we  may  take  that  mode  of  Vital  Activity  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  evolution  of  tho  germ  into  the  complete  organism 
repeating  tho  typo  of  its  parent,  and  tho  subsequent  maintenance  of 
that  organism  in  its  integrity, — in  tho  one  case,  as  in  tho  other,  at  tho 
expense  of  materials  derived  from  external  sources, — as  the  most  uni- 
versal and  most  fundamental  characteristic  of  Life ; and  wo  have  now 
to  consider  tho  nature  and  source  of  tho  Force  or  Power  by  which  that 
evolution  is  brought  about.  Tho  prevalent  opinion  has  until  lately 
been,  that  this  power  is  inherent  in  the  germ  ; which  has  been  supposed 
to  derive  from  its  parent  not  merely  its  material  substance,  but  a nisus 
formaticus^Bildungstrieh,  or  germ-force,  in  virtue  of  which  it  builds  itself 
up  into  tho  likeness  of  its  parent,  and  maintains  itself  in  that  likeness 
until  the  force  is  exhausted,  at  tho  same  time  imparting  a fraction  of 
it  to  each  of  its  progeny.  In  this  mode  of  viewing  tho  subject,  all  the 
organizing  force  required  to  build  up  an  Oak  or  a Palm,  an  Elepliant 
or  a Whale,  must  be  concentrated  in  a minute  particle,  only  discernible 
by  microscopic  aid ; and  tho  aggregate  of  all  tho  germ-forces  apper- 
taining to  tho  descendants,  how'over  numerous,  of  a common  parentage, 
must  have  existed  in  their  original  progenitors.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
tho  snccessivo  viviparous  broods  of  Aphides,  a germ-force  capable  of 
organizing  a moss  of  living  stracture,  which  would  amount  (it  has 
been  calculated)*  in  tho  tenth  brood  to  the  bulk  of  .500  millions  of 
stout  men,  must  have  been  shut  up  in  the  single  individual,  weighing 
perhaps  the  1-lOOOth  of  a grain,  from  which  tho  first  brood  was  evolved. 
And  in  like  manner,  the  germ-force  which  has  organized  tho  bodies 
of  all  the  individual  men  that  have  lived  from  Adam  to  the  present 
day,  must  have  been  concentrated  in  tho  body  of  their  common  ancestor. 
A more  complete  reductio  ad  absitrdiim  can  scarcely  bo  brought  against 
any  hypothesis ; and  wo  may  consider  it  proved  that,  in  some  way  or 


• Soo  Prof.  Huxley  on  the  " Agamic  Koproduction  of  Aphis,"  in  ■ Linn.  Trans..’ 
vol.  xxii.  p.  215. 
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other,  fresh  organizing  force  is  constantly  being  supplied  from  without 
daring  the  whole  period  of  the  exercise  of  its  activity. 

When  we  look  carefully  into  the  question,  however,  we  find  that 
what  the  germ  really  supplies  is  not  the  force,  but  the  directive  agency  ; 
thus  rather  resembling  the  control  exercised  by  the  superintendent 
builder  who  is  charged  with  the  working  out  the  design  of  the  architect, 
than  the  bodily  force  of  the  workmen  who  labour  under  his  guidance 
in  the  construction  of  the  fabric.  The  actual  constructive  force,  os 
we  learn  from  on  extensive  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  is  supplied 
by  Heat ; the  influence  of  which  upon  the  rate  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, both  animal  and  vegetable,  is  so  marked  os  to  have  universally 
attracted  the  attention  of  Physiologists : who,  however,  have  for  the 
most  part  only  recognized  in  it  a vital  stimulus  that  colls  forth  the 
latent  power  of  the  germ,  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  itself  furnishing 
the  power  that  does  the  work.  It  has  been  from  the  narrow  limitation 
of  the  area  over  which  physiological  research  has  been  commonly 
prosecuted,  that  the  intimacy  of  this  relationship  between  Heat  and 
the  Organizing  force  has  not  sooner  become  apparent.  Whilst  the 
vital  phenomena  of  Warm-blooded  Animals,  wliich  possess  within 
themselves  the  moons  of  maintaining  a constant  temperature,  were 
made  the  solo,  or  at  any  rate  the  chie^  objects  of  study,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  inquirer  would  recognize  the  full  influence  of  external 
heat  in  accelerating,  or  of  cold  in  retarding,  their  functional  activity. 
It  is  only  when  the  survey  is  extended  to  Cold-blooded  Animals,  and 
to  Plant^  that  the  immediate  and  direct  relation  between  Heat  and  Vital 
Activity,  as  manifested  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  development,  or  of 
other  changes  peculiar  to  the  living  body,  is  unmistakably  manifested. 
To  some  of  those  phenomena  which  afford  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
mode  in  which  Heat  acts  upon  the  living  organism,  attention  will  now 
bo  directed. 

Commencing  with  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  we  find  that  the  ope- 
ration of  Heat  as  the  “ motive  power,”  or  dynamical  agency,  to  which 
the  phenomena  of  growth  and  development  are  to  bo  referred,  is  pecu- 
liarly well  seen  in  the  process  of  Germination.  ' The  seed  consists 
of  an  embryo  which  has  already  advanced  to  a certain  stage  of 
development,  and  of  a store  of  nutriment  laid  up  as  the  matorid  for 
its  further  evolution ; and  in  the  fact  that  this  evolution  is  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  organic  compoimds  already  prepared  by  extrinsic 
agency,  until  (the  store  of  those  being  exhausted)  the  young  plant 
is  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  its  development  to  1^  able  to  elalmrato 
them  for  itwlf,  the  condition  of  the  germinating  embryo  resembles 
that  of  an  Animal.  Now  the  seed  may  remain  (under  favourable 
circumstances)  in  a state  of  absolute  inaction  during  an  unlimited 
period.  If  secluded  from  the  free  access  of  air  and  moisture,  and  kept 
at  a low  temperature,  it  is  removed  from  all  influences  that  would  on 
the  one  hand  occasion  its  disintegration,  or  on  the  other  would  call  it 
into  active  life.  But  when  again  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  and 
snbjectcd  to  a higher  temperature,  it  either  germinates  or  decays, 
according  as  the  embryo  it  contains  has  or  has  not  preserved  its  vital 
endowments — a question  which  only  experiment  can  resolve.  The 
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process  of  germination  is  by  no  means  a simple  one.  The  nutriment 
stored  up  in  the  sec<l  is  in  great  part  in  the  condition  of  insoluble 
starch  ; and  this  must  be  brought  into  a soluble  form  before  it  can  be 
appropriated  by  the  embryo.  The  metamorphosis  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  a ferment  termed  diastase  ; which  is  laid  up  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  embryo,  and  which,  when  brought  to  act 
on  starch,  converts  it  in  the  first  instance  into  soluble  dextrine,  and 
then  (if  its  action  bo  continued)  into  sugar.  The  dextrine  and  sugar, 
combined  with  the  albuminous  and  oily  compounds  also  stored  up  in 
the  seed,  form  the  “ protoplasm  ” which  is  the  substiince  immediately 
supplied  to  the  young  plant  as  the  material  of  its  tissues ; and  the 
conversion  of  this  protoplasm  into  various  forms  of  organized  tissue, 
which  become  more  and  more  diflforontiatod  as  development  advances, 
is  obviously  referable  to  tlio  vital  activity  of  the  genu.  Now  it  con 
be  very  easily  shown  experimentally  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
germinating  embryo  is  so  closely  related  (within  certain  limits)  to  the 
amount  of  Heot  supplied,  as  to  place  its  dependence  on  that  agency 
beyond  reasonable  question ; so  that  we  seem  fully  entitled  to  say  that 
Heat,  acting  through  the  germ,  supplies  the  constnictivc  force  or  power 
by  which  the  Vegetable  fabric  is  built  up.*  But  there  appears  to  be 
another  source  of  that  power  in  the  seed  itself.  In  the  conversion  of 
the  insoluble  starch  of  the  seed  into  sugar,  and  probably  also  in  a 
further  metamorphosis  of  a port  of  that  sugar,  a large  quantity  of  carbon 
is  eliminated  from  the  seed  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid  ; this  combination  is  necessarily  attended 
with  a disengagement  of  heat,  which  becomes  very  sensible  when  (as  in 
malting)  a largo  number  of  germinating  seeds  are  aggregated  together ; 
and  it  cannot  but  bo  regarded  os  probable  that  the  heat  thus  evolved 
within  the  seed  concurs  with  that  derived  from  without,  in  supplying 
to  the  germ  the  force  that  promotes  its  evolution. 

The  condition  of  the  Plant  which  has  attained  a more  advanced 
stage  of  its  development  differs  from  that  of  the  genninating  embryo 
essentially  in  this  ]>articular,  that  the  organic  compounds  which  it  re- 
quires as  the  materials  of  the  extension  of  the  fabric  arc  formed  by 
itself,  instead  of  being  supplied  to  it  from  without.  The  tissues  of 
the  colourc’d  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  when  acted  on  by  light, 
have  the  peculiar  power  of  generating— at  the  expense  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia — various  ternary  and  qnatcrmxry  organic  com- 
pounds, such  ns  chlorophyll,  starch,  oil,  and  albumen  ; and  of  tbo 
compounds  thus  genemted,  some  arc  appropriated  by  the  constructive 
force  of  the  Plant  (derivwl  from  the  heat  with  which  it  is  supplied)  to 
the  formation  of  new  tissues  ; whilst  others  are  stored  up  in  the  cavities 
of  those  tissues,  where  they  ultimately  servo  cither  for  the  evolution 

• The  effect  of  Hint  ia  Joubtless  manifested  very  differently  by  different  msmIs  ; 
Bueb  variations  being  partly  speeijir.  tmrtly  individual.  Btit  these  are  no  greater 
than  wo  ai-o  in  the  inorganic  world  ; the  iiicrenient  of  temperature  and  the 
augmentation  of  bulk  exIiiUted  by  different  subshinces  when  subjected  to  the 
fame  absolute  measure  of  heot,  being  as  diverse  as  the  sulwhinees  themselves. 
The  wlude  process  of  “malting,”  it  may  t)C  remarked,  is  based  on  the  regularity 
with  which  the  seeds  of  a particular  species  may  bo  at  any  time  forced  to  a detinile 
rate  of  germination  by  n definite  increment  of  teni|)erature. 
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of  ports  subsequently  developed,  or  for  the  nutrition  of  animals  which 
employ  them  as  food.  Of  the  source  of  those  peculiar  affinities  by 
which  the  components  of  the  starch,  albumen,  &c.,  are  brought  toge- 
ther, wo  have  no  right  to  speak  confidently ; but  looking  to  the  fact 
that  these  compound  arc  not  produced  in  any  case  by  the  direct  union 
of  their  elements,  and  that  a decomposition  of  binary  compounds 
seems  to  be  a necessary  antecedent  of  their  formation,  it  is  scarcely 
improbable  that,  os  suggested  by  Prof.  Le  Conte  {op.  cii.),  that  source 
is  to  be  found  in  the  chomit^  forces  sot  free  in  the  preliminary 
act  of  decomposition,  in  which  the  elements  would  be  liberated  in 
that  “ nascent  condition  ” which  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  peeuliar 
energy. 

The  influence  of  Light,  then,  upon  the  Vegetable  organism  appears 
to  be  essentially  exerted  in  bringing  about  what  may  be  cunsidcrc<l  a 
higher  mode  of  chemical  combination  between  oxygon,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  with  the  addition  of  nitrogen  in  certain  cases  ; and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  extends  beyond  this.  That  the  appropriation  of  the 
materials  thus  prepared,  and  their  conversion  into  organized  tissue  in 
the  operations  of  growth  and  development,  ore  dependent  on  the  agency 
of  Heat,  is  just  as  evident  in  the  stage  of  maturity  os  in  that  of  ger- 
mination. And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  further,  that  an  additional 
source  of  organizing  force  is  to  bo  found  in  the  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis of  organic  compmmds  that  goes  on  daring  the  whole  life  of  the 
plant ; of  which  metamorphosis  the  expression  is  furnished  by  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  case 
of  the  Funiji,  which,  being  incapable  of  forming  now  compounds  under 
the  influence  of  light,  are  entirely  supported  by  the  organic  matters 
they  absorb,  and  which  in  this  respect  correspond  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  germinating  embryo,  and  on  the  other  with  Animals.  Such 
a decomposition  of  a portion  of  the  absorbed  material  is  the  only  con- 
ceivable source  of  the  largo  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  they  are  con- 
stantly giving  out ; and  it  would  not  seem  unUkely  that  the  force 
supplied  by  this  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  superfluous  com- 
ponents of  their  food,  which  fall  down  (so  to  speak)  from  the  elevated 
plane  of  “ proximate  principles  ” to  the  lower  level  of  comparatively 
simple  binary  compounds,  supplies  a force  which  raises  another  portion 
to  the  rank  of  living  tissue  ; thus  accounting  in  some  degree  for  the 
very  rapid  growth  for  which  this  tribe  of  Plants  is  so  remarkable. 
This  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  however,  is  nut  peculiar  to  Fungi 
and  germinating  embryos ; for  it  takes  place  during  the  whole  life  of 
Flowering  Plants,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
and  from  their  green  as  well  as  from  their  dark  surfaces ; and  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fungi,  its  source  lies 
partly  in  the  organic  matters  absorbed  ; recent  investigations*  having 
rendered  it  probable  that  Plants  really  take  up  and  assimilate  soluble 
humus,  which,  being  a more  highly  carbonized  substance  than  starch, 
dextrine,  or  cellulose,  can  only  bo  converted  into  compounds  of  the 
latter  kind  by  parting  with  some  of  its  carbon.  But  it  may  also  take 

• See  the  Memoir  of  M.  Risler,  " On  the  Aheorption  of  Humus,”  in  the  ‘ Biblio- 
thequo  Univcrselle,'  N.  S.  1 858,  tom.  i.  p.  305. 
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place  at  the  expouue  of  componndB  previously  generated  by  the  plant 
itself,  and  stoi^  up  in  its  tissues ; of  which  we  seem  to  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  unusual  production  of  carbonic  acid  which  takes  place  at 
the  period  of  flowering,  especially  in  such  plants  as  have  a fleshy  disk 
or  receptacle  containing  a large  qiumtity  of  starch  ; and  thus,  it  may 
bo  Biumised,  an  extra  supply  of  force  is  provided  for  the  maturation  of 
those  generative  products,  whoso  preparation  seems  to  bo  the  highest 
expression  of  the  vital  power  of  the  Vegetable  organism. 

The  entire  aggregate  of  organic  compounds  contained  in  the  vege- 
table tissues,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  expression  not  merely  of 
a certain  amount  of  the  material  elements,  oxygon,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen  derived  (directly  or  indirectly)  from  the  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  but  also  of  a certain  amount  of 
force  which  has  been  exerted,  in  raising  these  from  the  lower  plane  of 
simple  binary  compounds  to  the  higher  level  of  complex  “ proximate 
principles whilst  the  portion  of  those  actually  converted  into  or- 
ganized tissue  may  bo  considered  as  the  expression  of  a further  measure 
of  force,  which,  acting  under  the  directive  agency  of  the  germ,  has 
served  to  build  up  the  &brio  in  its  characteristic  typo.  This  coa- 
tlructive  action  goes  on  daring  the  whole  Life  of  the  Plant,  which 
essentially  manifests  itself  either  in  the  extension  of  the  original 
fabric  (to  which  in  many  instances  there  seems  no  detenninate  limit), 
or  in  the  production  of  the  germs  of  new  and  independent  organisms. 
— It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  development  of  the  more  per- 
manent ports  involves  the  succossional  decay  and  renewal  of  parts 
whose  existence  is  temporary.  The  “ fall  of  the  leaf  ” is  the  eflcct, 
not  the  iwuso,  of  the  cessation  of  that  peculiar  functional  activity  of 
its  tissues,  which  consists  in  the  elaboration  of  the  nutritive  material 
required  for  the  production  of  wood.  And  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
duration  of  their  existence  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  energy  of 
their  action ; the  leaves  of  “ evergreens,”  which  are  not  cast  oflf  until 
the  appearance  of  a now  succession,  eflecting  their  functional  changes 
at  a much  less  rapid  rate  than  do  those  of  “ deciduous  ” trees,  whose 
term  of  life  is  far  more  brief. 

Thus  the  final  cause  or  purpose  of  the  wholo  Vital  Activity  of  the 
Plant,  so  far  as  the  iyidividual  is  concerned,  is  to  produce  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  dense,  woody,  almost  inert,  but  permanent  portions 
of  the  fiibric,  by  the  sncccssional  development,  decoy,  and  renewal' of 
the  soft,  active,  and  transitory  cellular  parenchyma ; and,  according 
to  the  principles  already  stated,  the  descent  of  a portion  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  latter  to  tlio  condition  of  binary  compounds,  which  is 
manifested  in  the  largely  increased  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  that 
takes  place  from  the  leaves  in  the  later  port  of  the  season,  comes  to 
the  aid  of  external  Heat  in  supplying  the  force  by  which  another  por- 
tion of  those  materials  is  raised  to  the  condition  of  organized  tissue. 
— The  vital  activity  of  the  Plant,  however,  is  further  manifested  in 
the  provision  made  for  the  propagation  of  its  race  by  the  production  of 
the  germs  of  now  individuals  ; and  hero,  again,  we  observe  that  whilst 
a higher  temperature  is  usually  required  for  the  development  of  the 
flower,  and  the  maturation  of  the  seed,  than  that  which  suffices  to  sus- 
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tain  the  ordinary  processes  of  vegetation,  a special  provision  appears 
to  bo  made  in  somo  instances  for  the  evolution  of  force  in  the  sexual 
apparatus  itself,  by  the  retrograde  metamoriihosis  of  a portion  of  the 
organic  compounds  prepared  by  the  previous  nutritive  operations.  This 
seems  the  nearest  approach  presented  in  the  Vegetable  organism,  to 
what  wo  shall  find  to  bo  on  ordinary  mode  of  activity  in  tho  Animal. 
That  tho  performance  of  the  generative  act  involves  an  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  vital  force,  appears  from  this  remarkable  fact,  that  blos- 
soms which  wither  and  die  as  soon  as  the  ovules  have  been  fertilized, 
may  bo  kept  fresh  for  a long  j)eriod  if  fertilization  bo  prevented. 

The  decay  which  is  continually  going  on  during  the  life  of  a Plant 
restores  to  tho  Inorganic  world,  in  tho  form  of  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  a port  of  tho  materials  drawn  from  it  in  tho  act  of  vege- 
tation ; and  a reservation  being  made  of  those  Vegetable  products  which 
are  consumed  as  food  by  Animals,  or  which  are  preserved  (like  timber, 
flax,  cotton,  &c.)  in  a stote  of  permanence,  the  various  forms  of  decom- 
position which  take  placo  after  death  complete  that  restoration.  But 
in  returning,  however  slowly,  to  tho  condition  of  water,  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  &c.,  the  constituents  of  Plants  give  forth  an  amount  of  Heat 
equivalent  to  that  which  they  would  generate  by  tho  process  of  ordi- 
nary combustion  ; and  thus  they  restore  to  the  inorganic  world  not 
only  tho  materials  but  tho  forces,  at  the  expense  of  which  the  Vegetable 
fabric  was  constructed.  It  is  for  the  most  port  only  in  the  himiblest 
Plants,  and  in  a particular  phase  of  their  lives,  that  such  a restoration 
takes  placo  in  tlio  form  of  motion  ; this  motion  being,  like  growth  and 
development,  an  expression  of  tho  vital  activity  of  tho  “ zoospores  ” 
of  Alga;,  and  being  obviously  intended  for  their  disjMjrsion. 

Hence  wo  seem  justified  in  ofiirming  that  tho  Correlation  between 
Heat  and  the  Organizing  force  of  Plants  is  not  less  intimate  than  that 
which  exists  between  Heat  and  Motion.  Tho  special  attribute  of  the 
Vegetable  germ  is  its  power  of  utilizing  after  its  own  particular 
fashion  the  Heat  which  it  receives,  imd  of  applying  it  as  a constructive 
power  to  the  building-up  of  its  fabric  after  its  characteristic  type. 
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THE  REPUTED*  FOSSIL  MAN  OF  THE  NEANDERTHAL. 

By  Professor  William  Kino,  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  and 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Neanderthal  fossil  with  reference  to  its  place  in  Nature,  I must  neces- 
sarily bo  brief  in  my  remarks  on  tho  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurred,  and  on  its  geological  ago. 

Tho  fossil  was  found  in  1857,  embedded  in  mud  in  a cave  or  fissure 
intersecting  tho  southern  rocky  side  of  tho  ravine  or  deep  narrow 
valley,  called  tho  Neanderthal,  situated  near  Hochdal  between  Diisscl- 
dorf  and  Elborfold.  A small  stream  or  rivulet,  known  as  the  Diissel, 
flows  along  a narrow  channel  about  sixty  feet  below  tho  lowest  part  of 
the  fissure,  and  on  one  side  of  the  valley. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  human  bones,  belonging  to  an  extinct 
race,  and  occurring  in  stalagmite  along  with  the  remains  of  the  mam- 
moth and  other  fossil  animals,  have  been  found  in  tho  limestone 
fissures  or  caverns  of  the  lofty  precipices  which  overhang  tho  river 
Meuse,  in  Belgium,  about  seventy  English  miles  south-west  of  tho 
Neanderthal. 

Lyell’s  late  work,  ‘ Tho  Antiquity  of  Man,’  contains  a very  lucid 
description  of  the  Meuse  caverns,  and  of  tlio  one  under  consideration. 
In  both  coses  it  is  evident  that  wo  have  examples  of  ancient  swallow- 
holes,  into  which  have  been  washed  bones,  mud,  and  gravel,  when 
their  openings  existed  in  tho  bed  of  largo  and  powerful  rivers.  It  was 
doubtless  by  the  incessant  abrading  action  of  such  ancient  streams, 
continued  for  countless  ages,  that  tho  Neanderthal,  and  much  of  tho 
brood  valley  of  the  Meuse,  became  scooped  out. 

Few  Geologists  will  dispute  that  tho  Meuse  caverns  are  of  the  same 
ago  as  tho  flint-implement  gravels  of  tho  Somme,  and  that  both  belong 
to  tho  latest  division  of  tho  glacial  or  (os  I have  lately  termed  it) 
Clydian  period.*  If  wo  accept  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Meuse 
caverns  as  demonstrative  of  their  having  been  filled  up  in  that  remote 
ago,  wo  cannot  but  recognize  in  the  corresponding  conditions  of  tho 
Neanderthal  fissure  evidences  which  claim  fur  it  an  equally  high 
antiquity,  notwithstanding  certain  dififcrencos  seemingly  supporting 
the  opposite  conclusion. 

Tho  want  of  stalagmite  and  the  doubtful  absence  of  remains  of  extinct 
animals  in  tho  Neanderthal  fissure  may  be  readily  explained ; and  as 
to  tho  physical  differences,  tho  Diissel  is  certainly  not  to  be  compared 
with  tho  Meuse  for  size  and  abrading  power,  but  it  must  bo  admitted 
that  a mere  rivulet  may  take  quite  os  much  time  to  scoop  out  a “ ravine  ” 
08  a river  to  excavate  a considerable  portion  of  a broad  valley. 

Having  finished  my  preliminary  remarks,  I shall  next  proceed  to 
notice  tho  fossil  itself. 

According  to  Dr.  Fnhlrott,  of  Elberfold,  tho  skeleton  was  found 
' See  ' Synoptical  Table  of  the  Aqueous  Rock-Systems,’  5th  edition. 
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by  Bomo  workmen  while  quarrying  the  rock  where  the  cave  occurs ; 
but,  knowing  nothing  of  the  importance  of  the  discoTciy,  and  being 
very  careless  about  it,  they  secured  chiefly  only  the  larger  bones. 
Fortunately  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fuhlrott,  and  they  wore 
shortly  afterwards  described  by  Professor  Schaafifhauscu,  of  Bonn. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  skeleton  which  have  been  preserved  are  the 
cranium  ; both  thigh  bones,  perfect ; a perfect  right  humerus  ; a per- 
fect radius;  the  upper  third  of  a right  ulna  corresponding  to  the 
humerus  and  radius  ; a left  humerus,  of  which  the  upper  third  is 
wanting ; a loft  ulna  ; a left  ilium,  almost  perfect ; a fragment  of  the 
right  scapula ; the  anterior  extremities  of  a rib  of  the  right  side  ; tlio 
some  part  of  a rib  of  the  left  side ; the  hinder  part  of  a rib  of  the 
right  side  ; and  two  short  hinder  portions,  and  one  middle  portion  of 
some  other  ribs. 

The  skeleton,  or  rather,  as  much  as  is  preserved  of  it,  is  charac- 
terized by  unusual  thickness,  and  a great  development  of  all  the 
elevations  and  depressions  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles.  The 
ribs,  which  have  a singularly  rounded  shape,  and  an  abrupt  curvature, 
more  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  bones  of  a carnivorous 
animal,  than  those  of  man.* 

Although  a difficulty  may  bo  felt  in  resting  a satisfactory  argmnent 
upon  merely  the  great  size  of  its  osseous  framework,  and  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  its  ribs,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  those  characters 
afibrded  some  grounds  for  the  belief,  at  first  entertained,  that  the 
Neanderthal  fossil  had  not  belonged  to  a human  being.  Whether  a 
more  close  examination  of  other  parts  of  the  fossil  will  confirm  this 
hypothesis,  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  determine. 

The  skull  is  deficient  in  its  basEil  and  fivcial  portions,  but  retains 
all  the  parts  lying  above  a lino  connecting  the  glabella — or  space 
between  the  eye-brows — and  the  centre  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
skuU  immediately  above  the  hollow  of  the  neck,  to  which  the  name 
occipital  or  posterior  tubercle  is  given.]'  Fortunately  the  parts 
alluded  to,  which  are  of  uncommon  thickness,  enable  one  to  determine 
some  highly  important  points  in  craniology. 

The  frontal ^OT  bone  of  the  forehead J — possesses  the  upper  border 
and  roof-plate  of  the  eye-sockets,  the  inter-orbital  space,  the  orifices 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  both  outer  orbital  processes : the  upper 
part  of  the  alisphenoid  belonging  to  the  right  side  appears  also  to  bo 
present.  The  occipital — or  posterior  bone — retains,  in  addition  to  the 
tubercle,  the  superior  transverse  ridges.  The  parictaU — or  upper 
side-bones — possess  the  impression  of  the  temporal  squamosal.  The 
temporals — or  lower  side-bones — ore  broken  off,  though  it  would  appear 
from  Huxley’s  figuro,§  that  the  mammillary  portion  of  the  left  one  is 
still  preserved.  The  lambdoidal  suture — or  joining  of  the  porietals 

* Bee  Busk’s  translation  of  BebaaffUausen’s  paper  in  the  ‘ Natural  History 
Keviuw,’  1861,  pp.  158-162. 

t Tlie  line  A A,  in  Fig.  1.  Plate  I.,  passes  from  the  glabella  to  the  occipital 
tubercle. 

t The  explanation  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  skull  is  prefixcrl  to  Plates  I. 
and  II. 

§ See  ■ Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  Fig.  25  A,  facing  page  138. 
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and  the  occi2)ital — including  tlie  addllamenlum,  is  well-marked  ; the 
sagittal  suture — or  joining  of  the  parictals  in  the  medio-longitudinal 
line  of  the  skull — is  obscure ; while  the  coronal  suture — or  joining  of 
the  frontal  and  parictals  in  front  of,  and  nt  right  angles  to  the  last- 
named  suture — is  but  faintly  maiked  at  the  crown  and  obliterated  at 
the  sides.  The  bounding  lino  of  the  temporal  muscles  (situated  on 
each  side  of  the  skull  in  front  of,  and  above  the  ear)  is  tolerably  well 
defined. 

In  general  terms,  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  of  an  elongated  oval 
form,  %vith  a basal  outline  bearing  much  rcscniblanco  to  that  of  the 
Negro  cranium  represented  by  Martin.*  It  is  of  large  size,  being 
about  an  inch  longer  than  ordinary  British  skulls ; in  width,  however, 
it  does  not  much  exceed  them.  The  forehead,  uncommonly  low  and 
rcti’oating,  terminates  in  front  by  enormously  projecting  brow  or  super- 
ciliary ridges,  which,  besides  being  very  thick,  slightly  rounded  on 
their  anterior  aspect,  and  rather  strongly  arched  above  the  eye-sockets, 
extend  unintomnitedly  across  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  outer 
orbital  processes — or  horns  of  the  brow-ridges  — are  also  imduly 
developed  ; being  thick  and  projecting.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a 
remarkable  absence  of  those  contours  and  proportions  which  prevail 
in  the  forehead  of  our  species ; and  few  can  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
deficiency  more  closely  approximates  the  Neanderthal  fossil  to  the 
anthrojwid  apes  than  to  Homo  sapiens. 

The  greatest  width  of  the  skull  is  towards  its  posterior  port,  and  on 
a level  not  much  higher  than  the  mammillary  region — a character 
which  is  essentially  i)ithccoid  or  simial.  In  human  skulls,  the  greatest 
width  is  considerably  higher — usually  on  a lino  connecting  the  centres 
of  ossification  of  the  parietals : •[  on  the  contrary,  the  Neanderthal 
cranium,  like  that  of  the  Chimpanzee,  is  without  any  particular  pro- 
minency where  those  centres  may  be  assumed  to  be  situated. 

In  addition  to  possessing  a low  retreating  forehead,  the  fossil  skull 
is  remarkably  flattened  at  the  vertex,  which,  according  to  Huxley,  rises 
about  3’4  inches  only  above  what  is  called  the  glabello-occipital 
plane  :J  in  Man,  the  corresponding  j>art  is  generally  about  an  inch 
higher.  From  the  vertex  there  is  a slightly  curving  fall  both  towards 
the  front  and  the  back,  ending  in  the  former  direction  at  the  origin  of 
the  brow-ridges,  and  in  the  latter,  at  the  occipital  tubercle.  The  curving 
is  more  rounded  and  regular  on  the  anterior  half — particularly  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  brow,  which,  in  consequence,  is  somewhat  j>ro- 
minenb — than  on  the  posterior  half : on  the  latter,  there  is  a slight 
depression  just  above  the  apex  of  the  lambdoidal  suhue.  The  pos- 
terior fall  of  the  Neanderthal  skull,  as  a peculiarity,  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Huxley,  who  remarks  that  “ tho  occipital  region  slopes  obliquely 
upward  and  forward,  so  that  the  lambdoidal  suture  is  situated  well 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  tho  cranium : ” in  other  words,  when  the 
glabello-occipital  plane  is  made  horizontal,  the  apex  of  tho  lambdoidal 
suture  is  decidedly  in  front  of  the  posterior  tubercle.  In  ordinary 

• ‘ Natural  History  of  Man  and  Moukews,’  fig,  182,  p.  120. 

t Plate  II.  fig.  5,  b. 

J See  Piatc  I.  fig.  1,  A A. 
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skulls,  it  is  woU  known,  the  backward  slope  terminates  near  the  apex 
of  the  lombdoidal  suture,  below  which  the  occipital  bone  stands  more 
or  loss  vertical  to  the  glabeUo-occipital  plane.  The  Neanderthal 
cranium,  in  its  posterior  features,  is  approached  by  some  savage  races ; 
also  occasionally  by  a few  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Moreover, 
judging  from  tlie  few  data  at  our  command,  the  approximation  appa- 
rently characterized  the  ancient  “ Borreby  people,”  and  the  extinct 
race  of  the  Meuse,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  represented  by  a nearly 
perfect  skull  which  Schmerling  obtained  from  the  Engis  cave  near 
Liege  ;*  but  in  no  human  tribe  extinct,  or  existing,  do  we  find  both 
the  vortex  and  the  occiput  so  depressed  and  ape-like.  Well  might 
Huxley  have  felt  a “ difficidty  in  believing  that  a human  brain  could 
have  its  posterior  lobes  so  flattened  and  diminished  os  must  have  been 
the  case  in  the  Neanderthal  man.” 

Much  of  the  hinder  half  of  the  skull  partakes  of  the  slight  round- 
ness just  noticed ; but  anterior  to  its  greatest  width,  in  the  areas  which 
were  embraced  by  the  temporal  muscles,  the  sides  are  pcrjMjndicular, 
and  their  “ fore  and  aft  ” outline  is  straight  and  remarkably  long. 

In  these  general  characters,  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  at  onco 
observed  to  be  singularly  dificrent  from  all  others  which  admittedly 
belong  to  the  human  species ; and  they  undoubtedly  invest  it  with  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  young  Chimpanzee,  represented  by 
Busk  in  his  translation  of  Shaafifhausen’s  memoir.'j' 

Another  diflcrentiol  feature  characterizes  the  fossil  in  question. 
In  human  skulls,  even  those  belonging  to  the  most  degraded  races,  if 
the  forehead  be  intersected  at  right  angles  to  the  glnbcllo-*)Ccipital 
plane,  on  a lino  connecting  the  two  outer  orbital  processes  at  their 
infero-anterior  point,  the  intersection  will  cut  off  the  frontal  bone  in 
its  entire  width,  and  to  a considerable  extent  rising  towards  the  coronal 
suture  ; | whereas  in  the  Neanderthal  skull,  the  same  intersection  will 
cut  off  only  the  inferior  and  little  more  than  the  median  portion  of  the 
frontal.§  This  is  quite  a simiol  characteristic,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs  in  mon.|| 

• Tills  is  the  only  speciality  in  which  the  Engis  and  Neanderthal  skulls  agree. 

t See  ■ Notural  History  Review,'  18G1,  Plate  IV.  fig.  6. 

I Sec  Plato  II.  fig.  5.  B B.  § See  Piute  I.  fig.  1.  B B. 

II  I have  examined  and  mode  myself  acquainted  with  skulls  belonging  to  the 
princi|>al  races  or  varieties  of  man,  in  all  of  whicli  the  forwnnl  position  of  tlie 
lurehoad,  relatively  to  the  outer  orbital  processes,  is  the  general  rule.  The  Engis 
skull  exliihits  it,  and  the  same  appears  to  bo  the  case  with  the  Borreby  oue, 
judging  from  the  figure  in  Lyell’s  ‘Geological  Antiquity  of  Man,’  p.  80.  It 
may  be  doubted  that  the  Plymouth  skull,  represcntcil  by  Busk  (‘Nat.  Ilist.  Rev.* 
1861,  PI.  V.  fig.  6j,  is  an  exception.  I possess  a very  remarkable  skull,  probably 
alxjut  500  years  or  more  old,  taken  lost  summer  out  of  the  beautiful  ntiiis  of 
Corcomroo  Abbey,  situated  among  the  Burren  mountains,  in  county  Clare,  which 
oflfers  a close  approximation  to  the  fossil  in  the  depressed  form  of  the  forehead  : 
indeed,  although  not  altogether  so  abnornuti  in  this  ro8)>cct  ns  the  Neanderthal 
skull,  it  has  in  appearuice  a better  development,  in  eonsequcnce  of  the  median 
part  of  its  frontal  being  a little  more  rounded.  There  is  no  reiuion  to  believe  that 
It  belonged  to  un  idiot,  as  it  happens  that  most  of  the  skulls  lying  about  the  ruins 
have  a low  frontal  region.  It  is  singular  that  the  inhabitants  of  Burren  a few 
hundred  years  ago  should  have  boon  characterizcsl  by  a remarkably  depressed  fore- 
head, while  those  now  living  have  a well-developed  crauial  physiognomy. 
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Tlio  last  peculiarity  is  concomitant  with  another  equally  strik- 
ing. Viewing  the  Neanderthal  forehead  with  referenee  to  the  situation 
of  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  it  enclosed,  we  may  plainly  per- 
ceive that  the  frontal  lubes  of  the  cerebrum  have  been  situated  behind 
the  outer  orbital  processes.  As  far  as  I have  ascertained,  we  cannot 
say  this  of  man ; fur,  apparently,  in  all  existing  races,  whoso  skull  has 
nut  been  modified  by  artificial  pressure,  the  corresponding  ports  of  the 
brain  actually  extend  in  front  of  the  orbital  processes.* 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  simial  tondcucies  displayed  by  its 
general  features,  most  of  the  WTiters  who  have  described  this  skull 
do  not  appear  to  think  otherwise  than  that  it  belonged  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  our  species.  There  seems  to  bo  no  doubt,  whatever, 
on  the  port  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,  Mr.  Carter  Blake,  that  the  Neanderthal  fossil  is  specifically 
identical  with  Man.  lie  considers  it  to  be  the  remains  of  some  poor 
idiot  or  hermit,  who  died  in  the  cave  where  the  bones  were  found.')’ 
His  reasons,  however,  are  obviously  unsatisfactory.  “ In  reply  to  the 
suggestion,”  observes  Huxley,  “that  the  skull  is  that  of  on  idiot,  it  may 
bo  urged  that  the  onmprobandi  lies  with  those  who  adopt  the  hypothesis. 
Idiotcy  is  compatible  with  very  various  forms  and  capacities  of  the 
cranium,  but  I know  of  none  which  present  the  least  resemblance  to  tlie 
Neanderthal  skull. Blake  admits  that  its  frontal  peculiarities  give 
the  cranium  on  “ apparent  ape-like  character ; ” but  if  such  peculiar- 
ities be  the  result  of  mal-developmont  producing  idiotcy,  one  would  be 
equally  justified  in  believing  that  the  form  of  the  skull  of  the  gorilla, 
or  chimpanzee,  is  also  produced  by  disease  of  the  brain.  Schaaff- 
hausen,  seemingly,  would  have  no  hesitation  in  repudiating  the  idea 
that  the  frontal  specialities  of  the  fossil  are  the  result  of  individual 
pathological  deformity .§ 

In  case  it  should  be  suggested  that  this  remarkable  cranium  has 
received  its  form  from  artificial  pressure,  I may  observe  that  no  one 
who  lias  described  it  seems  to  entertain  such  an  opinion ; indeed  its 
symmetry,  also  noticed  by  Schaafihausen,  is  quite  op]>osed  to  the 
supposition  that  the  skull  has  undergone  any  process  of  artificial  modi- 
fication. 

Huxley,  while  admitting  that  it  is  the  most  ape-like  and  most 
brutal  of  all  human  skulls  yet  discovered,  states  that  it  is  “ closely 
approached  ” by  some  Austndian  forms,  and  “even  more  closely  affined 
to  the  skulls  of  certain  ancient  people,  who  inhabited  Denmark  during 
the  Stone  period. ”||  I have  no  intention  to  deny  that  there  arc  geno- 


• The  Corcomroo  skull,  noticed  in  the  previous  footnote,  altliough  closely 
Bpproxinintcd  to  the  Neandcrtlial  one  in  its  low  forehead,  and  this  <dune,  is  strictly 
human  in  the  forward  extension  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  bruin  relatively  to  the 
outer  orbital  processes. 

, t See  ‘ Grologist,’  vol.  V.  p.  207. 

t See  Lyell’s  ‘Geological  Antiquity  of  Man,'  p.  85. 

§ The  writer  of  an  article  on  Lyell's  ‘ Geological  Antiquity  of  Man,’  in  the  la.st 
number  of  the  ‘Quarterly  Uoview,'  summarily  dispos<s  of  the  Neanderthal  skull 
with  the  gratuitous  assertion,  that  it  is  quite  removed  from  the  pithecoid  typo,  and 
possibly  belongetl  to  an  idiot. 

]|  ‘ Man's  Place  in  Nature,’  p.  157. 
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ral  features  of  rcscmblanco  between  the  Australian,  Neanderthal,  and 
ancient  Danish  crania ; but  it  apitcars  to  me,  judging  from  the  figures 
(31  and  32)  in  the  deeply  philosophical  work,  ‘Man’s  Place  in  Na- 
ture,’ that  a closer  resemblance  is  assumed  than  really  exists.  No  one 
Would  liave  any  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  Borreby  skull,  repre- 
sented imdcr  one  of  the  figures  cited,  is  strictly  human, — nay,  from 
what  1 liavo  seen  myself,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  precisely 
the  same  cranial  conformation  is  often  re{>eated  in  the  present  day  ; 
but  it  has  yet  to  bo  shown  that  any  skulls  hitherto  foimd  are  more 
than  approximately  similar  to  tho  one  under  consideration. 

The  proposition  at  present  contended  for  is  apparently  invalidated 
by  the  fact  that,  among  certain  species  of  animals — notably  those  under 
domestication — skulls  very  dissimilar  from  each  other  may  be  found. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  apprehended  that,  however  clearly  the  Neanderthal 
fossil  may  be  shown  to  be  inadmissible  into  the  human  species,  on  attempt 
will  be  made  to  set  aside  the  consequent  conclusion  by  on  appeal  to 
the  fact  alluded  to.  But  this  I contend  is  not  a case  in  point,  os  will 
bo  evident  after  a moment’s  reflection  on  the  various  breeds  of  the  Dog 
— the  best  known  of  our  domesticated  species.  These  breeds,  so  re- 
markably differentiated  by  cranial  peculiarities,  arc  artificial,  whereas 
the  varieties  of  mankind  ore  natural.  The  dissimilar  skulls  met  with 
in  tho  former  are  merely  striking  illustrations  of  organic  or  structural 
modifiability,  produced  by  what  Darwin  calls  Natural  Selection,  but 
nothing  more. 

Again,  some  weight  seems  to  be  duo  to  the  consideration  that  tho 
human  species  (in  which  I include  all  tho  existing  races  of  man)  is 
characterized  by  a great  variety  of  skulls.  Wo  have  abundant  ex- 
amples affording  characters  which  closely  link  together  tho  most  dis- 
similar forms,  BO  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a lino  of  demarcation 
between  the  extremes  of  dolichocephaly  and  brachycephaly,*  or  between 
the  lofty  forehead  of  Indo-Europeans  and  tho  depressed  one  of  tho 
Australian.  Nay,  tho  most  degraded  race  wo  arc  acquainted  with  — 
the  Mincopies  of  the  Andaman  Islands  — may  Ix)  strictly  regarded  os 
closely  affined  by  cranial  conformation  to  the  highest  intellectual  races. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  urged  that  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  simply 
an  aberrant  form,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  insejiarably  linked  on  to 
the  Indo-European  type.  If  sufiScient  has  not  yet  been  adduced  to 
disjjol  this  idea,  tho  following  additional  evidences,  referring  to  the 
jwrticular  |>arts  of  the  bones  composing  the  fossil  cranium,  will,  it  is 
thought,  bo  deemed  fully  adequate  for  tho  purpose. 

Commencing  with  the  Frontal. — Fuhlrott  and  Huxley  have  satis- 
factorily shown  that  this  bone  is  furnished  with  large  frontal  sinuses  ; 
and  apparently  they  regard  these  as  the  cause  of  tho  excessive  pro- 
minency of  tho  superciliary  ridges.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted, 
however,  that  this  is  tho  cose.  Frontal  sinuses,  it  is  well  known,  do 
not  always  coexist  with  prominent  brow  ridges,  ns,  for  example,  in  tho 
Australian  and  tho  Chimpanzee  ; on  tho  other  hand,  the  former  may 
exist  without  being  associated  with  any  more  than  an  ordinary  de- 

* rmfi-Bgor  Hetzias  diHtinK'ii'liMl  Innfi  skiilU,  and  rhnri  or  round  skulla,  rc- 
i|s>ctively  by  the  names  dolirhorepbtilic  and  hrorhyrephalic. 
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yelopment  of  tho  latter.  I have  seen  frontal  sinuscB  extending  to 
nearly  the  origin  of  the  outer  orbital  processes,  and  almost  large 
enough,  even  at  their  termination,  to  admit  tho  small  finger  to  bo  in- 
serted into  them,  yet  tho  brow-ridges  were  not  particularly  prominent. 
But  whether  tho  Neanderthal  sinuses  extend  the  whole  length  of  tho 
brow-ridges,  or  they  are  simply  confined  to  the  region  of  the  glabella, 
their  largo  size,  in  either  case,  is  unusual  in  man,  and  they  more  strongly 
approach  to,  or  resemble,  as  tho  case  may  be,  those  of  tho  Gorilla. 

As  to  tho  excessive  prominency  of  the  brow-ridges, — instead  of  re- 
garding this  feature  as  having  been  produced  by  the  frontal  sinuses, — 
there  is  more  probability  that,  like  the  other  extraordinary  “ elevations 
and  depressions  ” of  tho  skeleton,  pointed  out  by  Schoaffhauseu,  it 
is  another  speciality  consequent  on  tho  greatly  developed  muscular 
system,  which,  from  what  has  already  been  stated,  evidently  cha- 
racterized tho  so-called  Neanderthal  man. 

Tho  orbital  cavities  appear  to  have  hod  a circular  rim,  as  in  cer- 
tain apes,  there  being  no  angle  in  that  part  joining  tho  glabella.  This 
is  a feature  unknown  in  any  of  tho  human  races : in  them  the  orbits 
are  always  subquadrate.* 

Tho  roof  of  tho  orbital  cavities  is  altogether  loss  concave,  par- 
ticularly on  the  outer  side,  than  in  Man ; and,  although  tho  inner  ex- 
tremity of  tho  plate  forming  tho  roof  is  broken  off,  sufficient  remains 
to  show  that  the  cavities  contracted  sooner  than  usual.  Tho  cavities 
also  appear  to  have  been  uncommonly  divergent ; if  this  were  actu- 
ally tho  case,  its  significance  would  point  towards  one  of  the  spe- 
cialities of  tho  Gorilla. 

Temporals. — As  already  stated,  only  tho  impression  of  tho  upper 
squamosal  is  seen  on  tho  parietals ; but  it  suffices  to  show,  as  pointed 
out  by  Huxley,  that  this  part  had  a comparatively  low  arcuation : 
the  highest  point  of  the  arch  roaches  little  more  than  half  tho  height 
it  attains  in  ordinary  human  skulls.  Besides  occurring  among  apes, 
an  equally  low  arcuated  squamosal  distinguishes  tho  human  foetus ; 
and  in  some  savage  races — Australians  and  Africans— the  same  part 
is  also  depressed,  but  not  so  much  as  in  tho  fossil.  Tho  Engis  and 
Borreby  skulls  are  strictly  normal  in  this  particular.f 


* In  Bomo  apes  the  rim  of  the  orbits  is  of  the  hnman  form, 
t Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  a part  wliich  appears  to  have  heen  over- 
looked in  the  fossil.  On  an  excellent  cast,  supplied  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Golden- 
^nnre,  Ixindon,  there  oeenrs  on  the  right  side  and  in  front  of  the  squamosal 
impression  a raised  flattened  plate,  which  looks  like  tho  upper  portion  of  the 
alisphenoid  (seo  Plate  I.  fig.  1,  6):  the  forwanl  situation  of  tins  plate  prevents 
it  being  taken  for  tho  anterior  part  of  the  temporal ; besides,  its  posterior  side 
exhibits  what  appears  to  he  the  impression  of  tho  squamosal.  The  anterior 
margin  of  the  supposed  alisphenoid  is  about  an  inch  behind  the  outer  orbital 
process.  Dr.  Knox  long  ago  ixiinttsl  out  in  a Tasmanian  skull  a square-shaped 
boue,  nearly  on  inch  in  extent,  interposed  between  the  idisphenoid  and  the  parietal. 
I porceivo  that  this  abnomialitv  in  a Tasmanian  skull  is  represented  in  fig.  225 
of  the  beautiful  edition,  just  published  by  llenslmw,  of  Dr.  Knox’s  translation  of 
Milne- Edwanls’  ‘ Manuel  do  Zoologio.’  I have  also  seen  the  same  bone,  but  only 
on  tho  left  side,  of  an  " Australian"  skull  belonging  to  tho  Dublin  University 
Museum.  Perhaps  this  interixisesl  Inine  corrcs|«>nds,  in  natiu'e  as  well  as  situation, 
to  tho  flattened  plate  oliservable  in  the  Xeamfcrthid  fossil. 
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Occipital. — Tho  upper  portion  of  this  bone  is  quite  semicircular  in 
outline,  its  sutural  (lainbdoidal)  border  running  with  an  even  crescentic 
curve  from  one  transverse  ridge  to  tho  other  :•  generally  in  hmuan 
skulls,  including  tho  Engis  one,  tho  outline  approaches  more  or  less  to 
an  isosceles  triangle.!  The  width  of  tho  occipital  at  the  transverse 
ridges  is  much  less  than  is  common  to  Man  ; and  the  disparity  is  tho 
more  striking  in  consequence  of  the  widest  portion  of  the  fossil  occu- 
pying an  unusually  backward  position. 

Taking  into  consideration  tho  forward  and  upward  cimring  of  tho 
upper  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  as  previously  noticed,  its  semicir- 
cular outline,  and  smallness  of  width,  we  have  in  these  chameters, 
token  together,  a totality  as  yet  unobserved  in  any  human  skull  belong- 
ing to  either  extinct,  or  existing  races;  while  it  exists  ns  a conspicuous 
feature  in  tho  skull  of  tho  Chimpanzee. 

Parietals. — In  Man  the  upper  border  of  these  bones  is  longer  than 
tho  inferior  one  ; but  it  is  quite  tho  reverse  in  tho  Neanderthal  skull. 
The  difference,  nmotmtiug  to  nearly  an  inch,  will  be  readily  seen  by 
referring  to  figures  1 and  2,  in  plate  II.;  the  fonner  representing  tho 
right  parietal  of  a British  human  skull,  and  the  latter  tho  correspond- 
ing bone  of  the  fossil.  These  figures  also  show  that  tho  Neanderthal 
parietals  are  strongly  distinguished  by  their  shape,  and  the  form  of 
their  margins  : in  shape  they  are  five-sided,  and  not  subquadrato,  like 
those  of  tho  British  skull ; J while  their  anterior  and  posterior  margins 
have  each  exactly  tho  reverse  of  tho  form  characteristic  of  Mon. 

Tho  additamerUiim,  which  undoubtedly  gives  tho  parietals  their 
five- sided  shape,  is  on  a level  with  the  superior  transverse  ridge,  and 
much  longer  than  usual.  This  peculiarity  is  common  to  the  human 
foetus : I have,  likewise,  observed  an  approach  to  it  in  a “ Caffre  ” 
skull  belonging  to  the  Dublin  University  Museum,  in  which,  also,  tho 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  tho  parietals  are  about  equal  in  length. 
But  still  tho  abnormality  of  tho  latter  cose  is  nut  at  all  so  extreme 
as  tho  condition  observed  in  tho  fossil.  Those  particular  features 
also  are  characteristically  simial ; for  in  extending  our  survey  to  tho 
Chimpanzee,  and  some  other  so-called  Quadruraancs,  their  parietals 
are  scon  to  present  a great  similarity  to  those  of  the  Neanderthal 
skull.§ 

I have  now,  as  it  apjKsars  to  me,  satisfactorily  shown  that  not  only 
in  its  general,  but  equally  so  in  its  particular  characters,  has  the  fossil 

• Plate  n.  fig.  4.  t Plate  II.  fig.  3. 

I The  outlines  were  taken  Viy  pressing  a slieet  of  paper  on  tho  pnrietnls ; and, 
when  in  tliis  |>osition,  marking  their  margins  by  following  the  hoiimling  sutures  : 
next,  by  cutting  tho  paper  according  to  the  lines  given  by  the  sutures,  and 
allowing  it  to  retain  its  acquired  convexity  : tho  outlines  were  then  marked  otl  on 
another  sheet  of  paper.  Possibly  the  antcro-inferior  angle  of  tho  Noandertlial 
parietal,  as  given  in  tho  figure,  is  not  strictly  correct,  owing  to  tho  coronal  suture 
being  ohliteruted  in  that  part,  but  I venture  to  state  that  it  is  appniximatolv  true. 

§ On  tho  ca.st,  an  iuciso*!  lino  runs  from  the  Iimibdoidal  sutuia*  (where  the  ail- 
dtlameiitum  joins  it)  towanis  the  jKisterior  tubercle.  Is  thi.s  tho  suture  which 
occurs  near  and  pamllel  to  tho  transverse  ridges  in  ftotal  skulls,  and  oecasiomdiy 
in  that  of  adults  ? In  the  skull  of  the  " Caffre,"  noticed  in  tho  text,  this  sutiin-, 
which  is  only  seen  on  tho  right  side,  is  situated  above  the  ridgo : but  in  the  fossil, 
it  is  below  this  part. 
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under  conBidcration  the  closest  affinity  to  the  apes.  Only  a few  points 
of  proximate  resemblance  have  been  made  out  between  it  and  the 
liuman  skull ; and  these  are  strictly  peculiar  to  the  latter  in  the  fcetal 
slate.  The  cranium  of  the  human  foetus,  however,  possesses  the  lofty 
dome,  the  forward  position  of  the  frontal  rcsimctivoly  to  the  outer 
orbital  processes,  the  greatest  width  at  the  parietal  centres  of  ossifica- 
tion, and  the  vertical  occipital,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  adult, 
but  which  ore  remarkably  non-characteristic  of  the  Neanderthal  skull. 
Besides,  so  closely  docs  the  fossil  cranium  resemble  that  of  the  Chim- 
panzee, as  to  lead  one  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  generically  placing  it 
with  ]\Ian.  To  advocate  this  view,  however,  in  the  absence  of  the  facial 
and  basal  bones,  would  bo  clearly  overstepping  the  limits  of  inductive 
reasoning. 

Moreover,  there  are  considerations  of  another  kind  which  power- 
fully tend  to  induce  the  belief  that  a wider  gap  than  a mere  generic 
one  separates  the  human  species  from  the  Neanderthal  fossil. 

The  distinctive  faculties  of  Man  are  visibly  expressed  in  his  elevated 
cranial  dome — a feature  which,  though  much  debased  in  certain  savage 
races,  essentially  characterizes  the  human  species.  But,  considering 
that  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  eminently  simial,  both  in  its  general  and 
particular  characters,  I feel  myself  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
thoughts  and  desires  which  once  dwelt  within  it  never  soared  beyond 
those  of  the  brute.  The  Andamoner,  it  is  indisputable,  possesses  but 
the  dimmest  conceptions  of  the  existence  of  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe : his  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  on  his  own  moral  obli- 
gations, place  him  very  little  above  animals  of  marked  sagacity ; • 
nevertheless,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  strictly  human  conforma- 
tion of  his  cranium,  they  are  such  as  to  specifically  identify  him  witli 
Homo  sapiens.  Psychical  endowments  of  a lower  grade  than  those 
characterizing  the  Andamaner  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist : they 
stand  next  to  brute  benightedness. 

Applying  the  above  argmnent  to  the  Neanderthal  skull,  and  consi- 
dering that  it  presents  only  an  approximate  resemblance  to  the 
cranium  of  man,  that  it  more  closely  conforms  to  the  brain-case  of 
the  Chimpanzue,  and,  moreover,  assuming,  as  we  must,  that  the  simial 
faculties  are  unimprovable  — incapable  of  mural  and  thcositic  concep- 
tions—there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  similar 
darkness  characterized  the  being  to  which  the  fossil  bclonged.t 

* It  lias  often  been  stated  that  neitlicr  the  Andamaners,  nor  tlic  Australinns> 
liavo  any  idea  of  tlio  existence  of  God  : there  are  circumstances,  liowever,  recorxled 
of  these  races  which  prevent  my  accepting  tlie  statement  as  an  alisolutc  truth. 

t A i>aper  ndvoeuting  tlie  views  contained  in  this  article  was  read  at  the  Inst 
meeting  of  the  Hritish  Association,  held  in  Newcastlc-on-Tyne.  In  that  |»ij)cr  I 
callcfl  the  fossil  by  the  name  of  Uomo  NetiruIerOialensia ; bat  I now  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  only  siiecifically  but  generically  distinct  from  Man. 
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Explanation  of  Plate  I. 

Flo.  1. — Right  Seie  of  Neanderthal  Skull. 

A A.  GlabeIlo.occii)ititl  plane. 

B B.  Line  intersecting  the  forehead  at  right  angles  to  the  lost  plane  through 
both  outer  orbital  processes. 

(These  lines  are  interrupted  so  ns  not  to  obscure  any  parts  of 
the  skull.) 

a to  s'.  Border  of  si^uamosal  impression. 

(Letter  ‘a’  is  just  below  the  widest  part  of  the  skull.) 

b.  ? Alispbenoid. 

c.  Portion  of  additamentum. 

Fio.  2. — Top  of  Neanderthal  Skull. 

a.  a.  Outer  orbital  processes. 

The  transverse  line  on  the  middle  of  skull  represents  the  coronal 
suture.  (This  and  the  corresponding  line  in  Fig.  1 are  copied 
from  Busk's  figures.) 

The  semicircular  line  at  the  posterior  part  of  skull  represents 
the  lamhdoidal  suture. 

The  medio-longitudinal  line  represents  the  sagittal  suture. 

Fig.  3. — Front  of  Neanderthal  Skull. 

a.  Outer  orbital  processes  or  horns  of  the  brow  ridges. 

Inter-orbital  space. 

c.  Portion  of  roof-plate  of  right  orbital  cavity. 

(Only  the  anterior  half  of  the  frontal  bone  is  represented. ) 

*,*  The  figures  in  this  plate  are  taken  from  a plaster  cast. 


Explanation  of  Plate  II. 

Fio.  1. — Right  Parietal  of  a Human  {Iri$h)  Skull. 

a.  Coronal  edge. 

b.  Lambdoidal  edge. 

c.  Sagittal  edge. 

d.  Squamosal  edge. 

Fio.  2. — Right  Parietal  of  Neanderthal  Skull. 

a,  b,  c,  d.  Some  as  in  last  Figure, 

e.  Additumuntal  edge. 

Fio.  S. — Occipital  of  a Human  {Iriih)  Skull. 
a a.  Lambdoidal  edge, 
b,  b.  Transverse  ridges, 
c.  Ocuipital  or  posterior  tuberols. 

Fio.  4. — Occipital  of  Neanderthcd  SkuU. 

Letters  same  os  in  lust  Figure. 

Fio.  5. — Right  Side-pica  of  Dome  of  Human  Skull, 

A A.  Glabello-occipital  plane. 

B B.  Glabello-occipital  intersecting  plane, 

a.  Frontal. 

b.  Parietal.  (The  letter  is  on  the  centre  of  ossification  and  widest  port 

of  the  skull.) 

c.  Occipital. 

d.  Temporal. 

e.  Alispbenoid. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  SCIENCE. 


I.  AGRICULTUEE. 

The  moyements  in  the  Agricultural  world  during  the  past  few  months 
have  related  more  to  tho  business  than  to  the  Art  of  land  cultivation. 
Agricultural  Societies  and  Meetings  have  concerned  themselves  more 
with  sueh  questions  as  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  of 
master  and  servant,  than  with  details  of  tlio  processes  of  the  form,  or 
of  the  appliances  by  which  they  ore  carried  out.  And  just  in  propor- 
tion as  tho  motive — tho  eflBcient  cause — is  important  in  comparison 
with  tho  mere  machinery,  so  the  nature  of  these  business  relations 
will,  in  any  occupation  or  profession,  always  bo  the  chief  of  all  tho 
influences  affecting  progress  or  success. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  Agriculture : — 

When  the  landowner  guarantees  possession  of  a farm  for  a number 
of  years,  and  docs  not  it«trict  its  cultivation  to  any  precise  routine  of 
operations,  ho  induces  tho  tenant  of  that  .farm  to  apply  all  his  mind 
and  all  his  money  to  its  management,  for  then  there  is  given  to  him 
hope  and  opportunity  of  a rewaH  fur  his  outlay  and  his  labour.  The 
land  is  to  a certain  extent  a machine,  and  its  fertility  depends  on  tho 
use  that  it  can  make  of  tho  fertilizing  influences  of  air  and  rain.  Its 
powers  as  a machine  in  this  respect  can,  in  tho  case  of  wet  and  water- 
logged soils,  bo  wonderfully  increased  ; but  tho  alterations  needed  for 
this  purpose  are  very  costly.  Land-drainage,  marling,  liming,  burning, 
are  all  expensive  operations.  A mttn  may,  in  tho  cose  of  wet  clay 
soils,  sometimes  profitably  spend  nearly  as  much  again  in  these 
improvements  as  tho  land  is  worth.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  ho 
will  do  this  on  the  lands  of  another.  They  must  bo  made  his  own  on 
certain  conditions  and  for  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  reap  tho  reward 
of  that  increased  fertility  which  has  been  oonferred.  A lease  is  thus, 
for  all  purposes  of  oonsiderablo  land  improvement  by  the  fanner, 
absolutely  necessary. 

Whore,  however,  the  improvements  do  not  involve  so  large  an 
expenditure,  and  where  that  expenditure  can,  under  the  several  branches 
of  it,  bo  accurately  recorded,  it  becomes  possible  so  to  keep  an  account 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  enable  tho  former  to  repay  the 
latter  at  any  time,  whatever  may  be  due  from  tho  one  to  the  other. 
And  the  system  of  tenancy  at  wiU,  coupled  with  an  agreement  for  the 
repayment  of  the  balance  of  this  account,  does,  in  many  parts  of 
England,  both  maintain  and  promote  a very  high  degree  of  cultivation. 
Noverthcloss,  this  is  but  a makeshift  arrangment,  by  which  landowners 
hope  to  obtain  tho  full  advantage  to  all  chisses  of  a largo  expenditure 
of  tenant’s  capital  without  in  any  degree  abandoning  those  special 
privileges  to  themselves  which  tho  possession  of  landed  property  alone 
confers.  And  thus  tho  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  one  of  tho  recent  dis- 
cussions on  tho  form  of  an  agreement  on  this  principle  between  landlord 
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and  tonaut,  gave  the  fullest  acquiescence  to  the  principle  of  repaying 
the  tenant  for  his  outlay  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  completest  refusal 
to  the  prineiple,  far  more  influential  for  good,  of  granting  leases  to  his 
tenants  for  terms  of  years.  On  the  one  hand,  ho  said  : — 

“ I should  feel  it  to  be  dishonest  if  I allowed  any  tenant  of  mine 
to  leave  me  in  debt  to  him.  If  a man  put  on  to  a farm  that  which 
would  improve  it,  I should  feel  bound  not  to  let  that  man  leave  my 
estate  without  being  remunerated  for  what  is  unexhausted.*’ 

On  the  other  h^d,  he  also  said : — 

“ I adhere  to  what  I have  always  said  respecting  leases,  namely, 
that  nothing  will  induce  me  to  give  a man  a lease,  bccanse  in  the  first 
place  a lease  is  all  on  one  side.  The  landlord  remains,  but  the  tenant, 
if  he  bo  inclined  to  bo  fraudulent,  may  go.  I boldly  and  honestly  state 
that  I will  never  surrender  my  property  to  a tenant.  I mean  that  no 
man  who  will  allow  his  eons  to  poach  and  act  disgracefully  shall  have 
control  over  my  land  for  a number  of  years.” 

With  whatever  cordiality  wo  may  admire  the  evident  honesty  in 
every  sense  which  these  remarks  display,  it  is  also  evident  that  they 
are  dictated  by  an  erroneous  judgment,  not  only  of  the  interest  of 
landowners,  but  of  the  general  character  of  tenanriy. 

The  lease  is  not  “ all  on  one  side.”  It  not  only  confers  advan- 
tages on  the  tenant,  but  it  secures  the  annual  payment  of  the  sum  at 
which  those  advantages  have  been  valued  by  the  landlord.  The  land- 
lord docs  not  “ remain : ” his  successor  may  be  either  himself  in  a 
difllercnt  mood  of  mind,  or  the  inheritor  of  his  estate ; and  in  cither 
case  it  is  within  his  power  to  put  on  end  to  an  unwritten  bargain. 

Again,  a landlord  does  not  “ surrender  his  property  to  a tenant  ” 
under  the  lease,  so  much  as  the  tenant  is  asked  to  surrender  his  pro- 
perty to  the  landlord  under  tenancy  at  will.  Unlike  the  tenant’s  share 
in  the  improvements  he  confers  upon  the  land  ho  occupies,  the  land 
remaitu.  Baron  Liebig  indeed  speaks  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  land, 
but  no  such  thing  is  known  in  practice.  The  “ wom-ont  ” farm  of 
the  practical  man  would  be  readily  token  again  by  another  tenant  at  the 
former  rent,  if  only  it  wore  let  to  him  for  o year  or  two  for  nothing. 
Two  years’  rent,  3/.  or  41.  per  annum,  are  thus  probably  the  utmost 
injury  ortinary  land  receives  by  cross-cropping  and  hard  usage.  And 
if  land  bo  let  on  lease,  you  must  suppose  its  tenant  to  bo  not  only 
iiandulont  but  a fool,  to  do  even  this  amount  of  injury  to  it.  The 
fear  which  a landlord  expresses  lest  his  property  should  be  injured 
by  letting  it  out  of  his  hands  for  so  lung  a time  is  thus  altogether 
visionary.  The  tenant’s  capital  is  to  a great  extent  the  cause,  and  it 
is  the  security  for  its  fertility.  That  system  which  most  encourages 
the  outlay  of  this  capital  is  best  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  tenant  and  consumer. 

And  the  fear  of  having  on  ill-conditioned  set  of  neighbours 
permanently  collected  round  you  by  granting  leases,  is  equally 
visionary.  It  has  been  proved  in  other  walks  of  life  that  the  plan  of 
universal  restriction — of  treating  all  men  with  suspicion — of  making 
your  general  arrangements  hinge  on  the  possibility  of  every  man  being 
a rogue,  is  a blunder.  It  is  an  especial  mistake  in  Agriculture.  For 
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there  is  a certain  class-colouring  perceptible  in  farming,  as  in  other 
profossions,  and  tenant-farmers  may  bo  safely  spoken  of  as  a worthy 
and  well-conditioned  body  of  men.  If,  as  is  sometimes  feared,  a 
general  prevalence  of  the  lease  should  displace  the  homely  and  neigh- 
bourly class  with  whom  in  English  country  districts  one  has  so 
long  enjoyably  associated,  by  a sot  of  energetic,  ruthless,  restless, 
money-making  “ sharps,”  the  change  would  be  lamentable  indeed ; but 
the  fear  is  ludicrous.  However  many  new  men  may  be  entering 
Agriculture  from  other  walks  of  life,  it  will  always  bo  that  the  bulk  of 
farmers  have  been  bred  by  farmers.  And  it  is  an  easier  and  a better 
thing  to  engraft  upon  the  characteristic  good  qualities  of  this  class,  or 
rather  (fur  they  already  exist)  to  foster  in  them  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  and  energy  of  commercial  life,  by  adopting  mure  generally 
a commercial  view  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  than 
it  will  be  to  engraft  a strict  valuation  and  acknowledgment  of  tenant 
right  upon  the  system  of  tenancy-at-will. 

Although  this  Journal  is  devoted  rather  to  the  consideration  of 
science  than  of  business,  yet  the  case  of  Agriculture,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  its  raw  material,  land,  is  so  exceptional,  that  these 
general  remarks  on  what,  more  than  anything  else,  determines  its  pro- 
gress and  improvement,  may  be  permitted  in  a paper  introductory  to 
a quarterly  scries,  descriptive  of  the  progress  and  improvement  which 
from  time  to  time  will  have  to  be  recorded. 

And  as  a preliminary  study  of  the  subject  which  will  thus  at 
intervals  engage  us,  we  will  now  shortly  enumerate  the  particulars  in 
which  this  progress  consists,  or  to  which  is  owing  increased  produce 
of  food  from  the  land. 

1.  It  is  owing  in  the  first  place  to  better  tillage.  The  object  of  tillage 
is  the  creation  of  an  increased  available  surface  within  the  soil,  on 
which  may  be  prepared  and  deposited  food  for  plants,  and  over  which 
the  roots  of  plants  may  feed.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  this  internal 
superficies  to  act  as  a laboratory,  as  a warehouse,  as  a pasturage,  and 
the  bettor  stored  it  is,  under  a given  extent  of  land,  then  so  long  as 
the  fitness  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  land  with  reference 
to  particular  plants  is  preserved,  the  more  fertile  is  that  land  with 
reference  to  those  plants. 

In  order  to  the  creation  of  this  inner  surfoce  a greater  depth  of  soil 
is  stirred,  and  clods  ore  comminuted.  In  order  to  the  increased  acces- 
sibility of  this  inner  surface  land  is  drained.  The  air  and  rain  water 
which  then  traverse  soil  and  subsoil  instead  of  merely  lodging  in  them, 
introduce  substances  into  this  warehouse  and  activity  into  thk  labora- 
tory. 

The  air  which  rain-water  thus  draws  through  the  soil  as  it  sinks 
downwards  to  the  drains  is  as  necessary  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  it 
is  to  the  heat  of  burning  coals.  The  fire  will  merely  smoulder  until, 
by  the  erection  of  a chimney  over  it,  a current  upwards  through  the 
burning  mass  is  impressed  upon  the  air.  And  even  then,  in  fires  of 
caking  coal,  the  heap  may  smoulder  until,  by  the  smashing  of  the  fuel, 
that  inner  surface  of  the  fire,  where  the  action  of  the  air  takes  place 
throughout  is  multiplied,  and  the  impervious  ceiling — or  floor,  as  we 
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might  call  it,  to  an  upward  current — which  has  hindered  the  passage  of 
the  air  over  that  inner  surface,  is  broken  up. 

Land  drainage  is  the  provision  of  a passage  for  the  rain-water,  along 
with  which  the  fertilizing  air  has  thris  a downward  current  given  it 
through  the  soil  and  subsoil.  And  tillage,  especially  tillage  by  steam- 
power,  which  does  not  cake  a floor,  as  horse-power  does,  beneath  the 
soil  it  stirs — has  all  that  enlivening  effect  of  the  poker  on  a caked  coal 
fire,  which  the  parallel  suggests.  Extended  drainage  has  a great  deal 
to  do  with  our  increased  produce.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  estimates  that 
nearly  2,000,000  acres  have  within  the  past  fifteen  years  been  under- 
drained,  and  the  fertility  of  these  acres  has  no  doubt  boon  largely 
increased. 

Deeper  and  better  tillage  has  contributed  to  the  same  result.  The 
extension  of  autumnal  tillage  is  an  undoubted  fact ; the  enormously 
increased  use  of  implements  of  the  grubber  class  is  another ; the  general 
adoption  of  a better  form  of  plough  is  a third  ; the  more  general  adop- 
tion of  the  fertilizing  practice  of  burning  clay  soils  is  a fourth.  The 
success  which  has  at  length  rewarded  unconquerable  perseverance  in 
the  attempt  to  use  steam-power  for  tillage  operations  is  a further  great 
fact,  which,  if  it  cannot  yet  be  quoted  in  explanation  of  agricultural 
progress,  will  unquestionably  be  looked  back  upon  ten  years  hence  as 
having  contributed  largely  to  the  increased  fei-tility  which  will  then 
have  to  be  recorded. 

2.  In  the  second  place  our  agricultural  progress  has  been  owing  to 
the  greater  riclmess  of  home-made  manures,  and  to  the  greater  use  m^e 
of  imported  fertilizers.  The  imports  of  gmuio  since  1840  have  amounted 
to  31  millions  of  tons ; the  imports  of  cubic  nitre,  which  averaged 

10.000  to  14,000  tons  per  annum  up  to  1858,  have  since  varied  from 

25.000  to  40,000  tons  per  annum.  The  imports  of  bones  since  1848 
have  increased  from  30,000  to  70,000  or  80,000  tons  annually.  All 
these  are  manuring  substances.  75,000  to  80,000  tons  of  Suffolk  and 
Cambridgeshire  coprolites,  and  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  Sombrero 
phosphate,  are  also  used  in  the  superphosphate  manufacture,  which  now 
probably  exceeds  in  worth  £1,000,000  per  annum.  To  facts  like  this 
add  the  enormous  extension  in  the  use  of  oil  cakes  and  richer  foods  in 
the  meat  manufacture,  by  which  the  richness  of  home-made  manure  is 
increased — the  increased  adoption  of  the  practice  of  applying  manure 
at  once  to  the  land,  instead  of  rotting  it  in  heaps,  which  is  an  economy, 
and  so  an  addition  to  our  resources  worth  naming— the  increased  prac- 
tice of  feeding  and  collecting  manure  under  shelter,  which  is  another 
great  economy — and  the  increased  care  to  properly  pulverise  and  oven 
dissolve  manures,  so  as  to  distribute  them  thoroughly  through  the  soil, 
which  is  another  first-class  example  of  a most  important  improvement 
in  farm  practice.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  increased  value  of 
the  town  sewage — due  to  the  improved  drainage  of  our  towns — which 
is  still  suffered  to  go  to  waste.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  cannot 
bo  a doubt  that  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  is  due  not  only  to 
improved  drainage  and  tillage,  but  to  the  direct  application  of  fertiliz- 
ing ingredients  in  a more  liberal  and  economical  manner. 

3.  Leaving  now  the  soil,  there  is  the  way  in  which  its  increased 
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fertility  is  developed  and  expressed.  It  will  on  tlio  whole  be  admitted 
that,  at  least  on  arable  lands,  there  are  fewer  weeds ; our  fallow  crops 
arc  cleaner,  onr  tillage  and  manures  are  not  so  much  wasted  on  plants 
wo  do  not  want  to  grow. 

Another  fact  of  importance  is  the  prevalence  of  rotations  of  crops 
in  which  bare  fallows  are  dimmished,  and  in  which  there  is  a larger 
acreage  of  the  more  valnable  crops.  The  prevalent  rotation  of  tho 
country  is  the  four-field  course,  in  which  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  and 
clover  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  land  apiece.  But  it  is  common  on 
well-cultivat^  land — where  tho  land  is  folded  by  cake-fed  sheep,  and 
where  a top-dressing  of  guano  is  given  to  tho  com,  to  take  a crop  of 
wheat  between  the  turnips  and  the  barley,  so  that  three-fifths  instead 
of  two-quarters  of  tho  land  are  in  grain  crops.  One-half  of  the  clover 
land,  too,  is  often  sown  instead  with  peas  or  beans,  so  that  five-eighths 
instead  of  three-fifths  are  in  grain.  Again,  over  largo  districts,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  potato  culture  to  a groat  extent  displaces  turnips 
or  other  fallow  crops,  and  thus  provides  a great  increase  of  food  for 
man. 

But  besides  tho  adoption  of  improved  rotations,  wo  have  to  report 
tho  improved  cultivation  of  individual  crops.  We  suppose  tliat  the 
gradually  diminished  quantity  of  seed  used  |>er  acre  in  growing  grain 
crops — as  drill  husbandry  extends,  and  as  an  increased  independence 
of  mere  custom  becomes  tho  rule,  each  man  determining  his  practice 
for  himself — will  bo  admitted  by  most  people  as  an  example  of  this 
kind.  Certainly  every  one  will  admit  that  tho  extension  of  drill  hus- 
bandry in  the  cultivation  of  root  crops,  the  extended  use  of  tho  horse- 
hoe  in  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops — tho  extended  use  of  so-called 
artificial  manures  as  top-diessings  and  otherwise  in  tho  cultivation  of 
all  crops — all  illustrate  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  plants  by  which 
the  greater  fertility  of  our  soils  is  expressed  and  utilized. 

Again,  we  owo  our  better  crops  to  the  selection  and  adoption  of 
better  sorts  of  tho  plants  in  cultivation.  We  do  not  suppose  that  indi- 
vidual sorts  have  improved  u|>on  our  hands.  Probably,  as  a general 
rule,  they  have  deteriorated.  But  new  sorts  are  being  perpetually 
intnxluccd ; and  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  mangold-wurzel,  swedes, 
turnips  and  potatoes,  cabbages  and  vetches,  a man  can  grow  sorts  as 
good  as  any — wo  think  probably  better  than  any — that  his  predecessors 
have  known. 

4.  We  now  come  to  the  produce  of  meat,  and  tho  question  of  sort 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  our  improvement  here.  Our  sheep  are 
now  ready  for  the  butcher  at  14  months  old  ; our  cattle  at  24  and  30 
months.  Formerly  it  needed  at  least  two  years  of  feeding  to  make  a 
smaller  carcase  of  mutton,  and  at  least  thi^  or  four  years’  feeding  to 
make  a smaller  carcase  of  beef.  A thousand  sheep  upon  a farm  in 
March  or  April  now  mean  something  like  600  ewes  in  the  lambing 
fold,  and  500  sheep  ready  for  tho  market.  Formerly  they  meant  not 
more  than  300,  and  those  a smaller  lot  ready  for  Bio  butcher.  And 
this  great  increase  in  tho  moat  produce  of  a given  head  of  stock  is 
witnessed  as  much  in  pork  and  b^f  as  it  is  in  mutton. 

All  the  important  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  have  improved 
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aud  increased  in  numbers  during  this  period.  Mr.  Strafford  receives 
entries  for  his  herd  book  from  fourfold  the  number  of  short-horn 
breeders ; and  the  inflnenoo  of  this,  the  dominant  breed  of  cattle,  in 
crossing  the  general  stock  of  the  country,  has  wonderfully  increased. 
Messrs.  Duckham  and  Tanner  Davy  report  no  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  more  local  breeds  of  Hereford  aud  Devon.  Both 
Down  and  long-woolled  sheep,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  made 
great  strides,  both  as  to  increase  of  numbers  and  general  improvement ; 
and  much  more  general  interest  is  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds  of  swine.  The  public  attention  has  lately  been  drawn,  or  rather 
driven,  to  the  fact  that  disease  is  rife  among  our  stock,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  increasing.  It  is  one  great  point  in  proof  of  great  agricultural 
improvement  that  an  evil  of  this  kind,  whether  general  or  local,  and 
wherever  it  exists,  is  not  now  left  to  fester,  but  is  exposed  and  probed 
by  an  energetic  public  agitation,  which  will  undoubtedly  promote  its 
cure. 

The  greater  rapidity  of  growth,  and  the  increased  size  of  our  im- 
proved stock,  are  owing  partly  to  the  better  food  wo  give  our  stock,  as 
well  as  to  their  increased  precocity,  and  the  enormous  extension  of 
better  bred  stock.  And  thus,  as  port  of  this  experience,  we  have  a 
supply  of  more  fertilizing  manure  and  an  increased  growth  of  grain 
crops.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  fact  that  there  are  more  acres  of  com 
grown  now  than  before  has  been  ever  known  in  England,  and  wo  look 
upon  this  as  a proof  of  agricultural  progress.  And,  so  long  as  this  is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  fertility,  it  is  certainly  for  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  It  is  said  our  climate  is  especially  &vour- 
able  for  the  growth  of  green  crops.  We  believe  there  are  more 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  grown  here  than  in  any  other  country, 
whether  we  have  so  good  a climate  for  it  or  not.  And  if  the  pre- 
sent extravagant  cry  for  laying  land  down  to  grass  which  has  hitherto 
grown  grain  and  green  crops  in  alternate  husbandry  shall  to  any  extent 
prevail,  we  do  not  know  who  is  to  benefit  by  the  change.  Landlord, 
tenant,  labourer,  and  consumer  are  alike  interested  in  the  larger  pro- 
duce and  more  energetic  cultivation  of  arable  land. 

The  progress  which  we  have  thus  sketched  has  been  achieved  rather 
by  the  extension  of  good  Agriculture  than  by  the  invention  of  any  now 
process  during  the  period  of  it ; and  yet  there  is  enough  of  novelty 
and  change  apparent,  too,  on  comparing  the  present  farmer  with  his 
predecessor.  Bones  and  rape-cake,  soot  and  salt  and  gypsum,  lime 
and  marl,  and  composts  us(^  to  be  the  principal  method  of  adding 
directly  to  fertility  ; and  indirectly  the  same  end  was  attained  by  the 
cultivation  of  successive  green  crops,  feeding  rye  and  rape,  vetches 
and  turnips,  and  cabbages  off  successively  upon  the  same  field.  This 
‘ double  ’ culture  was  advocated  confidently  as  the  perfection  of  arable 
cultivation  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  ago.  Hear  Mr.  Middleton, 
who  edited  the  20th  edition  of  Arthur  Young’s  ‘ Farmer’s  Calendar,’ 
writing  on  this  very  practice.  “ That  very  numerous  class  of  supine 
persons,”  he  says,  “ whose  minds  are  so  weak  as  not  to  adopt  this 
practice,  which  is  the  most  improved  that  is  known,  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  complain  of  hard  landlords  and  bad  times.  Such  chartM^rs 
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do  not  succeed  in  any  profession ; neither  can  they  in  Agriculture.  I 
bad  nearly  said  they  deserve  to  be  poor,  but,  whether  they  deserve  it 
or  not,  their  destiny  is  to  be  so.” 

Notwithstanding,  however,  Mr.  Middleton’s  vigorous  assertion  of 
this  practice,  it  is  not  thus  that  the  fiuiner  now  in  general  seeks  the 
increased  fertility  of  his  lands.  Ho  has  guano,  superphosphate,  and 
other  fertilizers  at  his  conunaud.  He  has  machinery,  not  only  for  the 
increased  efficiency,  but  for  the  cheapening  of  all  agricultural  processes. 
Steam-]x>wer  both  tills  the  soil  and  threshes  out  its  produce.  The 
mowing  machine,  hay-tedder,  and  reaper — the  chaffeutter,  pulper,  and 
steamer— cheapen  the  labour  of  securing  his  crops,  and  economize  the 
after-use  of  them.  Bettor  plants  are  grown,  and  better  animals  are 
fed,  and  the  fertility  which  formerly  came  with  profit  under  the  best 
management  in  two  or  three  years,  is  now  achieved,  with  at  least  an 
equal  profit,  almost  at  once. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a largo  field  ever  which  the  reader 
of  the  agricultural  section  of  this  Journal  may  expatiate.  And  in  the 
improvements  of  machinery  and  soil,  of  manures,  and  plants  and  ani- 
mals, there  is  scope  enough  both  for  the  ingenuity  and  energy  of  the 
practical  and  scientific  man,  and  in  the  present  activity  of  both  in  the 
agricultiiral  world,  for  the  industry  of  the  recording  Journalist. 


II.  ASTRONOMY. 

Germant,  ever  foremost  in  practical  astronomy  has,  within  the  last 
few  months,  seen  the  inauguration  of  a movement  likely,  if  well 
carried  on,  to  render  valuable  services  to  the  science.  The  celebrated 
band  whose  organization  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  planetoids,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta, 
may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  fur  the  now  institution  we  have  now 
to  report  upon,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  results  in  the 
present  case  will  be  equally,  if  not  still  more  satisfactory.  “ The 
Astronomical  Society  of  Germany,”  modelled  in  some  respects  on  our 
own,  is  distinguished  there&om  by  including  in  its  programme  a scheme 
for  united  work  which  appears  very  promising.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  certain  classes  of  research  demanding  for  their  proper  de- 
velopment more  time  and  attention  than  a single  observatory,  much 
less  a single  observer,  can  possibly  be  expect^  to  afford — variable 
stars  and  comet  sweeping  are  two  noticeable  examples.  By  a well- 
adjusted  subdivision  of  labour  amongst  several  persons,  each  imder- 
taking  a prescribed  department  or  area  of  the  heavens,  as  the  case  may 
be,  it  is  obvious  that  results  of  extreme  magnitude  and  importance 
may  bo  arrived  at.  A copy  of  the  prospectus  has  been  forwarded  to 
us  from  Germany : from  it  we  Icom  that  Leipzic  will  be  the  general 
head-qiuirters,  and  that  German  will  be  the  official  language  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  though  the  Society  will  be  open  to  ^ nation- 
alities and  all  languages.  Both  the  entrance  fee  and  annual  subscrip- 
tion are  fixed  at  five  thalers  (15«.),  a very  moderate  siun  by  the  side  of 
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the  three  guineas  and  two  guineas  which  our  own  Society  charges  for 
very  inadequate  returns.  Amongst  the  officers  elected  at  the  Heidel- 
berg foundation  meeting,  are  Zeeh  of  Tubingen  (President)  Argelander, 
O.  Struve,  Bruhns,  Schonfeld,  &c.  The  secretary  is  Forster,  of  the 
Itoyal  Observatory,  Berlin,  well  known  as  an  expert  calculator. 


In  reviewing  the  progress  of  Astronomy  during  the  last  six  months, 
wo  shall  scarcely  do  wrong  in  assigning  a foremost  place  to  some  re- 
marks on  the  belief  which  has  recently  taken  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
leading  men,  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  adopt  some  revised  estimate 
of  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth.  The  precise  amount  of  the  re- 
duction to  be  made  in  the  hitherto-received  value  is  open  to  future 
determination,  but  cuncerniug  the  general  fact  that  some  correction  is 
requisite  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  first  really 
public  announcement  at  any  considerable  length  is  due  to  Air.  Hind, 
who  contributed  a very  lucid  memoir  on  the  subject  to  ‘ The  Times  ’ in 
the  month  of  September  last.  For  our  present  purpose  no  more  is  re- 
quisite than  to  give  a brief  recapitulation  of  the  matter  in  Mr.  Hind’s 
own  words,  followed  by  a few  general  remarks  on  two  of  his  heads 
which  appear  to  deserve  comment.  Ho  thus  sums  up  : — “ A diminu- 
tion in  the  measure  of  the  sun’s  distance  now  adopted  is  implied  by — 
1st,  the  theory  of  the  moon  as  regards  the  parallactic  equation,  agreeably 
to  the  researches  of  Professor  Hansen  and  the  Astronomer  Boyal ; 2nd, 
the  lunar  equation  in  the  theory  of  the  earth,  newly  investigated  by 
M.  Le  Yerrier ; 3rd,  the  excess  in  the  motion  of  the  node  of  the  orbit 
of  Venus  beyond  what  can  bo  due  to  the  received  value  of  the  planetary 
masses ; 4th,  the  similar  excess  in  the  motion  of  the  perihelion  of 
Mars  also  detected  within  the  past  few  years  by  the  same  mathematician  ; 
5th,  the  experiments  of  M.  Foucault  on  the  velocity  of  light ; and  Gth, 
the  results  of  observations  of  Mars  when  near  ^e  earth  about  the 
opposition  of  18G2.” 

To  £ncke  we  owe  the  best  discussion  of  the  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  17G9  : he  determined  the  value  of  the  sun’s  paral- 
lax to  be  8"'577G,  from  which  we  infer  the  earth’s  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  to  be  95,283,115  miles.  Now,  the  time  occupied  by  a ray  of 
light  reaching  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  known  very  exactly  to  be  8m. 
18s.,  from  which  a velocity  of  about  192,000  miles  per  second  is  de- 
ducible.  Foucault  of  Paris,  however,  by  the  optical  contrivance  of  a 
“ turning  mirror,”  due  to  Professor  Wheatstone,  has  concluded  that  this 
value  is  too  great ; that  it  is  more  precisely  185,170  (English)  miles. 
Assuming  that  Foucault  is  right,  and  all  his  predecessors  wrong,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  solar  parallax  must  be  8"'86.  Two  most  singul^  coin- 
cidences must  here  be  disposed  of.  (1)  The  theoretical  value  assigned 
by  Le  Verrier,  irrespective  of  all  instr^cntol  measurements,  and  purely 
on  physical  grounds,  is  8’'’95 ; and  (2)  The  discussion,  by  Stone  of  Green- 
wich, of  the  observations  of  Mars  (adverted  to  above  in  Mr.  Hind’s 
Gth  point),  taken  by  Ellery  at  Williamstown,  Victoria,  N.  S.  W.,  give 
a value  of  8"*93,  with  a probable  error  of  only  0"'03.  Combining  the 
foregoing,  we  find  that  three  different  observers,  working  in  three  most 
diverse  ways,  have  all  arrived  at  the  same  general  result,  and  more  than 
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this,  at  actual  evaluations,  the  extremes  of  which  differ  only  by  the 
minute  amount  of  0"'09.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  withstand  the  con- 
clusion that  our  estimations  so  long  adhered  to  must  sooner  or  later 
be  materially  “ reconstructed,”  and  as  a consequence,  that  those  por- 
tions of  our  treatises  involving  this  distance  must  be  unceremoniously 
pulled  to  pieces  and  built  up  again.  An  original  calculation  of  the 
moan  dist^ce  of  the  earth  firom  the  sun,  amended  according  to  Stone 
and  Ellery’s  value  of  the  parallax,  makes  it  91,512,649  miles.* 

Chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  larger  major  planets  being,  during 
the  past  autumn,  unfavourably  placed  for  ob^rvation,  we  have  little  to 
report  in  the  department  of  planetary  astronomy ; the  inferior  con- 
junction of  Venim  on  Sept.  28,  is  the  only  phenomenon  of  importance 
which  has  happened,  and  none  of  the  observations  which  have  as  yet 
come  under  our  notice  contain  any  features  calling  for  special  remark. 

The  already  very  long  list  of  minor  planets  has  received  one 
addition  duo  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Watson,  director,  in  succession 
to  Bnmnow,  of  the  Observatory  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  F.S.A. 
This  planet,  which  takes  the  ordinal  number  of  79,  was  found 
on  Sept.  14,  shining  as  a star  of  the  tenth  magnitude.  The  fol- 
lowing providoual  elements  have  been  determined  by  M.  AU4,  of 
Praguo.f 

Kpoch  1863,  Oct.  4-0,  Berlin  M.  T. 


Mean  Longitude  .... 
Longitude  of  Perihelion  . 
Aiiceuding  Node  .... 
Inclination  of  Orbit  . . . 



Log.  Mean  Distance  . . . 

Mean  Daily  Motion  . . 


c / // 

= 23  0 54-50 

= 206  30  5^27 } 

= 4 42  30-20 

= 11  13  9 8 wherefore 

Eccentricity  = 0-194563 
= 0-3910464 

= 919"-2568 


'I'lio  now  planet  revolves  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  slightly  larger 
than  Parthenope’s.  It  has  not  yet  received  a name. 

On  Nov.  13,  M.  Schmidt  of  Athens  discovered  another,  the  80th, 
in  the  constellation  Taurus.  It  shone  then  os  a star  of  the  tenth 
magnitude,  but  fell  rapidly  more  than  a whole  magnitude  in  less  than 
a w-eek  from  that  time. 


On  October  9 a wratchmakcr  at  Loipzic,  sumamed  Backer,  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  a small  telescope  comet,  which  Tempol  of 
Marseilles  found  independently  five  days  later. 

The  following  elements  are  by  M.  Romberg : — 

Perihelion  Passoge  • . . . = 1863,  Dec.  27-70863  Q.  M.  T. 

o / 

Longitude  of  Perihelion  . . = 180  17  53-4 1 Apparent  Eq. 

Longitude  of  Ascending  Node.  = 104  51  28-8  1 Oct.  14  5 

Inclination  of  Orbit  ...  = 82  16  29  4 

Ppiihclion  Distance  . . , = 13550 

Heliocentric  Motion  ...  - Direct. 

* It  should  bo  remarked  that  p^Uactic  observations  of  Mars  aro  not  geno- 
Tolly  regarded  as  susceptible  of  a nigh  degree  of  accuracy,  and  tliat  therefore  wo 
shall  have  to  wait  for  the  next  transit  of  Venus  (in  1874J  to  become  redl  acquainted 
with  the  precise  extent  of  the  required  diminution  of  distance, 
t ‘ Astmnomische  Nachrichten,’  November  13,  1863. 
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These  elements  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Comet  ii. 
1818.  Hereafter  it  will  be  reasonable  to  inquire  whether  the  two 
bodies  are  identical,  thus  adding  another  ‘ periodic’  comet  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge.  It  may  be  added  that  these  elements  are  not  wholly 
dissimilar  to  those  of  Comets  i.  of  1840  and  iii.  of  1860 ; neither 
should  the  singular  fact  be  passed  over  that  the  three  first  elements 
differ  but  11^,  12’,  and  3’  from  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  Comet  i. 
of  1863. 

M.  Tempel  was  worthily  rewarded,  on  Nov.  4,  for  the  industry  he 
so  untiringly  displays,  by  discovering  another  comet,  one  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  therefore  more  than  usually  interesting. 

The  following  elements  are  also  by  M.  Bomberg: — 


Perihelion  Pasaogo  . 


1863,  Nov.  9-49923 


Longitude  of  Perihelion 
Lon^tude  of  Ascending 
Inchuation  of  Orbit 
Perihelion  Distance 
Heliocentric  Uotion  . 


o / w 

. . = 94  40  10-6 

Node  = 97  31  15-2 

■ . = 78  6 40*5 

. . = 0-70036 

• . - Direct. 


At  the  time  of  its  discovery  this  comet  was  as  bright  as  a star  of  the 
4th  magnitude,  and  it  had  a short  tail.  As  its  perihelion  passage  pre- 
ceded that  of  Backer’s  comet  it  becomes  Comet  iv.  of  1863,  the  latter 
being  Comet  v.  inverting  the  order  of  discovery.  Both  are  still  -visible. 

Sidereal  astronomy  is  a branch  of  the  science  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  makes  progress  less  rapidly  than  most  others.  Labourers  are 
here  fewer,  because,  in  many  important  respects,  instruments  equal  to 
the  work  are  somewhat  scarce.  Mr.  Lasscll,  who  is  diligently  engaged 
in  scrutinizing  the  heavens  through  the  fine  atmosphere  of  Malt^  has 
communicated  to  the  lioyal  Society  an  interesting  note  on  the  well- 
known  planetary  nebula  in  Aquarius  (1  § IV.  B.  A.  20h.  66m. ; J 11° 
66'  S.),  in  which  the  following  passages  occur : — “ With  comparatively 
low  powers  it  appears  at  first  sight  as  a vividly  light-blue  elliptic 
nebula,  with  a slight  prolongation  of  the  nebula,  or  a very  faint  star 
at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  transverse  axis.”  Under  high  powers  and 
the  most  favourable  eircumstances,  “ I have  discerned  within  the  ne- 
bula a brilliant  elliptic  ring  extremely  woU  defined,  and  apparently 
having  no  connection  with  the  surrounding  nebula,  which  indeed  has 
the  appearance  of  a gaseous  or  gauzc-liko  envelope,  scarcely  interfer- 
ing with  the  sharpness  of  the  ring,  and  only  diminishing  somewhat  its 
brightness.” 

To  the  same  Society,  on  Nov.  19,  Sir  John  Herschel  presented  a 
work,  which  will,  we  think,  equal  any  of  his  former  efforts.  We  allude 
to  a gigantic  catalogue  of  fdl  the  known  nobules,  6,063  in  nmnber, 
compiled  from  every  available  source.  Sir  John’s  own  catalogue  of 
1833  furnishes  2,307  objects,  his  Cape  observations  1,713  more,  the 
residue  being  obtained  ^m  miscellaneous  sources.  The  epoch  chosen 
is  1860,  and  the  information,  arranged  in  twelve  columns,  furnishes, 
amongst  other  things,  constants  for  reduction  and  copious  synonyms. 
The  catalogue  is  at  present  only  in  manuscript,  but  we  trust  that  no 
more  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  will  elapse  before  this  valuable 
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result  of  Sir  Jolm  Herschel’s  indefatigable  research  is  published  to 
the  world. 

Stellar  parallax,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Kruger  of  Bonn,  has  yielded 
results  fur  the  stars  21,258  of  Lalande’s  Catalogue,  and  17,415  of 
Ultzen’s  Zones.  To  the  former  he  assigns  a parallax  of  0"‘260,  with 
a probable  error  of  + 0^‘02,  and  to  the  latter  a parallax  of  0"‘247, 
with  a probable  error  of  0"'021.  From  these  determinations  we  must 
infer  that  these  two  stars,  both  telescopic,  are  nearer  to  us  than  either 
Capella,  Polaris,  Arcturus,  or  Sirius. 

Of  the  various  fields  of  active  work  open  to  amateur  astronomers, 
none  ore  so  promising  as  observations  on  variable  stars.  The  task  is 
a hard  one,  and  requires  unquestionably  great  patience  and  perseverance, 
but  to  those  endued  with  these  gifts  a fine  future  is  open.  The  number 
of  known  variables  is  steadily  increasing,  and  now  exceeds  one  hundred, 
to  which  the  indefatigable  Pogson  of  Madras  has  added  another 
member  within  the  lost  few  months.  He  designates  it  U.  Scorpii,  and  its 
place  for  1860  is  R.A.  16h.  14m.  26-6s.,  S 17"  33'  36"  8.  It  is  likely 
to  prove  an  object  of  particular  interest,  having  been  found  by  the  dis- 
coverer to  pass  through  throe  entire  magnitudes  in  little  moro  than 
one  month,  a rapidity  of  change  only  knunm  to  be  equalled  by  three 
other  stars. 

Astronomical  photography,  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Do  La  Rue  and 
the  Kew  observers,  is  making  steady  progress,  but  nothing  has  occurred 
during  the  period  over  which  our  survey  extends,  calling  for  particular 
notice. 

“ I Solar  photometry  has  recently  received  important  development  in 
America  under  the  ingenious  manipulation  of  Mr.  Alvon  Clarke,  the 
well-known  optician.  A well  of  adequate  depth'  not  being  at  his  dis- 
posal, ho  made  use  of  a horizontal  gallery  230  feet  long,  through  which 
the  sun’s  rays,  on  a very  clear  bright  day,  were  made  to  pass  by  the 
agency  of  a prism  and  mirror  to  obtain  the  required  reflection.  He 
employed  a lens  of  an  inch  focal  length,  and  thus  reduced  the  sun's 
diameter  93,840  times,  when  it  presented  a brilliancy  “ which  was 
estimated  at  scarcely  equal  to  a Lyrae.”  Mr.  Clarke  considers  that  ten 
per  cent,  loss  will  be  a reasonable  allowance  for  the  reflections ; and 
weighing  some  comparisons  of  a Lyrae  without  the  lens,  ho  gives  it  as 
the  final  result  that  the  sun  would  have  to  bo  removed  103,224  times 
its  present  distance,  for  it  to  appear  no  brighter  tlum  the  star  referred  to. 

No  review  of  this  character  can  be  complete  without  a chronicle  of 
literary  intelligence,  and  we  shall  therefore  glance  cursorily  at  the 
performances  of  1863  and  the  promises  of  1864,  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  useful  and  interesting.  An  important  reprint  has  been  issued 
in  France — a work  by  the  celebrated  astronomical  king,  Alphonso  X. 
of  Castile.  It  is  divided  into  sixteen  parts,  commencing  with  a cata- 
logue of  the  fixed  stars.  The  royal  author  then  treats  of  the  apparatus 
and  instruments  necessary  for  observing  the  stars  and  estreUas  vwvediroe, 
or  planets.  Speaking  of  the  constellations,  he  says  of  Ursa  Major : — 
“ Some  astronomers  have  taken  it  for  a wain  with  its  pole,  others  say 
that  it  has  the  form  of  an  animal  which  might  as  well  a lion,  a 
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wolf,  or  a dog,  as  a male  or  female  bear.  Here  then  are  hearenly 
animals  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  sky  where  this  constellation  is  to 
be  found,  and  recognized  by  ancient  asteonomers  because  they  saw  four 
stars  in  a square,  and  throe  occupying  a right  line.  They  must  have 
been  endued  with  a better  eyesight  than  oui-s,  and  the  sky  must  have 
been  very  clear.  Since  they  say  it  is  a shc-bcar,  let  it  bo  one.  They 
were  very  lucky  in  being  able  to  distinguish  it.”  King  Alphonso  was 
evidently  much  in  advance  of  his  age  to  speak  thus  slightingly  of  popular 
tradition  ; his  work  is  a worthy  monument  of  his  energy  and  genius. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hind  has  brought  out  a third  edition  of  his  ‘ Introduc- 
tion to  Astronomy,’  which  is  decidedly  the  best  arranged  elementary 
manual  in  the  English  or  any  other  language.  A new  catalogue  of 
standard  stars  has  been  issued  from  the  Harvard  College  Observatory, 
Cambridge,  U.S.A.  It  is  a compilation  of  right  ascensions  from  the 
best  catalogues,  of  152  stars,  with  copious  constants  for  reduction, 
creditably  arranged  by  Mr.  Truman  Henry  Safford.  The  year  1863 
has,  amongst  other  events,  witnessed  the  successful  starting  of  what  is, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  first  purely  astronomical 
periodical  ever  issued  in  England.  The  ‘ Astronomical  Register  ’ 
occupies  a field  hitherto  a wide  waste,  and  deserves  to  find  a place  on 
every  astronomer's  table.  The  Rev.  R.  Main,  Radcliffe  obsJjrver  at 
Oxford,  has  recently  published  a ‘ College  Maniul  of  Physical  Astro- 
nomy,’ designed  for  the  use  of  students.  After  a long  delay,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  discovery  of  certain  collateral  errors,  the  second 
portion  of  ‘ Bessel’s  Zones  ’ has  just  been  published  in  a handsome 
volume,  at  8t.  Petersburg.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Bessel  observed 
a largo  number  of  stars  lying  between  15“  S.  and  45”  N.,  down  to  the 
ninth  magnitude  inclusive ; his  observations  having  been  left  unre- 
duced, the  task  was  undertaken  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  entrusted  the  work  to  the  hands  of  M.  Weisse.  The 
first  portion,  comprising  31,085  stars,  lying  within  15"  on  either  side  of 
the  equator,  was  given  to  the  world  in  1846  ; but  the  second,  containing 
31,445  stars,  lying  in  a zone  extending  30“  northwards  of  the  parallel 
of  15°,  for  reasons  above  stated,  did  not  appear  till  1863. 

At  the  head  of  literary  announcements  undoubtedly  we  must  place 
a now  edition  of  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth’s  world-renowned  ‘ Cycle  of 
Celestial  Objects.’  This  book,  long  out  of  print,  being  constantly  asked 
for,  its  venerable  and  gallant  author  decided  some  time  since  to  reissue 
it  with  such  alterations  and  additions  os  twenty  years  made  requisite. 
The  new  edition  is  now  in  progress,  the  more  laborious  part  of  it 
having  been  undertaken  by  the  Admiral’s  accomplished  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Isaac  Flitcher,  of  Tam  Bank,  Workington.  ' 

Though  Mr.  Carrington  has  abandon^  the  observatory  for  the 
brewery,  his  important  Redhill  results  will  nevertheless  be  made  avail- 
able,— so  far  at  least  as  regards  his  solar-spot  observations,  which  aro 
now  in  a forward  state  for  publication. 

The  Obituary  of  1863  happily  contains  no  more  leading  names 
than  Edward  Josiah  Cooper  of  Markree,  Esq.,  and  ex-M.P.  for  tho 
county  of  Sligo  ; Virgilio  Trettenero  of  Padua ; J.  W.  H.  Lehman  of 
Gottingen  ; and  M.  Weisse  of  Cracow. 
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III.  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  attention  of  the  French  goyemment  has  been  called  to  some  ex- 
periments of  M.  Hooibrenk,  a native  of  Holland,  for  obtaining,  by 
artificial  fecundation,  a more  abundant  crop  of  cereals,  vines,  and  fruit 
trees.  These  experiments  have  been  carried  on  at  Sillory,  near  Rheims, 
on  the  property  of  M.  Jacquesson,  the  well-known  wine-grower.  They 
are  simple  and  inexpensive : the  apparatus  employed  in  the  case  of 
cereals  being  a cord  of  from  25  to  30  yards  long,  upon  which  is  fastened 
a stiff  wooUen  fringe,  about  ten  inches  in  length,  the  hanging  threads 
of  which  touch  one  another,  and  have  small  shot  attached  at  short  dis- 
tancea  At  the  time  of  flowering,  this  apparatus  is  passed  over  the 
erop  so  as  to  brush  it  lightly,  an  operation  which  employs  three  per- 
sons, a man  at  either  extremity,  and  a child  to  hold  up  the  cord  at  the 
middle.  The  object  of  this  operation,  which  has  to  bo  repeated  throe 
times  at  intervals  of  about  two  days,  is  to  scatter  the  pollen,  and  bring 
a larger  quantity  of  it  into  contact  with  the  pistils,  and  thus  to  ensure 
fecundation  on  a larger  scale  than  is  done  % the  ordinary  operations 
of  nature.  The  whole  apparatus  costs  only  five  or  six  francs,  and  the 
labour  employed  is  also  very  cheap,  while  the  results  have  shown  a 
vast  increase  in  proportion.  A modification  of  the  process,  os  applied 
to  vines  and  fruit  trees,  has  also  been  followed  by  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  crops  ; and,  as  a consequence,  two  commissioners,  named  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  have  visited  the  scene  of  the  experiments 
during  the  past  summer,  and  as  they  have  been  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  the  ordinary  system  of  farming,  a comparison  of  the  results  shows 
the  advantages  given  by  the  “ Methodo  Hooibrenk  ” as  follows  : — 

Hooibrenk  Syttem.  Old  Syttem. 

KUograinmes,  Kllnsrammea. 

Wlicnt  ....  31  ...  21 

llyo  ....  25'5  ...  16 

Barley  ....  24  ...  16 

Oats  ....  17  ...  12 

The  Commissioners  recommend  a methodical  examination  into  the 
subject,  and  the  Emperor  has  decided  that  such  on  examination  shall 
take  place  on  the  imperial  farms  of  Fouillense  and  Fontainebleau. 

Dr.  F.  Hildebrand,  of  Bonn,  observing  that  in  some  tropical  orchids, 
cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden,  he  found  no  ovules  in  the  ovarium  of 
the  expanded  flower,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  saw  the  enlargement 
of  the  ovarium  after  having  applied  the  pollen  to  the  stigma,  has  been 
led  to  make  some  interesting  experiments  upon  this  curious  point, 
which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  botanists.  Observations 
on  thirty  different  species  of  orchids  proved  that  in  the  recently  ex- 
panded flowers  of  orchids  the  ovules  are  never  fully  developed,  while 
in  some  species,  indeed,  even  the  placenta,  are  not  yet  fully  developed. 
After  the  application  of  pollen  to  the  stigma,  the  enlargement  of  the 
ovariiun  begins,  and  before  the  pollen-tubes  reach  the  placenta  or 
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OTules.  Tho  tnbos  of  pollen,  therefore,  hare  no  direct  influence  upon 
the  original  development  of  the  ovules,  but  they  act  first  on  tho  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ovarium,  and  by  this  enlargement  indirectly  on  the  ovules. 
Dr.  Hildebrand  deduces  from  all  his  experiments  that  in  tho  formation 
of  tho  &nit  of  orchids,  the  pollen  acts  in  two  diflerent  ways  : on  the 
one  hand  it  effects  tho  enlargement  of  the  ovarium,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  imperfect  ovules  without  the  pollen  tubes  directly  touch- 
ing tho  ovules  ; on  the  other  hand  it  impregnates  the  ovules,  directly 
touching  the  embryo-sac,  and  determining  the  development  of  one 
germinal  corpuscle  into  an  embryo.  This  independent  action  of  the 
pollen  upon  the  ovules  is  probably  not  peculiar  to  orchids,  although  it 
has  thus  been  noticed  in  that  family,  but  tho  remarkable  facts  lately 
pointed  out  by  Darwin  in  his  ‘ Fertilization  of  Orchids,’  as  well  as 
those  just  referred  to,  bear  singular  testimony  to  tho  acumen  of  tho 
late  Kobert  Brown,  who  foresaw  that  a patient  examination  of  tho 
structure  and  action  of  the  remarkable  sexual  organs  of  this  family 
would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  means  to  elucidate  the  difBcult 
subject  of  generation  in  Phanerogamic  plants. 

A remarkable  confirmation  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  views  of  tho  fertiliza- 
tion of  orchids  by  insects  is  afforded  by  a South  African  species  {Disa 
grandiflora),  described  in  the  recently  issued  Linntean  Jonnial.  None 
of  these  South  African  species  have  hitherto  been  examined  in  relation 
to  their  manner  of  fertilization.  In  Disa  the  labellum  is  greatly 
reduced  in  size,  and  the  posterior  sepal  large,  forming  a spur  containing 
nectar.  The  nectary  thus  stands  behind  the  stigma  and  pollen  masses, 
in  a directly  opposite  position  to  that  which  it  occupies  in  other  orchids. 
Nevertheless,  fertilization  is  eflbctod  by  insects,  by  a very  slight  change 
in  the  form  of  the  two  upper  petals,  and  in  the  position  of  tho  viscid 
discs  of  the  pollen  masses,  which  are  widely  removed  from  each  other, 
and  face  outwards  from  tho  labellum  towards  tho  margin  of  the  column. 
The  upper  sepal  and  two  upper  petals  enclose  tho  column,  so  that 
insects,  to  reach  the  nectar,  are  compelled  to  approach  the  flower  in 
front ; but  as  the  column  stands  in  the  way  of  tho  nectary,  insects  must 
push  their  proboscis  or  head  on  either  side  of  it,  in  order  to  roach  the 
nectar.  In  Disa  the  caudicles  of  tho  poUinia  do  not  undergo  the 
movement  of  depression,  as  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  most  British 
orchids,  but  tho  caudicles  ore  naturally  crooked.  In  this  plant  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  remarkable  difference  in  tho  position  of  the 
nectary,  every  part  of  tho  flower,  by  the  aid  of  very  slight  modifica- 
tions, has  become  so  neatly  co-ordinated  to  ensure  fertilization  through 
the  agency  of  insects.* 

In  cormection  with  the  subject  of  fertilizing  processes,  a remark- 
able arrangement  has  been  noticed,  by  F.  Cohn  of  Breslau,  in  thistles. 
The  five  anthers  cohere,  forming  a tube.  At  tho  timo  of  flowering 
this  tube  is  shut  in  at  the  top,  enclosing  the  stylo.  About  this  period 


• It  may  bo  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  interest  excited  by  orchidaceons 
plants  of  late,  that  M.  F.  G.  Beer  has  lately  published  an  elaborate  work  at  Vienna, 
"On  the  Morphology  and  Biology  of  the  OrcliidacesB and  some  remarks  by  Prof. 
Asa  Gray,  on  the  Fertilization  of  some  of  the  Nortli  American  Orchids,  will  be 
found  in  ‘ Billiman's  Journal  ’ fur  Septemlmr  lost. 
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the  anther  tube  rises  to  about  four  miUcmetres  above  the  extreme 
points  of  the  coroUa,  and  if  the  same  bo  touched,  pollen,  in  lumps, 
issues  from  the  summit,  the  anther-tube  at  the  same  time  undergoing 
a remarkable  twisting.  After  a short  interval  this  is  repeated.  The 
style  gradually  becomes  elevated  above  the  summits  of  the  anther- 
tube,  and  by  the  time  it  projects  about  four  or  five  millimetres  beyond, 
the  irritability  has  completely  disappeared,  having  lasted  at  the  most 
about  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  styles  are  visible  it  is  too  late 
for  instituting  experiments.  These  phenomena  are  produced  solely 
by  the  contraction  of  the  filaments  of  the  stamens,  which  on  each  touch 
instantly  contract,  and  after  a little,  resume  their  former  length.  The 
expulsion  of  the  pollen  depends  upon  the  anther-tube  being  drawn 
downwards  upon  the  style  by  the  contracting  filaments,  and  then  pushed 
up  again. 

The  subject  of  the  functions  of  vascular  tissue  causes  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  botanists,  some  saying  that  although  containing  air 
at  most  seasons,  they  are  filled  with  sap  in  spring,  while  others  affirm 
that  when  once  formed  they  contain  only  air.  M.  Gris  has  applied 
Fehling’s  solution,  which  deposits  a rod  precipitate  when  boiled  with 
a very  small  quantity  of  glucose,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  an 
essential  element  of  the  sap.  On  plunging  fur  a few  moments  into 
such  a boiling  solution,  thick  fragments  of  the  wood  of  chesnut,  beech, 
poplar,  laburnum,  &o.,  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  afterwards, 
cutting  thin  sections  for  the  microscope,  the  precipitated  oxide  of 
copper  is  found  clothing  the  inner  face  of  the  large  vessels,  and  form- 
ing reddish  threads  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  precipitate  is  also 
abundant  in  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays,  whence  M.  Gris  concludes 
that  the  so-called  lymphatic  vessels  (at  all  events  in  spring)  contain  a 
sap  cither  identic^  with,  or  closely  analogous  to,  that  found  in  the 
cellular  elements  of  these  stems.  The  spiral  fibres  of  the  reticulated, 
annular  and  spiro-annulor,  and  other  similar  vessels  of  herbaceous 
plants,  also  present,  in  their  interior,  the  red  precipitate  when  similarly 
treated. 

With  regard  to  one  class  of  vessels  concerning  which  very  con- 
siderable modification  of  opinion  has  boon  necessary  since  their  first 
discovery  by  Schultz,  viz.  the  laticiferuus  tissue,  M.  Lestiboudois  has 
instituted  a systematic  scries  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  he 
communicates  from  time  to  time  to  the  ‘ Comptes  rendus.’  He  has 
established  beyond  doubt  the  existence,  in  certain  plants,  of  vessels 
containing  coloured  liquids,  and  that  these  vasa  propria  are  not  mere 
excavations  in  the  tissue,  permeated  by  a thread  of  granuliferuus  tissue, 
but  that,  though  probably  at  a late  period,  a delicate  wall  is  developed, 
which  constitutes  it  a distinct  vascular  system,  though  not  in  all  points 
a counterpart  of  that  of  the  blood-vessels  of  animals ; nor  do  they  fulfil 
precisely  the  same  purpose.  While  not,  however,  regarding  the  contrac- 
tility of  these  vessels  as  proved,  ho  considers  that  he  indisputably 
makes  out  a circulation  of  the  liquid  contents,  not  regularly  from  one 
point  to  another,  but  in  such  a manner  that  the  granules  are  driven 
into  all  the  ramifications  of  a more  or  less  complicated  network.  In 
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addition  to  the  true  vcBsels  which  contain  the  proper  juices  of  plants, 
and  which  may  either  bo  long  rigid  tubules  without  anastomoses,  or 
thin  floxuosc,  and  branching,  with  frequent  inosculations,  there  are 
certain  reservoirs  or  utricles,  and  others  in  the  form  of  intercellular 
passages  (or  meati),  which  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  slightly 
branching  vessels,  constituting  now  and  then  a sort  of  framework 
around  cells — and  some  of  which  are  simply  irregular  cavities  pro- 
duced by  laceration.  In  another  communication,  11.  Lestiboudois 
enlarges  on  tho  subject,  and  odds  that  this  imperfect  vascular  system  is 
not  met  with  in  the  generality  of  plants,  nor  in  all  parts  of  the  plant 
in  which  they  occur — nor,  therefore,  is  the  laticiferous  juice  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  growth  of  plants.  M.  Lestiboudois  refuses  to 
recognize  two  categories  of  coloured  juices,  essentially  differing  from 
one  another, — tho  one  special,  scent^,  axii  oxcremontitial,  and  the 
other  vital  and  alimentary  ; and  further,  is  of  opinion  that  the  terms 
latex  and  latidferous  vessels  should  be  abolished,  because  they  per- 
petuate an  erroneous  idea,  by  assigning  to  plants  those  centralized 
functions  which  they  do  not  really  possess,  but  which  are  peculiar  to 
animals. 


It  is  always  an  interesting  matter  to  receive  confirmation  of 
the  natural  amities  of  structure  in  groups  which  have  already, 
from  a general  community  of  characters,  been  arranged  by  botanists 
in  what  are  termed  natural  orders ; and  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Qullivor  among  tho  minute  crystals  called  raphides  existing  among 
tho  tissues  of  some  plants  tend  to  this  result.  Mr.  Gulliver  has 
distinguished  the  acicular  crystals  (or  true  raphides)  from  another 
class  of  crystals  which  occiu:  among  Phoncrogamia,  commonly  in 
a more  or  less  globular  congeries,  either  naked  or  within  a cell,  and 
which  ho  proposes  to  call  Spharaphides.  The  distribution  of  this 
latter  class  of  crystals  appears  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  the 
CaryophyUace®,  Geraniace®,  Paronychiacc®,  Lythrac®,  Saxifrage®, 
and  Urticace®,  so  that  he  has  never  failed  to  find  them  in  a single  spe- 
cies of  these  orders.  But  inasmuch  as  he  further  believes  that  few,  if 
any,  orders  could  be  named  in  which  Sphuraphidcs  do  not  exist,  it  is 
questionable  how  far  they  might  be  available  as  botanical  characters. 
With  true  raphidian  tissue,  however,  tho  case  is  different ; they  occur 
so  regularly  and  plentifully  in  some  plants,  and  so  sparingly  or  not  at 
all  in  others,  that  they  afford  good  characters  by  which  certain  orders 
may  bo  readily  distinguished  from  their  allies  of  other  orders.  Thus 
if  we  confine  tho  word  raphides  to  the  noedleliko  crystals  commonly 
occurring  in  bundles,  it  may  be  tho  expression  of  a more  universal 
diagnosis  between  such  orders  as  the  Onagrace®  and  their  next  allies 
(and  yet  no  less  simple  and  sure),  than  any  single  character  hitherto 
employed ; and  we  could  determine  the  affinities  and  contrasts  of 
certain  plants  by  a method  at  once  easy  and  practical,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  parts  heretofore  exclusively  used  for  the  descriptive 
distinctions.  Mr.  Gulliver  speaks  in  a later  communication  thus 
strongly  : — “ No  other  single  diagnosis  for  tho  orders  in  question  is  so 
simple,  fundamental,  and  imiversol  os  this  ; and  the  orders  to  which 
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it  applies  should  be  designated  rapJiis  hearing  or  raphidi/erous. 
Besides  Onagracesj,  Dioscorocca;,  Araee«,  and  Asparagacese  are 
spoken  of  as  truly  raphidiferous  orders. 

M.  B.  Coronwinder  has  heen  making  a series  of  obserrations  upon 
the  expiration  of  loaves  by  day  and  night.  Ho  finds  that  the  amount 
of  carlMnic  acid  exhaled  at  night  varies  with  tho  temperature  and 
ceases  at  zero ; nor  is  tho  property  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and 
again  decomposing  it  found  in  very  yoimg  leaves  and  buds.  Adult 
leaves,  however,  never  exliale  carbonic  acid  in  tho  open  air,  and  when 
they  receive  a full  supply  of  light  from  all  parts.  Tho  question 
whether  leaves  coloured  red,  brown,  or  purple,  possess  tho  same  pro- 
perties as  green  leaves,  has  also  occupied  his  attention,  and  he  asserts 
that  they  differ  in  nothing  from  green  plants  in  regard  to  tho  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  under  tho  influence  of  light,  and  ex- 
haling it  in  darkness.  It  is  therefore  inexact  to  say,  in  an  absolute 
manner,  that  it  is  by  their  green  parts  that  leaves  decompose  carbonic 
acid  under  tho  influence  of  sunlight. 

Tho  abundance  of  minute  organisms  found  at  deep-sea  bottoms  in 
the  Atlantic  and  elsewhere,  and  the  remarkable  facts  disclosed  by  Dr. 
Wallich’s  deep-sea  soundings  in  tho  expedition  of  Capt.  M‘Clintock, 
gave  some  colour  to  the  idea  that  the  vegetable  Diatomacen:  exist  in  a 
living  state  at  great  depths,  and  Dr.  Stimpson,  an  energetic  young 
naturalist  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
who  examined  tho  specimens  taken  at  the  depth  of  2,700  fathoms,  in 
latitude  46  N.  and  longitude  168  E.,  by  Lieutenant  Brooke,  found 
some  startling  appearances.  Tho  armature  consisted  of  three  quills, 
each  about  three  inches  in  length,  fastened  together,  and  placed  in  such 
a position  that,  when  the  lead  struck  the  bottom,  the  quills  would  be 
forced  perpendicularly  into  it,  and  thus  become  filled  with  mud  from 
a stratum  a few  inches  below  tho  general  surface  of  the,  sea-bottom. 
One  of  these  quills,  cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  contained  Diatoms,  appa- 
rently Coscinodisci,  which  appeared  to  Dr.  Stimpson  to  be  undoubt- 
edly living,  judging  from  their  fresh  appearance  and  the  colours  of 
their  internal  ccU-contcnts.  Dr.  Wallich,  however,  argues  that 
although  the  soft  parts  are  retained  in  specimens  obtained  from  ex- 
treme depths,  they  differ  materially  both  in  aspect  and  quality  from 
those  of  Diatoms  known  to  bo  living.  Such  Diatoms  never  present 
a trace  of  locomotion,  which  is  so  tenaciously  retained  by  Diatoms 
under  all  other  circumstances.  Moreover,  the  Coscinodisci,  which 
constitute  tho  largest  proportion  of  Diatoms  found  in  deep-sea  depo- 
sits, are  essentially  inhabitants  of  shoal  water.  They  do  not  live  im- 
bedded in  mud,  but  the  upper  waters  teem  with  their  frustules.  Dr. 
Wallich  therefore  inclines  to  answer  the  question  decidedly  in  the 
negative. 
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IV.  CHEMISTRY. 

In  commencing  the  Chroniclee  of  tho  progress  of  Science  for  the 
last  few  months,  it  becomes  necessary  to  exercise  considerable  care 
in  the  choice  of  subjects  to  be  mentioned,  so  as  to  avoid  on  tho  one 
hand  tho  omission  of  anything  likely  to  interest  a large  section  of 
our  readers,  and  on  tho  other  hand  to  keep  our  pogos  from  being 
overburdened  with  a mass  of  facts,  important,  no  doubt,  to  the  student 
of  one  special  science,  but  of  no  interest  to  those  outside  tho  circle. 
This  precaution  is  especially  necessary  in  a science  like  Chemistry, 
in  which  not  only  docs  every  month  bring  forth  now  discoveries,  but 
every  week — nay,  every  day  is  marked  by  some  valuable  fact.  Our 
readers  must  not  therefore  expect  to  find  every  fact,  even  those  most 
important,  recorded  in  these  chapters,  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  be 
our  endeavour  so  to  select  our  topics  os  to  constitute  these  pages  a 
truthful  mirror  of  tho  general  progress  of  Science. 

There  have  been  few  periods  more  fruitful  in  important  chemical 
discoveries  than  that  comprised  >vithin  tho  last  few  months.  Two  new 
metals  have  been  announced  as  belonging  to  the  already  numerous 
family  of  elementary  bodies,  one  of  which  has  been  litcr^y  brought 
to  light  by  spectrum  analysis — that  powerful  analytical  process  which 
has  already  given  us  cecsimn,  rubidium,  and  thallium.  Tho  new  arrival 
is  due  to  the  labours  of  two  German  chemists,  F.  Reich  and  T.  W. 
Richter.*  They  were  examining  some  impure  chloride  of  zinc  obtained 
from  two  Freyberg  ores,  in  tho  oxpeetation  of  finding  thallium  present. 
In  the  spectroscope  no  green  lino  was  seen,  but  the  authors  remarked 
an  indigo  blue  lino,  which  was  till  then  unknown.  Upon  isolating 
tho  conjectural  substance  in  the  form  of  chloride,  they  found  that 
it  gave  this  blue  lino,  so  brilliantly  sharp  and  persistent,  that  they 
at  once  came  to  tho  conclusion  that  it  belonged  to  a hitherto  mirecog- 
nized  metal,  to  whieh  they  accordingly  gave  tho  name  indium.  In 
their  memoir  the  authors  give  tho  characteristic  properties  of  tlie  new 
metal,  which  apj>ears  somewhat  to  resemble  zinc,  and  describe  several 
of  its  compounds.  Tho  discovery  has  been  confirmed  by  other  chemists 
of  eminence,  and  there  now  appears  to  bo  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its 
accuracy.  The  same  cannot  be  said  respecting  the  new  metal  claimed 
by  M.  J.  F.  Bahr.'l’  In  tho  analysis  of  a highly  complicated  mineral, 
from  the  island  of  Rousholn,  containiug  nearly  all  tho  metals  of  tho 
aluminium  group,  tho  author  obtained  about  1 per  cent,  of  w'hat  ho 
supposed  was  a new  addition  to  this  numerous  family.  He  pro- 
poses fur  it  tho  name  of  leasium.  The  existence  of  wasium  as  a 
simple  body  has  been  since  disputed  by  M.  Nicklcs,  ^ who  asserts  it  to 
be  a mixture  of  tho  known  bodies  yttrium,  didymium,  and  terbium. 
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The  already  known  olcinontary  bodies  are  being  gradually  brought 
within  the  domain  of  spectrum  analysis.  Phosphorus,  which  has  been 
long  known  to  commimicate,  under  some  circumstances,  a green  colour 
to  flame,  has  been  showm  by  MM.  Christofle  and  Beilstein  • to  possess  a 
very  definite  spectrum,  consisting  of  throe  distinct  greenlines.  This 
new  test  is  likely  to  bo  of  considerable  use,  as,  by  its  means,  this  dele- 
terious body  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  many  samples  of  good  com- 
mercial iron,  which  were  supposed  to  bo  free  from  this  impurity. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  recently  discovered  clement,  ciosium,  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  its  discoverer  Bunsen. For  the  original  isolation 
of  this  interesting  alkali,  nearly  100,000  lbs.  of  the  mineral  water  of 
Diirkheim  were  evaporated  down,  yielding,  however,  only  30  to  40 
grains.  Ho  has  since  determined  the  atomic  weight  to  the  metal  with 
groat  accuracy  upon  a somewhat  larger  quantity,  and  has  obtained 
the  same  number  as  those  given  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Allen,  ^ 
namely  133. 

M.  Rose  has  announced  a no  loss  important  discovery  than  that  of 
an  entirely  new  series  of  metoUic  oxidcs.§  In  his  memoir  he  pro- 
poses a now  nomenclature  which,  were  it  generally  adopted,  would  bo 
of  groat  convenience  to  chemists.  The  now  series,  which  he  has  dis- 
covered, consists  of  1 of  metal  with  i of  oxygen,  and  this  he  proposes 
to  call  quadranloxide  ; the  compound  of  1 of  metal  with  i of  oxygon, 
variously  named  the  suboxide  or  the  protoxide,  he  proposes  to  call 
semioxide  ; the  compound  of  equal  atoms  of  metal  and  oxygen  he  calls 
isoxide  ; the  compound  of  1 of  metal  to  1 J of  oxygen  retains  its  name, 
sesquioxide ; whilst  the  ordinary  binoxide  is  called  the  dtploxide. 
Only  one  quadrantoxido  has  ns  yet  been  formed  and  analy^,  but 
reasons  arc  given  for  supposing  that  the  suboxide  of  silver  is  really 
the  quadrantoxido,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  quadrantichlorides 
of  the  alkali  metals  ore  also  known.  As  might  bo  expected  from  their 
composition,  these  now  oxides  are  difficult  to  prepare,  and  are  easily 
decomposed. 

The  mysterious  body  ozone,  respecting  which  so  much  has  been 
done  but  so  little  is  knonm,  is  still  occupying  the  attention  of  chemists. 
Schbnboin  has  already  shown  that  this  body  is  formed  when  evapora- 
tion takes  place,  and  M.  Morin  ||  considers  that  the  good  cflccts  ob- 
served when  water  is  artificiaUy  evaporated  during  the  ventilation  of 
rooms,  may  be  duo  to  the  formation  of  a certain  quantity  of  ozonized 
oxygen.  English  writers  on  Ventilation  always  advocate  the  intro- 
duction of  a certain  amount  of  moisture  into  the  air  supplied  to  inha- 
bited places,  and  this  has  been  well  carried  out  in  the  ventilation  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Few  chemical  manufactures  have  been  developed  so  much  of  late 
years  as  that  of  the  barium  compounds,  and  its  prospective  applications 
are  most  numerous  and  impoifrint,  although  at  the  present  day  their 
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UBo  Bcoms  to  be  confined  to  the  manufuctnre  of  green  fire.  M.  KuLl- 
mann  has  lately  entered  very  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  different 
compoimds  of  barium,  with  a view  to  their  commercial  introduction. 
The  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  by  red-hot  baryta,  and  its  sub- 
sequent release  at  a higher  temperature,  in  the  form  of  piu'e  gas,  could 
be  made  of  the  greatest  importance  to  metallurgical  and  furnace 
chemistry.  A cheap  method  of  making  peroxide  of  barium  would 
place  us  in  possession  of  the  valuable  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which 
would  be  of  incalculable  use  as  a disinfectant,  and  also  in  many  manu- 
facturing processes.  To  the  industrial  chemist  cheap  caustic  baryta 
would  entirely  revolutionize  the  alkali  manufacture,  whilst  for  many 
purposes  it  would  supersede  the  ordinary  alkalies.  In  the  manufac- 
ttu:o  of  crystal-glass,  lead,  the  most  costly  ingredient,  could  bo  even 
now  economically  replaced  by  a barium  compound,  provided  a few 
preliminary  difficulties  were  overcome.  Nitrate  of  baryta  can  also  be 
economically  employed  in  the  preparation  of  blasting  powder ; tho 
chromates  of  baryta  can  in  many  cases  replace  the  more  costly  chro- 
mates of  potash,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tho  forrocyanidcs,  all  of 
which  are  largely  used  in  dyeing.  These  are  some  of  tho  more  important 
applications  of  this  earth,  but  an  immense  number  of  minor  uses  has 
also  been  proposed,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  shortly  become 
as  valuable  in  industrial  as  it  already  is  in  analytical  chemistry. 

Tho  extraordinary  prolificness  of  some  organic  chemists  in  tho 
discovery  of  new  bases,  will  cease  to  be  surprising  alter  the  perusal  of 
a paper  by  Mr.  liroughton,*  in  which  it  is  shown  that  tho  known 
general  processes  for  their  formation  are  competent  to  produce  several 
scxtillions  of  new  ammonias.  As  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  compounds 
only  require  for  their  production  certain  known  agents  to  be  placed  in 
contact,  it  is  evident  that  chemists  need  nut  debar  themselves  from  the 
title  of  original  discoverers  for  lack  of  virgin  soil  on  which  to  work. 

The  value  of  the  element  bromine  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  is 
daily  increasing,  and  were  its  price  reduced,  its  importance  in  many 
industrial  operations  can  scarcely  bo  over-estimated.  Hitherto  the 
only  source  has  been  sea-water,  where  it  exists  in  the  form  of  bromide 
of  magnesium,  one  part  of  this  salt  being  dissolved  in  100,000  parts 
of  water.  Recent  experiments,  by  M.  Roux,f  show  that  tho  water  of 
tho  Dead  Sea  is  more  than  100  times  richer  in  bromine  than  ordinary 
sea-water.  Already  wo  hear  of  proposals  for  tho  establishment  of  a 
factory  near  the  Dead  Sea,  for  the  separation  of  this  element.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  inexhaustible  store  of  so  valuable  an  agent 
should  be  utilized. 

Perhaps  tho  most  important  point  to  determine  in  the  analysis  of  a 
drinking  water  is  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  as  this  body  is  so  closely 
connected  with  putrescent  organic  matter.  Hitherto,  however,  few 
chemists  take  note  of  it,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  difficulties  which 
beset  its  detection  when  very  dilute.  Mr.  R.  Kestings^  lias  now 
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shown  that  the  alkaloid  brncine  is  a most  delicate  test  for  nitric  acid, 
being  coloured  rose-red  by  water,  containing  only  the  100,000th  part. 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  more  attention  will  in  future  be  paid  to  the 
varying  proportions  of  this  acid  in  potable  waiter,  and  that  the  warn- 
ings given  by  its  presence  will  not  be  disregarded. 

The  subject  of  pure  water  for  household  purposes  is  so  important 
that  wo  again  recur  to  it,  to  notice  an  invention  of  Dr.  H.  Schwartz, 
which  appears  to  remedy  perfectly  the  effects  of  the  employment  of 
load  pipes  and  cisterns.  He  converts  the  inner  surface  of  the  metal 
into  an  insoluble  sulphide  by  boiling  in  it  a solution  of  sulphur  in 
soda.  The  result  is  that  the  water  is  perfectly  kept  from  contact  with 
the  metal,  and  will  bo  as  free  from  contamnation  as  if  it  had  been 
passed  through  a glass  pipe. 

Some  curious  results  of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  glonoine 
(an  oil  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  glycerine)  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Merrick.*  It  has  long  been  known  that  this  body  pro- 
duces violent  headache,  but  these  experiments  show  that  it  is  a most 
powerful  agent  in  its  physiological  action.  In  one  case  the  fortieth 
part  of  a drop  dissolved  in  spirit  was  swallowed  on  a piece  of  sugar. 
In  two  minutes  the  pulse  had  risen  considerably,  being  accompanied 
with  a violent  headache.  This  continued  for  nearly  half-an-hour, 
when  the  symptoms  passed  off.  At  another  time,  when  a quantity  of 
vapour  was  accidentally  inhaled,  the  headache  became  almost  intolerable, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a good  deal  of  faintness  and  exhaustion,  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  a fooling  of  great  general  distress  and  alarm. 
Tlio  violent  toxical  effects  show  that  glonoine  is  a powerful  poison, 
and,  like  most  agents  of  this  kind,  will  doubtless  bo  employed  in 
medicine. 

Tlio  application  of  gun-cotton  os  a substitute  for  gunpowder  in 
warfare  has  occupied  the  attention  of  a cominittoo  of  sciontihe  men 
for  some  time  past.  General  Von  Lenk,  of  the  Im|>erinl  Austrian 
Artillery,  has  invented  a system  of  prei>aration  by  which  gim-cotton 
has  been  made  practically  available  for  warlike  purposes.  The 
committee  have  had  the  advantage  of  personal  communication  with 
the  General,  and  in  the  report,  which  will  shortly  bo  issued,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  having  been  commimicatcd  to  the  British  Association  at 
Newcastle,  wo  arc  promised  a vast  amount  of  information  of  the  most 
important  character.  General  Von  Lcnk  has  shown  that  perfect  gun- 
cotton is  a definite  chemical  compound ; ho  has  given  accurate  pro- 
cesses for  its  manufacture,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  extraneous  matter 
and  traces  of  free  acid.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  no  longer  liable  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  it  can  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out deterioration,  it  is  not  impaired  by  damp,  and  may  be  immersed  in 
water  without  injury,  its  original  qualities  returning  imcltanged  when 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  These  are  valuable  properties,  and  when 
wo  add  to  them  the  absence  of  smoke,  the  entire  freedom  from  foul- 
ing, the  innocuous  character  of  the  products  of  combustion  in  com- 
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pariBon  with  thoso  of  gonpowdor,  and  tho  far  inferior  heat  imparted  to 
tho  gun  itself,  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  advantages  attending  tho  employ- 
ment of  gun-cotton,  are  so  many  and  so  important  as  to  call  impera- 
tively for  tho  fullest  investigation. 

From  gun-cotton  to  armour-plated  ships  is  a natural  transition  in 
thoso  warlike  days.  Scieneo  seems  to  bo  at  fault  on  tho  subjeet  of  tho 
preservation  of  iron  plates  from  oxidation  and  fouling.  One  of  tho 
best  processes,  that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice,  is  duo  to  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Calvert.  They  propose  to  eoat  tho  iron  with  a thin  layer 
of  metallic  zinc,  as  in  tho  ordinary  process  of  galvanizing.  Their 
results  prove  that  tho  film  of  zinc  exercises  a great  protective  power 
against  tho  corrosive  action  of  sea-water ; upa'ards  of  a year’s  ex- 
posure showing  that  four  or  five  times  as  much  corrosion  took  place  in 
tho  case  of  uncoated  os  with  galvanized  iron  plates.  Whether  galva- 
nizing would  prevent  fouling,  remains  to  bo  seen ; wo  suspect  it  would 
rather  aggravate  this  evil. 


V.  GEOLOGY  AND  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Trerk  is  perhaps  more  difficulty  in  describing  tho  periodical  progress 
of  Geology,  than  there  is  in  recording  tliat  of  any  other  science. 
The  exactitude  of  the  advance  is  less  decided,  the  views  set  forth  more 
speculative,  and  tho  facts  given  more  open  to  objection  or  discussion, 
than  is  tho  case  in  any  other  department  of  intellectual  investigation. 
In  Chemistry,  the  discovery  of  an  clement  or  of  some  previously  un- 
known compound,  gives  a fixed  and  tangible  point  from  which  to  go 
onward  to  further  knowledge.  Every  step  is  a permanent  score  in  the 
continuous  tally.  So  the  discovery  of  a comet  or  a planet,  or  a nebula, 
or  more  exact  mcastuements  of  angles,  or  of  distances,  or  tho  detection 
of  errors  of  observation,  or  calculations  or  the  revelations  of  increased 
telescopic  powers,  all  yield  for  Astronomy  definite  and  incontrovertible 
results,  and  it  is  only  in  the  special  sphere  of  absolutely  speculative 
Astronomy,  that  there  is  any  uncertainty  whatever.  So,  too,  in  Botany, 
a now  flower,  or  a flora  of  some  previously  unnoticed  region,  is 
so  much  substantially  added  to  the  previous  knowledge,  so  muck  gain 
which  can  be  appreciated  and  recorded.  But  in  Geology,  wo  have  to 
deal  with  tho  rags  and  shreds  of  former  ages  and  former  beings, 
nothing  whole  or  entire, — every  relic  has  to  be  dug  out  of  the  debnt 
and  ruins,  which  wo  have,  as  it  were,  first  to  clear  away  before  we  can 
get  a glimpse  of  any  treasures  remaining  beneath,  and  when  we  find 
these  they  are  damaged  and  mostly  broken  fragments  which  we  have 
to  join  and  fit,  and  put  together,  to  got,  in  the  l)cst  way  wo  can,  some 
general  notion  of  what  they  originally  were.  Thus  it  is  a new  geo- 
logical idea  gets  started,  and  is  discussed,  opposed,  supported,  until 
finally  substantiate<l  or  diaprovisl ; in  short,  it  is  only  after  a contest 
that,  generally  speaking,  any  progress  in  this  srdonce  is  admitted.  In 
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a quarterly  summary  of  the  nature  of  tho  present  article,  there  must 
necessarily  therefore  be,  as  a rule,  less  definiteness  and  more  hesitation 
and  uncertainty  than  one  would  wish,  but  notwithstanding  this  in* 
herent  difficulty  in  tho  task,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  give  a concise 
and  clear  account  of  what  is  new  and  what  is  changing ; but  it  must  be 
more  or  less  tho  no^vne8s  of  theories  as  well  as  of  facte,  bearing  always 
in  mind  that  geological  facts  are  first  provisionally  accepted  on  the 
reliability  of  tho  observer,  and  are  often  open  not  only  to  questioning 
but  to  reversal.  Thus  for  many  years  the  older  crystalline  or  meta- 
morphic  rocks  were  regarded  as  owing  their  characteristic  structure 
to  their  contact  with  other  heated  or  so-called  igneous  rocks, — such  as 
granite  was  supposed  originally  to  have  been,  constituting  the  lower 
zone  at  least  of  tho  crust  of  the  planet  we  inhabit. 

For  some  time  post,  some  of  our  most  acute  and  practicsd  geolo- 
gists have  more  than  doubted  tho  old  doctrines,  and  our  own  Sorby, 
by  detecting  the  existence  of  steam-bubble  cavities  in  granite,  decisively 
proved  that  dry  heat  had  not  been  the  cause  of  its  crystalline  change. 
Dr.  Rubidge,  who  has  done  so  much  good  geological  work  nt  tho  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  also  years  before  threw  doubts  on  the  heat-origin  of  the 
changes  exhibited  by  the  metamorphic  rocks,  by  stating  tho  occim- 
rence,  in  tho  district  of  Port  Elizabeth,  of  intercalated  metamorphosed 
strata  adth  unchanged  sedimentary  beds  above  and  below  them.  Such 
examples  havo  since  been  from  time  to  time  not  unfrcquently  timidly 
recorded,  but  they  are  now  being  more  boldly  noticed.  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
very  lately  speaking  of  tho  granites  of  Maine,  in  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  regarded  tho  old  theory  that  granite  was  once  melted 
matter  thrust  into  every  crock  of  tho  overlying  strata  as  erroneous, 
and  substitutes  tho  aqueo-igneous  explanation  of  a plasticity  of  the 
original  materials  by  means  of  steam,  the  primal  structure  of  the  rock 
being  thus  obliterated,  and  a new  crystalline  condition  induced.  Ho 
thinks  that  granite  may  thus  have  been  formed  out  of  schists,  and  these 
originally  from  shales  and  sandstones,  and  contends  that  it  is  “ only 
an  example  of  metamorphism  carried  to  its  utmost  limit — carried  far 
enough  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  stratification,  foliation,  and  lamina- 
tion.” Observation,  he  fiuther  claims,  shows  that  granite  does  not 
always  constitute  the  axes  of  mountains,  but  that  it  lies  between  strata, 
and  instead  of  having  been  the  agent  by  which  they  have  been  lifted 
up,  it  has  partaken  of  the  general  movements  which  have  resulted  from 
general  causes.  In  York  and  Oxford  coimties,  in  Cumberland,  and 
Franklin,  ho  notices  tho  intermixture  of  granite  with  bands  of  sedi- 
mentary strata,  and  constantly  speaks  of  it  as  “ eomporting  itself  like 
a stratified  rock.”  That  of  Buckfield  is  mostly  in  tho  form  of  largo 
beds  and  veins,  and  at  Woodstock  mica-schist  is  seen  lying  beneath  it. 
Again,  in  tho  south-eastern  counties  of  Maine,  granite  at  the  south 
end  of  Bluehill  Neck,  overlies  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist ; and 
in  the  Kennebec  region  it  is  said  that  in  one  of  tho  Hallowoll  quarries 
there  are  twenty-six  different  sheets,  varying  from  eight  inches  to  four 
feet  in  thickness,  and  that  “ these  sheets  arc  arranged  like  strata.”  In 
Canada,  too,  even  tho  granites  of  the  Lamcntian  and  Lower  Silurian 
age  appear  in  every  case  to  be  indigenous  strata  altered  in  situ,  and 
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still  retaining  evidences  of  their  former  stratification.  These  instances 
might  bo  greatly  multiplied  not  only  in  the  American  States,  but  by 
numerous  examples  in  Europe,  and  probably  by  some  in  our  own  islands. 
Indee<l  nowhere  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  hypothetical  granitic  sub- 
stratum which,  in  even  not  yet  very  ancient  treatises  on  Geology,  we 
were  taught  to  believe  constituted  the  “ backbone  of  the  earth.”  Even 
ono  such  example  of  interstratification  would  have  gone  far  to  throw  a 
doubt  upon  the  purely  igneous  origin  of  granite,  but  when  instances 
become  so  multiplied  the  doctrine  seems  no  longer  tenable.  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock argues  forcibly  against  it.  The  dry  heat,  he  contends,  that  would 
be  required  to  keep  granite  melted  must  bo  intense,  for  it  resists  the 
most  powerful  blast-furnaces,  and  even  if,  as  melted  matter,  it  were 
injected  in  close  contact  with  the  cold  walls  of  fissured  rock,  it  must 
have  cooled  before  it  had  time  to  penetrate  all  the  narrow  crevices  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  veins.  Again  he  urges  that,  if  crys- 
tallized from  such  fusion,  the  quartz  would  have  been  consolidated  and 
crystallized  first,  because  it  is  less  fusible  than  the  mica  and  feldspar  ; 
instead  of  which  its  condition  in  the  structure  of  granite  shows  it  to 
have  been  the  last  consolidated  of  the  ingredients,  for  if  anyone  ex- 
amines a piece  of  granite,  ho  will  see  the  crystals  of  mica  and  feldspar 
are  often  perfect,  while  those  of  quartz  are  never  so.  The  quartz  is 
always  in  the  amorphous  state,  and  the  sharp  crystals  of  mica  and  feld- 
spar seem  to  cut  into  it,  as  is  beautifully  seen  in  graphic  granite— on 
appearance  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  that 
the  mica  and  feldspar  crystals  were  formed  first,  and  that  the  quartz 
subsequently  filled  up  the  interstices.  But  such  an  admission  is  fatal  to 
the  doctrine  of  a cooling  down  from  fusion  by  dry  heat  because,  in  that 
case,  the  quartz  should  have  been,  as  we  have  said,  the  first  to  crystal- 
lize. Moreover,  that  granite  contains  not  a few  hydrated  minerals, 
or  such  as  contain  water  in  their  composition,  is  another  fact  telling 
also  against  the  old  opinions. 

In  the  matter  of  metamorphic  rocks  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  also  been 
continuing  those  valuable  theoretical  and  practical  researches  of  which 
he  gave  us  two  instalments  in  1858  and  1859.  Those  articles  were 
remarkable  for  the  grc.at  ability  of  his  attempts  to  indicato  the  ages 
of  granites  by  the  amounts  of  soda  or  potash  they  contained,  and 
daring  the  present  year  he  has  given  to  the  world  another  elabo- 
rate paper,  read  before  the  Dublin  Geological  Society,  on  the  chemical 
and  mincralogicol  relations  of  the  metamorphic,  or,  as  they  have  been 
as  commonly  called,  the  crystalline  primitive  rocks.  It  is  not  indeed 
so  very  long  since  all  rocks  of  this  character  were  included  in  the  com- 
mon designation  of  primitive,  and  were  considered  to  belong  to  a 
period  anterior  to  all  the  fossiliferous  formations,  and  indeed  to  the 
existence  of  life,  cither  vegetable  or  animal,  on  our  earth.  To  express 
this  idea,  the  term  “ azoic  ” was  invented,  while  “ palajozoio  ” was  given 
to  the  Silurian  roi’ks,  os  containing  the  supposed  first  traces  of  ani- 
mated existence,  or  the  “ oldest  life-forms,”  on  our  planet.  Some 
geologists  still  consider  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian  zone  to  be  the 
first  burial-ground  of  organic  remains,  and  that  no  previous  creation  of 
animated  beings  or  vegetation  had  taken  place.  Not  only,  however. 
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do  the  impcrfoctncBS  of  tho  animal  series,  and  the  superior  organization 
and  degrees  of  development  of  tho  fossil  genera  and  species  met  with 
in  tho  lowest  of  the  palaaozoic  rocks,  os  they  are  at  present  restricted 
in  their  downward  horizons,  militate  against  such  n view  by  indicating 
tho  previous  existence  of  zones  of  previous  creations,  and  causing  tho 
reflective  mind  to  regard  these  earliest  palteozoic  fossils  os  only  tho 
shreds  and  patches  of  still  earlier  life-garments  of  om  earth,  but  they 
seem  also  to  make  tho  inquiry  lack  tho  aid  of  tho  chemist  and  mine- 
ralogist to  toll  ns  whether,  in  tho  present  altered  state  of  such  rock- 
mosses  as  ore  older  than  tho  palseozoic  beds,  there  can  bo  detected  in 
the  component  materials  any  ingredients  which  owe  their  presence  to 
the  former  existence  in  those  masses  of  organic  remains. 

It  is  exactly  with  this  question  that  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  occupied 
himself,  and  has  mode  sumo  excellent  attempts  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  the  absence  of  organic  remains,  or  of  stratigraphical  evidence,  there 
are  any  moans  of  determining,  even  approximately,  tho  geological 
ago  of  a given  series  of  crystalline  stratified  rocks — in  other  words, 
whether  tho  chemical  conditions  which  have  presided  over  tho  forma- 
tion of  sedimentary  rocks  have  so  far  varied,  in  tho  course  of  ages,  as 
to  impress  upon  such  rocks  any  marked  chemical  and  mincralogical 
dificrcncos.  To  some  extent  it  does  appear  possible  to  work  out  such 
a problem  in  respect  to  definite  cases,  although  os  yet  no  one  could 
sec  the  way  to  tho  generalization  of  a rule  ; indeed,  in  tho  ever- variable 
and  divergent  conditions  of  our  planet’s  surface,  and  the  different 
combinations  and  oppositions  of  tho  atmospheric  influences  which 
have  been,  through  all  periods,  carrying  on  their  effects  around  it 
overywhore,  it  seems  impossible  this  ever  should  be  accomplished.  To 
arrive  at  any  such  indicative  result  in  the  case  of  imoltcrcd  sedimen- 
tary formations  could  not  bo  accomplished  without  multiplied  analyses, 
and  even  then  tho  conclusions  might  not  bo  absolute.  It  is  different, 
however,  when  chemical  or  mincr^ogical  changes  have  set  in,  for  the 
natural  affinities  of  sumo  elements  for  others  render  definite  tho 
results  of  such  combinations,  and  so  wo  find  that  the  crystalline 
minerals  which  are  formed  are  definite  in  their  composition,  and  vary 
with  tho  chemical  constitution  of  the  scilimcnt  from  which  they  were 
derived.  Therefore  it  is  that  Mr.  Sterry  Hvmt  thinks  these  crystalline 
minerals  of  tho  metamorphosed  rocks  may  become  to  a considerable 
extent,  to  tho  geologist,  what  organic  remains  in  tho  unaltered  rock 
are  to  tho  palmontologist — a guide  to  gcologicol  ago  and  succession. 
Tho  feldspars,  for  example,  composed  mainly  of  silica  and  alumina, 
combined  with  tho  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  and  limo,  do,  in  their 
spontaneous  decomposition,  part  with  the  latter  ingredients,  and  there 
remains  behind,  as  a final  result,  a hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  which 
is  kaolin,  or  clay.  Now,  where  potash  and  soda  fiddspars  are  asso- 
ciated, it  has  l)oen  rcj)catedly  observed  that  tho  soda-compoimd  is 
much  more  readily  decomposed  than  tho  potash-compound,  and  that 
tho  soda-feldspar  becomes  perfectly  friable,  and  fit  for  a further  reduc- 
tion into  clay  before  tho  orthoclose,  or  potash-feldspar,  has  been  altered 
at  all.  Tho  result  of  combined  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies 
acting  upon  rocks  containing  quartz,  with  orthoclose  and  such  soda- 
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feldspars  as  albite  and  oligoclaso,  would  be  thus  a sand-compound  of 
quartz  and  the  less  destructible  potash-feldspar.  Tho  mechanical 
agency  might  bo  air  or  water ; if  the  latter,  there  would  be  found  sus- 
pended in  it  a fine  clay,  consisting  mostly  of  the  partially  decomposed 
soda-feldspar.  Now  this  process  of  destruction  is  evidently  one 
which  must  go  on  in  tho  wearing  away  of  rocks  by  aqueous  agency — ^just 
tho  agency  which  is  tho  most  important  in  such  inquiries  as  the  pre- 
sent, because  most  intimately  associated  with  the  deposition  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  by  such  partial  destruction 
of  the  primal  rocks,  quartz  is  for  tho  most  part  wanting  in  those 
which  contain  a largo  proportion  of  alumina,  while  it  is  abundant  in 
those  in  which  potash-feldspar  predominates.  So  long  as  this  decom- 
position of  alkaline  silicates  is  sub-aerial,  both  tho  silica  and  alkali 
are  removed  in  a soluble  form.  But  as  immense  quantities  of  unde- 
composed fragments  of  the  primal  rock  are  detached  by  atmospheric 
causes,  and  carried  down  to  the  soa,  which  acts  upon  these  with  more 
power  even  than  upon  tho  surfaces  of  the  rock  directly  exposed  to  its 
influence,  tho  process  is  often  sub-marine  and  beneath  tho  sea-bottom 
in  the  midst  of  sediments  containing  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. When  the  silicate  of  soda  is,  under  such  circumstances,  set 
free,  it  reacts  upon  those  earthy  carbonates,  or  upon  the  chlorides  in  tho 
sea-water,  and  forms  in  either  case  a soluble  soda-salt,  and  insoluble 
silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Tho  sources  of  tho  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  sedimentary 
strata,  have  been  tho  decomposition  of  silicates  containing  those  bases, 
such  as  lime-feldspar  and  pyroxene,  and  tho  action  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  feldspars  upon  tiio 
chlorides  of  limo  and  magnesia  originally  present  in  sea-water,  but 
which  have  been  by  this  process  in  subsequent  ages,  in  great  part 
replaced,  by  the  resulting  chloride  of  sodium.  A curious  result  as 
showing  the  sea  to  have  nut  been  originally  as  salt  in  the  primeval  era 
as  it  is  at  the  present  epoch,  and  giving,  if  the  total  coidd  be  ascer- 
tained, the  clay  or  oluminoiu  silicate  of  tho  earth's  crust,  os  a measure 
of  not  only  tho  quantity  of  salt  added  to  tho  primitive  ocean,  but  of 
the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  removed  from  tho  air,  and  of  the 
carbonates  of  limo  and  magnesia  precipitated.  As  the  coarser  sedi- 
ments in  which  quartz  and  orthoclase  prevail  ore  permeable  to 
infiltrating  waters,  their  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron  will 
be  gradually  removed,  leaving  at  lost  only  silica,  alumina,  and  potash 
— the  elements  of  granite.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  finer  marls  and 
clays,  resisting  tho  penetration  of  water,  will  retain  their  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  having  an  excess  of  alumina,  will  by 
their  metamorphism  give  rise  to  basic  limo  and  soda-feldspars,  to 
pyroxene  and  hornblende — the  elements  of  diorites  and  dolerites.  In 
tins  way,  tho  long-continued  operation  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
causes  would  naturally  tend  to  divide  all  tho  erystaUine  silico-alnmi- 
nous  rocks  of  tho  earth’s  crust  into  two  types,  exactly  corresponding 
to  tho  two  classes  of  so-called  igneous  rocks,  tho  trachytic  and 
pyroxonic,  which  geologists  have  supposed  te  hove  been  derived  from 
two  distinct  imaginary  magmas  beneath  it.  When,  however,  ordinary 
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sedimcntory  utrata  have  been  rendered  crystalline  by  metamorphism, 
their  future  altcrability  becomes  difficult,  Ixicause  their  permeability  to 
water  is  so  eiionnously  diminished,  and  it  is  not  until  they  are  once 
more  broken  down  to  the  condition  of  soils  and  sediments,  that  they 
become  again  subjected  to  such  important  chemical  changes  as  we 
have  described.  Hence,  the  mean  proportions  of  alkali  and  alumina 
in  the  composition  of  the  clay  sediments  of  any  geological  period  will 
depend  not  only  upon  the  ago  of  the  formation,  but  upon  the  number 
of  times  its  materials  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  periods  during 
which  they  have  remained  unmetamorphosed  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  infiltrating  waters.  Such  are  tho  general  principles  which 
in  this  excellent  paper  Mr.  Hunt  brings  to  bear  upon  tho  actual  state 
of  tho  metamorphic  rocks  of  Canada  from  tho  Carboniferous  to  the 
Lower  Silurian,  and  down  to  the  azoic  rocks  and  granite,  even  tho 
veins  of  which  he  regards  as  formed  like  metalliforous  veins  by 
aqueous  deposition  in  fissures. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture* 
recently  circulated,  presents  a feature  not  so  common  in  this  country 
as  it  deservedly  ought  to  be,  an  association  of  geological  investigations 
with  the  practical  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Even  in  the  first  few  pages 
on  the  application  of  fish-manure,  and  where  we  should  have  little 
expected  it,  wo  find  practical  hints  from  the  geologist.  Commenting 
on  Mr.  Bruce's  endeavour  to  introduce  this  to  us  very  objectionable 
and  disgraceful  appropriation  of  tho  most  extensive  source  of  animal 
food  which  nature  supplies  to  mankind,  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt  recommends 
the  combination  of  tho  fish-manime  with  calcined  shale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  away  insects  from  tho  plants  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Distilling  a black  bituminous  shale  from  Port  Daniel  at  a red  heat, 
tho  disengaged  vapours  wore  passed  through  a vat  containing  tho  fish, 
which  by  tho  continuance  of  the  heat  were  ultimately  reduced  to  a 
pulpy  mass.  Tho  calcined  shale,  ground  to  powder,  was  mingled 
with  this ; tho  whole  being  then  dried.  Experiments  made  with 
tho  manure  are  reported  to  have  given  satisfactory  results  ; it  might 
be  well  if  English  agriculturists  should  pay  some  attention  to  the 
poorer  kinds  of  bituminous  shales  which  are  met  with  in  tho  British 
Isles,  and  even  the  refuse  of  the  richer  sorts,  such  as  the  Kimmoridge 
and  tho  Glasgow  shales,  which  have  been  used  for  making  gas,  might 
be  in  this  way  turned  to  a useful  and  profitable  aecount,  not  necessa- 
rily for  mixing  with  fish-manure,  tho  use  of  which  wo  have  strongly 
deprecated,  but  for  commiugling  with  many  other  classes  of  manures, 
ns  tho  chief  efficacy  calcined  shale  possesses  against  noxious  insects 
appears  to  bo  in  tho  presence,  or  perhaps  in  the  odour,  of  the  bitu- 
men it  contains ; for  it  is  known  that  coal-tar  applied  to  tho  in- 
terior wood-work  in  greenhouses  has  the  effect  of  expelling  those 
unwelcome  intruders.  Such  bituminous  sandstones  as  those  of  Caith- 
ness, might  thus  be  tiimed  to  profitable  account,  and  there  are  other 

• ' Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture.’ 
Augusta  ; Stevens  and  Hayward,  I8G1-2. 
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rocks  in  various  parts  of  our  island,  which,  although  not  sufficiently 
rich  for  gus-makiug,  contain  quite  sufficient  bituminous  ingredients 
for  agricultural  purposes,  particularly  the  enormous  beds  of  shale 
which  are  at  present  left  untouched  in  our  coal-pits.  But  it  is  not 
in  incidental  suggestions  like  this,  valuable  as  they  may  bo,  that  this 
Beport  shows  in  the  strongest  light  the  important  relations  existing 
between  the  geological  structure  of  a country  and  the  farming  opera- 
tions carried  on  upon  it.  So  high  has  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Maine  considered  the  advantage  of  such  knowledge,  that  it  has 
directed  a special  survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole  State,  “ believing 
that  such  a survey,  ably  conducted,  would  greatly  tend  to  develop  and 
improve  its  agriculturo  ; ” and  urging  at  the  same  time  “ that  the 
utility  and  value  of  such  explorations  are  no  longer  doubtful.”  This 
preliminary  Geological  Survey  has  been  oxocute<l  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Amhurst,  with  Mr.  Goodall,  of  Saco, 
as  chemist,  and  Mr.  Houghton  as  mineralogist.  By  them  the  sea- 
board from  Saco  to  Calais  was  explored,  and  excursions  made  into  the 
interior,  and  to  the  islands ; next  through  the  north  of  Washington 
County  to  Holton,  and  thence  to  Bangor,  Subsequently  up  the 
Penobscot  river,  down  the  Alleguish  and  St.  John  river  to  Woodstock, 
through  the  iron  and  slate  region  of  Piscataquis  Coimty,  the  country 
around  Moosehest  lake  and  the  Penobscot  river.  By  these  explora- 
tions and  the  use  of  the  valuable  observations  previously  mado  by  Dr. 
Jackson  of  Boston,  a sufficient  idea  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
slate  has  been  obtained  for  the  construction  of  a general  map,  to  servo 
as  a basis  for  future  systematic  and  more  thorough  explorations.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  follow  through  the  report  of  this,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  excellent  survey,  but  to  gather  rather  from  it  such  now  or  re- 
markable purely  geological  phenomena,  as  may  be  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  One  of  those  is  a condition  of  the  pebbles  in  a con- 
glomerate bed  on  the  northern  border  of  Washington  County,  which 
is  very  remarkable.  The  inclination  of  the  strata  is  some  65®  east- 
erly ; the  strike  being  N.  8®  W.  The  layers  are  sometimes  contorted, 
and  numerous  narrow  perpendicular  veins  of  quartz  cut  across  their 
bedding  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  conglomerate  consists  in  the 
distortion  and  curvature  of  the  pebbles  it  contains,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  which  is  illustrated  in  &e  accompanying  sketch.  They  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  out, 
curved,  and  pressed  together  by 
the  forces  to  which  they  liad  been 
subjected.  Mr.  Hitchcock  con- 
siders there  is  no  doubt  of  these  pebbles  having  been  curved  since 
the  consolidation  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  embedded ; and  oven 
goes  to  tho  length  of  asserting,  that  such  elongated  pebbles  have  been 
changed  into  tho  siliceous  lamime  of  talcosc  and  micaceous  schists, 
while  the  cement  has  been  converted  into  mica,  the  talc  of  tolcose  schists, 
and  feldspar.  To  effect  tho  change  of  form  of  tho  pebbles,  according 
to  Dr.  Hitchcock’s  views,  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed 
'require  to  have  been  brought  into  a soft  or  yielding  state  like  moistened 
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clay,  and  then  to  have  been  contorted  under  the  application  of  force  or 
pressure ; while  to  effect  their  still  greater  alteration  into  the  lamina! 
of  schists,  he  looks  to  the  further  continued  action  of  chemical  changes 
amongst  the  heterogeneous  sedimentary  materials  in  selecting  and 
combining  the  different  mineral  atoms  in  their  proper  proportions  to 
form  the  now  crystalline  masses. 

Letting  alone  this  lost  topic,  and  conffning  ourselves  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  contortion  only,  if  these  pebbles  were  of  clay,  we  could 
understand  their  being  softened ; but  if  they  are  of  limestone,  saud- 
stono,  slate,  or  flint,  it  is  very  hard  to  believe  they  ever  were  soft- 
ened after  they  were  once  solidified.  The  phenomenon  is,  however, 
exceedingly  remarkable,  and  not  yet  perhaps  clearly  explainable.  It 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  some  class  as  the  Nagel-Flue  of  Switzer- 
land, so  successfully  investigated  by  Mr.  Sorby,  or  as  the  nodular 
bands  of  limestone  in  the  Wenlock  Formation,  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn  by  M.  La  Touche  and  Mr.  Salter.  If  anyone  examines 
the  ordinary  condition  of  a conglomerate,  or  the  nature  of  a sea-beach, 
the  more  or  less  rounded  pebbles  will  bo  found  simply  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  very  rarely  are  any  elongated  or  flat,  except  when  the 
pebbles  are  of  slaty-rocks,  and  never  bent  unless  they  happen  to  bo 
the  ftagmeuts  of  naturally-curved  strata.  In  no  case  are  there  any 
corresponding  lines  of  contortion,  such  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  which 
represents  a section  of  the  Weston  Conglomerate,  in  which  the  peb- 
bles are  drawn  out  and  flattened,  and  compared  by  Dr.  Hitchcock  to 
spheres  of  clay  pulled  out  into  prolate-spheroids ; and  the  prcssiuxj 
of  an  immense  weight  might,  he  thinks,  be  so  continued  as  to  elongate 
a pebble  of  clay  into  the  resemblance  of  a lamina  of  quartz  in  gneiss. 
Ho  makes  intelligible  the  nature  of  the  Weston  Conglomerate  by 
supposing  that  amongst  many  balls  of  clay  some  were  plastic  and 
some  haid,  and  that  these  were  then  subjected  to  such  a pressure  os 
should  pull  out  and  flatten  all  the  plastic  ones,  which  would  thus 
have  their  forms  modified  by  the  tmyiolding  ones,  the  plastic  pebbles 
fitting  on  the  solid  ones  like  a cap  on  the  human  head.  “ We  find,” 
he  says,  “ among  the  distorted  pebbles  cases  of  this  nature.  Some 
pebbles  have  b^n  more  plastic  than  others,  and  the  results  are: 
indentations  of  the  harder  into  the  softer  ones,  carves  around  the  hard 
ones,  or  the  fitting  of  one  into  another  like  a ball  into  its  socket,  or 
the  ends  of  the  elongated  pebbles  may  only  fit  upon  each  other  to 
economize  space  ” — ns  in  the  woodcut. 

An  example  of  the  first  stage  of  the  distortion  of  pebbles  is  to  be 
seen  near  Newport,  R.  I.  The  lower  carboniferous  conglomerate  at 
Alms  House,  north  of  that  city,  is  in  a normal  state,  and  consists  of  a 
mass  of  loosely-cemented  cobble-stones,  &om  on  inch  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  all  round  or  spheroidal ; but  two  miles  farther,  at  Fiu-gatory, 
there  is  another  mass  of  conglomerate,  nearly  of  the  some  age,  having 
the  pebbles  much  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  strike,  flattened, 
and  often  indented,  “ by  being  pressed  one  into  the  other ; ” they  are 
sometimes  a good  deal  bent,  occasionoUy  in  two  directions,  the  whole 
being  cut  across  by  parallel  joints  or  fissures,  varying  in  distance 
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from  ono  or  two  inches  to  many  feet.  The  cement  is  very  meagre,  and 
consists  of  talcose  schist,  containing  crystals  of  magnetite : the 
pebbles,  however,  are  firmly  adherent.  In  small  flexures  of  the  strata, 
Dr.  Hitchcock  has  observed  the  elongated  pebbles  bent  at  the  same 
angles. 

The  part  of  the  ‘ Piiilosophieal  Transactions  of  the  Ro)ti1  Society,’* 
containing  Professor  Owen’s  valuable  and  admirable  Ibeport  on  the 
extraordinary  bird-remains  from  the  litliographic  limestone  of  Pappen- 
heim — the  Archceopteryx  macronis — has  been  published  during  the  past 
month,  and  the  full  particulars  of  the  memorable  description  which 
excited  such  attention  at  Burlington  House,  in  the  November  of  last 
year,  are  now  before  the  world.  It  appears  to  have  received  little 
alteration  or  emendation,  as  far  as  our  memory  wiU  permit  our  judging, 
since  the  time  of  its  first  reading,  when  the  completeness  and  lucid- 
ness of  the  account  were  features  which  prominently  struck  all  hearers. 
The  first  evidence  of  bird-remains  in  the  8olenhofon-beds  was,  as  it  is 
well  known,  the  impression  of  a single  feather,  described  and  figm-ed, 
with  his  characteristic  minuteness  and  care,  by  Hermann  von  Mayer, 
in  the  ‘ Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie,’  under  the  title  of  Archceopieryx 
lithograplitea,  and  although  it  is  most  probable  that  the  class  of  birds 
was  represented  in  the  Solenhofen  age  by  more  than  one  fiunily,  Pro- 
fesssor  Owen  has  retained  the  gcueric  appellation  of  Archfcopteryx  for 
the  present  specimen.  As  the  reptilian  pterodoctyles  of  the  litho- 
graphic stone  differ  in  the  length  of  their  tails — some  having  extremely 
long  ones,  as  the  Itamphorhynrhm  longicaudus,  and  others  scarcely 
any,  as  the  Pterodarlylua  crassirostris,  so  wo  may  expect  to  find 
similar  differences  in  the  strange  birds  which  lived  in  those  days ; and 
just  as  the  original  appellation  of  Griphosaurus  given  to  it  by  Wagner, 
under  the  idea  of  its  being  a feathered  reptile,  has  been  chang^  to 
ArchsBoptcryx,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  generic  term  may 
not  yet  have  to  be  again  altered. 

Professor  Owen’s  paper  commences  with  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  specimen  was  found  and  those  under  which  it 
was  acquired  for  our  national  collection.  The  exposed  bones  in  the 
specimen  are  then  named,  and  one  after  another  compared  with  those 
of  recent  birds  of  different  species,  and  the  corresponding  bones  of 
various  fossil  pterodactyles,  a comparison  requiring  unusual  care  and 
accuracy  on  account  of  the  previously  suppos^  reptilian  characters  of 
the  singular  remains.  By  his  examination  and  comparison  Professor 
Owen  has  proved  the  general  ornithic  nature  of  the  fossil — a conclusion 
which  must  be  henceforth  adopted ; although  there  are  some  points 
which  cannot  bo  settled  by  the  present  relics,  and  which  may  hereafter, 
when  fresh  examples  revive  the  subject,  give  rise  to  some  important 
considerations.  A magnificent  lithograph  of  natural  size  is  given  of 
the  principal  slab  and  its  contents,  oven  to  its  ripples  and  surface- 
marUngs,  by  Mr.  Dinkel,  who  has  as  conscientiously  done  his  duty  in 
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as  faithful  a representation  as  it  is  in  an  artist’s  power  to  attain.  But 
neither  Mr.  Dinkel  nor  any  other  artist  can  free  himself  from  a bias 
of  ideas.  The  hand  will  follow  the  mind,  and  given  the  notion  of  a 
fish’s  head,  and  the  pencil  will  involuntarily  portray  the  resemblance 
in  figuring  the  object  to  which  the  resemblance  is  assigned.  When 
Professor  Owen  first  described  the  Pappenheim  specimen,  he  made  no 
mention  of  what  has  since  been  described  by  Mr.  Mackie  as  the  brain 
or  cast  of  the  cerebral  cavity  of  the  skull,  nor  of  certain  osseous  relics 
which  in  the  present  publication  are  referred  to  as  a “ premaxillary 
bone,  and  its  impression  resembling  that  of  a fossil  fish.”  And  yet 
these  objects  are  perhaps  among,  if  not  actually,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  fossilized  remains.  The  nodule  representing  the  brain,  it  is 
admitted  by  the  Professor,  may  be,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Evans,  “ part 
of  the  cranium  with  the  cast  of  the  brain  of  . the  Archampteryx but 
of  the  so-called  fish-head  he  makes  no  other  remark  than  the  quotation 
above,  “ resembling  that  of  a fossil  fish.”  Nor  do  we  blame  bis  reti- 
cence. Every  woid  Professor  Owen  says  carries  weight,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  object  is  certainly  in  so  obscure  a state  that  no  one,  without 
further  illustrative  fossils,  could  by  any  possibility  determine  what  it 
is.  It  woidd  be  discordant  with  ^ oiu*  present  knowledge  to  find  a 
bird’s  beak  containing  teeth  in  sockets,  yet  that  would  not  be  more 
extraordinary  nor  more  out  of  all  comparisons  with  living  things  than 
a long  tail  such  as  the  Archmopteryx  undoubtedly  possesses.  Yet 
such  a toothed  bill  may  be  possible.  After  many  days’  careful  study 
and  comparison  wo  could  not  convince  ourselves  that  this  object  was  a 
fish’s  jaw,  nor  could  wo  find  evidence  enough  to  assert  that  it  was  a 
bird’s  beak  with  teeth ; but  it  certainly  has,  as  it  lies  in  the  slab,  as 
much  likeness  to  a beak  as  to  a premaxillary,  and  as  there  is  not  a 
fish-scale  nor  a fish-bone  in  the  whole  slab,  nor  in  its  counterpart,  nor 
a speck  nor  portion  of  a fish  in  either,  it  is  as  possible  for  tins  object 
to  belong  to  the  Archaeopteryx  as  to  any  other  creature. 

The  general  ornithic  nattire  of  the  fossil  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  indisputable,  but  not  so  positive  do  we  think  can  anyone  be  as 
to  its  exceptional  characters.  If  the  Arch»opteryx  had  in  its  long 
vertebrate  tail,  one  character  so  exceptional  as  not  to  bo  matched  by 
any  existing  or  any  other  fossil  bird,  it  may  have  had  other  characters 
as  exceptional ; and  although  we  should  say  that  no  bird  that  preened 
its  feathers  would  have  teeth,  yet  the  beak  of  a bird  is  but  a modi- 
fied mammalian  jaw,  just  as  the  whole  structure  of  birds  is  a 
modification  of  the  mammalian  type ; so  it  is  not  without  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  a bird’s  jaw  may  bo  in  such  a state  of  development  as 
to  retain  some  traces  of  teeth.  Nor  can  wo  bo  certain,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  there  are  no  reptilian  affinities,  or,  at  least,  resemblances  in  the 
structure  of  the  wings.  Had  the  manus  of  Archteopteryx  been  adapted 
for  the  support  of  a membranous  wing,  the  extent  to  which  the 
skeleton  is  preserved,  and  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  fossil  Ptoro- 
sauria  in  the  lithographic  stone,  render  it  almost  certain,  os  Professor 
Owen  properly  observes,  that  some  of  these  most  characteristic  long 
slender  bones  of  the  pterosaurian  wing-fingers  would  have  been  visible 
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if  ench  had  existed  in  the  present  specimen  ; and  besides  this  negatiye 
evidence,  the  positive  proof  of  the  bird-like  proportions  of  the  pinion, 
and  the  existence  of  quill-feathers  sufficiently  evince  the  true  class- 
affinity  of  the  Archieopteryx.  We  are,  however,  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  those  singular  wing-hooks  were  attached  to  the  main 
bones  of  the  wing,  and  of  all  the  comparisons  which  Professor  Owen 
has  made  with  the  spur- winged  birds,  such  os  the  Merula  dactyloptera, 
A me)’  gamhensit,  Parra  jacana,  Palamedea  comuia,  and  Megapodiui, 
there  are  none,  we  believe,  which  give  us  a single  illustration  of  the 
same  character  of  organization  os  is  exhibited  by  the  claw-hooks  in  the 
Archasopteryx.  Indeed,  Professor  Owen  admits  that  in  this  respect,  it 
differs  fiom  every  known  bird  in  having  “two  free  nnguicnlate  Agit^” 
i.  e.  the  wing-hooks,  “ in  the  hand,”  and  that  “ these  digits  in  the 
slenderness  of  the  penultimate  phalanx  do  resemble  the  nnguicnlate 
digits  in  the  hand  of  the  Pterodactyle.'*  But  it  is  true,  as  Professor 
Owen  continues,  that  “ the  claw  has  not  the  characteristio  depth  or 
breadth  of  that  of  the  Pterodactyle  ; and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  much 
lengthened  metacor}>al  and  phalangial  bones  of  the  fifth  digit,  or 
pecnliar  wing-finger  of  the  flying  reptile.”  We  doubt,  however,  if 
the  wing-claws  of  the  Archaeopteryx  are  comparable  with  the  spurs  of 
the  jacana,  or  of  the  screamer ; and  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
skeletons  of  either  are  obtainable  in  this  country  for  comparison. 

Those  are  questions,  however,  which  it  is  judicious  of  tte  Professor 
to  avoid  until  there  is  sufficient  evidence  collected  to  warrant,  if  not 
a decisive,  at  least  a reliable  opinion.  It  is  quite  a different  thing  for 
us  to  point  them  out,  that  the  importance  of  obtaining  further  illus- 
trative specimens  may  be  borne  in  mind. 


VI.  MICROSCOPICAL  SCIENCE. 

As  the  advance  of  all  physical  science  depends  in  a great  measure  on 
the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  instruments  with  which  it  is  studied, 
we  propose  devoting  this,  our  first  article  on  the  progress  of  Micro- 
Rcopictd  research,  to  a brief  exposition  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  recently  made  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  Our  next 
article,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  be  devoted  to  a review  of  the  modem 
standard  works  on  the  Microscope,  and  its  mode  of  application  ; and 
then,  having  as  it  were,  sot  uur  house  in  order,  we  shall  bo  prepared 
in  our  subsequent  Numbers  to  enter  directly  on  the  true  object  of  our 
work,  namely,  to  keep  our  readers  au  couranl  with  the  progress  of 
microscopical  inquiry. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  do  not  at  the  present  day  require  to  say 
anything  in  support  of  tlio  claims  of  the  microscope  to  public  atten- 
tion. Scientific  men  have  nnanimously  decided  in  its  favour,  and 
although,  among  the  general  public,  there  arc  still  individuals  to  be 
encountered  who  regard  its  teachings  with  distmst,  their  number  is 
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day  by  day  becoming  more  and  more  limited,  us  tho  object,  and  powers 
of  tho  instrument  are  becoming  better  and  better  understood.  Many 
false  doctrines  have  no  doubt  been  promulgated  in  cousequcnce  of  tho 
employment  of  tlie  microscope  ; but  for  one  that  depended  on  tho 
imperfection  of  tho  instrument,  a thousiuul  arose  from  a defect  in  tho 
observer.  We  are  even  forced  to  admit,  that  there  are  still  amongst  us, 
men  who  without  any  previous  training,  or  special  aptitude  for  micro- 
scopical research,  damage  tho  cause  in  which  they  are  volunteers,  by 
insisting  upon  publishing  tho  result  of  their  labours,  and  loading  our 
journals  with  false  data  and  erroneous  theories ; which  although 
perhaps  perfectly  hannless  in  themselves,  nevertheless  clog  the 
chariot  wheels  of  progress.  And  what  is  still  mure  unfortunate,  these 
would-be  discoverers  often  become  the  worst  enemies  of  the  micro- 
serope  : for,  as  in  the  course  of  time,  they  sec  their  cherished  facts 
and  theories  one  by  one  swept  away,  instead  of  attributing  this  their 
misfortune  to  its  proper  cause,  they  seek  to  turn  the  blame  against  the 
instriunent,  which  they  imagine  misled  tliem.  In  a word,  the  enemies 
of  tho  microscope,  at  the  present  time,  are  only  to  be  found,  either 
among  those  who  do  not  possess  on  instrument,  or  possessing  one,  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  Komember,  wo  do  not  consider  that  a man 
knows  how  to  employ  tho  microscope  because  he  con  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  infusoria  in  a drop  of  water,  exhibit  muscular  fibres  on 
prepared  slides,  or  focus  photographs  of  tho  Itoyal  family,  not  bigger 
than  a pin’s  point ; fur  nine  out  of  every  dozen  of  men  who  can  do 
that  ore  uneqiml  to  the  preparation  and  demonstration  of  a piece 
of  simple  cellular  tissue.  If  tho  microscope  fails  to  assist  such  as 
we  have  just  been  describing,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  fail  to 
assist  others,  even  although  they  are  not  scientific  men. 

The  education  requisite  for  microscopical  inquiry  is  a special 
education,  attainable  by  every  ordinarily  educated  man,  either  by 
means  of  books,  or,  what  is  still  better,  by  oral  instruction.  In  jiroof 
of  this  assertion  wo  have  only  to  look  around  us,  and  see  in  whose 
hands  tho  microscopo  is  now  being  turned  to  account,  and  we  shall  at 
once  iKjrceive  that  the  employment  of  tho  instrument  is  no  longer  the 
monopoly  of  professional  men.  It  has  oven  passed  through  the 
second  stage  of  its  career,  and  after  having  for  a time  occupied  tho 
place  of  instructor  of  tho  idle  hour  to  the  amateur,  has  entered,  in  tho 
hands  of  tho  commercial  class,  upon  tho  third  phase  of  its  existence. 
Tho  liquids  wo  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  tho  clothes  we  wear,  have  each 
been  found  to  lie  within  its  scope.  Hence  tho  microscope  is  to  be 
mot  with  in  tho  oflSce,  in  the  warehouse,  and  in  the  shop.  It  is  con- 
sulted in  ascertaining  the  piuity  of  tlom,  in  revealing  the  nature  of 
arrowroot,  in  unmasking  the  adulterations  of  coffee,  and  in  innume- 
rable other  ways  advancing  the  interests  of  trade.  And  it  would  prove 
even  still  more  useful  in  its  commercial  capacity,  if  men  would  but 
refrain  from  seeking  its  assistance  until  they  had  exhausted  the  infor- 
mation attainable  by  the  unaided  eye ; for  the  true  object  of  tlio 
microscope  is  not  to  supplant,  as  too  many  imagine,  but  to  extend  our 
ordinary  means  of  observation,  and  when  so  employed  it  never  fails 
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to  yield  important  information.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  bo  supposed 
from  these  remarks,  that  we  would  try  to  limit  its  field  of  usefulness, 
for  our  object  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  endeavour  to  enlarge  it.  The 
advice  wo  give  has,  in  fact,  this  object  in  view,  and  is  simply  that  if, 
instead  of  directly  placing  an  object  under  the  microscope,  the  observer 
will  first  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it  carefully  with  the  naked  eye, 
he  will  find  himself  in  a far  better  position  to  form  a correct  judgment 
of  its  nature  on  seeing  it  under  the  magnifying-glass,  than  if  he  had 
omitted  previously  to  do  so. 

Having  said  this  much  regarding  the  observer,  wo  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  his  instnunent.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  of 
good  quality.  When  we  speak  of  a microscope  being  of  good  quality, 
we  do  nut  mean  that  it  should  have  handsome  and  elaborate  brass  work, 
fur  that  port  which  is  so  attractive  to  the  eye  is  the  least  valuable 
of  the  whole.  ’Tis  in  the  object-glasses — 'tis  in  the  lenses,  that  the 
real  value  of  the  instrument  resides,  and  thus  it  was  that  scientific 
men  so  long  preferred  the  low-priced  insignificant-looking  foreign 
microscopes  of  Nachet  and  Oberhauscr,  to  the  elaborately  got-np  Eng- 
lish instniments.  The  foreign  opticians  sacrificed  appearance  to  utility, 
while  too  many  of  our  home  manufacturers  sacrificed  utility  to  appear- 
ance. At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  British  manufacturor  is 
inferior  to  none,  even  in  low-priced  instruments,  while,  as  is  well 
known,  his  superiority  in  those  costing  from  thirty  guineas,  and  up- 
wards, has  never  been  matter  of  dispute. 

Before  speaking  of  the  cheap  instruments,  wo  must  first  coll  special 
attention  to  the  high-power  object-glasses  that  have  been  recently  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Ross,  Powell  and  Lcaland,  and  Smith,  Beck  and 
Heck,  the  value  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate,  seeing  that 
there  can  be  no  end  to  discovery,  so  long  as  there  is  no  end  to  instru- 
mental jHjrfectiou.  In  our  opinion,  the  only  boundary  that  human 
knowlcnlgo  admits  of,  is  that  imposed  upon  it,  by  the  limited  means 
of  physical  observation.  Every  additional  magnifying  power  is,  as  it 
Were,  a new  world  gained. 

Tho  progress  of  science,  therefore,  depends  os  much  upon  the 
mechanician,  as  upon  tho  observer,  for  tho  acumen  of  the  latter  would 
fail  to  reach  its  goal,  if  unassisted  by  the  skill  of  tho  former. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Ross  was  tho  first  to  succeed  in  manu- 
facturing on  object-glass  of  i'(  of  an  inch  focus,  and  that  shortly  after- 
wanls  Powell  and  Lcaland  ovorstepiicd  him  by  producing  a yij,  which, 
for  tho  time  being,  was  regarded  as  quite  a scientific  curiosity.  The  latter 
manufacturers  have  now,  however,  stimulated  by  Professor  Beale,  out- 
stripped themselves,  and  actually  manufactured  a workable  lens  of  no 
less  than  of  an  inch  focus.  Since  then,  Ross  has  improved  his  iV, 
and  Smith,  Bock  and  Beck  have  produced  a Perhaps  it  will  be 
better,  if  before  describing  the  yy,  we  first  say  a few  words  regarding 
tho  tV  of  Ross,  and  the  -^g  as  now  supplied  by  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck. 
Tho  advantages  of  the  new  iii  are  its  having  a large  front  distance 
with  a maximum  of  real  angle  of  aperture.  It  will  work  through 
glass  the  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bear  the  highest  oye-pieocs.  These 
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improvements  have  l»ceu  aceomplislied  by  employing  specimens  of 
glass  which  allow  the  minimum  of  thickness  of  media  to  be  used. 
The  powers  with  this  objective  range  from  GOO  to  4,000.  The  ^ is 
also  so  constructed,  ns  to  admit  a largo  pencil  of  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  a sjjace  between  its  front  lens  and  the  covering-ghiss 
of  the  slide  sufficieut  to  allow  of  the  examination  of  ordinary  objects. 
The  magnifies  with  the  throe  eyepieces,  950,  1,700,  3,100,  linear; 
its  aperture  is  140  degrees ; and  the  thickness  of  tho  covering-glass, 
to  which  it  will  adjust,  is  ’005  of  an  inch. 

Tho  -j'y  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lenland,  as  we  already  said,  was 
first  mode  at  tho  suggestion  of  Dr.  Beale,  and  wo  can  corroborate  from 
personal  experience  tho  expression  mode  uso  of  by  tho  jurors  of  the 
lato  International  Exhibition,  namely,  that  it  is  possible  to  see  by  its 
means  evidences  of  structure  which  are  under  ordinary  powers  utterly 
undistinguishablc.  On  looking  at  an  object  with  tho  -j*,-,  after  having 
first  used  the  i of  an  inch,  one  is  immediately  struck  vrith  the  great 
difference  in  size  which  it  presents.  Tho  object  looks  six  times  as  large 
as  it  did  with  tlie  i of  an  inch,  and  although  of  course  the  field  is 
darker,  it  is  not  nearly  so  dark  as  one  might  be  led  to  expect,  consider- 
ing that  we  are  employing  a magnifying  power  of  1,300  diameters. 

In  order  to  see  objects  distinctly  with  the  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  use  a good  light ; but  it  does  not  require  that  the  light 
should  Ito  very  much  stronger  than  that  ordinarily  employed  when 
using  a quarter.  Tho  common  microscope-lamp,  and  achromatic 
condenser,  are  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  illumination. 
Like  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck’s  Powell  and  Lcoland's  th  object-glass 
is  adapted  to  suit  any  English  microscope,  to  bo  used  with  a covering- 
glass  of  ‘005  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  to  leave  a sufficient  space 
between  tho  lower  lens  and  the  glass  to  admit  of  its  being  employed 
in  the  examination  of  ordinary  objects.  The  iV  consists,  like  all  other 
good  objectives,  of  eight  lenses,  two  triplets,  and  one  doublet.  Tho 
front  one,  indeed,  measures  only  ‘025  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to 
tho  naked  eye  looks  like  a small  diamond  in  its  setting.  It  is, 
however,  a vast  deal  more  valuable  than  a diamond  of  tho  same 
dimensions. 

There  is  great  difficulty  experienced  in  tho  manufacture  of  these 
lenses  ; for  they  have  actually  to  be  ground  under  a microscope. 
This  arises  not  simply  because  of  their  small  size,  but  in  order  to 
enable  tho  workman  to  keep  tho  surfaces  perfectly  level,  as  a deviation 
of  as  little  as  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  would  give  rise  to  both 
spherical,  and  chromatic  aberration.  To  specify  tho  particular  class 
of  objects  for  which  the  ^ is  adapted,  is  not  our  present  purpose. 

We  have  now  to  say  a few  words  regarding  tho  improvements  that 
have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  construction  of  the  large  micro- 
saqx)  stands.  These  have  for  tho  most  part  been  devised  by  Mr. 
Ross,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  additional  working  room  for  the 
illuminating  apparatus  beneath  tho  stage,  in  order  to  acquire  tho 
greatest  possible  angle  for  simple  oblique  illumination.  i»  This  object 
bos  been  accomplished,  os  will  be  seen  in  tho  figure,  by  reducing  the 
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thickness  of  the  mechanical  and  sub-stages.  A still  further  improve- 
ment has  been  made  by  adding  an  additional  tube,  and  thereby  adapt- 
ing the  instrument  to  the  binocular  arrangement.  Moreover,  Mr.  Ross 
has  graduated  the  circular  parts  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  stages  so 
as  to  enable  the  observer  to  use  the  instrument  as  a goniometer. 


We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  our  next  head, 
namely,  the  diminished  cost  of  instruments  for  the  use  of  students 
and  others. 

At  our  public  institutions  where  there  are  large  microscopical 
classes,  os,  for' example,  at  University  College,  London,  and  at  tho 
University  of  Edinburgh,  tho  great  majority  of  the  students  have 
hitherto  been  supplied  with  tho  foreign  instruments  of  Nachet  and 
Oberhanser,  costing  about  81.  each.  Now,  however,  English  opticians 
are  catting  the  ground  from  beneath  the  foreigner’s  feet,  by  producing 
really  good  usefiil  instruments  at  similar  prices.  Tho  most  recently 
constructed  microscope  of  the  kind,  is  that  just  brought  out  by  Parkes 
of  Birmingham. 
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It  is  a handsomc-looking  instrument  of  tlio  form  represented  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut. 


This  microscope  is  made  entirely  of  brass,  imd  is  16  inches  high. 
At  first  sight,  it  looks  like  an  instrmnent  costing  18Z.  or  20Z.,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  octiuil  price.  It  is  supplied  with  two  powers 
of  a quarter  and  of  an  inch  focus,  two  ej'cpieces,  a polarising 
apparatus,  a coarse  and  fine  adjustment,  a magnetic  stage,  a circular 
diaphragm,  a double  mirror,  and  a stage  condenser. 

The  microscope  is  so  constructed  as  to  fit  into  a hexagonal  box ; 
the  bottom  of  which  forms  the  stand  of  the  instnunent,  and  into 
which  are  set  the  re<iuisite  apparatus.  So,  no  sooner  is  the  top  of 
the  box  removed,  than  the  microscope  is  found  in  its  place  all  ready 
for  use.  The  objectives  and  eyepieces  are,  as  we  have  said,  fitted 
into  the  stand  round  the  instrument,  so  that  they  can  bo  adjusted 
at  a 'moment’s  notice,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  done  more  efiec- 
tively  they  are  fitted  with  slip  as  well  as  screw  attachments. 

Moreover,  the  mahogany  stwd  is  polished,  and  has  a circular  groove 
roimd  it,  to  receive  the  lip  of  a glass-bell  jar,  so  that  the  box  cover 
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may  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  travelling,  and  the  instrument,  with 
its  glass  shade,  forms  a handsome  ornament  to  a room,  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

If  Mr.  Parkes  furnishes  a quality  of  lenses  to  all  his  microscopes 
made  on  this  plan,  similar  to  those  attached  to  the  instrument  wo  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  at  University  College,  we  must  admit  ho  will 
prove  a formidable  rival  to  foreign  instrument  makers. 

There  are  still  lower  priced  instruments,  which  are  extremely  well 
adapted  for  educational  purix>se6,  now  being  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Higbley,  Pillischer,  Baker,  and  Smith  and  Beck ; but  the  consideration 
of  these  we  must  defer  to  a future  occasion,  and  for  the  present  turn 
our  attention  to  the  binocular  microscope. 

As  is  well  known,  the  purpose  of  the  binocular  microscope  is  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  correct  observation,  arising  from 
our  having  to  view  on  object  with  only  one  eye.  Mr.  Wenham,  by  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  has  accomplished  this  in  a most  satisfactory 
manner,  at  least,  as  far  as  low  magnifying  powers  ore  concerned  ; 
there  is  still,  however,  room  for  improvement  with  respect  to  high 
magnifying  powers.  By  means  of  a small  prism  mounted  in  a brass 
box  which  slides  into  the  draw  tube  immediately  over  the  objective, 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  object  are  reflected  in  two  direc- 
tions. w'hich  by  means  of  a double  body  are  conveyed  to  both  eyes,  and 
thereby  give  a stereoscopic  view  of  the  substance  under  observation. 
This  is  a most  important  point  gained,  when  uneven  surfaces  ore 
being  examined,  because  it  enables  the  observer  at  once  to  judge  of 
the  position,  form,  and  relative  distance  of  the  various  ports  without 
altering  the  focus  of  the  microscope. 

So  valuable,  indeed,  has  this  improvement  been  considered,  that  all 
opticians  arc  now  prepared  to  attach  on  additional  draw  tube  and 
prism  to  any  of  the  ordinary  tmiocular  instruments,  and  thereby  make 
them  answer  both  purposes.  Fur  be  it  remembered,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  a binocuW  body  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  employment 
of  the  instrument  as  a single-eyed  microscope. 

As  it  is  impossible,  in  this  short  review,  to  describe  all  the  varieties 
of  binocular  microscopes  now  placed  before  the  public,  wo  must  limit 
our  remarks  to  the  one  which  we  consider  the  most  perfect. 

The  binocular,  which  we  believe  is  most  deserving  of  this  title,  is 
that  just  brought  out  by  Mr.  Collins  (of  Titclifield  Street,  Portland 
Place,  London).  It  is  constructed  on  the  model  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Harley,  and  contains  all  the  recent  improvements  for  com- 
bining rapidity  of  application,  with  simplicity  in  manipulation.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  the  saving  of  time  is  concerned,  we  scarcely  know  how 
a change  for  the  better  could  be  devised.  It  possesses  also  the  further 
advantage  of  having  the  apparatus  so  arranged  as  to  render  it  a nuittcr 
of  difficulty  to  put  it  out  of  order.  The  whole  apparatus  of  the  in- 
strument, prism,  polariscope,  stoge  condenser,  objectives  of  laith  high 
and  low  powers,  &c.,  &c.,  are  attached  to  the  microscropc  itself,  and 
that,  too,  in  such  a manner  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  place  them 
in  exact  position  without  the  turn  of  a single  screw,  or  a moment's 
delay. 
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A glance  at  the  accompanying  woodcnt  will  greatly  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  this  mode  of  arrangement. 


The  microscope  as  is  here  seen,  is  fixed  into  the  bottom  of  the 
mahogany  box  which  forms  at  the  some  time  the  stand.  Round  it, 
like  the  one  previously  described,  which  is  in  this  respect  made  on 
Dr.  Harley’s  model,  a groove  is  run  to  receive  the  lip  of  a gloss 
shade.  The  instrument  itself  is  made  of  polished  brass,  and  is  eighteen 
inches  high.  The  eyepieces  are  supplied  with  shades  (o,  a)  to  protect 
the  eyes. 

These  ore  a great  comfort  to  the  observer  when  ho  is  using  the 
instrument  for  any  length  of  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  transverse  arm  (/),  is  the  box  which  contains 
both  Wenham’s  binocular  prism,  and  the  analyser  of  the  polariscopo ; 
and  by  merely  drawing  it  a little  out,  or  pushing  it  further  in,  tho 
instrument  can  be  instantly  changed  from  a binocular  to  a uniocular, 
and  still  farther  to  a polarising  microscope. 

Immediately  beneath  (/)  are  the  two  objectives,  a quarter,  and  an 
inch ; so  that  in  order  to  change  tho  power,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
slide  them  backwards  or  forwards.  Moreover,  these  are  fitted  with  the 
tmivorsal  screw,  so  that  either  of  them  may  be  detached,  as  in  an 
ordinary  instrument,  and  a t,  a or  any  other  power,  put  in  its  place 
at  the  option  of  the  observer.  The  instrument  is  fitted  with  a coarse 
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and  fine  adjustment,  and  has  dho  additional  advantage  of  a magnetic 
stage,  in  the  cross-bar  (h)  of  which  is  a groove,  in  order  that  the 
observer  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  applying  a Maltwood’s  finder,  as  in 
largo  instruments  possessing  movable  stages.*  Beneath  the  stage  is 
seen  the  polariser  (p),  fitted  into  the  circular  diaphragm. 

The  double  mirror  (ni)  possesses  a triple  joint,  so  that  it  can  bo 
applied  obliquely  in  all  directions.  Indeed,  as  wo  before  said,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  an  instrument  could  bo  devised  of  a more  simple, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  perfect  construction  at  the  price. 

Having  now  given  our  readers  an  insight  into  the  most  important 
improvements  that  have  been  recently  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  instrument,  wo  purpose  in  our  next  Number  introducing  to  their 
notice,  the  various  works  on  the  microscope,  and  its  mode  of  appli- 
cation. 


Vn.  MINING,  MINERALOGY,  AND  METALLURGY. 


Thi  Mining  operations  of  these  islands  may  be  regarded  as  amongst  the 
most  important  of  our  industries  taxing, — as  they  do,  to  the  utmost — 
the  powers  of  man’s  endurance,  and  the  resources  of  engineering 
science  ; requiring  the  boldest  expenditure  of  an  enormous  capital,  and 
adding  nearly  thirty  millions  sterling  to  our  national  wealth.  Hidden 
in  our  rocks  is  the  “ hoarded  treasure,”  but  man,  the  magician,  with 
the  wand  of  industry,  brings  it  forth  to-day  and  converts  the  valueless 
ores  into  valuable  metals,  which  minister  in  a thousand  forms  to  the 
necessities  of  human  existence. 

The  subterranean  explorations  now  in  active  progress  in  this 
country,  claim  the  labours  of  above  300,000  Miners,  independently  of 
men,  boys  and  women,  employed  at  the  surface.  They  task  the  powers 
of  thousands  of  steam-engines  in  pmnping  the  waters  from  the  depths ; 
in  drawing  the  minerals  from  the  mines  ; in  lowering  and  raising  the 
men ; and  in  restoring  pure  air  to  those  dark  recesses  in  which  the 
atmosphere  is  rapidly  suffering  deterioration  from  several  causes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  upwards  of  3,000  collieries,  and  not 
less  than  1,000  metalliferous  mines  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  produce  of  these — in  the  more  important  minerals  only — daring 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  as  follows  :]■ — 


Coals 
I non  OnE 
COPPEB 
Tin  . 

liEAD 

Zinc 

Pyrites 


'1861. 

Tons. 

. 85,635,214 
. 7,215,518 

. 231,487 

11.640 
. 90,696 

. 15,770 

• 125,135 


1862. 

Tons, 

81,638,:{38 
7,562,240 
224,171 
14,127 
95,311  , 
7,497 
98,433 


Maltwood's  finder  can  be  obtained  at  Smith, 


Ihk'b 


ond  Beck’s. 


t These,  and  all  tlie  statistical  returns  given,  are  token  from  the  ‘Mineral 
Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,’  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.8.,  which  are  published 
annually  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 
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In  addition  to  those,  of  ores  of  the  metals,  onr  mines  give  ns 
Silver,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Tungsten,  Antimony,  Manganese,  and  others. 
Of  earthy  minerals  we  produce  Barytes,  Strontian,  and  Gypsum,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Lime,  Magnesia,  Porcelain  and  other  clays,  while 
the  Salt  districts  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  give  us  above  900,000 
tons  of  Salt  annually. 

[Gold  must  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  product  from  British  rocks 
but  the  Quartz  lodes  in  the  vicinity  of  DolgeUy  gave  ns  of  that  precious 
metal,  in  1861,  2,784  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  of  10,8171.,  and  in 
1862,  5,299  standard  ounces,  the  value  of  which  was  30,390/. 

Nearly  all  the  Lead  ores  of  these  Islands  contain  Silver,  and  from 
this  source,  by  an  interesting  Metallurgical  process,  wo  obtained,  in 
1861,  569,530  ounces,  and  in  1862,  686,123  ounces  of  sterling  Silver. 

From  the  returns  obtained  by  the  ‘ Mining  llecord  ’ Office,  wo 
learn  that  the  values  of  the  Metals  produced  from  the  ores  of  the 
British  Islands  alone,  and  Coals,  were  at  the  place  of  production — 

In  1861  at  34,602.853/. 

In  1862  at  34,691,037/. 

In  this  rapid  sketch,  we  endeavour  to  convey  a correct  idea  of  the 
importance  of  our  Mining  operations,  without  loading  our  pages  with 
details,  which  may  be  consulted  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  publication  already  quoted. 

Directly  connected  with  our  Coal-Mining,  one  question  of  the 
highest  importance  has  been  recently  revived : — that  is,  the  probable 
duration  of  our  coal-beds.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  in  his  Address  as 
President  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  recent  Meeting  at  Now- 
castle-on-Tyne.  spoke  as  follows  on  this  subject : — “ By  combining 
the  known  thickness  of  the  various  workable  scams  of  coal,  and  com- 
puting the  area  of  the  surface  imder  which  they  lie,  it  is  easy  to  arrive 
at  an  estimate  of  the  total  quantity  comprised  in  our  cool-bearing 
strata.  Assuming  4,000  feet  as  the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  carry  on  mining  operations,  and  rejecting  all  scams 
of  less  thon  two  feet  in  thickness,  the  entire  available  coal  existing  in 
these  Islands  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  about  80,000  millions 
of  tons,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  would  l>e  exhausted 
in  930  years  ; but,  with  a continued  yearly  increase  of  two  millions 
and  three  quarters  of  tons,  would  only  last  two  hnnilred  and  twelve 
years,”  * 

Mr.  Greenwoll  stated  a few  years  since  his  opinion  that  “the 
Northern  coal-field  would  continue  331  years.”  Mr.  T.  Y.  Hall 
agrees  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Greenwoll,  and  taking  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  Newcastle  coal-field  at  14  miUions  of  tons,  he  gives 
365  years  as  the  period  at  which  this  coal-field  will  bo  exhausted. 
Mr.  Fordyce  in  1860,  supposing  the  drain  upon  this  coal-field  to  be 
20  miUions  of  tons  annually,  says,  “ then  at  this  rate  of  demand  the 
coal-field  would  bo  exhausted  in  the  coru^e  of  256  years.”')’ 

• Report  of  tlio  Meeting  of  the  Rritieh  Association  at  Newcastle,  1863. 

t Sec  ' The  Tranfactinna  of  the  North  of  Eiighmil  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineera,'  and  Fordyce*  ‘ History  of  Coal,  Coke,  and  Coal  Fields,'  I860. 
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In  tho  Report  presented  by  the  Coal  Tmdo  nt  tlio  recent  Meeting 
of  tho  British  Association,  tho  rate  nt  which  the  Reporters  suppose  tho 
exhaustion  of  this  coal-field  is  going  on  in  1861,  is  given  at  21,777,670 
tons.*  This  quantity  is  above  that  which  is  giyen  in  the  ‘ Mineral 
Statistics  for  1862’  (wo  there  find  19,360,366  tons  recorded  as  tho 
quantity  raised  and  s<dd ; but  the  coal  wasted  is  not  reported,  owing  to 
tho  uncertainty  of  the  returns  obtained). 

Mr.  Edward  Bull  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  important 
subject.  He  calculates  that  tho  total  remaining  supply  of  coal 
amounts  to  79,843  millions  of  tons,  and  “tliat  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  tho  supply  is  sufficient  to  last  for  uj)wards  of  a thousand  years 
with  a production  of  72  millions  of  tons  annually. "f 

It  has  been  already  showm  that  the  general  rate  of  exhaustion  has 
exceeded  this  computation  by  twelve  millions  of  tons.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, probable  that  there  will  be  any  long  continuance  of  such  a rapid 
increase..  Tho  progress  of  civilization  has  ever  been  a system  of 
imdidations,  tho  maximum  of  elevation  is  reached,  and  tho  still  onward 
wave  subsides,  tho  momentum  acquired  in  its  declim!  Iwing  tho  power 
by  which  it  again  rises  tt»  its  higlicst  level.  Let  it  not  be  inferred 
from  this  that  we  suppose  our  commerce  and  mantifactures  to  have 
reached  their  highest  point.  It  is  beliovisl  that  a largo  extension  is 
before  us,  but  wo  argue,  from  tho  history  of  the  past,  that  our  progress 
will  not  be  a system  of  continuous  rise  in  the  future.  Tlio  question 
requiring  tho  limits  of  time,  within  which  the  coal-fields  of  these 
Islands  will  l>e  cxliausted  has  been  hastily  propounded,  and  no  less 
hastily  replied  to.  No  satisfactory  computation  of  the  quantities  of 
tcorluMe  coal  remaining  in  om-  several  coal-fields  has  j'ct  been  made. 
Mr.  E.  Hull,  in  his, work  already  quoted,  has  given  the  best  existing 
information,  but  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  special  locali- 
ties, all  alike  pronounce  the  evidence  to  bo  incomplete.  This  is 
admitted,  by  tho  grant  of  a small  sum  from  the  funds  of  tho  British 
Association,  to  collect  exact  information  on  this  point.  The  gnint 
is  so  small,  for  tho  amount  of  work  which  is  to  bo  done,  that  nothing 
satisfactory  can  be  exi)ectcd  from  this  assistance.  The  Government 
having  at  its  command  a trained  body  of  men,  of  superior  scientific 
knowledge,  in  tho  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  witli  t\velve  In- 
spectors of  collieries,  each  man  well  acquainted  with  liis  own  district, 
and  a Mining  Record  office  with  its  statistical  returns,  might  by  a 
judicious  arrangement,  and  a sufficient  grant  of  money,  (hdermino  the 
question  within  very  small  limits  of  error.  This  stock-taking  would  be 
a very  important  one,  bearing  ns  it  does,  on  the  futtire  of  every  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry,  which  has  placed  our  country  the 
foremost  amongst  tho  nations, — a position  which  w(!  desire  to  retain. 
Referring,  of  course,  to  their  own  field  only,  tho  Reporters  on  the 
Northern  coal-field  say,  “ Until  further  and  more  extensive  explora- 

• ‘ On  Coal,  Coke,  and  Coal  Mining,'  by  Nicholas  Wood.  F.O.S.,  John  Taylor, 
John  Marley,  and  .1.  W.  I’caije,  in  ' History  of  the  Trade  and  Manufactures  (if 
the  Tyne.  Wear,  and  Teea.’  8]>on  ; London.  1st’, 3. 

t ‘The  Cool  Fields  of  Great  Britain.'  by  Edward  Hull,  B.A.  Sttoond  esUtion. 
Stanford ; London. 
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tions  determine  at  what  distance  beyond  the  coast  the  greatest  de- 
pression of  the  coal-beds  will  be  found,  wo  are  couiplutely  at  fault  as 
to  the  quantity  of  coal  lying  underneath  the  sea.  • • • • We  have 
not  yet  reached  the  threshold  of  such  a conjecture.  We  have  not  yet 
explored  one  square  inile  of  this  vast  unkno^vn  space,  or  determined 
one  of  the  many  elements  required  in  such  an  intricate  and  uncertain 
investigation.”  To  a certain  extent,  these  remarks  will  apply  with 
all  their  force  to  other  localities.  The  difSculties  determining  the 
existence  of  coal,  and  its  quantity,  under  several  unexplored  regions 
are  exceedingly  groat,  and  imtil  opened  out,  it  could  only  be  approxi- 
mately estimated.  Still  wo  cannot  but  think  the  concluding  remark 
of  the  Reporters,  that  “ such  an  investigation  can  be  of  no  practical 
utility,  and  that  the  attempt  for  a vast  period  of  time  is,  at  the  least, 
premature,”  is  one  induced,  rather  by  the  influences  of  commerce, 
looking  only  to  the  present,  than  by  the  broader  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy which  embraces  the  future.  It  may  not  bo  out  of  place  here 
to  caution  the  less  scientific  of  our  readers  from  receiving,  os  in  any 
way  probable,  that  speculation  which  is  echoed  from  book  to  book 
promising  man,  that  science  wUl  find,  when  coal  is  exhausted,  some 
other  soiu-ce  of  hoat  and  light,  which  shall  be  equally  economical  and 
as  easy  of  application.  If  those  speculative  minds,  who  suppose  the 
time  will  come  when  the  constituents  of  water  will  be  burnt,  or  elec- 
tricity bo  made  an  unfailing  producer  of  heat,  would  but  carefully 
entertain  the  fact,  that  every  form  of  physical  force  is  the  result  of 
the  destruction  (change  of  form)  of  matter  somewhere,  they  would  be 
more  cautious  in  promulgating  their  imsupported  hypotheses.  To 
bum  zinc  or  iron  in  a voltaic  battery  to  produce  heat  or  light,  must 
always  be  infinitely  more  costly  than  burning  coal  in  a furnace. 

The  lamentable  catastrophes  which  from  time  to  time  occur  in  our 
collieries,  awaken  public  attention,  and  excite  the  utmost  sympathy 
for  tho  sorrowing  survivors.  That  there  is  a deep-felt  desire  to 
assuage  tho  flood  of  misery  which  fidls,  tempost-liko,  upon  a colliery 
village  : and  so  far  to  improve  the  conditions  tmder  which  tho  coal- 
miner labours,  as  to  render  the  risks  loss  imminent  to  him,  is  proved 
by  tho  manner  in  which  money  was  poured  into  tho  Hartley  Fund. 
After  some  delay,  the  large  sum  whch  remained  imexpendcd,  after 
every  necessary  wont  had  been  satisfied  amongst  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  poor  men  who  perished  so  miserably  in  that  Colliery, 
Las  been  distributed  to  other  districts  for  tho  purpose  of  forming  the 
nucleus  of  local  funds  to  meet  such  exigencies  os  may  unhappily  arise. 
The  public  expression  of  feeling  is  loud,  it  will  be  heard  and  attended 
to ; but,  independently  of  tho  impulse  which  is  duo  to  this  voice, 
it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  numerous  minds  are,  and  have  been, 
silently  and  earnestly  at  work,  aiming  to  improve  all  tho  conditions  of 
our  coUiories,  and  so  to  render  accidents  less  common. 

We  have  lately,  at  the  Morfa  Colliery,  in  South  Wales,  had  an 
explosion  of  fire-damp,  by  which  39  men  were  destroyed.  This 
serious  accident  occurred  in  a colliery  remarkable  for  its  very  excel- 
lent arrangements.  The  works  wore  carried  on  under  the  most  skilled 
coUiory  engineers  ; the  ventilation  was  excellent ; locked  safety-lamps 
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were  always  used ; and  the  strictness  with  which  a well-devised  code 
of  rules  was  enforced  appeared  to  secure  this  colliery  from  accident 
by  explosion.  Yet,  when  least  expected,  the  fire-damp  accumulates, 
and  mysteriously  it  is  fired,  sweeping  away  in  a moment  39  men,  and 
strewing  wreck  around  in  its  deadly  progress.  This  sad  accident 
should  teach  us  that  we  must  not  suppose  wo  can,  by  any  skill  or  care, 
secure  absolute  immunity  from  casualties  of  this  class.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  Morfa  explosion  arose  from  a sudden  outburst  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  attended  with  a fall  of  the  roof,  by  which  the  wire 
gauze  of  a safety-lamp  became  broken.  It  is  important  that  a record 
should  be  prominently  made  of  the  fact,  that  the  proprietors  of  this 
colliery,  the  Messrs.  Vivian,  refused  the  aid  which  the  public  readily 
offered,  and  that  they  take  upon  themselves  the  burthen  of  supporting 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  perished  in  their  employment. 
Knowing  the  imperfections  of  hiunan  nature,  and  the  power  exerted 
by  selfishness  over  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart,  we  are  persuaded 
that  both  master  and  man  would  be  permanently  benefited  by  a legis- 
lative enactment,  rendering  it  imperative  that  the  CJoUiery  proprietor 
should  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  widow  and  the  child 
of  the  collier,  who  has  perished  by  accident  in  his  pit.  With  such  a 
provision,  a more  searching  system  of  inspection  would  be  introduced  ; 
the  workings  would  bo  kept  in  better  order ; rules  would  be  more 
rigidly  enforced ; and,  as  a consequence,  the  coal  would  be  obtained 
in  better  condition,  and  at  less  cost,  than  at  present.  Beyond  this, 
the  Colliery  proprietors  would  speedily  protect  themselves  by  forming 
funds  to  meet  the  exigencies  as  they  arose.  A course  of  this  kind  is 
the  only  one  loft  for  trial : there  is  surely  philanthropy  enough  in  this 
Christian  land  to  force  on  the  experiment. 

In  nearly  every  division  of  human  labour,  some  mechanical  power 
has  been  introduced  for  the  piu'pose  of  relieving  the  labourer  fronj 
the  constant  strain  made  uj)on  his  muscular  system.  The  coal-hewer 
has  not,  however,  been  in  any  way  assisted.  With  the  primitive  pick 
and  the  ancient  wedge,  he  has  been  compelled,  often  under  the  most 
trying  conditions,  to  “ get  ” the  coal.  This  state  of  things  may  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  Mining  work  is  performed  in 
the  deep  and  dork  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  there  is  little  to  attract, 
and  much  to  repel,  such  minds  as  usually  give  birth  to  appliances  of 
physical  force.  The  subject  has  not  been,  however,  entirely  neglected. 
So  long  since  as  1789,  a patent  appears  to  have  been  granted  for 
improved  raacliincry  to  bo  used  in  getting  coal,  and  since  that  time 
many  plans  have  been  proposed,  and  some  of  them  patented,  though 
none  have  been  successfully  applied.  The  first  machine  which  has 
been  found  capable  of  taking  its  place  in  the  regular  business  of  coal- 
cutting is  one  belonging  to  the  West  Ardsley  Coal  Company,  Messrs. 
Firth,  Donisthorpo,  and  Bower.  This  machine  has  been  in  regrilar 
work  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  it  appears  to  bo  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  wliich  it  is  contrived. 

The  Machine—  shown  on  the  adjoining  plate — is  carried  on  a cast- 
metal  frame  of  great  finnness,  the  size  and  weight  varying  to  suit  the 
condition  and  thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal  to  be  operated  upon.  An 
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Engine  is  mounted  within  this  fi-amework : it  is  actuated  by  compressed 
air,  and  so  arranged  ivs  to  give  the  blow  of  the  pick  or  cutter  either  by 
the  jmll  or  the  pi(«/i  of  the  piston.  Almost  any  form  of  engine  is 
applicable,  but  that  which  is  employed  with  o<lvantage  in  practice 
at  Aj'dsley  Colliery,  is  the  oscillating  cylinder  principle,  whereby 
is  obtained  compactness  of  form  and  diminished  friction  in  the  work- 
ing parts.  The  whole  is  carried  upon  wheels  with  flanges,  sometimes 
single  and  sometimes  double,  as  may  be  required  by  the  nature  of  the 
work.  It  is  propelled  backward  and  forward  by  a wheel  and  screw, 
or  a ratchet  and  pawl,  which  is  fixed  on  one  side.  On  the  other  side 
is  the  valve-lover  to  regulate  the  admission  and  the  emission  of  the 
air,  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston  when  the  Machine  is  at  work  ; 
the  man  in  charge  of  it  moves  the  ratehet-lever,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  gearing  of  the  imder-cairiagc,  and  thus  pushes  up 
the  carriage  on  the  tram,  a distance  equal  to  the  cut  of  the  previous 
blow  ; and  so  moves  on  to  the  end  of  the  “ bank,”  or  working  face  of 
the  coal.  In  scams  of  three  feet,  or  upwards  in  thickness,  the  man 
may  sit  on  a movable  scat  fixed  at  the  cud  of  the  Machine,  but  in 
thin  scams  this  cannot  be  done,  and  he  has  to  kneel  on  a truck  running 
on  low  pulleys  or  rollers  which  travel  in  the  rear  of  the  cutting- 
machine. 

The  cut,  or  groove  of  the  coal,  made  by  hand-labour,  is  a triangular 
opening  varying  in  size  according  to  the  hardness  and  natiuc  of  the 
coal,  but  averaging  from  9 to  1-  inches.  In  firm  coal  the  machine 
makes  a cut  which  is  nut  usually  more  than  2-1  inches’  o]>ening,  and 
the  under-cut  is  taken  3 feet  into  the  coal.  The  Ardsloy  Coal  Couij)any 
state  tliat  the  coal  is  obtained  in  a better  condition  by  machine,  than 
by  hand  cutting,  so  much  so  that  about  1«.  a ton  more  con  be  obtained 
for  the  cool,  on  the  yield  of  the  seam. 

A matter  of  more  importance  than  this  is  imged  by  the  jjroprietors, 
viz.  the  diminished  risk  to  the  persons  and  lives  of  ihe  employed. 

Niunerous  lives  are  lost  by  falls  of  coal.  It  will  be  well  under- 
stood, that,  if  the  miner  has  mode  on  optming  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
coal,  which  shall  be  12  inches  wide  on  the  face,  and  the  superincum- 
bent mos.s  of  coal  should  by  its  weight  fall,  much  care  will  be  required 
on  the  part  of  the  workman  to  keep  himself  harmless.  Often,  when 
working  in  a constrained  j>osition,  the  coalhower,  imable  to  relievo 
himself  from  the  falling  masses,  is  crushed  to  death. 

By  the  machine  work  there  is  much  loss  liability  to  this  kind  of 
accident.  The  groove  being  narrow  can  be  spragged  with  case  and 
system,  and  a slip  in  the  coal  only  closes  up  the  groove.  In  ordinary 
coses  the  coal  is  not  i)nshcd  out ; but,  if  it  does  come  forward,  there 
is  little  danger  to  the  workman,  because  he  cun  readily  got  out  of  the 
way,  and  if  it  catches  the  machino  but  little  injury  is  done.  There 
ore  some  technical  adv.tntogos,  beyond  tho.se  named,  which  need  not 
be  noticed  in  this  Journal. 

The  length  of  the  coal-cutting  machino  which  we  have  described, 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  bo  a disadvantage.  Difiicultics  ore  said 
to  have  arisen  wlien  it  was  required  to  bo  taken  round  the  .short  elbows, 
and  the  abrupt  curves,  which  often  occur  in  a colliery.  To  obviate  this 
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Messrs.  liidlcy  and  Jones  have  constructed  a now  machine,  which  is 
about  half  the  length  of  the  maehino  in  use  by  the  Ardsloy  Company. 
This  diminution  in  the  length  is  effected  by  an  ingenious  arrangement, 


Bidleij  ^ Jonet'i  Machine. 
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the  connecting  rod  to  which  the  pick  is  attached,  acting  ns  a snhstitute 
for  the  piston,  in  this  way  the  required  length  of  stroke  is  obtained,  as 
it  were,  within  the  cylinder  itself. 

This  machine  is  very  small  and  compact,  being  two  feet  two  inches 
high,  and  three  feet  long,  the  pick  being  two  feet  six  inches  in  length. 
As  in  the  former  case  a man  and  a boy  attend  the  machine  in  its  pro- 
gress along  the  ordinary  tramway  of  the  colliery. 

The  following  diagrams  will  render  clear  the  difference  between  the 
two  machines.  Fig.  1 represents  the  old  patent  arrangement : a is  the 
cylinder,  b the  piston,  c the  piston  rod,  d the  connecting  rod,  e the 
crank  or  lever.  Fig.  2 represents  the  new  patent  trunk  arrangement  ; 
a is  the  cylinder,  h the  piston,  c the  trunk,  d the  connecting  rod,  e the 
crank  or  lever. 


Either  of  these  machines  is  guaranteed  to  bo  capable  of  under- 
cutting a seam  of  coal  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  to  the  length  of 
150  yards,  along  the  face  of  the  coal,  in  the  space  of  eight  hours.  These 
machines  can  be  worked  either  by  compressed  air  or  by  steam.  At 
the  Ardsloy  Pit,  air  has  been  employed,  and  the  experience  of  eighteen 
months  confirms  its  mlvantago  over  any  other  motive  power,  fur  this 
purjwse.  The  air  is  pressed  into  a iweiver  on  the  surface,  by  an 
ordinary  steam-engine,  to  a pressure  of  from  45  to  50  lbs.  to  the  inch. 
It  is  led  down  the  shaft  80  fathoms  deep  in  4i-inch  metal  pipes,  and 
hence  in  pipes  of  diminished  diameter  in  the  several  directions  of  tho 
workings,  and  finally  into  tho  “ Banks”  or  working  faces  by  India- 
rubber  tubing  of  1 j-inch  diameter. 

The  use  of  air,  underground,  has  many  advantages.  It  is  free 
from  any  kind  of  danger,  and  exceedingly  manageable  ; there  is 
nothing  of  on  inconvenient  or  annoying  character  to  bo  guarded 
against.  It  is  clean,  dry,  pure,  and  cool. 

Beyond  all  this,  when  the  air  has  performed  its  mechanical  work,  it 
may  be  made  available  for  sanatory  purposes.  When  discharged  from 
the  cylinder  of  tho  coal-cutting  machine,  under  a pressure  of  thi-ee 
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atmospliercB,  which  at  100  strokes  per  minute,  when  expanded  to 
its  natural  volume,  gives  about  300  cubic  feet  of  air,  this  supply  can 
bo  sent  into  each  working  liicc.  This  air,  in  expanding,  hikes  heat 
from  all  surrounding  bodies,  thus  lowering  the  temperature  of  tlio 
mine  ; and  it,  at  the  same  time,  increases  the  current,  and  dilutes  the 
noxious  agents  which  arc  found,  as  the  proelucts  of  respiration  and  of 
combustion,  or  such  as  are  evolved  from  the  coal  itself.  The  advan- 
tages of  these  machines  arc  most  satisfactorily  proved,  and  many  coal 
proprietors  have  made  arrangements  for  their  introduction  to  their 
several  works.*  How  will  the  invention  bo  received  by  the  raining 
population  ? is  a (picstion  which  many  ask.  Since  the  machine  is  to 
relieve  the  miner  from  his  heaviest  labour — to  do,  indeed,  the  drudgery 
of  the  pit — and  thus  tend  to  alleviate  his  condition,  reserving  his 
strength  for  less  injurious  trials,  ho  cannot  but  feel  that  the  aid 
afforded  him  is  great,  and  wc  hope  that  ho  will  receive  it  with  all 
thankfulness. 

In  our  anxiety  to  describe  clearly  the  coal-cutting  machines,  so 
much  space  has  been  absorbed,  that  we  fe<d  com}>cllcd  to  defer  to  our 
next  Number  all  notice  of  two  or  throe  machines — which  have  been 
devised,  for  working  upon  our  harrlcst  rocks, — used  in  ilriving  levels 
and  proposed  for  use  in  sinking  shafts  in  our  metalliferous  mines. 

If  tlic  collier  be  exposed  to  injurious  influences — and  subject  to 
violent  casualties — the  metalliferous  miner  is  subjected  to  conditions 
so  much  more  distressing,  that,  although  wo  seldom  hear  of  such  dire 
calamities  as  those  which  follow  from  an  explosion  of  tiro-damp,  it  is 
too  well  known  that  the  mraiber  who  perish  young,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  labour,  is  far  greater,  relatively,  than  the  deaths 
occurring  amongst  the  coal-minors.  Every  mechanical  aid,  therefore, 
which  proves  a benefit  in  one  case,  becomes  a yet  greater  blessing  in 
the  other.  Wo  expect  before  our  second  Number  can  appear,  that  the 
Report  of  Lord  Kinnaird’s  Commission,  “ To  inquire  into  the  sanatory 
conditions  of  the  metalliferous  miner,”  will  have  been  published,  and, 
consequently,  it  will  demand  our  attention  in  connection  with  the 
boring  machinery — analogous  to  that  employed  in  driving  the  tunnel 
through  Mont  Cenis — which  promises  to  take  the  wearying  task  of 
“beating  the  borer”  from  the  failing  anu  of  flesh,  and  transfer  it  to 
the  resistless  arm  of  iron. 

It  is  interesting  to  And,  that  some  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  so  much  of  science  amongst  our  miners  as  promises 
to  facilitate  their  labours,  and  relieve  them  from  the  liability  to  error, 
which  is  ever  the  attendant  on  ignorance. 

The  .Miners’  Association  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  the 
Mining  Schools  of  Bristol,  Wigan,  and  Glasgow,  are  doing  goo<l  work. 
At  the  saino  time  as  those  local  institutions,  supported  l>y  limited 
subscriptions,  arc  earnestly  at  work,  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
London,  supported  by  an  annual  vote  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  providing  a numerous  staff  of  young  men  furnished  with  all  the 
resources  of  modem  science,  to  iradcrtakc  the  direction  of  the  orc- 

* Wo  thjliove  that  the  now  ofial  rutling-mnchino  ha.*)  Ixvn  at  work  throe  nioutha 
or  more  at  the  Inco  Hall  CVrllicry. — Eo. 
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mines,  the  engineering  difficulties  of  which  are  rapidly  aiigiueuting 
with  the  increasing  depth. 

The  uncertainty  which  attends  the  conditions  of  any  of  our 
mineral  lodes  or  veins,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  has  led  to  the 
unfortunate  spirit  of  gambling  which  marks  too  nmny  Mining  specu- 
lations. It  may  never  be  possible  to  pronounce  with  certainty, 
whether  a mineral  lode  shall  prove  rich,  in  the  metalliferous  ores,  in 
depth.  But  it  is  certainly  within  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  to 
be  able  to  pronounce  on  the  high  probabilities  of  any  subterranean 
exploration  being  remimerativo  or  other\viso. 

The  Philosopher  who  stands  upon  the  surface  of  tho  Earth,  and 
frames  his  hypothesis,  as  to  tho  laws  by  which  tho  metals  have  been 
deposited  in  the  fissures  of  tho  roelcs,  is  as  likely  to  run  wildly  wrong, 
as  tho  untaught  miner,  who,  without  a knowledge  of  one  of  tho  Physiciil 
Forces,  persuades  himself  that  ho  has  an  unfailing  rule  for  determining 
the  value  of  tho  hidden  ti-easures.  Neither  the  one  nor  tho  other  will 
ever  advance  knowledge  by  his  guesses.  Teach  the  Minor  to  observe 
carefully,  and  to  record  his  observations  correctly — then  call  in  tho 
aid  of  the  Philosopher,  and  his  deductions  from  a sufficient  number  of 
well-observed  facts  will  possess  a high  value.  It  is  an  important  and 
a most  favounrble  fcatiu'o  of  tho  present  time,  that  several  pmctical 
miners  are  employe<l  in  endeavours  to  detonniuo  if  any  constant  law 
can  bo  discovered  in  relation  to  tho  occumulatii^n  of  the  Metalliferous 
ores  in  lodes. 

M.  Moisenet,  Ingenieur  des  Mines, — who  has  himsedf  examined 
with  great  industry  tho  Metal  Minos  of  this  country, — has  endoavoured 
to  refer  tho  conditions  of  our  mineral  dcjwsits  to  actions  influenced 
by  tho  direction  of  our  great  mountain  ranges.  In  this  country 
Mr.  Lonsdale  Bra<lley  has  published  a valuable  st;t  of  sections  of 
the  strata,  in  the  lead-txsaring  rocks  of  Swaledalo ; and  given  careful 
explanations  of  the  actual  conditions  observed  in  tho  veins. 

Those  sections  instruct  us  on  some  points,  which  from  their  almost 
consfiint  occurrence,  assume  the  conditions  of  a law.  These  are  that 
Li.mestosks  and  Chbiits  are  tho  Ixids  which  are  pro<lnctive  of  lead,  and 
that  the  Gbits  and  Plates  are  wholly  unproductive.  All  mineral  veins 
must  be  regarded  as  linos  of  dislocation  ; the  strata  sohlom  lx;ing  pre- 
cisely similar  on  both  sides  of  tho  fissure  or  lode.  Those  disturbances 
are  locally  termed  “ throws.”  Tho  sections  jniblishcd  by  Mr.  L.  Bind- 
ley appear  to  prove,  amongst  other  facts,  “ That  veins  of  simple  throws 
are  the  most  productive  of  lead-ore  from  having  ore-bearing  or  ore- 
producing  beds  on  each  side  of  tho  veins,  ojiposite  or  nearly  so  to  each 
other “ that  veins  of  largo  tlirows  are  invariably  unjiroductivc.  bticauso 
the  ore-liearing  beds  arc  thrown  past  each  other,  and  that  cross  veins 
of  large  throws  when  productive  of  leail  ore  are  usually  so  in  tho 
Limestones.”*  In  the  s«!ctions  observed  in  40  ItKlos,  and  given— care- 
fully drawn  to  scale — in  Mr.  Bradley's  book,  these  conditions  are 
clearly  shown.  The  accompanying  lithogia)>hed  examples  of  two 
kinds  of  “throw”  will  fully  illustrate  this  position. 

• ' An  Inqnirj'  into  the  Deposition  of  l>«d  Ore  in  the  Mincml  Vi  ins  of  Swali— 
•laic,  Vorksbire.’  By  Lunedale  Bradley,  F.ti.S.  Eilwani  Stanford,  London,  lSti‘2. 
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A far  more  extensivo  inquiry  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wallace  of 
Alaton  Moor,  with  a view  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  ho  is 
fully  persuaded  that,  as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  he  has  arrired 
at  the  true  solution.*  The  balance  of  evidence  is  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis  put  forth.  It  is  nut  possible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
summary  notice,  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  views  of  this  writer. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Wallace  regards  the  mineral  lodes  as  chan- 
nels through  which,  the  waters  accumulated  on  the  surface,  and 
percolating  the  rock,  were  discharged.  These  waters  are  supposed  to 
derive  from  the  adjacent  rocks,  or  from  some  other  source,  the  minerals 
which  are  subsequently  deposited  in  those  larger  channels.  The  rich- 
ness of  any  lode  is  determined  by  several  conditions,  all  of  which, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  disturbing  causes.  For  example  if,  into 
a main  channel  of  iissuro,  several  lateral  fissures  flow,  it  is  found  that 
along  the  main  fissure  or  lode,  it  is  productive  of  metallic  ores  at 
these  parts 

Several  good  examples  of  this  are  given  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  beautifully 
executed  map ; one  of  these  we  copy.  It  is  a jtortion  of  the  great 
Bodderup  Fell  vein,  and  shows  that  the  lode  is  tmproductive  except 
where  the  numerous  small  lateral  veins,  as  shown  in  our  drawing, 
have  been  channels  in  which  fluids  have  been  coUected  and  conveyed 
to  the  larger  fissure.  The  vein  has  proved  remarkably  productive  of 


load  in  those  parts.  Mr.  Wallace’s  book  is  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  very  limited  literature  which  exists  in  the  English  language,  on 
mines  and  mineral  deposits.  That  attention  has  been  awakened  to 
this  question,  is  further  proved  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Miners’  Association  of  Cornwall,  two  Cornish  miners  contributed 
papers  on  the  subject. 

Such  ore  the  matters  of  interest  connected  with  British  Mining, 
which  have  recently  presented  themselves. 

As  illustrating  the  value  of  our  mines  in  relation  to  those  of  other 
countries,  it  is  satisfactory  to  bo  able  to  examine  two  very  recently 

• ■ The  Laws  wliich  rceulato  tlie  Dopositiim  of  Lewi  Ore  in  Veins : IllustrateHl 
by  an  Examination  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Mining  Districts  of  Alston 
Moor.’  By  William  Wallace.  Edward  Stanford,  Ix>ndon. 
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published  returns,  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Goyemments  of  Spain 
and  Prussia. 

The  number  of  productive  mines,  in  Spain,  in  1862,  was  1,798, 
employing  32,789  miners.  The  results  of  their  labours,  and  those  of 
the  smelter,  were  as  follows  ;• — 

Minerals.  Metals. 


Tons. 

Tuns. 

Lead  Ores  . . 

355,756  . 

• a ♦ • 

63,711 

Copper . 

228,098  . 

• a • a 

2,857 

Iron  „ . . . 

128,333  . 

1 Cast  • . 

( Wrought 

34,022 

32,131 

Zinc 

24,378  . 

• • • 

2,180 

Quicksilver  Ores  . 

17,984  . 

. a • • 

923 

Silver  „ . 

2,960  . 

. • • 

7A 

Tin  „ . 

1,860  . 

a . . a 

Cool  .... 

326,162  . 

• • • • 

Sulphur  Ores  . . 

‘22,796  . 

• • . • 

4,545 

Manganese  „ . , 

13,863  . 

. . . . 

— 

Of  the  above  quantities,  the  Qovcmmcnt  mince  of  Linares  produced 
of  lead  ore,  3,521  tons  ; lead,  2,232  tons  ; those  of  Rio  Tinto  of  copper- 
ore,  79,037  tons,  or  1,170  of  fine  copper ; and  the  important  mercury 
mines  of  Almaden,  11,191  tons  of  ore  of  Cinnabar,  yielding  of  quick- 
silver, 894  tons.  Although  Spain  produces  the  largest  quantity  of 
lead-ores,  its  produce  of  lead  falls  below  that  of  Great  Britain, 
owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  minerals,  their  average  produce  faUing 
below  18  per  cent.,  while  the  produce  of  tho  lead-ores  of  England 
averages  about  70  per  cent. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  published  a valuable  set  of  Mineral 
and  Metallic  statistics — being  an  account  of  tho  mineral  production  of 
the  States  fur  the  ten  years,  1852 — 61.1  From  this  it  apjiears  that 
tho  total  value  of  these  products  amounted  in  1861,  to  4,685,0001. 
sterling.  The  number  of  mines  worked  were  2,304,  and  of  workmen 
employed  115,341.  Notwithstanding  tho  insignificance  of  these 
returns  as  compared  with  tho  mineral  wealth  of  Britain,  it  is  clear 
that  tho  pnxluction  of  minerals  in  Prussia  has  increased  more  than 
six-fold  during  the  post  twenty-five  years. 

Tho  latest  returns  furnished  by  tho  French  Government  of  the 
production  of  “ Metals  other  than  Iron,”  show  that  in  twelve  depart- 
ments there  existed  23  mines  in  which  were  employed  3,072  workiuen. 
Tho  value  of  tho  argentiferous  lead  produced  was  1,545,366  francs — 
and  of  other  metals,  601,623  francs. 

There  are  few  sciences  which  move  so  slowly  as  Mineralogy — not- 
withstanding the  Treatises  by  Dana,J  by  Brook  and  Miller,§  and  tho 

• ‘Revista  Minera.'  Madrid,  1st  Kov.  ISt!.S. 

t ‘ Zusumineii.st<'Uun(;  d r statistisrhi.n  Kr;’ebiiL«e  deg  Borfiworks,  Htitten- 
utid  fialiueu-Bctriebes  in  deiu  Preii8ai>clieu  Stante  walm’ml  der  Zehn  Jalire  von 
1852  bis  1801.'  Ueurbeitet  von  E.  Altbnus.  4to.  lierlin  : ISGil. 

J ‘ A SvBtcm  of  Mincralnijy ; oniiiprising  the  most  iveent  Discoveries.'  By  James 
D.  Dana,  A M. 

§ ‘An  Klciaentary  Intrminction  to  Slinomlogv.’  By  the  late  William  Phillipa. 
New  edition,  with  extensive  alU>rati<ins  and  rulditiona  bv  H.  J.  Brooke,  F.R  S , 
K.G  8.,  and  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A.,  F.K.8.,  F.ti.S. 
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Glossary  by  Bristow,*  which  last  will  bo  found  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  books  to  tho  young  student  in  this  interesting  field,  the  science  of 
minends  makes  no  lulvance.  This  is  referable  to  tho  cumbrous,  un- 
natural, and  confusing  nomenclature  which  besets  it.  To  call  (jxido  of 
tin,  Cnesiterite,  because  it  is  found  in  a place  which  probably  was  at 
one  time  called  The  Cassiteridcs, — luid  to  name  Copper-glance,  or  di- 
sulphide of  cop|>er,  Itcilrutliile,  on  tho  erroneous  sujtposition  that  tho 
best  s^KJcimeus  of  this  Miiuiral  are  found  near  Itedruth,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  absurd.  It  is  hoped  tluit  the  system  of  exact  nomen- 
clature which  has  tended  so  much  to  advance  Chemical  science,  will 
ere  long  be  upplietl  to  Mineralogy. 

There  has  recently  been  published  in  Pimis  a valuable  Miuiual  of 
Minendogy,'!’  to  which  wo  dlixait  tho  attention  of  students.  It  was, 
tlie  author  informs  us,  his  first  intention  to  have  translated  tho  ex- 
cellent work  on  this  science  by  Brook  and  Miller.  Ho  was,  however, 
induced  by  some  considerations,  connccttHl  chiefly  with  the  oj)tieid 
section  of  the  science,  to  write  a new  book,  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  is  publishe<l.  To  those  students  of  Mineralogy  who  desire  to 
enter  ciirnestly  on  tho  study  of  Crystidlography—  and  tho  optical 
characters  of  crystals — this  Manual  will  be  a valuable  aid.  The 
completeness  with  which  tho  localities  of  the  mineral  described  are 
given,  renders  this  woik  an  example  to  some  of  our  English  Mineralo- 
gists, who  have  not  shown  tho  requisite  caution  in  determining  these 
with  exactness.  Indeed,  by  trusting  to  some  of  these,  M.  Des  Cloizeaux 
has  occasionally  been  led  astray. 

Dr.  Wedding,  of  Bonn,  has  directed  attention  to  an  ore  of  alumi- 
nium occurring  at  Baux,  near  Avignon ; hence  it  has  been  named 
Jlttua^ile.  According  to  Meissionior,  it  penetrates  tho  chalk  as  a vcin- 
likc  mass  for  a length  of  nearly  two  miles.  This  ore  has  bc*n  mistaken 
for  an  iron  ore,  and  employed  as  such.  It  consists  essentially  of 
alimnnu  and  jieroxido  of  iron— which  reciprocally  replace  each  other 
— and  water.  It  contains  also  small  qmuititics  of  silicic  acid,  tita- 
nium, and  vanadium  ; some  varieties  contain  about  80  j)cr  cent,  of 
alumina,  and  others  almost  as  much  oxide  of  iron.  This  ore  is 
api)lieil  by  MM.  Morin  and  Co.  of  Nimtcrre,  and  Messrs.  Bell  of 
Newcastle,  to  the  manufacture  of  aliuuiuium. 

The  discovery  of  rock-salt  at  Middlcton-on-Tecs,  by  Messrs. 
Bolchow  and  Vaughan,  is  of  great  probable  importance.  A bed  of 
rock-salt  09  feet  in  thickness  has  been  j)ierced  by  boring  at  tho 
depth  of  1,20G  feet  from  tho  surface.  Mr.  Marley’s  paper  on  this 
discovery,  which  was  read  at  the  Newcastle  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  is  about  to  bo  published  in  a revised  form  by  tho 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers — to  this  wo  shall  again  refer. 

Professor  N.  S.  Maskelyne  and  Dr.  Viktor  Von  Lang,  of  the 
British  Museum,  have  contributed  some  interesting  notices  of  Afro/ite*, 
which  lu-o  supposed  to  have  fallen  within  recent  years.J  These 


* ‘ ftlnssar)'  of  JlinernloKy.’  By  lli-nry  William  Bristow,  l’'.<5.8. 
t • Miuiuol  do  Miiidralugic.’  Bur  A.  l>i-s  Cloizeaux,  Tom.  i.  Biwis : Duiuul. 
J • I’loloaopliical  Miiguziiie,’  August,  1863. 
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notices  were  commenced  in  No.  165  of  the  ‘Philosophical  Magazine,’ 
hy  a paper  ‘ on  Aerolites,’  which  included  notices  of  a fall  of  stones  at 
Butsura,  in  India,  in  May,  1861.  Their  more  recent  paper  contains 
account  of  two  other  meteorites.  One  of  these  stones  fell  at  Kliira- 
gurh,  ‘28  miles  south-east  of  Bhurtpoor,  on  the  28th  March,  1860. 
Another — of  which  a more  detailed  account  is  given — fell  on  the 
16th  August,  1813,  at  Mnnegaiun,  in  the  collcctoratc  of  Khandeish, 
in  India. 

Of  the  Monegaum  stone,  some  fragments,  amounting  only  to 

ounces  have  been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  at  Calcutta,*  and  a specimen  is  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  evidence  of  the  fall  of  this  stone  is  given  in  the 
following  words  : — 

“ Two  villagers  descrilxid  the  fall  as  having  been  witnessed  by 
them.  There  had  been  several  claps  of  thunder  with  lightning  some 
two  hours  previously,  and  the  :iortheni  heavens  were  heavily  charged 
with  clouds ; but  no  rain  had  fallen  for  eight  days  before,  nor  did  any 
fall  for  four  days  after,  the  event.  Their  attention  was  arrested  by 
‘ several  heavy  claps  of  thunder  and  lightning,’  and  tht;y  ran  out  of 
a shed  to  look  around,  when  they  saw  the  aerolite  fall  in  a slanting 
direction  from  north  to  south  ‘ preceded  by  a flash  of  lightning.’ 
It  buried  itself  5 inches  in  the  grouiul,  and  apjKjared  ns  a mass  of 
alx)ut  15  inches  long,  and  5 inches  diameter.  It  exhibited  a black 
vitreous  exterior,  and  was  of  a greyish  yellow  inside.  At  first,  tho 
observers  stated  it  to  have  been  (as  is  recorded  of  tho  Bokkeveldt 
aerolite)  comparatively  plastic,  and  at  any  rate  to  have  become  more 
hard  and  comj)aet  subsiajucntly.  There  was  only  one  stone  seen,  and 
that  was  smashed  to  pieces.  Another  witness  mentioned  that  tho 
stone  was  at  first  cool,  but  in  a short  time  became  rather  waim.” 
The  evidence  which  is  Inu'ng  accumulate<l  by  Shejiard,  Haidingcr,  and 
others,  added  to  the  chemical  and  j)hysieal  examinations  to  which 
these  aerolites  have  been  subjected,  by  Bose,  Maskelyno,  and  Lang,  is 
advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  those 
remarkable  bodies.  Tho  chemical  constitution  and  tho  lithological 
characteristics  of  a peculiar  chiss  of  stones,  appear  to  prove  their 
meteoric  origin.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  evident  to  all,  that 
the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  examining  all  tho  evidence  brought 
forwanl  us  deseriiitive  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  fall  of 
stones  through  the  atmosj)liero — and  that,  i sjaclally,  w hich  has  led  to 
the  assumj)tion  that  certain  physical  and  chemical  peculiarities  are 
characteristic  of,  and  immisbikably  inilicate,  a true  meteoric  origin. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  U.B.,  gives  us  some  interesting 
particulars  of  a mass  of  Bleteoric  Iron  from  tho  Dak<ita  Indian  terri- 
tory. It  was  foiuid  on  the  surface  of  tho  ground,  DO  miles  from  any 
road  or  dwelling,  and  from  its  presenting  a bright  surface  when  cut, 
it  was  thought  to  bo  silver.  A jrortion  of  about  10  lbs.  weight  was 
broken  from  tho  original  mass,  which  weighed  about  100  lbs.  This 

* • ProoecfliiigB  of  tbo  Asiatic  8<xiity  of  Ikaigi.l’  for  1844  cupniains  the  first 
a'X'ouat  of  this  uirolite. 
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was  subjected  to  analysis,  and  its  meteoric  chanicter  supposed  to  be 
dotenuiued.  The  constituents  of  the  Aerolite  were — 

Metallic  Iron  ....  Itl-7;15 

Nickel  . . « . G’532 

Tin 001)3 

PhwpUonia 0010 

Cobalt  aud  chromo  were  also  detected.* 

We  have  already  given  the  value  of  the  Metallurgical  products  of 
British  ores  ; there  is  little  of  novelty  in  the  furnace  operations  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  Although  numerous  patents  have  been  completed, 
and  notices  of  many  more  given,  for  improvements  in  the  proccs.st;s  of 
smelting  the  several  metallic  ores,  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  sufli- 
eient  importance  to  require  special  notice.  One  Patent  for  “ separating 
Silver  and  other  Metals  fi'om  Lciul,”  founded  on  a principle  discovered 
by  M.  Clement  Roswog,  Engineer,  of  Paris,  promises  to  bo  successful. 
In  carrying  out  this  invention,  the  first  ojr  ration  consists  in  fusing 
the  load  containing  silver  and  incorporating  zinc  therewith.  For 
this  purpose  a suititble  furnace  is  provided  with  a melting-pot  or 
vessel,  in  which  the  lead  and  zinc  are  melted,  the  zinc  being  placed  in 
suitable  tubus  or  holders,  and  deposited,  after  the  lead  is  melted,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  os  it  mells  it  rises  up  through  the  molten 
lea<l  by  reason  of  its  less  specific  gravity,  aud  by  means  of  agitators  it 
is  uniformly  distributed  in  its  passage  through  the  fluid  lead.  When 
the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  melted  and  lias  risen  to  the  surface  of  the 
molten  lead,  the  zinc  holders  and  the  agitators  arc  removed  from  the 
vessel,  and  the  alloy  of  zinc  a:id  silver  is  skimmed  off  the  surface,  to 
bo  operated  upon  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  oxidation.  The  molten  lead, 
which  now  contains  a small  jKjrceutage  of  zinc,  is  next  run  oft’  into  the 
hollow  of  a reverberatory  furnace,  such  os  is  generally  used  for  an- 
nealing and  refining  lead,  and  the  zincy  load  is  purified  by  keeping  it 
in  a state  of  fusion  at  a dull  red  heat,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
of  the  vapours  or  gases  arising  from  the  burning  or  decomposition  of 
pieces  of  green  wood  enclosed  in  suitable  tubes  or  bidders  Ixdow  the 
surface  of  the  molten  load  ; the  dross  of  the  zinc  (called  seconds)  is 
skimmed  off  during  the  process,  and  is  added  to  the  alloy  of  zinc  and 
silver  previoiusly  obtained.  The  lead  thus  refined  is  run  into  ingots 
for  sale  or  use. 

Under  the  name  of  Wasium,  a now  Metal  has  been  recently  an- 
nounced by  M.  Bahr,  as  existing  in  the  Orthlte  of  Norway.  M.  Nickles 
denies  the  reality  of  the  discovery — according  to  him,  the  supposed 
new  sinqile  bixly  is  but  impure  Yttrium. 

We  expected  to  have  examined  Dr.  Percy’s  second  volume  of  Me- 
tallurgy, which  will  be  devoted  to  Iron  and  Steel ; although  long  since 
announced,  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  publication.  Wc  may.  however, 
safely  predict  that  this  work  will  be  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
Metallurgy  of  iron. 

The  late  Eiliibition  furnished  miuiy  striking  illustrations  of  tho 
jmjiortanco  of  mechanical  imjirovemcnts  to  tho  worker  in  Metals, 

* 'The  Amcriran  Jniimal  of  Kience  anil  Aria.’  Comiuctod  by  I’nil'osunr 
B.  CjUliumii  and  others.  No.  107,  f:>c|iU.uibir  ISGS. 
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This  has  bceu  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  application  of  mechanical 
engineering  to  several  branches  of  iron  luauul'acturc. 

There  are  few  things  which  illustrate  the  giant  power  of  machinery 
more  entirely  than  the  mauufactm'e  of  armour-plates.  A number  of 
seieutihe  men,  and  some  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  witnessed 
recently  a great  experiment  with  some  now  Rolling  Mills  belonging 
to  John  Brown  of  ShefiBcld.  These  rolls  have  a first  foundation  of 
no  less  than  60  tons  of  solid  iron,  resting  on  masonry  carried  far 
below  the  etirth.  The  rollers  themselves  ore  32  inches  in  diameter, 
and  8 feet  wide,  and  arc  turned  by  an  engine  of  400-horse  power. 
A powerful  screw,  applying  its  force  through  compound  lovers, 
allows  the  distance  between  the  rollers  to  be  arljusted  to  the  frac- 
tion of  an  inch,  so  that  the  plate  which  on  its  first  rolling,  is 
force<l  through  an  interval  of — for  instance — 12  inches  apart,  is,  on 
its  next,  wound  through  one  of  ten  inches,  next  through  one  of 
8 inches,  and  so  on  until  the  required  thickness  has  been  carefully 
and  equally  attained  by  compression  through  every  part  of  the  metal. 
When  the  enormous  moss  of  iron  to  bo  rolled  was  first  taken  &om 
the  heating  furnace,  and  brought  to  the  rollers,  it  was  found  that  they 
did  nut  bite  directly  the  moss  came  to  them,  and  when  they  did,  tho 
engine  was  almost  brought  to  a stand-still  by  the  tremendous  strain 
upon  it ; but  at  last  the  soft  plate  yielded,  and  tlie  rollers  wound  it 
slowly  in,  s<iueesiug  out  jets  of  melted  iron,  tliat  shot  about  os  tho 
pile  was  compressed  from  19  inches  to  17  inches  by  tlio  force  of  tho 
rollers.  From  the  time  tho  mass  hod  once  passed  through  tho  mill, 
it  wiis  kept  rolling  backwards  and  forwards,  tho  workmen  sweeping 
from  its  face  the  scales  of  oxide  that  gathered  fast  upon  it.  Every 
time  the  plate  was  passed  through,  tho  rollers  were  squeezed  closer 
and  closer  together,  until  at  tho  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  leaving 
the  furnace,  an  almost  melted  mass,  it  was  passed  through  tho  ro^s  for 
the  last  time,  and  came  out  a finished  ormoiu'-plate,  weighing  20  tons, 
19  feet  long,  nearly  4 feet  wide,  and  exactly  12  inches  thick  throughout 
from  end  to  end. 

Attention  has  been  directed  by  Lieut. -Colonel  II.  Clerk,  R.A.,  to 
a matter  of  some  engineering  importance,  “ Tho  Change  of  Form 
assumed  by  Wrought  Iron  and  other  Metals  when  Heated  and  then 
Cooled  by  partial  Immersion  in  Water.”  Tho  experiments  recorded 
in  a communication  mode  by  Colonel  Clerk  to  tho  Royal  Society 
originated  in  this  way  : — 

“ A short  time  ago,  when  about  to  shoe  a wheel  with  a hoop  tiro,  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  give  a bevel  of  about  §th  of  an  inch,  one  of 
tho  workmen  suggested  that  tho  bevel  could  bo  given  by  heating  tho 
tiro  red  hot,  and  then  immersing  it  one-half  its  depth  in  cold  water. 
This  was  tried  and  found  to  answer  perfectly,  that  portion  of  the  tiro 
which  was  out  of  the  water  being  reduced  in  diameter.”  Tliose  experi- 
ments have  an  important  bearing  on  many  engineering  probleins  ; tho 
general  result  appears  to  prove  that  metals  heated  to  rcslncss,  and 
partially  cooled,  by  having  one  portion  only  placed  in  cold  water, 
contract  about  one  inch  above  the  water  lino,  and  that  this  is  tho  some, 
whether  the  motnl  be  immersed  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  depth. 
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VIII.  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Bt  far  tho  most  important  subject  which  has  arisen  in  this  branch 
(luring  the  last  quarter,  or,  indeed,  for  many  years  past,  is  the  alleged 
discovery  of  photographs  taken  half  a centiu-y  before  the  recognized 
birth  of  this  art.  An  immense  mass  of  evidence,  direct  and  collateral, 
has  been  collected  together  in  tho  most  conscieutious  and  energetic 
manner  by  Mr.  Smith,  Curator  of  tho  1‘ateut  Museum,  and  it  certainly 
affords  strong  grounds  for  the  presumption  that  no  less  than  three,  if 
not  four,  distinct  classes  of  pictures,  each  by  a different  process,  pro- 
duced about  tho  yeai'  17'JO,  are  now  in  existence,  thei-e  being  tho 
strongest  circumstotial  evidence  that  they  are  bonii  fide  j>hotographs. 
One  is  on  a silver  plate,  pronoimccd  by  leading  members  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  to  bo  an  undoubted  photograph  from  nature,  tho 
subject  being  Mr.  Boulton’s  house,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1791  ; 
the  2)ieture  was  found  amongst  papers  in  Mr.  Boulton’s  library,  which 
hiwl  not  been  disturbed  during  tho  present  century.  There  arc  also 
two  pictures— one  of  thorn  imdeniably  a photograph — which  were 
found  by  Miss  Metcyard  amongst  papeu's  supplied  to  her  for  tho 
puiqMiso  of  writing  a life  of  Wedgwood,  tho  great  potter;  and  from 
documents  of  that  date  they  are  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
younger  Wedgwood,  ixifcreueo  being  miulo  to  a lens,  camera,  and 
chemicals.  There  is  also  tho  hearsay  evidence  of  an  old  retainer  of 
tho  Boidtou  family,  lately  dead,  of  the  silver  pietui'o  of  Mr.  Boulton’s 
house  having  been  taken  by  placing  a camera  on  tho  lawn  ; and  there 
was  a society  called  the  ‘ Lunar  Society,’  the  membeia  of  which  were 
said  to  produce  pictures  by  using  a dark  room,  throwing  the  images 
on  to  a table,  and  fixing  them  by  some  chemical.  The  whole  subject 
has  recently  been  brought  before  tho  Photographic  Society,  and.  on  a 
carefiil  analysis  of  tho  evidence,  there  is  the  very  strongest  presump- 
tion, short  of  absolute  certainty,  that  this  important  (liscovery  was 
made,  and  then  suffered  to  die  out.  Only  a few  links  in  the  chain  are 
wanting  to  establish  the  actual  proof,  and  from  tho  intense  excitement 
the  subject  has  now  occasioned,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  bo 
sifted  to  tho  bottom. 

The  measurement  of  tho  chemical  action  of  light  has  lately  received 
considerable  attention.  L)r.  Phipson  * has  published  a process  which 
appears  to  promise  very  good  results ; it  is  based  uj)on  tho  fact,  that  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  molybdic  acid  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  light 
to  a lower  state  of  oxidation  ; and  by  measuring  this  amount  of  reduc- 
tion by  chemical  nwains,  a correct  estimate  of  tho  amount  of  actinism 
ustsl  up  in  the  operation  is  obtained.  The  measiu'emcnt  is  done  with 
a standard  solution  of  penuanganate  of  ])otash ; and  Dr.  I’hipson 
states  that  his  observations  have  disclosed  the  fact,  that  tho  amoimt  of 
actinism  diming  tho  day  varies  considerably,  describing  curves,  which 
arc  not  only  irregular,  but  sometimes  present  sudden  deflections  of 
considerable  extent.  This  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  before. 
During  tho  last  summer  many  eoiTcspondents  of  tho  ‘ Photographic 
• ‘Chemical  News,’  vol.  viii.  p.  1U5. 
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News’  have  stated  that,  on  certain  days  during  particular  hours,  thero 
w^emed  to  bo  an  almost  total  absouce  of  actinic  force.  In  some  in- 
stances iive  and  six  times  the  ordinary  exposm’o  were  given  with  very 
imjM.'i'fect  results ; and  in  other  instances  twenty  times  were  tried  with 
no  etfcct.  No  particular  atmospheric  iuflueucc  could  be  detected  at  work; 
and  on  subsequent  days,  apparently  identical  in  light  and  clearness, 
jihotograpliic  operations  were  conducted  with  their  usual  celerity. 
The  cause  of  this  great  variation  appeal's  to  have  some  connection 
with  tlie  dryuess  of  the  atmosphere,  the  days  on  which  tlie  absence  of 
actinism  was  most  miu-ked  having  been  intensely  hot  and  free  from 
humidity.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a simple  system  of  actiuo- 
metry  should  come  into  generel  use.  The  processes  of  DrajHir,  Niepce 
dc  St.  Victor,  Bunsen  and  lloscoe,  Herschcl,  Phijmon,  and  others,  ai'e 
very  useful,  but  rather  too  tedious  for  general  use.  What  wo  want  is 
some  metliod  of  rending  off  the  amoimt  of  oetiuism  ns  simply  as  we 
read  off  the  amoimt  of  heat  with  the  tliermometer. 

A most  elaborate  series  of  researches  on  the  behaviour  of  chloride, 
bromide,  anil  iodide  of  silver  in  the  light,  and  on  the  theory  of  photo- 
grajihy,  has  recently  been  published  by  M.  H.  Vogel.*  The  researches 
liave  estended  over  tlircc  yeai's,  and  are  of  the  most  exhaustive  cha- 
nu:ter.  We  have  only  space  to  give  some  of  the  bare  results  which  he 
has  obbiincd.  and  must  refer  our  readers  for  furtlicr  particulars  to  the 
original  memoir.  The  author  considers  that  the  action  of  light  upon 
clilorido  and  bromide  of  silver  is  first  the  prixluction  of  a snbchlorido 
and  subbromide,  with  liberation  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  but  that 
the  iislide  of  silver  undergoes  no  chemical  change  whatever.  The 
action  of  acids  and  various  saline  solutions,  especially  nitrate  of  silver, 
has  been  studied  very  carefully,  and  some  of  the  results  are  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  effect  of  developing  agents  has  been  likewise 
examined,  and  the  whole  memoir  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  science  of  photogi'aphy  over  published. 

A valuable  improvement  has  been  inaugiu'atctl  in  the  manufheturo 
of  lenses  for  iihotographic  pm'jioses.  By  the  ordinary  method  of 
grinding  and  iiolishing,  the  surface  is  not  left  in  a state  of  iierfection 
anything  approaching  that  required  for  astronomical  glasses.  For  the 
usual  photographic  processes  this  surface  is  quite  good  enough,  al- 
though, when  carefully  examined  with  a powerful  gloss,  it  will  be  seen 
covei-ed  with  irregularities,  the  remains  of  the  last  stages  of  the  grind- 
ing process.  To  attain  greater  perfection  entirely  different  means  have 
to  be  employed,  and  the  costly  nature  of  this  operation  is  ono  reason 
why  telescopic  lenses  are  so  valuable.  For  some  purposes,  however,  in 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  perfect  delineation,  as  in  the 
copying  maps,  A'c.,  a lens  groimd  in  the  ordinary  way  would  be  inap- 
plicable, and  jierfectiou  must  not  be  hoped  for  unless  the  lens  possesses 
a perfectly  continuous  sjiherical  surface  with  the  highest  possible 
polish.  Jtr.  Osborn,  the  photographer  to  the  Melbourne  (Joveniment, 
who  is  engaged  in  copying  majis  for  tlie  Melbourne  Survey  Office,  has 
just  ordered  a lens  from  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  bo 
• Poggt'Dtlorf ’b  ‘ AnnaUii,’  1863,  p.  497. 
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U50/.  It  will  be  a triple  achromatic,  and  the  glasses  will  probably 
require  montlis  for  their  completion,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
the  grinding  and  polishing  machinery  will  have  to  bo  moving  under 
the  iKsrsonal  suj>erintcndcnco  of  one  of  tho  first  practical  opticians  in 
England.  The  experiment  is  necessarily  a costly  one,  and  photo- 
graphers are  naturally  anxious  to  boo  if  tho  result  compensates  fur  tho 
enormous  additional  expense.  Tho  Molbonmo  Government  deserve 
tho  thanks  of  all  photographers  for  tho  spirit  of  enterprise  they  have 
shown  in  tho  matter. 

From  time  to  time  rock  crystal  lenses  have  been  recommended  on 
account  of  their  superior  transparency  to  tho  chemical  rays  of  light. 
Mr.  Grubb  has  put  this  theory  to  tho  test  of  experience,  and  finds  that 
the  diffurence  is  not  so  great  as  has  boon  imagined  ; for  instance,  a 
compound  lens  of  the  ordinary  make  transmits  87  for  every  100  rays 
which  tho  rock  crystal  allows  to  pass.  It  is  therefore  only  13  per 
cent  worse,  whilst  in  flatness  of  field  and  achromatism,  tho  glass 
lens  is  much  superior. 

M.  Gaudin  suggests  that  lenses  should  bo  made  from  fused  rock 
crystal.  Tho  manufacture  of  those  is  simply  a question  of  expense, 
and  they  might  possibly  be  achromatized  by  the  employment  of  other 
suitably  transparent  minerals. 

A new  fixing  agent,  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium,  is  likely  ere  long 
to  supersede  hyposulphite  of  soda,  Tho  advantiges  claimed  arc, 
permanence  of  the  print,  and  great  facility  in  the  washing  operations  ; 
but,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho  expense  is  likely  to  be  an  objection.  A 
little  time  ago,  the  new  agent  rast  4«.  an  oimce  ; there  are  rumours 
that  it  can  now  bo  procured  in  Paris  for  1*.  14d.  per  lb.,  although  we 
have  been  quite  unable  to  obtain  any  at  this  price,  and  Mr.  Spence, 
the  manufacturing  chemist  of  Manchester,  has  just  erecte<l  largo  ap- 
paratus, by  means  of  which  he  hopes  to  supjily  the  suljiho-cyanido  at 
even  a less  price.  Wo  may  thendoro  reasonably  anticipate  that  sulphur 
toning,  yellow  whites,  and  fading  positives,  will  soon  have  gone  tho 
way  of  the  Dodo  and  Megatherium. 

Celestial  photography  is  making  great  strides  on  the  other  side  of 
tho  Atlantic.  Dr.  Henry  Draper  has  just  completed  a large  reflecting 
telescope,  16  inches  in  ajKjrturc,  and  13  feet  focus,  which  he  intends  to 
devote  to  this  branch  of  science.  The  mirror  is  of  glass,  covered  at 
Sir  John  Herschel’s  suggestion,  with  a film  of  pipcipitated  silver.  It 
is  sustained  in  a walnut  tula),  hooked  with  brass,  and  sjKjcially  mounted 
to  avoid  tremor.  When  in  use  the  instrument  is  allowed  to  be  at  rest, 
clockwork  being  used  only  to  drive  the  sensitive  plate.  By  this  means, 
only  1 oz.  instead  of  half  a ti.n,  is  moved.  A photogiaphic  laboratory 
is  attached  to  the  observatory,  and  tho  apjmratus  is  arranged  to  take 
photographs  of  the  moon  ns  largo  as  3 feet  in  diameter,  being  on  a scale 
of  less  tlian  50  miles  to  tho  inch.  From  the  reputation  which 
Dr.  Draper  has  already  earned  os  a photographer  and  physical  philo- 
sopher, we  are  justified  in  ex|(ceting  that  celestial  photography  will 
atlvanco  rapidly  in  his  hands. 
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IX.  PHYSICS. 

Light,  II  bat,  and  Ei.kctbicity. 

Light. — The  cause  of  the  scintillutions  of  stars  lias  long  been  a 
puzzle,  not  only  to  children,  hut  to  philosophers.  Many  explanations 
have  been  given,  but  none  are  quite  satisfactory.  Mr.  A.  Claudet* 
has  thrown  some  new  light  upon  this  subject,  by  an  instrument  which 
he  has  devised,  called  the  chromatoscope.  He  attributes  the  beautiful 
sparkling,  with  changing  colours,  exhibited  by  certain  stars  on  a clear 
night,  to  the  evolution  in  different  degrees  of  swiftness  of  the  various 
coloured  rays  they  emit.  These  i-ays  are  supposed  to  divide  during 
their  long  and  rapid  coui’Se  through  sjmee,  and  we  see  them  following 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  but  so  rapidly  that,  although  wo  see 
distinctly  the  various  colours,  we  caimot  judge  of  the  separate  lengths 
of  their  duration.  Mr.  Chiudot’s  instrument  consists  of  a reflecting 
telescope,  part  of  which  is  caused  to  rotate  eccentrically  in  such  a 
manner,  that  instead  of  a point  a ring-like  imago  of  the  star  is  seen. 
The  rapidity  of  rotation  is  adjusted  so  that  each  seiiaratc  colour 
given  by  the  star  is  drawn  out  into  a large  segment  of  the  ring,  and 
in  that  manner  the  light  from  the  star  can  be  analysed  os  in  a spec- 
troscope. 

In  observing  the  rays  of  sunlight  through  a powerful  spectroscope 
many  additional  lines  are  visible  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon. 
These  arc  called  telluric  rays,  as  they  have  been  shown  to  owe  their 
existence  to  some  components  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Father 
Secchi,  the  Homan  Astronomer,  considers  that  aqueous  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  is  the  principal  cause  of  these  telluric  rays,  and  this 
opinion  has  been  generally  adopted  by  physicists : but  M.  Volpicolli  | 
now  describes  experiments  to  prove  that  these  rays  are  indcjKindent  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
our  opinion  his  experiments  arc  scarcely  conclusive ; for  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  passage  of  light  tlirough  100  miles  of 
atmosphere  might  produce  effects  which  could  not  bo  imitated  in 
a laboratory  experiment. 

'I'lie  determination  of  the  refracting  power  of  various  transparent 
liquids  and  solids,  a matter  of  considerable  practical  importance,  is 
usually  effected  by  reference  to  certain  well-known  lines  in  the  solar 
speetnim.  It  would  bo  much  easier  to  have  recourse  to  the  bright 
spectral  lines  of  coloured  flames,  which  are  obtainable  with  ease  at  any 
time,  whereas  the  employment  of  Fraiinhofer’s  lines  is  dependent  on 
the  weather.  For  accurate  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
length  of  the  waves  for  the  differently  coloured  rays,  and  this  informa- 
tion has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  MuUer,|  by  means  of  one  of  Nobert’s 
well-divided  gloss  screens.  His  results  show  that  the  length  of  wave 

• •1*141.  Mag.’  No.  175. 
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of  the  red  lithium  lino  is  0’0006733  millimetres.  Tho  wave  length 
of  tho  yellow  sodium  lino  is  0’0005918  millim  ; • that  of  the  green 
thallium  lino  is  0'0005348  millim,  whilst  that  of  the  blue  strontium 
lino  is  0’0004G31  millim. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  spectroscope  in  tho  world  has  recently 
been  constructed  by  Professor  Cooke.  It  has  nine  bisulphide  of  carbon 
prisms,  which  are  constructed  of  cast-iron,  \vith  parallel  sides  of  glass, 
special  precautions  being  taken  to  remcaly  tho  curvature  of  the  glass 
plate  from  tho  hardening  of  tiie  glue.  TIk;  nine  prisms  are  almost 
optically  perfect,  and  the  light  is  bent  by  tliom  through  nearly  360®. 
By  its  means  Professor  Cooke  has  established  the  following  points  : — 
1 . Tho  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  as  iniuunerablo  as  the  stars  ; 
at  least  ten  times  os  many  being  visible  as  arc  shown  in  Kirchhoft's 
Chart,  with  an  infinitude  of  nebuloiui  bands,  just  on  the  point  of  being 
ro8olve<l.  No  less  than  nine  additional  lines  arc  seen  enclosed  withi)i 
tho  fixed  line  D,  one  being  ncbidous  and  showing  signs  of  resolva- 
bility under  further  increase  of  power.  2.  It  proves  tliat  tho  coinci- 
donoes  between  tho  metallic  lines  of  artificial  spectra  and  the  com^s- 
ponding  dork  lines  of  the  solar  spectriun  remain  perfect  imdor  this 
increase  of  optical  power.  Tho  two  sodiiun  lines  can  be  spread  otit 
so  as  to  allow  of  tho  thousandth  part  of  tho  intermediate  space  being 
distinguished,  and  still  their  coincidence  with  the  Fraiinhofer  lines  is 
absolute.  3.  IMany  of  tho  bonds  of  metallic  spectra  are  broad  coloured 
spaces  crossed  by  bright  lines ; this  is  especially  tho  case  in  tho  ealeium, 
barium,  and  strontium  spectra. 

Some  reliable  oiperimcnts  on  tho  photometric  value  of  tho  electric 
light  have  been  published  by  Professor  W.  B.  Itogers.f  Tho  battery  was 
very  powerful,  consisting  of  250  carbon  elements,  each  having  an  active 
zinc  surface  of  85  square  inches.  They  were  groupt;d  in  fine  battalions 
of  50  each,  and  the  light  was  obtained  in  an  apartment  where  a ninge 
of  about  50  feet  could  be  obtained  for  the  phofiimetric  apparatus.  In- 
stead of  an  ordinary  standard  light,  equivalent  to  20  candles,  a unit 
was  substituted  ten  times  as  great,  equal  therefore  to  200  candles.  By 
a series  of  experiments  with  the  naked  electric  light  unaided  by  a re- 
flector, it  was  found  that  its  intensity  was  from  52  to  G1  times  as  great 
as  the  standard  light,  making  it  equal  in  illuminating  jx)wer  to  10.000 
to  12,000  standard  sperm  candles.  With  the  rays  conccntrate<l  by  a 
{nrabolie  reflector,  its  illuminating  force  had  a value  equal  to  several 
millions  of  caudles  all  pouring  forth  their  light  at  tho  same  time.  The 
only  previous  measurement  of  tho  illuminating  power  of  the  electric 
light  which  wo  can  call  to  mind  is  one  given  by  Bmis<'n.  This  was 
taken  with  a less  {K)werful  battery  (48  cells),  and  the  photometric 
equivalent  was  estimatixl  at  572  candles;  giving  a projMirtion  of  12 
candles  to  tho  cell,  whilst  Profes.sor  liogers’  estimate  give.s  the  ratio 
of  40  candles  to  the  cell. 

• Frauiiliofcr’s  mrasii remen t for  tlic  dark  line  D of  tbc  soiar  sjadruin  gave  it 
a wave  lengtti  of  (TOOO.’iSSS. 
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An  improved  process  for  silvering  glass  for  telescopic  purposes  has 
been  jJublished  by  M.  Martin.*  He  uses  four  liquids: — The  first 
being  a 10  jwr  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ; the  second,  liquor 
ammouiffi  sp.  gr.  ’070;  the  third,  a 4 per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
soda ; and  the  fourth,  a 12i  per  cent,  solution  of  white  sugar,  to  which 
he  adds  a i per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  and  after  20  minutes’  ebullition 
adds  25  jiarts  of  alcohol,  and  water  to  make  up  the  bulk  to  250.  The 
silvering  liquid  is  made  by  mixing  together  twelve  parts  of  solution  1 ; 
then  eight  jHirts  of  No.  2 ; next  twenty  parts  of  No.  3 ; then  sixty  jMirts 
of  distilled  water  ; and  finally,  in  twenty-four  hours’  time,  ten  jiarts  of 
No.  4.  The  object  to  be  silvered  is  then  to  be  immersed  in,  when  it 
wiU  be  immediately  covered  with  a film  of  reduced  silver,  which  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minute*’  time  will  be  sufficiently  thick  for  use.  After  having 
bes;n  well  washed  with  distilled  water  and  dried,  the  sm-face  may  bo 
polished  with  chamois  leather  and  rouge. 

During  some  researches  on  the  compounds  of  mercury  with  the 
organic  nielicals.  Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  B.  Dujqw  discovered  a sub- 
stance which  they  call  mercuric  methido.  This  body  is  a transj)arent 
colourless  liquid,  of  the  s|xjcific  gravity  of  3-069,  so  heavy,  in  fact,  that 
dense  lead  glass  floats  ujm)ii  its  surface.  It  has  bc-en  suggested  by  Mr. 
Spiller  that  this  would  be  an  admirable  liquid  for  fluid  prisms.  At  pre- 
sent the  only  substance  suited  for  this  j)urjK)BC  is  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
which  is  not  half  the  density,  besides  being  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  oflensivo  odour,  its  great  volatility,  and  easy  ignition.  Mercuric 
methide  is  superior  to  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  all  these  respects,  and 
its  preparation  in  qiuintity  would  not  be  attended  with  any  particular 
difficulty. 

A most  ingenious  application  of  some  well-known  facts  connected 
with  the  reflection  of  light  by  prisms,  has  been  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Henry  Swan,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  He  takes 
two  rtictangular  prisms  of  flint  gla.ss,  placed  with  their  widest  sides  in 
contact.  'The  two  «>pula)  of  a stereoscopic  picture  are  placc-d  in  con- 
tact with  this  combination,  one  being  at  the  back  and  the  other  at  the 
side.  UiKui  now  view'ing  this  arrangement  with  the  two  eyes,  the 
picture  at  the  back  is  seen  only  by  one  eye,  whilst  the  side  picture  is 
the  only  one  seen  by  the  other  eye,  the  result  being  that  the  picture 
apjtenrs  projectetl  into  the  centre  of  the  block  of  glass,  possessing  as 
much  apparent  solidity  as  if  it  were  a model  cut  in  ivory. 

Hk.\t. — The  relation  of  radiant  heat  to  a<jucou8  vaj)our  is  being 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Professor  Tyndall. f He  has  found  that 
pure  dry  air  is  almost  i>crfectly  transparent  to  hejit-rays,  but  that,  on  a 
day  of  average  humidity,  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vai>our  difl'used  in 
London  air  pixxluces  upwards  of  sixty  times  the  absorption  of  the  air 
itself.  This  fact  is  of  vast  imjx)rtance  to  meteorological  science.  Ten 
I>er  cent,  of  the  entire  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  is  absorbed  by 

• • fVimpIrs  Ri-mlus,’  vol.  Ivi.  p.  1044. 
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the  aqueous  vapour  which  exists  within  1 0 feet  of  the  earth’s  surface 
on  a day  of  average  humidity.  Wet  weather,  saturating  the  atmosphere 
with  vapour,  acts  as  a warm  blanket  to  the  earth,  whilst  cold  fi-osty 
w'cather,  hy  drying  the  air,  allows  more  heat  to  radiate  from  the  earth, 
and  produces  a still  greater  degree  of  cold.  The  relation  which  thcaNO 
facts  l)car  to  many  oljscure  phenomena  of  climate  is  fully  discussed  by 
Professor  Tyndall  in  the  paixu-  already  mentioned. 

The  destructive  energy  of  hot  water  in  steam-boiler  explosions  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  investigation  hy  the  Astronomer  lioyal.*  As 
the  result  of  many  exixiriments,  he  concludes  that  the  destructive  energy 
of  one  cubic  f(Kit  of  wuUt,  at  the  temiierutui’e  which  pnslucc'S  a pressure 
of  60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  is  equal  to  that  of  1 Ih.  of  gunjowder. 

A very  sensitive  thermometer  has  Ix'cn  described  hy  Dr.  Joule.f 
It  consists  of  a glass  tube,  2 feet  long  and  4 inches  in  diameter,  divided 
longitudinally  by  a blackened  pasteboard  diaphragm,  with  sjxices  of 
about  an  inch  at  the  top  and  bottom.  In  the  top  space  a bit  of  mag- 
netized sewring-needlo,  fimiishcd  with  a glass  index,  is  suspended  by  a 
single  filament  of  silk.  The  arrangement  is  simihu’  to  that  of  a 
bratticed  conl-pit  shaft,  and  the  slightest  excess  of  temperature  of  ono 
side  over  that  of  the  other  occasions  a circulation  of  air  which  ascemls 
on  the  heated  side,  and,  after  jmssing  ncn)8s  the  glass  index,  descend.s 
on  the  other  side.  As  a proof  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  instru- 
ment, it  is  able  to  detect  the  heat  radiated  by  the  moon.  A Ixmin  of 
mixnilight  was  admitted  through  a slit  in  a shutter,  and  os  the  ray 
passed  gradually  across  the  instnunent,  the  index  was  deflccttxl  several 
degrees,  showing  that  the  air  in  the  instnunent  had  been  niised  a few 
ten-thousandths  of  a degree  in  temperature  by  the  moon’s  rays. 

Many  researches  on  the  intensity  of  the  electrical  current  developed 
by  diflFcrcnt  thermo-electric  jjairs  have  been  iniblishod  by  M.  Edmond 
Bocquercl ; he  finds  that  the  best  thermo-electric  couple  is  composed  of 
platinum  and  jmlladium,  the  two  metals  Ixnng  unalka-ed  by  heat,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  current  increasing  regularly  with  the  temperature. 
This  ele<'tric  pyrometer  was  compared  w ith  graduattxl  air-thermometers, 
and  by  this  means  many  high  tcmjiemturcs  have  been  able  to  bo 
expresse<l  in  centigrade  degrees.  We  give  a few : — The  boiling  point 
of  sulphur  is  448”;  the  fusing  point  of  silver  is  916";  the  fusing 
point  of  gold,  1,037°;  the  fusing  point  of  jialladitmi,  Ix^tween  1,360“ 
and  1,380";  the  fusing  point  of  platinum  between  1,460°  and  1,480"; 
the  highest  temperature  of  a fragment  of  magnesia,  before  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe,  1,600°  ; whilst  the  limit  of  temperature  of  tho 
positive  carbon  of  the  voltaic  arc  is  2,000". 

A convenient  gas-furnace  for  experimental  purposes  has  long  been 
wanted.  Many  contrivances  have  Ixxm  made  having  for  their  object 
tho  production  of  a furnacc-hcat  with  gas,  but  they  have  invariably 
requinxl  an  artificial  blast  of  air,  tlius  rendering  it  necessary  for  ouo 
person  to  bo  in  attendance,  and  hard  ut  work , during  the  whole  of  the 

* British  Association,  Newcastle  Mectin;;. 
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operation.  Mr.  Gore*  has  described  a new  gas-furnace,  which  jxjssesses 
many  advantages  over  those  hitherto  used.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
render  its  construction  intelligible  without  drawings;  but  the  value  of 
it  may  be  understood  when  we  say  that  the  smallest  size  will  melt  half- 
a-jx)und  of  e»)pj»r  or  six  ounces  of  cast-iron  in  less  than  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  at  a cost  of  about  one  halfpenny.  The  melted  substances  are 
perfectly  accessible  to  be  manipulated  ujX)!!  for  a continuous  and 
lengthened  |K3riod  of  time,  without  contact  with  impurities  or  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  without  lowering  their  temperatui-c  sufficiently  to  aiuse 
them  to  solidify.  Moreover,  these  advantages  are  secuied  by  means 
of  ordinary  coal-gas  and  atmospheric  air,  without  the  use  of  a bellows 
or  a lofty  cliimiicy,  or  of  regenerators  or  valves  requiring  fmiuent 
attention. 

ELECTBictTY. — The  passage  of  an  electrical  discharge  through 
various  gases  and  between  electrodes  of  various  metals,  gives  rise  to 
different  luminous  phenomena.  A\Tien  this  light  is  examined  in  the 
spectroscope,  it  has  been  foimd  that  each  elementary  gas  or  metal 
possesses  certain  well-markotl  characteristic  lines,  and  it  has  generally 
been  iissumed  : — 1.  That  each  substance  has  a set  of  lines  peculiar  to 
itself.  2.  That  those  lines  are  not  produce<l  or  mo<lifie<l  by  any  mole- 
cular agent  except  heat.  3.  That  the  s|x;ctruiu  of  one  substance  is 
in  nowise  modified  by  the  presence  of  another ; in  such  cases  both 
siKctra  co-existing  independently,  and  are  merely  sujHjrposcd.  4.  That 
electricity  does  not  moke  matter  luminous  directly,  but  only  by  heating 
it,  so  tliat  the  electric  spectrum  differs  in  nothing  from  that  pnxluced 
by  heat  of  sufficient  intensity.  Dr.  Bobinsou  has  examined  these 
questions  in  a long  and  laborious  investigation,  and  the  result  has  been 
presented  tt>  the  IJoyal  Society,  in  a Paper  “ On  the  SjHX'tra  of  Electric 
Light.”  Tlie  opinion  to  which  his  results  stem  to  jioint,  is  that  tlie 
origin  of  the  lines  is  to  bo  referi'ed  to  some  yet  undLscovered  ndation 
between  matter  in  general  and  the  transfer  of  electric  action  ; thep/occ* 
of  the  linos  being  invariably  the  some,  but  their  brhjhlmss  being 
modified  according  to  circumstances. 

Since  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  enormous  variation  in  elec- 
tric conducting  power,  caused  by  the  admixture  of  even  minute  quan- 
tities of  metallic  or  otlier  impurities  in  cop^>er,  it  has  become  a question 
of  sumo  interest  to  determine  the  elc<’tric  conducting  jM>wer  of  all  the 
pure  metals.  Professor  Matthiessen  | has  continued  liis  rcsearclies  on 
this  subject,  and  has  lately  dek-rmined  the  electrical  relations  of  pure 
thallium.  At  the  freezing  jHiint  of  water  this  metal  has  a c<indueting 
jK)wer  equal  to  9-16  t pure  silver  being  100),  and  its  conducting  jKiwer 
decreases  between  the  freezing  and  Itoiling  piint,  31 '4  20  j>er  cent., 
which  is  a larger  pcrctmtnge  decrement  than  tliat  obtained  for  many 
other  pure  metals,  namely,  29'807  per  cent.}  The  conducting  jsjwer 
of  pure  iron  was  found  to  be,  at  0“  C = 16-81,  with  a percentage  decre- 
ment for  an  increase  of  tcrajicraturc  to  100°  C = 38-1.  The  conducting 
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powers  of  the  pure  metals  given  in  the  following  table,  shows  the  places 
which  the  above  metals  take  in  the  series. 

CondncUog  Power  0^. 


Silver  . 

10000 

Copper  . 

99-95 

Cola 

77-96 

Zinc 

29-02 

Cudmium 

23-72 

Cobalt  . 

17  22 

Imti  . 

16-81 

Nickel  . 

13-11 

Till 

12.36 

Thallium 

9-16 

Lead 

8-32 

Aracnio  . 

4-76 

Antimony 

4-62 

Bismuth 

1-245. 

It  has  long  been  a desideratum  amongst  electricians  to  obtain  a 
battery  having  the  constancy  of  Daniell's  without  the  annoyance 
attending  the  use  of  a porous  cell.  Two  such  batteries  have  been 
described  lately.  One  is  the  invention  of  M.  Jacobini,  and  consists  of 
a glass  vessel,  in  which  is  placed  a cylinder  of  copjwr  pierced  with 
holes  ; outside  this  is  a larger  cylinder  of  zinc.  The  copper  cylinder 
is  filled  with  powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  tightly  pressed  down,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  space  in  the  gl^  vessel  is  filled  with  sand, 
touching  the  zinc  cylinder  on  both  sides.  Water  is  then  poured  in,  so 
as  to  saturate  both  the  sand  and  powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  and  tho 
arrangement  is  covered  up.  Several  hours  elapse  before  the  electric 
current  begins  to  develope  itself  actively.  It  then  increases  for  a few 
days,  and  finally  sinks  again  till  its  mwer  becomes  constant.  Father 
Secchi  has  had  a battery  of  this  kind  in  use  for  three  months,  aind 
reports  that  it  is  as  efficient  as  when  first  constructed. 

Tho  other  battery  is  the  invention  of  M.  Grenct,  and  is  a modi- 
fication of  tho  sulphato-of-mercnry  pile  of  M.  Mario-Davy.  At  the 
bottom  of  a glass  jar  a quantity  of  acid  sulphate  of  mercury  is  placed. 
A stick  of  gas-carbon  and  a cylinder  of  zinc  are  supported  upright  in 
the  jar  by  means  of  a cork,  which  closes  tho  upper  part  of  the  vessel ; 
water  is  then  carefully  poured  in,  and  tho  whole  is  set  aside,  where  it 
will  not  be  shaken  or  moved.  A wire  connected  with  tho  carbon  forms 
tho  positive  pole,  whilst  tho  zinc  forms  tho  negative  pole.  The  water 
becoming  gradually  charged  with  sulphate  of  mercury,  attacks  the  zino ; 
the  hydrogen  which  is  evolved  reduces  tho  mercury  on  tho  carbon,  and 
the  metal  as  it  accumulates  falls  down  to  tho  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If 
the  apparatus  is  not  shaken,  there  are  formed  two  layers  of  liquid — 
the  lower  one  consisting  almost  entirely  of  a solution  of  the  mercury 
salt,  whilst  tho  upper  layer  contains  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  is  owing 
to  this  separation  that  the  porous  vessel  is  able  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Tho  battery  is  employed  two  sizes — the  larger  one  contains  600 
granuucs  of  water  and  100  grammes  of  mercury  salt ; tho  smaller  con- 
tains respectively  100  grammes  and  30  grammes.  They  are  said  to 
keep  in  perfect  order  for  six  months  at  a time,  without  once  requiring 
to  touched. 
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X.  SANATORY  SCIENCE. 

If  wo  wore  asked  to  state  what  it  is  that  more  especially  characterizes 
the  scientific  Practitioner  of  Medicine  of  our  own  day,  wo  should  state 
it  to  be  the  strong  desire  whereby  ho  is  actuated  to  investigate  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  the  production  of  disease,  the  laws  that  re- 
gulate its  propagation,  and  the  means  by  which  its  exciting  causes  may 
bo  diminished  or  altogether  destroyed.  The  modem  physician  docs 
not  waste  his  energies  or  bum  the  midnight  lamp  in  anxious  strivings 
after  the  philosopher’s  stone,  in  vain  researches  for  some  subtle  elixir 
or  fragrant  balsam,  with  a few  drops  of  which  ho  might  ho{>e  to  charm 
away  disease,  to  renew  the  life’s  blood,  and  impart  to  the  frail  and 
tottering  form  of  ago  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  youth.  Neither  does 
ho  now  roly  in  his  treatment  of  disease  on  complicated  formulie,  which 
like  the  once  celebrated  Mithridate  of  the  ancients,  consisted  of  some 
two  score  ingredients,  nor  on  nauseous  and  disgusting  remedies,  which, 
like  the  oriental  Bezoar  stones,  or  the  Album  Graecum,  were  invested 
with  a reputed  eflScacy  proportioned  to  the  rcpulsiveness  of  their 
origin.  Ail  this  is  now  changed.  A striving  after  simplicity  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  sufficiency  of  the  natural  processes  of  re- 
covery, when  aided  by  a few  appropriate  remedies,  is  more  widely 
recognized.  The  necessity  of  ensuring  on  abundant  supply  of  &esh 
air,  of  practising  social  and  personal  cleanliness,  of  procuring  a mo- 
derate yet  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  and  of  guarding  by  precautionary 
measures  against  the  special  risks  attendant  on  the  pursuit  of  certain 
occupations,  is  now  loudly  proclaimed. 

The  importance  of  paying  due  attention  to  all  such  wise  and  simple 
sanatory  regulations,  is  not  only  at  the  present  time  acceded  to  by  the 
medical  profession  and  the  more  intelligent  of  the  general  public,  but 
has  at  length  been  fully  recognized  by  the  Lcgislatiuro.  The  admir- 
able reports  which,  in  obedience  to  the  Public  Health  Act  for  1858, 
have  now  for  a scries  of  years  been  annually  submitted  to  the  Privy 
Council  by  their  medical  officer,  Mr.  Simon,  have  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  distribution  of  sound  information  on  many  of  the 
causes  that  lead  to  the  production  of  diseases,  and  on  tho  means 
which  ought  to  be  taken  to  mitigate  or  prevent  thorn.  Of  the  many 
reports  which  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  there  is  none,  we  think, 
exceeding  in  general  interest  tho  one  published  in  tho  autumn  of  the 
past  year.*  It  embraces  careful  inquiries  into  tho  efficacy  of  tho  pre- 
sent system  of  public  vaccination,  and  particulars  os  to  tho  supply  and 
distribution  of  vaccine  lymph ; into  the  diseases  which  may  result  from 
the  pursuit  of  some  industrial  occupations  ; into  tho  influences  probably 
exerted  by  the  distress  in  the  cotton-manufacturing  districts  in  the 
production  and  spread  of  typhus  and  other  starvation  diseases  ; on  the 
effect  produced  on  the  human  body  by  the  consumption  of  the  milk  or 
flesh  of  diseased  animals,  and  on  tho  best  steps  for  lessening  tho  pre- 
valence of  disease  amongst  our  domestic  animals.  As  these  subjects 

* Fifth  Beport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council-  London,  18C3. 
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all  possess  a considerable  scientific  and  practical  value,  it  may  not  bo 
without  interest  to  examine  into  some  of  the  leading  conclusions  to 
which  Mr.  Simon  has  been  led  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries. 

The  existence  during  the  lust  few  years  of  several  wide-spread 
epidemics  of  small-pox,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  has  caused 
much  public  attention  to  bo  directed  to  the  working  of  the  various 
statutes  which  the  Legislature  has  enacted  fur  the  national  protection 
against  that  disease.  Doubts  have  oven  been  thrown  by  sumo  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  vaccine  matter  at  present  employed.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  its  protecting  powers  have  been,  through  long-continued 
transmission  from  one  individual  to  another,  worn  out  or  greatly  im- 
paired, and  that  a more  frequent  recourse  to  the  original  source  from 
which  it  was  obtained  ought  to  have  been  resorted  to.  But  on  this 
matter  Mr.  Simon  speaks  both  decidedly  and  ossuriugly.  Ho  re- 
quested Mr.  Robert  (jeely,  of  Aylesbury,  “ to  whom  more  than  to  any 
man,  since  Jenner,  the  medical  profession  of  this  country  is  indebted 
for  its  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  vaccination,”  to  inspect  all 
the  sources  whence  lymph  is  conveyed  to  the  National  Vaccine  Kstub- 
lishment ; and  the  result  of  that  inspection  has  been  to  assure  Mr. 
Ceely  “ of  the  perfectly  satisfactory  character  of  the  lymph  there_  in 
use.” 

Of  the  workings  of  the  different  enactments  for  ensuring  a complete 
system  of  vaccination  the  report  is  anything  but  satisfactory — nay, 
the  public  defences  against  small-pox  are  in  a great  measure  insufficient 
and  delusive.  The  neglect  of  local  authorities  in  enforcing  vaccina- 
tion in  the  workliuuses  and  schools  under  their  control ; the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  arrangements  for  providing  at  the  public  expense  thoroughly 
good  vaecrnatiun,  so  that  it  should  be  everywhere  and  gratis  within 
reach  of  those  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it ; and  the 
omission  in  many  coses  to  give  the  required  notification  of  such 
arrangements,  even  when  they  may  have  been  provided,  have  all  ope- 
rated in  bringing  Mr.  Simon  to  this  conclusion.  But  now  that  attention 
has  been  directed  to  these  coses  of  neglect  in  the  working  of  the  exist- 
ing machinery,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  means  will  be  token  to  ensure  a 
thorough  vaccination  of  the  people,  and  if  needful  to  comiicl  it.  Wo 
are  slow  indeed  in  this  country  to  enact  anything  which  may  seem  to 
impose  an  imneccssary  restriction  on  personal  liberty ; but  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  individual  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
general  good.  The  welfare  of  the  wh( de  community  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  tills  question  of  compulsory  vaccination,  that  wo  should 
not  regret  to  see  the  day  when  the  production  of  a vaccination  certifi- 
cate will  be  as  essential  to  holding  any  office,  to  gaining  employment, 
or  to  obtaining  admittoueo  to  a school,  as  an  attestation  of  correct 
principles  and  good  moi-sl  character. 

The  diseases  of  animals  employed  as  food  hy  man  possess  an 
interest  both  in  a s^inatory  and  economic  point  of  view.  The  in- 
fiuence  which  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  exercises  upon  those  who 
may  consume  it  h.as  for  some  time  attracted  attention.  Many  strong 
representations  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  Professor  John 
Gamgee,  Principal  of  tho  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
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1862  he  was  reqnestcd  by  Mr.  Simon  to  prepare  a special  report,  which 
is  included  in  the  volume.  The  result  of  the  very  elaborate  inquiries 
which  Mr.  Gamgcc  has  conducted  has  been  to  show  that  disease  has 
prevailed  during  the  last  few  years,  and  still  prevails  very  extensively, 
amongst  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  that  the  diseased  animals 
arc  largely  employed  as  human  food.  The  diseases  with  which  these 
animals  ore  affected  may  conveniently  bo  classed  under  three  heads  : — 
1st,  Contagious  Fevers  ; 2nd,  Anthracic  and  Anthracoid  Disorders ; 
3rd,  Parasites.  The  chief  forms  of  the  contagious  fevers  are  those 
which  are  more  commonly  known  as  the  plcuro-pncnmonia,  or  lung 
disease,  of  homed  cattle,  and  the  aphthous  fever,  murrain,  or  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  w'hich  attacks  not  only  homed  cattle  but  also  sheep  and 
swine.  Small-pox  also  sometimes  attacks  sheep,  and  not  many  months 
ago  on  outbreak  of  it  excited  much  alarm  in  Wiltshire.  \\  hat  influence 
then  will  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  animals  so  diseased  have 
upon  those  consuming  it  ? Repulsive  though  it  may  be  to  our  notions 
to  cat  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  died  of  such  disorders,  and 
though  wo  may  bo  inclined  on  a priori  grounds  to  suppose  it  might 
generate  disease  in  those  who  cat  it,  yet  more  extended  investigations 
must  be  made  before  we  can  state  absolutely  what  the  disorders  are 
which  it  induces  in  the  human  frame. 

The  anthracic  and  anthracoid  diseases  are,  it  is  said,  frequently 
accompanied  %vith  peculiar  changes,  in  some  respects  putrefactive, 
in  the  blood ; orysipelatious  and  carbnncnlar  affections  aim  sometimes 
occur,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  may  develope  in  itself  a spccifio 
morbid  poison,  which,  by  inoculation,  can  bo  communicated  to  other 
animals,  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  disease  and  even 
death  in  man  have  followed  the  use  of  cooked  meat  derived  from 
animals  suffering  from  anthrax. 

The  parasitic  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals  are  both  numerous 
and  important.  The  so-called  “ measles  ” of  the  pig  is  nothing  more 
than  the  diffusion  of  a parasite,  the  cystieercus  cclluloso),  througli  the 
muscular  system  of  the  animal ; tho  “ sturdy  ” of  the  sheep  is  due  to 
tho  development  of  tho  coenurus  cerebralis  in  tho  brain  ; the  “ rot  ” of 
sheep  to  the  production  of  flukes,  a species  of  distoma,  in  the  liver ; 
a form  of  lung-disease  is  produced  by  tho  development  in  those 
organs  of  different  kinds  of  strongylus  ;*  and  tho  muscular  system  may 
be  infested  by  multitudes  of  a minute  microscopic  worm,  the  trichina 
spiralis.  Now,  there  can  be  no  question  that  meat  affected  with  one 
or  other  of  tho  above  parasites  may  become  tho  source  of  disease  in  man. 
Observations  on  this  head  have  been  so  multiplied  that  this  statement 
may  be  made  in  tho  most  positive  manner.  That  most  tronblesomo 
and  annoying  of  all  tho  worms  infesting  the  human  bowel,  m.  the 
tapeworm,  has  been  shown  by  the  re:  carches  of  Von  Sicbold  and 
Euchenmeister  to  bo  derived  from  eating  the  flesh  of  “ measly  ” 
pork,  tho  cystieercus  collnlosie  of  the  pig  becoming  developed  into 
tho  taenia  solimn  of  tho  human  bowel : and  by  the  ingestion  of  the 
coenurus  cerebralis,  anotlicr  form  of  tania,  tho  ta;nia  coenurus  is  pro- 
duced. But  perhaps  tho  must  curious  of  all  these  parasites  is  the 

* A numutoiJ  worm. 
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trichina  apiralia  which  infests  the  mnscular  system.  So  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  moscle,  it  lies  quietly  coiled  np  in  a spiral  form  in  a 
small  cyst.  But  as  the  recent  investigations  of  Virchow,  Lenckart, 
Zenker,  and  Turner  have  shown,  when  the  flesh  of  an  animal  con- 
taining these  worms  is  swallowed,  they  become  disengaged  from  their 
cysts,  young  worms  devolopo  in  the  interior  of  the  fei^cs,  and  this 
t^es  place  with  such  rapidity  that  in  a few  days  the  intestinal  mucus 
becomes  packed  with  multitudes  of  minute  threadlike  worms.  Then 
from  the  intestines  they  migrate  in  swarms  into  the  muscular  system, 
and  there  enclose  themselves  in  cysts  possessing  the  same  form  as  those 
with  which  their  parents  were  enveloped.  The  flesh  employed  as  human 
food  which  is  most  frequently  infested  by  the  trichina  is  that  of  the 
pig,  and  more  than  one  case  has  now  been  recorded  in  which  violent 
symptoms,  and  oven  death,  have  followed  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  the 
trichinatous  pigs,*  and  Professor  Leuckart  has  found  that  trichina 
meat  retains  much  of  its  injurious  properties,  even  after  some  amount 
of  pickling  and  smoking.  Wo  may  loam,  then,  fr-om  these  instances, 
how  important  it  is  that  animals  tweeted  with  such  parasitic  diseases 
should  not  only  most  scrupulously  be  avoided  as  articles  of  human 
food,  but  that  their  flesh  should  not  even  be  given  to  other  animals. 

The  groat  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  supply  of  cotton 
and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  factories  of  our  numerous  Lan- 
cashire towns,  by  throwing  many  thousands  of  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment, necessarily  excited  much  anxiety  not  only  os  to  how  money  was 
to  bo  procured  for  their  maintenance,  but  the  b^t  and  must  economical 
way  in  which  this  money  was  to  be  spent.  The  report  that  typhus 
fever  was  making  its  appearance  in  some  of  the  towns  also  excited 
attention  and  alarm,  and  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Simon  requested  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Dr.  £. 
Smith  to  visit  the  distressed  districts  and  report  upon  the  local  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  that  destitution  which  breeds  disease,  and  to 
obtain  more  exact  information  with  regard  to  the  minute  economics  of 
diet.  The  report  of  Dr.  K.  Smith  is  of  a most  complete  and  elaborate 
nature.  He  has  in  it  endeavoured  to  answer  two  important  questions. 
1st.  What  is  the  minimum  allowance  of  money  to  purchase  sufBcicnt 
food  for  the  maintenance  of  health  ? 2nd.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  expending  that  allowaneo  ? 

Ho  has  compiled  a large  collection  of  formnlio  and  dietaries,  with 
the  wholesale  prices  and  nutritive  values  of  the  articles  employed. 
His  estimates  are  hosed  on  the  real  amount  of  nutriment  which  is  re- 
quired by  those  populations ; viz.  30,100  grains  of  carbon,  and  1,400 
grains  of  nitrogen,  weekly.  Ho  suggests  that  relief  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  throe  ways — in  money,  cooked  food,  and  uncooked  food. 
From  the  actual  experience  of  the  people,  it  would  appear  that  singlo 
persons  now  spend  weekly  2s.  4^d.  each  for  food  ; but  in  the  case  of 
families,  where  there  are  young  children,  the  rate  of  expenditure  is 

• As  tliese  pages  are  going  throngli  the  press,  we  notice  n paragraph  in  the  daily 
public  prints,  in  which  it  is  stated  tliat  at  Herrstadt,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  a largo 
number  of  persons  who  had  eaten  at  dinner  trichinatous  pork,  were  token  soddeiuy 
and  seriously  ill,  and  that  of  these  sixteen  died. 
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under  2«.  This  sum  of  2s.,  at  the  present  rates  of  prices  for  food,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  dividing  line  between  sufficiency  and  insufficiency,  as 
by  an  expenditure  below  that  sum,  health  cannot  maintained.  There 
is  also  much  interesting  information  on  the  comparative  digestibility 
of  certain  foods,  and  on  the  influence  which  they  exercise  both  on  the 
secretions  and  excretions.  This  report  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith’s  we 
look  upon  as  a valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  dietetics,  and  one 
which  ought  to  bo  carefully  perused  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
providing  economically  a duo  quantity  and  variety  of  nutritious  food 
for  the  poor  and  destitute. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  pursuit  of  certain  occupations,  on  the 
health  of  the  employed,  hw  for  some  years  past  excited  much  attention. 

The  prevalence  of  phthisis  amongst  file-makers,  the  tendency  to 
bronchitic  disorders  exhibited  by  coal-miners,  the  paralytic  affections 
and  attacks  of  colic  so  frequent  amongst  workers  in  lead  and  its  com- 
pounds, the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  attack  looking- 
glass  silverers,  watch  gilders,  and  others  exposed  to  mercurial  emana- 
tions, have  long  been  subjects  of  discussion,  and  many  ingenious  plans, 
mechanical  and  otherwise,  liave  been  devised  for  warding  off  the  per- 
nicious effects  resulting  from  the  pursuit  of  such  occupations.  The 
increase  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  industrial  appli- 
cations of  phosphorus,  and  of  the  compound  of  arsenic  called  eme^d 
green,  or  Scheele’s  green,  and  the  cases  in  which  injurious,  nay  fatal, 
effiicts  have  been  produced  on  those  employed  in  their  manufacture 
and  use,  induced  Mr.  Simon  to  request  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Dr.  Guy  to 
make  inquiries  and  report  thereon.  From  the  careful  examination 
which  Dr.  Bristowe  has  conducted  into  the  methods  employed  in  lucifer 
match-making — the  chief  industrial  application  of  phosphorus, — he 
concludes  that  the  disease  of  the  jaw-bone,  to  which  match-makers  are 
especially  liable,  might  be  altogether  avoided  if  amorphous  instead  of 
common  phosphorus  were  employed,  and  that  this  form  of  match  would 
possess  the  additional  advantage  of  not  being  spontaneously  combus- 
tible, and  therefore  not  so  liable  to  cause  fires.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  application  of  the 
amorphous  phosphorus.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Albright,  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  phosphorus,  “ that  if  the  use  of  the 
common  form  wore  prohibited,  the  end  would  be  attained  completely 
in  six  months,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  public 
advantage.” 

The  recent  extensive  employment  of  emerald  green  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  papers,  coloured  ornaments  of  confectionery,  artificial 
leaves  and  flowers,  green  tarlatans  for  drosses,  children’s  toys,  &c., 
has  afforded  Dr.  Guy  abundant  material  for  the  preparation  of  his  in- 
teresting report.  Ho  makes  many  suggestions  as  to  methods  which 
might  bo  adopted  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  risk  of  poisoning  by 
this  pigment,  and  we  recommend  all  those  who  may  be  connected 
with  the  different  branches  of  industry  in  which  this  brilliant  green 
is  employed,  to  attend  carefully  to  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
arrived. 

At  those  two  great  scientifle  Congresses,  the  British  Association  for 
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tlio  Advaucemcnt  uf  Science,  and  the  Social  Science  Association, 
which  now  assemble  every  autumn  in  one  or  other  of  our  large  towns, 
various  questions  affecting  public  health  were  at  their  last  meetings 
brought  before  their  appropriate  sections.  To  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  we  w'Ul  now  refer.  As  was  not  unnatural,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  last  autumn  in  Newcastle,  the  centre  of 
one  of  our  most  important  coal-producing  districts,  called  forth  some 
interesting  papers  by  Drs.  Wilson,  White,  and  B.  W.  Itichardson,  on  the 
habits  and  diseases  uf  the  miners,  and  on  means  which  might  bo  em- 
ployed for  diminishing  the  evil  effects  of  breathing  noxious  vapours 
and  gases.  An  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  G.  Itobinson,  on  organic 
effluvia,  was  also  communicated,  in  which  the  author  showed  that  those 
abnormal  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  which  are  recognized  imder 
that  term,  may  be  resolved  into  four  principal  groups,  viz. : — 1st.  Gases 
and  vapours  formed  during  the  decomposition  uf  organic  matter. 
2nd.  Odoriferous  particles  sui  generis.  3rd.  Volatile  organic  matters 
not  endowed  wdth  vitality.  4th.  Living  germs.  On  those  last-named 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere  many  valuable  observations  were  made 
by  Mr.  James  Samuelson,  whose  suggestion  that  the  atmosphere  of 
hospitals  should  be  tested  microscopically  for  living  germs,  appears 
to  us  to  be  of  much  importance. 

The  great  Sepoy  mutiny,  &c.,  by  necessitating  a much  larger  number 
of  European  troops  to  be  retained  in  India  for  defensive  pimposes 
tlian  was  formerly  required,  has  compelled  the  attention  uf  the  autho- 
rities to  the  need  of  greater  care  in  promoting  and  preserving  the 
licalth  of  the  soldiers  stationed  there,  both  in  camp  and  barracks. 
Papers  on  this  subject  were  read  before  the  British  Association  by 
Drs.  Bird,  Stewart,  Clark,  and  Camps,  and  at  the  Social  Science  As- 
sociation by  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns.  From 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  sanatory  state  of  the  army 
in  India,  it  would  ap{x;ar  that  the  death  rate  amongst  the  British 
troops  serving  in  India  amounts  to  no  less  than  G9  per  1,000  per 
annum.  Now  taking  the  strength  of  the  British  army  in  India  at 
73,000,  it  follows  that  such  an  army  would  lose  somewhat  over  5,000 
men  annually,  equal  to  an  entire  brigade.  And  as  in  unhealthy  sea- 
sons the  death  rate  rises  to  double  the  above  amount,  we  may  well  ask 
with  Miss  Nightingale,  “ Where  are  the  10,000  recruits  to  bo  found 
to  fill  up  the  gap  of  a single  unhealthy  year  ? ” and  say  with  her, 
•*  that  on  the  better  preservation  of  the  health  of  our  troops — hinges 
the  very  important  social  question,  viz. — How  the  British  race  is  to 
hold  possession  of  India,  and  to  bestow  upon  its  vast  population  the 
benefit  of  her  own  civilization  ? ” This  great  mortality  is  due  to  two 
distinct  sots  of  causes,  for  one  of  which  the  authorities  arc  respon- 
sible ; the  other  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  habits  of  the  men 
themselves.  The  building  of  barracks  in  bad  situations,  the  crowding 
together  of  a large  number  of  men,  the  insuificient  supply  of  fresh 
water,  the  imperfect  ventilation,  and  the  deficient  drainage  are  all 
causes  of  disease  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Governmjnt,  and 
for  which  it  ought  to  bo  made  responsible. 

The  excessive  use  uf  animal  food  and  ardent  spirits  are  those  vices 
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amongst  tbo  personal  habits  of  the  soldier  which  call  most  loudly  for 
correction  and  reform,  and  wo  cannot  but  think  that  if  proper  steps  be 
taken,  the  mortality  arising  from  them  may  bo  largely  diminished. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  proj)er  carrying  out  of  sanatory  prin- 
ciples in  other  ports  of  the  globe  in  which  British  troops  ore  qiuirtercd, 
has  succeeded  in  effecting  great  improvements  in  the  health  of  the 
men,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  same  good  result  should  not  follow 
the  application  of  the  some  principles  in  our  Indian  empire. 

Wo  cannot  close  this  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  most  important 
recent  contributions  to  Sanatory  Science,  without  directing  attention 
to  the  suggestive  address  on  many  matters  connected  with  public 
health,  delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  to  the  department  over  which  he  presided,  by  Professor 
Christison. 

In  this  address  Dr.  Christison  inquires  into  the  mode  in  which 
the  principal  diseases  or  groups  of  diseases  are  influenced  by  the 
agents  which  afibet  public  health.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
which  he  elucidates  is  the  total  disappearance  of  ague  which  has  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  Scotland,  a country  in  which  at  one  time  it  was 
very  common.  This  disappearance  does  not  indeed  seem  to  be  coin- 
cident with  the  drainage  and  agricultural  improvements  which  have 
been  carried  on  so  energetically  there  for  many  years  past ; for  the 
decline  in  the  disease  took  place  before  such  improvements  were  car- 
ried out.  The  co-existence  of  typhus  fever  with  delicient  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  and  want  of  work  is  forcibly  pointed  out,  but  the  de- 
cline which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  Edinburgh  in  the  number 
and  fatality  of  the  visitations  of  this  disease  is  ascribed  by  the  Pro- 
fessor to  changes  in  the  type  or  constitution  of  epidemic  diseases, 
rather  than  to  any  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
lanes  and  houses  of  the  working  classes,  in  the  case  of  the  typhoid 
or  enteric  fever.  Dr.  Christison  tliiuks  that  something  more  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  endeavouring  to  decide  ujion  its  mode  of  origin  than  ill- 
drained  streets,  defective  water-closets,  and  foul  air.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances certainly  favour  its  invasion,  but  its  true  cause  lies  in 
something  more  specific,  and  whilst  better  drainage  and  more  perfect 
ventilation  ought  to  be  encouraged,  yet  they  alone  are  nut  sufficient  to 
extirpate  enteric  fever.  These  statements  are  in  opposition  to  much 
that  recent  writers,  both  medical  and  non-mcdical,  have  been  for 
many  years  bock  strongly  inculcating,  and,  as  was  natiu^ly  to  bo  ex- 
pected, have  not  been  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  But  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  as  the  deliberately  expressed  opinions  of  a phy- 
sician, who  has  possessed  opportunities  of  studying  fever  second  to  no 
man,  they  are  deserving  of  much  careful  consideration.  From  a sta- 
tistical comparison  of  the  mortality  of  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  with 
the  agricultural  counties,  the  greater  frequency  of  the  diseases  de- 
pendent on  a depraved  state  of  the  constitution  in  the  former  than 
the  latter  is,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  clearly  proved.  The 
address  concludes  by  showing  that  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
in  spite  of  their  mist-laden  atmosphere  and  exposed  position,  enjoy 
an  almost  complete  immunity  from  pulmonary  consumption. 
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XI,  ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Profxssob  Owen  has  made  a Koport  upon  the  dopartmonts  of  Natural 
History  in  the  British  Museum  for  the  year  18G2,  which  speaks  favour- 
ably of  the  general  condition  of  the  collection  as  to  preservation, 
though,  as  far  as  the  stored  animals  in  the  vaults — many  thousands  in 
number— are  eoncemed,  each  successive  year  of  such  storage  increases 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  specimens  in  a good  state.  The  skins 
of  Mammalia  and  Birds  are  in  good  condition,  and  available  fur  scien- 
tific examination,  though  exhibiting  some  signs  of  the  effects  of  damp. 
The  Insects  and  Crustacea  are  also  easily  available,  and  in  good  con- 
dition ; but  the  MoUusca  in  spirits  are  so  crowded,  that  access  to  the 
specimens  not  in  the  firont  row  is  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  their 
utility  greatly  abridged.  The  exhibited  specimens  in  the  various 
galleries  are  described  as  showring  only  the  degree  of  detriment  which  is 
inevitable  from  exposure,  with  the  utmost  amount  of  core  ; but  these 
are  in  general  so  crowded  as  to  impair  their  utility.  The  additions 
to  the  Zoological  department  in  the  year  1862,  wore  13,129  in  number, 
including  several  groat  rarities  and  valuable  specimens,  such  as  Troglo- 
dytes veUerosua,  a new  anthropoid  ape,  discovered  by  Captain  Burton 
in  the  Cameroon  mountains  of  West  Tropical  Africa  ; a new  tortoise 
{Cydemys  Mouhotii),  from  the  Lao  Mountains  in  Cochin  China;  three 
or  four  new  species  of  crocodiles;  1,911  fishes  have  also  been  added, 
many  of  them  now  species,  and  of  them  128  have  been  placed  in  the 
British  Collection. 

M.  Thury,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  has  made  a dis- 
covery, which,  if  it  be  corroborated,  will  be  one  of  the  utmost  value 
in  the  farm  and  homestead.  He  has  arrived  at  a formula  for  obtaining 
cattle  of  either  sex  at  mil.  The  duration,  character,  and  signs  con- 
nected with  the  period  of  heat  in  the  cow  upon  which  it  is  proposed 
to  experiment  must  be  first  ascertained.  These  being  known,  in 
order  to  ensure  a cow-calf  congress  must  be  effected  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  access  of  this  period  ; while  a bull-calf  may  be  as 
certainly  ensured,  by  making  usp  of  the  termination  of  this  period. 
It  is  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  experiment  those  animals  in  which 
the  signs  of  heat  are  vague  and  uncertain,  as  is  observed  in  fat  cattle, 
and  confined  individuals ; but  healthy  cows,  and  those  living  in  the 
open  air,  must  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  experiments  made  upon 
cattle  at  Montet,  appear  to  have  b^n  decisive,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  rosulte  : — “ In  the  first  place,"  says  the  breeder,  “ in 
twenty-two  successive  cases  I have  sought  to  obtain  heifers ; my  cows 
were  of  the  Schwitz  race,  and  my  bull  pure  Durham  blood.  I obtained 
the  result  sought  for  in  every  case.  Having  later  purchased  a Durham 
cow,  I sought  to  obtain  a pure  Durham  bull-calf,  and  succeeded,  and 
have  since  obtained  six  other  bulls,  crossed  between  Durham  and 
Schwitz.  Altogether,  I have  made  twenty-nine  experiments,  and 
every  one  has  given  the  result  sought."  The  importance  of  such  a 
law  will  be  evident, — and  especially  will  such  results  be  valuable  in 
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countries  where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  oxen  for  working  purposes  ; 
as  in  others,  cows  are  the  most  valuod  animals.  Moreover,  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  sheep. 

A series  of  experiments  is  about  to  bo  conducted  on  the  Imperial 
fkrm  at  Vincennes,  in  order  to  test  the  value  and  truth  of  the  discovery. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cattle,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  a practice 
adopted  by  M.  Charlier,  for  the  suppression  of  horns,  an  operation 
which  may  sometimes  be  of  great  advantage.  In  the  early  months  of 
life,  when  the  rudiment  of  the  horn  begins  to  appear,  it  may  be  done 
without  danger  or  expense,  the  owner  hunself  operating  with  facility. 
The  instrument  used  is  a kind  of  trephine,  a small  cylinder  of  good 
steel,  with  a sharp  cutting  edge  at  one  end  and  a point  at  the  other. 
This  instrument  is  placed  around  the  young  horn,  bearing  sufiBciently 
on  it  to  cut  through  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissue  at  the  base  of  the 
horn,  and  then  everting  the  soft  horn,  which  offers  no  resistance.  The 
wound  heals  in  a few  days  afterwards  without  suppuration,  and  gene- 
rally without  any  febrile  symptoms. 

In  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  Memoir  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  xiii.  1G9),  en- 
titled ‘ Beseorches  upon  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Bcspiiation 
in  the  Cholonia,’  by  Drs.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  6.  B.  Moorehouse,  some 
curious  errors  of  previous  writers  are  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the 
respiratory  movements  in  Turtles.  All  writers  upon  this  subject, 
including  Malpighi,  Cuvier,  Johannes  Muller,  Milne  Edwards,  Agassiz, 
Ac.,  appear  to  have  described  the  act  of  breathing  to  be  performed  by 
them  thus : — by  the  depression  of  the  hyoid  apparatus  and  tongue 
air  is  drawn  into  the  month  through  the  nostnls,  which  are  then 
closed ; and  by  raising  the  hyoid,  air  is  driven  from  the  mouth  through 
the  glottis  and  trachea  into  the  lungs,  when  inspiration  is  completed. 
Expiration  being  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  the  consequent  compression  of  the  lungs.  Instead  of  this,  the 
authors  of  this  Memoir  have  proved  that  the  hyoid  apparatus  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  ordinary  breathing,  but  that  itisptraiion  is 
performed  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  naturally  form  a deep 
concavity,  but  contracting  become  flat,  draw  down  the  viscera,  enlarge 
the  cavity  of  the  trunk,  which  enlargement  is  followed  by  a rush  of 
air  through  the  trachea  into  the  lungs,  when  inspiration  is  completed  ; 
while  expiration  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a peculiar  muscle,  now 
first  completely  described,  like  a broad  digastric,  which  arises  from 
the  fore  and  hind  part  of  the  shield,  and  unites  by  a broad  tendon 
across  the  middle  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  between  which  muscle  in 
front  and  the  shield  behind,  are  included  the  viscera — and  by  contrac- 
tion of  which  expiration  is  effected.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  correct 
view  has  since  been  found  by  the  authors  to  be  set  forth  in  a dissertation 
on  the  subject  written  at  Gottingen,  in  1795,  byBobert  Townson,  LL.D., 
and  they  were  surprised,  on  learning  the  singularly  correct  views  there 
propounded,  to  find  that  they  had  ever  since  bwn  either  unappre- 
ciated or  condemned. 

Signor  Trincheso  has  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  tho 
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norvons  syatcm  of  the  Gasteropodona  Mollusca,  taking  as  types  the 
Helix  pomatia,  Arion  rufus,  and  L3rmmea  stagnalis.  He  finds  that 
in  all  the  nervous  centres  of  those  animals  there  arc, — round  or  pyri- 
form cells  of  variable  dimensions,  enveloped  in  a thick  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue  ; small  cells  of  irregularly  triangular  form,  roimd  which 
no  envelope  is  perceived  ; and  free  nuclei,  like  those  met  with  in  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  in  Vertebrates.  The  cells 
usually  present  four  prolongations,  passing  to  each  of  the  cells  sur- 
rounding them,  whilst  other  processes  jjass  between  the  latter  to  other 
ceUs  at  a greater  or  less  distance.  These  colls  are  usually  found  in  the 
pcripherical  portions  of  the  ganglia,  the  interior  being  occupied  with 
fibres  and  coujunctivo  tissue.  The  optic  ganglia  consist  of  free 
nuclei  and  nervous  fibres  proceeding  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cerebroid  ganglia,  two  in  number.  On  tho  anterior  portion  of  them 
in  Helix  and  Arion,  there  are  four  small  accessory  cerebroid  gan- 
glia ; and  on  tho  course  of  the  nerves  connecting  tlie  cerebroid  masses 
with  tho  pedal  or  abdominal  ganglion,  there  is  a small  ganglion, 
composed  of  cells  united  in  groups,  like  tho  compartments  of  an 
orange.  The  peripheral  nerves  are  formed  of  very  delicate  tubes, 
having  on  their  walls  nuclei  similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in 
tho  higher  animals  in  tho  Embryonal  state.  Their  mode  of  termi- 
nation in  tho  muscles  is  remarkable.  The  nervous  element  on  arri- 
ving at  the  muscular  fibre,  loses  its  proper  wall,  and  the  axis-cylinder 
alone  penetrates  tho  muscle,  dividing  into  two  very  slender  filaments. 
These  take  opposite  directions,  each  traversing  one-half  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  on  arriving  at  the  extremity  of  which  they  terminate  in 
very  fine  points. 

Although  wo  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  young  state  of 
the  true  crabs,  and  hermits,  under  tho  form  known  as  Zoea,  especially 
distinguished  by  tho  want  of  the  ten  feet  to  which  tho  adult  animals 
are  indebted  for  their  name  of  Hccapoda,  it  is  only  recently  that  h’ritz 
Muller  has  described  the  Zoea  forms  of  tho  Porcellanie  as  approach- 
ing most  closely  to  those  of  tho  crabs.  Ho  has  now  added  tho  in- 
teresting fact  that  in  certain  Prawns  and  Stomapoda  (as  probably 
Sqnilla  mantis)  similar  conditions  occur.  The  metamorphosis  of  the 
former  commences  sometimes  (as  in  the  Cirripods)  with  monoculoid 
forms,  and  passes  through  very  peculiar  Zoeoid  and  Mysis-like  states, 
sometimes  with  Zoi-a  fonus  which  in  structure  and  mode  of  movement 
rescmblo  those  of  Hermit  Crabs,  whilst  in  others  we  can  hardly  say 
that  there  is  any  metamorphosis.  Dr.  Miiller  has,  however,  described 
and  figured  a little  animal  which  he  considers  tho  Zoea  of  a Stomapod, 
of  glassy  transparency,  in  which  the  segments  exist  in  almost  tho  same 
number  as  in  the  mature  Stomupods,  the  sixth  and  seventh  abdominal 
segments  only  being  not  yet  distinct  from  each  other.  As  in  the  Zoeae 
of  the  Crabs  and  Porcellanw,  tho  apjmndages  of  tho  sixth  hinder 
thoracic  segments,  and  tho  lateral  huninm  of  tho  caudal  fin  were  also 
as  yet  entirely  deficient.  They  possess  only  a median  eye. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  marine  animals, 
that  wo  cannot  but  feel  much  interested  and  deeply  indebted  for  care- 
fully observed  facts  in  this  department.  Such  are  those  of  the  curious 
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relations  existing  between  the  Crab,  Pagums  Pridcanxii,  and  (he 
Zuophyte,  Adumsia  poUiata.  These  two  incongruous  animals  ore,  it 
is  well  known,  constantly  foimd  associated  together,  and  although  we 
have  found  them  difficult  to  keep  alive  in  an  aquarium,  Lieut.  CoL 
Stuart  Wortley  has  been  more  succcs>ful,  and  has  observed  the  crab, 
after  eating  two  j)ieccs  of  meat  given  to  it,  seize  a third  with  its  large 
claw,  and  thrust  it  into  the  expectant  mouth  of  the  Adamsia.  This 
has  been  frequently  repeated.  On  leaving  its  shell,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  itself  in  a now  one,  the  Pagurus  returned  to  the  old 
shell,  and  dislodged  the  Adamsia  with  its  pointed  claws,  during  which 
rough  process  no  acontia  were  thrown  out,  os  would  be  done  on  the 
slightest  irritation  from  any  other  source  ; and  when  entirely  separated, 
the  crab  holds  it  firmly  with  its  base  against  the  new  shell  imtil  it  has 
affixed  itself.  It  remained  on  one  occasion  for  an  hour  in  this  position, 
when,  finding  Adamsia  did  not  affix  itself  readily,  it  returned  to  its  old 
shell  upon  which  Adamsia  firmly  attached  itself  us  before.  So  attached 
does  the  crab  appear  to  be  to  its  helpless  companion,  and  so  loath  to 
quit  its  hold  upon  it,  that  Col.  Wortley  concludes,  as  wo  were  inclined 
to  do  from  facts  observed  in  dredging  when  they  were  abundant,  that 
Adamsia  palliata  is  almost,  if  nut  quite,  a necessity  of  existence  to 
Pagurus  Pridcauxii.  The  converse,  however,  cannot  be  said,  for  wo 
have  kept  a specimen  of  Adamsia  alive  fur  twelve  months  unattached 
to  any  shell,  the  Pagurus  having  died  on  the  day  8uccce<ling  its  capture. 

Another  remark  on  the  habits  of  Crustaceaus  has  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Moore,  Curator  of  the  Livcrimol  Museum,  in  reference  to  the  King 
Crab  (Polyphemus)  of  which  several  living  specimens  have  been  sent 
over  by  Professor  Agassiz.  The  long  spino-like  tail  of  this  sjjccios 
lias  excited  much  question  as  to  its  use.  If  they  arc  turned  over  on 
their  backs,  they  bend  down  the  tail  until  they  can  reach  some  point 
d'appui,  and  then  use  it  to  elevate  the  body  and  gain  their  normal 
position.  The  function  assigned  to  it  by  some,  viz.  of  placing  it  under 
the  body  and  leaping  from  place  to  place,  has  never  been  observed. 

Rudolf  Leuckort  has  mode  some  interesting  observations  upon  the 
development  of  the  Acanihoccphali,  the  only  group  of  Entozoa  whoso 
development  had  hitherto  eluded  the  investigations  of  naturalists. 
Scattering  the  ova  of  six  or  eight  Echinorhynchi  of  the  species  E.  pro- 
teus  in  a bottle  containing  Gammari,  he  found  in  a few  days  a great 
number  of  these  ova  in  the  intestines  of  the  Gamnuiri.  The  embryos 
quitting  their  envelopes  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  Cnis- 
toccans.  After  three  or  four  weeks  the  embryo  underwent  a singular 
metamorphosis,  which  converted  its  nucleus  into  a true  Echinorhynchus, 
like  an  Echinorderm  in  its  Plutcus.  This  rapidly  increases  in  size, 
and  finally  filU  the  body  of  the  embryo,  which  becomes  tiansformcd 
into  the  envelopes  external  to  the  muscular  tube  of  the  worm,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a proper  vascular  system.  When  the  spinous  arnmture 
of  the  head  is  formed,  it  draws  back  into  the  posterior  part  of  its  body 
like  a Cysticereus  in  its  vesicle.  Leuckart  has  counted  fifty  or  sixty 
parasites  in  a single  Gommarus. 

Cionsidcrablo  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  characters  of  the 
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Amoebina,  by  two  gentlemen  who,  thongh  they  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  resiilts,  will  no  doubt  by  a friendly  rivalry  the  better  tend  to 
elucidate  the  truth.  These  are  Dr.  Wallich  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter. 
Dr.  Wallich  insists  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  long-continued 
and  daily  observation  whenever  it  is  desired  to  elucidate  the  characters 
and  vital  phenomena  which  appertain  to  the  lowest  forms  of  organic 
existence  ; and  entertains  the  view  that  probably  many,  if  not  all,  the 
previously  described  species  of  Amoaba  are  referable  to,  and  constitute 
mere  phases  of  Anurba  viUosa,  the  most  highly  developed  type.  Mr. 
Carter,  however,  regards  certain  characters  of  primary  importance, 
and  typical  of  A.  princeps  (Ehr)  as  reconstituted  by  him,  while  Dr. 
Wallich  urges  these  ch^oters  as  distinctive  of  Amceba  viUosa  as 
already  described  by  him.  The  characters  which  Mr.  Carter  claims 
fur  his  A.  princeps  are  its  large  size  and  the  number  of  granules  it  con- 
tains ; its  limacious  thongh  protean  form,  its  lobed  and  obtuse 
pseudo-podia  proceeding  from  a posterior  end,  normally  capped  with 
a tuft  of  villous  prolongations ; while  the  nucleolus  is  so  much 
extended  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  nuclear  cell,  that  it  passes 
beyond  the  equatorial  lino  of  the  latter,  preventing  any  halo  round  the 
nucleus,  as  in  other  Amoeba) ; but  the  border  of  this  nucleus  is  wavy 
when  it  has  attained  the  450th  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  anomaly  in 
the  configuration  of  the  nucleus,  however,  Mr.  Carter  afterwards 
resigns  as  a distinctive  character.  With  regard  to  the  apparent 
circulation  in  these  low  organisms.  Dr.  Wallich  believes  that  it  is  not 
a vital  act,  but  a secondary  and  mere  mechanical  effect  consequent  on 
the  inherent  vital  contractility  of  the  Barcode.  The  particles  simply 
flow  along  with  the  advancing  rush  of  protoplasm,  and  there  is  no 
return  stream.  The  numerous  and  lengthy  papers  of  Dr.  Wallich  and 
Mr.  Carter,  in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Natural  History,’  on  the  subject  of  those 
organisms  tend  to  the  combination  not  only  of  species,  but  of  genera 
which  have  always  hitherto  been  regarded  as  perfectly  distinct. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  lowest  animal  forms  from 
vegetable  bodies  has  received  a good  illustration  from  some  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter,  well  known  for  his  papers  upon  Rhizopods, 
on  Difflugia.  Ho  has  shown  in  this  species  (D.  pyriformis)  that 
chlorophyll  colls  exist  as  part  of  its  organization,  and  that  starch  cells, 
until  recently  believed  to  bo  a peculiarly  vegetable  product,  form 
part  of  its  products.  Moreover,  he  has  observed  conjugation  similar  to 
that  of  the  contents  of  the  cells  of  Spirogyra,  and  that  apparently 
after  this  conjugation,  when  the  body  of  the  Difflugia  is  densely 
charged  with  chlorophyll  cells  and  starch  granules,  the  nucleus 
becomes  charged  with  spherular,  refractive,  homogeneous  bodies, 
which  appear  to  be  developed  in  the  protoplasm  that  lines  (?)  the 
nucleus.  These  spherules  pass  from  the  nucleus  into  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  there,  becoming  granulifcrous,  so  increase  by  duplicative 
division,  as  to  form  the  chief  bulk  of  the  whole  mass,  while  the  chloro- 
phyll cells  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  starch  granules  have  become 
more  or  less  diminished  in  number.  Colourless  specimens  of  Difflugia 
having  been  placed  in  water,  after  four  days  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
became  covered  with  granuliferous  cells  of  the  same  size  and  appearance 
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as  those  peculiar  to  the  colourless  specimens,  but  with  the  difference 
that  they  were  all  provided  with  a cilium  (perhaps  two) ; most  were 
fixed  and  retained  their  globular  form ; others  swam  about  by  means 
of  their  cilium ; many  of  the  fixed  globular  forms  altered  their  shape 
by  becoming  polymorphic;  and  some  lost  their  cilium  and  became 
altogether  reptant  and  amcebous.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
Amcebie  are  the  young  brood  of  Difflugia  pyriformis.  Thus  the  cycle 
of  generative  development  in  this  Bhizopod  by  “ granulation  of  the 
nucleus  ” is  so  far  completed.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  in  AmcAa 
princeps.  The  development  of  the  young  Amceha  into  adult  testaceous 
Dtfflugioe  has  not  yet,  however,  been  observed. 

We  should  ha^y  be  prepared  for  psychical  development  in  these 
minute  masses  of  Barcode,  nevertheless  Mr.  Carter’s  observations  of 
^thalium  and  Actinophrys  render  it  probable  that  certain  manifesta- 
tions of  instinct  are  occasionally  evinc^  by  them,  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  in  the  higher  animals.  On  one  occasion,  for  example,  Mr.  Carter 
observed  an  Actinophrys  station  itself  close  to  a ripe  spore-coU  of 
Pythium,  which  was  situated  upon  a filament  of  Spirogyra,  and  as  the 
young  ciliated  germs  issued  forth,  one  after  another,  from  the  dehiscent 
spore-cell,  the  Actinophrys  remained  by  it,  and  caught  every  one  of 
them  even  to  the  last,  when  it  retired  to  another  part  of  the  field,  as  if 
instinctively  conscious  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  at  the 
old  place.  As,  however,  these  lowest  forms  of  life  appear  to  have  but 
one  object,  and  that  the  attainment  of  food,  we  cannot  be  so  much 
surprised  if  they  are  provided  with  sufiScient  discrimination  to  be  aware 
when  they  are  receiving  it,  and  when  the  supply  has  ceased.  Indeed 
their  whole  instinctive  development  is  concentrated  upon  that  important 
end. 
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REVIEWS.- 


THE  BIRDS  OF  INDIA.* 

Thb  want  of  text-books  on  the  Natural  History  of  our  colonial  and 
foreign  possessions,  has  been  long  and  scToroly  felt  by  the  many 
residents  in  them  who  ore  desirous  of  employing  their  hours  of 
leisure  or  recreation,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  most  attractive  study.  As 
rcgiuds  Botany,  the  energy  of  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew  has  already  accomplished  much  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  this  desirable  object.  Some  years  since.  Sir  William  Hooker’s 
urgent  representations  to  the  Colonial  Office  succeeded  in  inducing 
tliat  department  to  take  into  consideration  a scheme  which  ho  pro- 
pounded, for  issuing  a complete  series  of  Manuals  of  the  Botany  of  the 
different  Colonies,  and  although  tho  small  sums  necessary  to  effect  this 
object  were,  with  one  exception,  grudged  to  him  by  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer, tho  Colonics  themselves  have  in  many  instances  taken  up  tho 
matter,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Sir  WiUiam  Hooker's  scheme 
wiU  eventually  be  carried  out  in  its  integrity. 

Our  zoologists  have  nut  as  yet  followed  the  good  example  thus  sot 
before  them.  Their  field  of  operations  is  much  mtire  extensive,  they  are 
less  united  as  a body,  and  they  have  certainly  no  single  leader  amongst 
them,  who  occupies  a coiTesponding  situation  to  that  filled  by  Sir 
WiUiam  Hooker  with  regard  to  the  sister  science.  So  far  ns  concerns 
the  zoology  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  possessions,  therefore,  wo 
must  fur  tho  ])re8cnt  look  to  wliat  tho  unassisted  energies  of  jirivate 
individuals  eon  accomplish.  And  we  must  bo  thankful  when  even 
such  indirect  sanction  and  assistance  as  the  Govomnicnt  of  India  has 
bestowed  on  Dr.  Jerdon’s  present  undertaking  can  be  obtained. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Jerdon’s  name  is  well  known  in  connoetion  with  many 
contributions  to  the  Natimil  History  of  India,  which  ho  has  made 
during  a long  service,  in  different  parts  of  that  country,  as  a medical 
officer  of  tho  Indian  anny.  In  18JD,  Dr.  Jerdou  commenced  the 
publication  in  tho  ‘ Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  ’ of  a 
catalogue  of  tho  birds  of  Soutliom  India.  Tliis  with  its  supplements 
was  completed  in  1844,  and  still  remains  our  best  authority  on  the 
ornithology  of  the  districts  of  which  it  treats.  In  1844,  Dr.  Jordon 

• ‘The  Birds  of  India:  heinp  n Natural  History  of  all  tho  Birds  known  to 
inhntiit  Continental  India : with  Di  scriptioas  of  the  Spe-cies,  (Tcnera.  Familii  s, 
Trila^s  and  Unlers,  and  a Brief  Notice  of  auoii  Kaiuilies  us  are  not  foUfiil  in  India  : 
making  it  a Manual  of  Ornithology  specially  adapted  for  Inilia.’  By  T.  C.  Jerdou, 
Surgeon-Major,  ic.  Calcutta,  18G2.  Vola.  I.  auJ  II.  pt.  1. 
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also  published  a series  of  illustrations  of  Indian  birds,*  in  a quarto 
volume  of  fifty  plates,  in  which  many  rare  species  were  figured  lor  tl;o 
first  time.  Besides  this,  ho  has  contributed  many  pa2>er8  relating  to 
Indian  zoology  to  different  sci<oitific  journals,  and  has  been  a most 
indefatigable  explorer  and  collector  in  nearly  every  province  of  India. 
It  cannot  bo  doubted,  therefore,  that  Ur.  Jerdon's  qualifications  to 
carry  out  the  jilan  he  now  proposes, — tlint  is,  to  issue  a series  of  Manuals 
of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Vertebrated  Animals  of  India, — are  very 
considerable.  And  looking  to  the  way  in  which  he  bos  commenced  to 
execute  his  plan,  in  the  case  of  the  two  volumes  now  before  us,  which 
form  the  first  part  of  his  ‘ Manual  of  Indian  Ornithology,’  wo  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  imdertake 
it.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  a series  of  manuals  is  a great  de- 
sideratum. At  present,  as  Ur.  Jerdon  observes,  to  “ obtain  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is  already  known  resjiecting  the  Fauna  of  India,”  it  is 
necessary  to  “ search  through  the  voluminous  transactions  of  learned 
societies  and  scientific  journals,”  which  are  of  course  quite  inacces- 
sible to  residents  in  an  Indian  up-country  station,  and  hardly  to  be 
referred  to  even  in  Madras  or  Calcutta.  Ur.  Jerdon's  aim,  therefore, 
is  to  supply  in  a few  portable  volumes  the  information  requisite  for  a 
student  of  any  branch  of  the  natural  history  of  the  vertebrata  of 
India  to  ascertain  what  is  already  known  of  his  favourite  science 
and  to  what  points  especially  he  should  direct  his  inquiries.  The 
two  volumes  already  jiublishcd  by  Ur.  Jerdon  take  us  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  class  of  birds;  a third  volume,  shortly  to  be  issued, 
will  complete  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  author  will  then  turn  his 
attention  to  the  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  and  treat  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  animals  in  a similar  manner. 

Ur.  Jerdon  introduces  himself  to  his  readers  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  present  work  with  a well-written  chapter  of  general  remarks,  which 
will  repay  perusal.  After  giving  an  outline  of  the  structure  of  birds, 
external  and  internal,  and  some  remarks  on  their  migration,  he  pro- 
ceeds, before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  classification,  to  devote  a 
few  words  to  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  differences  between 
species  and  variety.  A species,  Ur.  Jerdon  defines  as  consisting  of  a 
“ number  of  individuals  closely  resembling  one  another  in  size,  struc- 
ture, and  colour,  and  propagating  a like  race  ; ” a variety,  ns  “ consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  individuals  resembling  certain  other  individuals 
sufficiently  to  bo  considered  identical  in  species,  and  yet  differing  in 
certain  external  points  of  colour,  size,  or  form.”  As  regards  the  im  de 
in  which  this  difficult  subject,  ns  encountered  in  the  case  of  the  birds 
of  India,  has  been  dealt  with,  the  following  remarks  of  our  author  may 
prove  of  interest : — 

“Some  naturalists  believe  that  permanent  varieties  are  common  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  Kanp  calls  them  snb-ypicits.  Such  peisons  conshler 
that  their  differences  from  other  individuals,  of  what  they  would  term  ti.o 
typical  form,  do  not  entitle  them  to  the  full  rank  of  a species.  Others, 
again,  deny  that  j>ermanent  varieties  exist,  and  .state  their  conviction  that 

• 'Illustrations  of  Indian  Oraithology.*  By  T.C.  .lerdon,  Madras,  1841. 
1 Tol.  4to. 
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even  slight  differences  of  colour  and  size,  if  found  to  be  constant,  are  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  such  individuals  a distinct  race  or  species.  When  such 
differences  are  found  to  co-exist  with  a different  geographical  di.stribulion, 
I certainly  prefer  the  views  of  those  who  look  on  all  permanent  distinctions 
of  colour,  size,  structure,  &c.,  as  distinct  species;  and  1 believe  that  no  change 
of  climate,  or  food,  or  other  external  circumstances,  will  produce  any  altera- 
tion in  them  or  in  their  descendants,  if  they  remain  true  to  each  other ; 
and  as  yet  I know  of  no  recorded  instance  where  any  well-marked  race  has 
produced  offspring  differing  from  their  own,  or  tending  to  revert  to  a 
supixjsed  original  type.  That  various  nearly-aflined  siiecies  will  propagate 
inter  sc,  and  produce  fertile  offspring,  I fully  believe;  as  in  the  cases  of 
the  green  I'igeons  of  Bengal  and  of  Southern  India,  in  the  Indian  and  the 
Burmese  Boilers,  the  small  Cucko<xs  of  South  India  and  those  of  Bengal, 
and  in  several  other  instances : but  that  this  fact  militates  against  their 
being  species  and  in  favour  of  their  being  varieties,  I think  is  not  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  experiments  in  crossing.  Of  late  years  many 
species  have  been  universally  a<Iniitted  as  such,  which  were  formerly  con- 
sidered simple  varieties,  and  although,  perhaps,  the  tendency  of  late 
writers  has  been  to  multiply  species,  in  some  cases  most  unncce-ssarily, 
yet  in  previous  years  the  other  extreme  was  taken,  more  especially  by 
Schlegel  and  his  followers.  Our  best  naturalists  and  ornithologists  now 
fully  recognize  the  distinctness  of  permaneut  races.  If  varieties  are  once 
allowed,  it  de]>enda  on  individual  judgment  or  caprice  to  what  extent  they 
may  be  carried.  In  this  country,  where  there  are  many  very  clostdy  allied 
species,  among  genera  characteristic  of  the  country,  many  of  the  sjiecies 
of  Afaiaencercus  and  Ilcemaiornis  would  be  classed  as  simple  varieties  by 
some,  whilst  others  would  perhaps  allow  some  of  them,  whoso  different 
notes  they  might  have  observou,  to  be  distinct  species,  and  the  rest 
varieties.  Lastly:  it  is,  I think, more  convenient  in  practice  to  give  each 
race  a distinct  specific  name,  than  to  speak  of  them  as  ‘ Tor.  A’  or 
‘ Var.  B.'  of  such  a species." 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  allied  or  “ representative  ” 
species,  as  they  are  usually  termed.  Dr.  Jerdon  states  that,  ns  far  ns 
his  “ brief  experience  goes,  geographic  distribution  is  against  Mr. 
Darwin’s  theory.  “ To  give  one  instance,”  he  continues,  “ Afalaco- 
rereuB  slrialus  of  Ceylon  is  more  allied  to  M.  Bemjalensis  of  Bengal, 
than  to  M.  Mdtaharicus,  which  is  spread  throughout  a vast  region 
between  those  provinces.”  On  this  point  wo  may  remark  that  the 
great  moss  of  evidence  in  such  cases  is,  as  is  now  generally  allowed, 
decidedly  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  It  is  beyond  a doubt, 
that  allied  species,  are  as  a rule,  distributed  geographically  in  the 
order  of  their  afimitics,  that  is,  that  the  most  nearly  allied  occupy  con- 
terminous areas.  Moreover,  Dr.  Jerdon  ought  to  bo  aware  that 
Ceylon,  though  now-a-days  much  more  nearly  connected  with  the 
peninsula  of  India,  than  with  the  upper  provinecs,  furnishes  many 
remarkable  forms  which  tend  to  show  that  this  island  has  been  peopled 
with  life  from  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  along  which  the 
Bengalese  species  descend,  often  far  to  the  south.  Dr.  Jerdon,  how- 
ever, seems  to  take  a very  candid  view  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  on 
other  points,  though  he  is  of  opinion  that  that  distinguished  naturalist, 
“ perhaps,  lays  too  much  stress  on  external  and  fortuitous  circum- 
stances as  producing  varieties,  and  not  enough  on  the  inherent  power 
of  change.” 
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Dr.  Jordon  next  proceeds  to  tho  difiScnlt  subject  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  birds,  and  adopts  as  his  system,  nearly  that  of  Mr.  George 
Gray,  as  given  in  his  ‘ List  of  Gcnci-a.’  Finally,  he  concludes  his  in- 
troduction with  a sketch  of  the  physical  features  of  Northern,  Centml, 
and  Southern  India,  in  relation  to  their  resjiective  Faunas,  and  gives 
some  account  of  what  has  already  been  eli’oeted  by  diflerent  natu- 
ralists who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  various  points  of  tho  area 
embraced  in  these  three  divisions.  The  names  of  Franklin,  Tickell, 
^kes,  and  Hodgson  are  all  well  known  in  connection  with  tho  earliest 
researches  made  in  Indian  Ornithology.  The  latter  gentleman  espe- 
cially, who  was  for  many  years  resident  at  the  Court  of  Nepaul, 
laboured  long  and  zealously  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  Natural 
History,  and  has  effected  far  more  than  any  other  naturalist  towards 
making  known  to  us  the  many  singular  forms  of  life  that  people  the 
slopes  of  tho  Himalayas.  Other  more  recent  workers  in  the  same 
field  have  been  Burgess,  Adams,  Tytlor,  and  McClelland,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Mr.  Eflward  Blyth — for  many  year's  tho  energetic  and 
devoted  curator  of  tho  Asiatic  Society’s  Museum  at  Calcutta,  whoso 
numerous  publications  and  extensive  researches*  have,  as  rightly 
observed  by  Dr.  Jerdon,  done  more  to  extend  the  study  of  Natur^ 
History  in  India  than  those  of  all  tho  previously  mentioned  observers 
put  together. 

Wo  now  come  to  tho  main  portion  of  Dr.  Jordon’s  work,  which 
consists  of  short  treatises  on  each  of  tho  species  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  Indian  Avi-fauna,  interspersed  with  current  allusions  to  tho 
various  groups  found  in  other  countries,  but  not  represented  in  tho 
Indian  series.  Dr.  Jerdon’s  two  published  volumes  treat  of  the 
Birds  of  Prey  and  tho  numerous  divisions  of  Inscssorcs  or  Porchers. 
Of  the  first,  ho  gives  81  species  as  belonging  to  tho  Fauna  of  India, 
of  tho  Inscssorcs,  no  less  than  689  species  are  enumerated.  Such 
being  tho  case,  it  cotrld  not  be  expected  that  any  very  detailed  account 
could  be  given  of  each  bird,  es]rccially  as  what  is  contemplated  is  a 
“ brief,  but  comprehensive  Manual.”  And  on  tho  whole,  as  regards 
the  first  volume  especially,  we  cannot  but  think  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  our  author  has  performed 
his  work.  Tho  descriptions  given  are  suflicient  for  the  determination 
of  the  species  in  ordinary  cases.  In  many  allied  forms,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  refer  back  to  the  previously 
published  accounts  indicatctl  among  tho  synonyms  of  each  species, 
and  in  the  more  difiicult  cases,  to  go  to  tho  typical  specimens  in  tho 
Museum  of  Calcutta,  or  of  tho  British  metropolis.  The  details  as 
regards  the  geographical  distribution,  habits,  and  general  alliances  of 
each  species  ore  likewise  carefully  worked  out,  and  tho  whole  account 
is  written  in  plain  and  comprehensible  terms,  well  suited  for  tho  pur- 
pose intended.  As  on  illustration  of  Dr.  Jerdon’s  stylo,  we  extract 
his  remarks  on  the  Turumti  Falcon  (llypolriorchis  chicquera) — one  of 
the  best  known,  and  commonest  small  Falcons  of  India,  allied  to 
our  Hobby. 

“ The  Tiinimti  is  universally  spread  throughout  India  from  north  to 
south,  but  is  rare  in  the  forest  districts,  as  it  affects  chiefly  open  country 
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in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation.  It  frequents  gardens,  groves  of  trees,  and 
even  large  single  trees  in  the  oi>en  country,  whence  it  sallies  forth,  some- 
tiines  circling  aloft,  but  more  generally,  especially  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
gliding  with  inconceivable  rapidity  along  some  hedgerow,  brink  of  a tank, 
or  across  some  fields,  and  pouncing  suddenly  on  some  lark,  sparrow,  or 
wagtail.  It  very  often  bunts  in  pairs,  and  I have  now  and  then  seen  it 
hover  like  a kestrel  for  a few  seconds.  It  preys  chiefly  on  small  birds, 
especially  the  social  larks  {Coryphidia  ccdandrdli),  sparrows,  and  the  small 
ringed-plovers  (^Vharadrius) ; also  not  unfrequemly  on  bats,  which  1 have 
seen  it  seize  on  the  wing  just  at  dusk.  It  breeds  on  high  trees,  and  has 
usually  four  eggs  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  mottled  with  brown  spots. 
The  young  fly  early,  by  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  It  has  a 
shrill  angry  scream,  and  is  very  courageous,  driving  away  crow’s,  kites,  and 
even  the  wokhab  {Aytiila  fuscaV  from  the  vicinity  of  its  nest  or  perch. 
It  is  occasionally  reclaimed,  and  flown  at  quail,  partridges,  mynas,  but 
especially  at  the  Indian  Jay  or  Roller  (^Coracias  indkd).  In  pursuit  of  this 
quarry  ^e  Falcon  follows  most  closely  and  persevoringly,  but  is  often 
balked  by  the  extraordinary  evolutions  of  the  Roller,  who  now  darts  off 
obliquely,  then  tumbles  down  perpendicularly,  screaming  all  the  time,  and 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  nearest  tree  or  grove.  Rut  even 
here  he  is  not  safe  ;,the  Falcon  follows  him  from  branch  to  branch,  drives 
him  out  again,  and  sooner  or  later  the  exhausted  quarry  falls  a victim  to 
the  ruthless  bird  of  prey.  I have  known  falconers  train  the  Turumti 
to  hunt  in  couples. 

“ The  Indian  name,  Turumti,  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  Turumtai, 
given  by  Pallas  as  the  Calmuc  name  of  the  Hobby. 

“ A very  nearly-allied  species  of  Martin  exists  in  Africa,  F.  rttficdlii, 
Sw.  {chicqueroidfs,  A.  Smith),  long  considered  as  the  same,  but  now 
recognized  as  distinct  by  Hartlaub  and  others.  Kaup,  P.Z.S.  1851,  calls 
it  a sub-species  of  the  other,  differing  in  its  darker  colours,  more  striped 
bead,  and  with  the  cheek-stripe  darker  and  more  distinct.” 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Jerdon’s  work  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  the  first.  The  descriptions  given  are  mostly  shorter 
and  more  concise,  and  we  do  not  find  so  many  of  those  agreeable  episodes 
upon  the  habits  of  the  species  which  tend  to  render  a book  of  this 
sort  acceptable  to  the  ordinaiy  reader.  Yet  we  must  recollect  the  ex- 
tent of  tho  subject, — the  immense  number  and  variety  of  the  little 
Passerine  birds,  of  which  this  part  of  Dr.  Jerdon’s  book  treats, — and 
how  difificult  it  is  to  say  much  when  tho  subject  is  so  new,  and  when 
so  little,  considering  tho  wide  field  of  observation,  has  been  done  by 
former  workers.  As  it  is.  Dr.  Jerdon  has  already  transgressed  the 
bounds  originally  marked  out  for  himself^ — his  prospectus  having  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  birds  in  two  volumes.  It  is  perhaps, 
therefore,  hardly  fair  to  find  fault  with  our  author  on  these  grounds, 
though,  we  think,  the  Indian  field-naturalists,  for  whoso  benefit  mainly 
the  work  was  undertaken,  will  agree  with  our  remarks  upon  those 
points. 

We  have  now,  in  conclusion,  one  or  two  criticisms  to  make  upon 
points  which  will  interest  our  scientific  readers.  Dr.  Jerdon  adopts, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  Mr.  George  Gray’s  arrangement  of  the  class 
of  birds,  and,  so  far  as  the  six  great  ordinal  divisions  (given  p.  xxxii.) 
go,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  could  have  much  improved  upon  them. 
But  when  ho  proceeds  (p.  161)  to  employ  Mr.  Gray’s  subdivisions  of 
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the  great  group  of  Insetsores,  Dr.  Jordon  is  certainly  behind  the  age. 
It  has  long  sinco  been  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  Te~ 
n«iro»<rM  of  Cuvier  form  a most  ill-assorted  group,  which  ought  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  others  in  any  natural  arrangement,  and  that,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Parrots,  there  are  but  three  natural  sub-groups  of  In- 
sessurial  birds, — namely,  the  Fissirostres,  Sransores,  and  typical  Pas- 
seres.  We  might  also  object  to  Dr.  Jerdon’s  collocation  of  the  Swifts 
and  Swallows,  to  the  situation  he  has  assigned  to  Upupa,  and  to  many 
other  minor  points.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  congratulate  him 
on  his  giving  the  Megalcemidce  their  true  rank  as  a distinct  family,  on 
his  correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  Hombills,  and  on 
much  that  relates  to  his  general  arrangement  of  the  smaller  groups. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Jerdon  goes  too  fast  in  another  direction, 
especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  his  book  is  intended  for  learners 
and  unscientific  persons  as  well  as  for  the  initiated.  The  subdivision 
of  the  Genera  is  carried  to  by  far  too  great  an  extent,  and  this,  in  ova 
estimation,  forms  one  of  the  principal  defects  of  the  book  as  a scien- 
tific work.  The  best  authorities  of  the  day,  in  all  departments  of 
natural  history,  set  their  face  against  this  indiscriminate  multiplication 
of  generic  terms,  which,  as  carried  out  by  certain  writers,  bids  fair  to 
convert  every  species  into  a genus,  and  renders  the  burden  of  recol- 
lecting technical  names  almost  insupportable.  Generic  differences 
ought  to  be  fotmded  on  essential  and  easily  recognizable  points  of 
structure.  That  this  is  not  the  plan  followed  in  Dr.  Jerdon’s  book, 
every  naturalist  will  very  soon  discover,  and  we  fear  the  non-naturalists 
(if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  will  bo  sorely  puzzled  in  their  at- 
tempts to  fathom  many  of  Dr.  Jerdon’s  minute  subdivisions  of  well- 
known  groups.  Who  will  recognize  the  Linnean  Turdi  under  the 
names  Turdulus,  Planesticus,  and  Geoeichlaf  Who  will  appreciate  the 
separation  of  the  well-defined  genus  of  Pipits  (Anihus)  into  Pipastes 
Corydalla  and  Agrodroma  f In  thus  following  the  phantasies  of  Kaup, 
and  the  mod  vagaries  of  Bonaparte  (in  his  latest  writings),  we  can- 
not believe  that  Dr.  Jerdon  has  acted  well  for  his  own  reputation, 
nor  wisely  as  regards  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  his  volumes  are 
specially  intended. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ON  THE  AMAZONS.* 

To  no  class  of  men  are  the  thoughtful  students  of  Natural  History 
more  deeply  indebted  than  to  those  who,  casting  behind  them  all  the 
luxuries  and  pleasures  of  civilized  life,  plunge  into  the  forests  and 
solitudes  of  fur  distant  regions,  there  to  hold  communion  with  Nature 
face  to  face,  and  to  obtain  an  insight  into  her  workings  and  modes  of 
action  in  situations  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  for 

• ' Tlie  Naturalist  on  the  Kiver  Amazons.'  By  Henry  Walter  Bates.  2 vols., 
8vo.  London  : John  Murray,  1863. 

‘ Contribution.s  to  an  Insect  Fauna  of  the  Amazon  Valley ; LiKfiimfteba,  HtU- 
eonulx.’  By  Henry  Walter  Bates.  ('Limucan  Transactions,’  vol.  zxiii.  part 
page  495.) 
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over  bo  concealed  from  intelligent  curiosity.  The  framers  of  theories, 
and  the  claborators  of  grand  generalizations,  must  uocessarily  own 
their  dependence  upon  such  self-sacrificing  investigators,  and  the  value 
of  the  facts  accumulated  by  such  men  depends  upon  their  own  inhe- 
rent powers  of  observation,  and  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  industry 
they  bring  to  bear  upon  their  self-imposed  labours.  And  seldom 
indeed  dues  it  happen  that  these  qualities  are  so  admirably  combined 
as  they  appear  to  be  in  one  whoso  ardent  thirst  fur  natural  knowledge 
impelled  him  to  exile  himself  fur  eleven  years  in  a tropical  and 
unhealthy  country,  in  order  that  ho  might  revel  in  the  rich  prodigality 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  characterizes  the  great  valley  of 
the  Amazons — a region  which,  though  far  indeed  from  the  comforts 
and  necessities  of  civilization,  may  fitly  be  designated  “ tho  Metropolis 
of  Nature.” 

Mr.  Bates  embarked  at  Liverpool  in  tho  spring  of  1848,  in  company 
with  Mr.  A.  11.  Wallace,  for  Parii,  the  only  port  of  entry  to  tho  vast 
region  watered  by  the  Amazons.  Tho  object  which  tho  travellers  pro- 
posed to  themselves  was  twofold — to  make  for  themselves  collections 
of  specimens,  consigning  tho  duplicates  to  London,  to  bo  there  dis- 
]>osed  of  in  payment  of  cxjiensos,  and,  to  gather  facts  towards  solving 
tho  problem  of  tho  “origin  of  species.”  The  firet  of  these  objects 
was  attained  in  on  eminent  degree  ; for  not  only  have  Mr.  Bates’s 
collections  many  a time  and  oft  cause<l  congregations  of  naturalists 
under  the  hammer  of  Mr.  Stevens,  but  ho  astounds  us  with  tho  state- 
ment of  his  aggregate  results  when  he  informs  us,  with  truthful  sim- 
plicity, that  he  obtained,  during  his  eleven  years'  sojourn,  14,000 
insects,  and  712  other  animals,  of  which  startling  total  no  less  than 
8,000  were  neic  to  science.  Never  has  it  fallen  to  tho  lot  of  a single 
individual  to  bring  so  vast  a contribution  to  systematic  zoology,  and 
it  is  a grand  proof  of  the  rare  riches  of  the  teeming  district  he  so 
wisely  selected  for  his  exploration. 

With  regard  to  tho  second  object  of  the  journey,  while  the  results 
have  not  been  so  definite  as  those  just  glanced  at,  tho  two  explorers 
arrived  at  some  conclusions  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article,  and  which,  however  widely  they  may  diflTer  from 
tho  views  of  another  school,  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  be  of  consi- 
derable service  in  the  ultimate  advance  of  science.  It  is  now  a 
matter  known  to  every  one,  that  Mr.  Wallace,  after  spending  four  years 
in  South  America  with  Mr.  Bates,  travelled  to  the  East  in  scorch  of 
new  fields  of  exploration,  and  there,  while  lying  stricken  down  by 
fever,  ho  elaborated  in  his  busy  brain  the  theory  afterwords  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  work  on  ‘ The  Origin  of  Species.’  It 
was  this  fact,  and  tho  commimication  of  this  hypothesis  to  Sir  C. 
Lyell,  which  determined  Mr.  Darwin  to  bring  his  long-cherished  views 
before  tho  Linnman  Society,  and  thereafter  to  publish  tho  book  which 
has  been  so  fertile  a source  of  scientific  controversy.  We  may  judge, 
therefore,  that  as  far  os  Mr.  Wallace  is  concerned,  he  considered  that 
tho  facts  he  had  collected  threw  some  light  upon  tho  problem  which 
they  had  charged  themselves  to  illuminate.  And  in  the  work  before 
us  Mr.  Bates  proves  himself  an  apt  scholar  and  valuable  ally  of  Mr. 
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Darwin ; and  in  his  preface  he  tells  us  that  it  was  Mr.  Darwin’s 
opinions  and  wishes  which  were  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  him 
to  commence  the  inditing  of  his  book,  and  the  some  steady  encourage- 
ment which  strengthened  his  wavering  resolution,  and  helped  him  to 
accomplish  the  tusk.  Wo  shall  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  find  the 
tendency  of  the  book  to  bo  Darwinian. 

Mr.  Bates  made  Pari  his  head-quarters,  and  his  first  volume  is 
devoted  to  that  neighbourhood,  and  his  excursions  up  the  Lower  Amazons. 
The  zoological  richness  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pori  itself  is 
something  almost  beyond  belief ; and  our  traveller's  account  of  his  first 
walk  on  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival  is  most  graphic  and  stirring. 
Nevertheless  ho  ap{>cnrs  to  have  been  at  first  struck  with  the  generally 
small  size  and  obscure  colouring  of  the  birds,  and  the  similarity  of 
appearance  which  the  insects  and  birds  of  the  open,  sunny  places  bore 
to  those  inhabiting  similar  spots  in  Europe.  The  roadside  vegetation 
consisted  of  tangled  masses  of  bushes  and  shrubs,  intermingled  with 
prickly  mimosas ; but,  notwithstanding  this  resemblance  to  European 
roadside  features,  there  were,  os  may  bo  supposed,  many  others  which, 
at  every  step,  reminded  the  travellers  that  they  were  in  another  world. 
The  abundance  of  climbing  trees  attracted  the  attention  in  their  first 
forest  walk,  and  elicited  a remark  which  is  extremely  interesting,  viz. 
that  these  climbing  trees  do  not  form  any  pai-ticular  family  or  genus ; 
there  is  no  order  of  plants  whose  especial  habit  it  is  to  climb ; but  species 
of  many,  and  the  most  diverse  families,  the  bulk  of  whose  members  are 
not  climbers,  seem  to  have  been  driven  by  circumsta:ices  to  adopt  this 
habit.  The  orders  Leguminoste,  Guttifene,  Bignoniaccm,  Morace®, 
and  others,  furnish  the  greater  number.  There  is  even  a climbing 
species  of  psilm  (Dosmoncus).  This  remark  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  tendency  of  Mr.  Bates’s  mind,  which,  though  not  to  an  undue 
degree  speculative,  yet  sees,  in  observations  like  these,  something  more 
than  the  meagre  fact  which  would  be  patent  to  all.  Ho  concludes  the 
subject  with  the  remark : “ The  number  and  variety  of  climbing  trees 
in  the  Amazons  forests  are  interesting,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
fiict  of  the  very  general  tendency  of  the  animals  also  to  become 
climbers.”  (p.  4!l.) 

The  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  the  forest  do  not  appear  to  the 
passing  traveller,  for,  being  excessively  shy  and  widely  scattered,  the 
first  impression  which  Mr.  Bates  received  was  that  they  were  very 
few ; ho  met  with  no  tumultuous  movement  or  sound  of  life,  but 
describes  it  os  a solitude,  in  which  only  at  long  intervals  animals  are 
seen  in  abundance,  when  some  particular  spot  is  found  which  is  more 
attractive  than  others  ; and  this  fact  of  distribution  is  one  which  we 
have  ourselves  observed,  when,  for  example,  scanning  an  expanse  of 
sea-shore  in  search  of  the  smaller  marine  animals,  in  situations  whore 
certain  species  are  known  to  abound.  The  feeling  inspired  in  the 
Brazilian  forests  was  one  of  inhospitable  wildness,  only  increased 
tenfold  by  the  fearful  and  harrowing  uproar  mode  by  the  howling 
monkeys  morning  and  evening.  Other  sounds  are  not  so  easily 
accounted  for,  even  by  the  natives  themselves,  such  as  a sadden  noise 
like  the  clang  of  an  iron  bar  against  a hard,  hollow  tree,  or  a piercing 
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cry  which  rends  the  air — soun  Is  not  repeated,  while  the  succeeding 
silence  tends  to  heighten  the  impression  which  they  make  on  the  mind. 
“ With  tlio  natives  it  is  always  the  Cm'ipira — the  wild  man  or 
spirit  of  the  forest — which  produces  all  noises  they  are  unable  to 
explain.”  (p.  73.) 

Near  Caraet/i,  on  the  river  Tocantins,  Mr.  Bates  ha»l  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  a fact  which  had  almost  fallen  into  discredit,  viz. 
the  bird-catching  propensities  of  the  great  Mygalc  spider  (M.  nvicu- 
larin).  Its  web  was  stretched  across  a crevice  in  the  tree-trunk,  and 
in  it  were  entangled  two  birds  about  the  size  of  our  English  siskins ; 
one  of  them  was  dead,  and  the  other  under  the  spider,  not  quite  dead. 
The  obst'rvation  nj)pcarcd  to  be  new  to  the  residents,  though  the  insect 
was  well  known ; and  the  crab-sjnJers,  as  they  call  them,  are  injurious 
even  to  man,  from  the  maddening  irritation  produced  by  their  hairs, 
wliich  come  off  when  touched.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bates  “ saw  the 
children  belonging  to  an  Indian  family,  who  collected  for  me,  with 
one  of  these  monsters  secured  by  a cord  roimd  its  waist,  by  which 
they  were  loading  it  about  the  house  as  they  would  a dog.”  (p.  162.) 

The  impediments  which  Mr.  Bates  encountered  in  his  journeys  up 
and  down  the  ‘ Groat  Father  of  Waters’  almost  exceed  belief,  owing 
partly  U>  the  dangers  of  the  river  navigation,  and  partly  to  the  scarcity 
of  trading-canoes  large  enough  for  his  accommodation.  Although  but 
a river,  a strong  breeze  would  produce  such  a sea,  that  the  vessel  (a 
schooner)  pitched  and  rolled  like  a ship  in  the  ocean ; and  in  the 
Tocantins,  the  view  from  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  described  as  very 
imposing : — “ Towards  the  north-east,  there  was  a long  sweep  of  horizon, 
clear  of  land ; and  on  the  south-west,  stretched  a similar  houndlcss 
expanse,  but  varied  with  islets  clothed  with  fon-loaved  palms,  visible, 
however,  only  as  isolated  groups  of  columns,  tufted  at  the  top,  rising 
hero  and  there  amidst  the  waste  of  waters.”  (I.  220.) 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  perseverance  and  earnestness  with 
which  3Ir.  Bates  overcome  difficulties  that  would  have  deterred  any 
ordinary  traveller,  and  encountered  dangers  of  no  insignificant  natiire. 
These  difficulties  and  dangers  are  best  illustrated  by  his  accoimt  of  a 
voyage  up  the  Tapajos,  from  Santarem  to  the  Mimdurucii  village.  It 
was  nccc8s.ary  first  to  procure  a vessel  of  his  own,  a two-masted  cuberta, 
of  about  six  tons’  burthen,  strongly  built  of  Itauba  wood.  This  was 
hired  at  the  cheap  rate  of  1*.  ‘2d.  per  diem.  Then  men  were  necessary, 
and  although  only  six  were  wanted,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  procure 
them ; and  at  length,  after  almost  fearing  that  the  voyage  must  be 
given  up,  he  procured  one  man,  and  with  his  servant  Jost!  ho  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  journey.  Before  they  had  got  many  miles  a 
storm  arose  which  blow  away  their  boot,  tore  their  sails  to  rags, 
snapped  their  ropes,  and  drove  their  vessel  broadside  on  the  beach. 
Nine  days  were  necessary  to  repair  the  rigging;  but  not  lost  days,  for 
there  were  rich  forests  to  explore.  Having  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  another  hand,  they  again  proceeded,  and  for  some  days  all 
went  on  well,  but  the  loss  of  the  boat  was  a great  source  of  annoyance, 
and  ultimately  was  remedied  by  building  a canoe  out  of  a tree  felled 
for  the  purpose,  and  moved  with  great  labom-  to  the  river-side  upon  a 
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road  made  for  the  occasion.  The  casca  turned  out  a success.  Add  to 
all  this  the  plagues  of  fire-anU — Tabaui,  which,  by  twos  and  threes  at 
a time,  dug  their  probosces,  half-an-inch  long  and  sharp  as  a needle, 
through  the  long  thick  cotton  shirt  upon  their  backs,  making  them  cry 
out  under  the  iullietiun,  and  a host  of  other  inconveniences ; and  it 
will  be  seen  that  natural-history  collecting  upon  the  Amazons  is  no 
child’s  play. 

Some  curious  adventures  with  serpents  rewarded  this  excursion. 
On  one  occasion  an  Anaconda  (Eunectes  murinus),  18  feet  9 inches 
long,  was  systematically  hunted  and  despatched  with  harpoons ; and 
he  appears  to  credit  reports  of  similar  serpents  having  been  found 
42  feet  long.  Moreover,  the  natives  are  not  without  faith  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a great  Amazonian  serpent,  rivalling  the  great  sea-serpent 
itself  in  magnitude.  On  another  occasion,  “ whilst  pinning  an  insect, 
I was  rather  startled  by  a rushing  noise  in  the  vicinity.  I looked  up 
to  the  sky,  thinking  a squall  was  coming  on,  but  not  a breath  of  wind 
stirred  in  the  tree  tops.  On  stepping  out  of  the  bushes,  I met  face  to 
face  a hugh  serpent  (Boa  Constrictor)  coming  down  a slope,  and 
making  the  dry  twigs  crack  and  fly  with  his  weight  as  he  moved  over 
them.  1 hod  very  frequently  met  with  a smaller  boa,  the  Cutira  boa, 
and  knew  from  the  habits  of  the  family  that  there  was  no  danger';  so 
I stood  my  ground.  On  seeing  me,  the  reptile  suddenly  turned,  and 
glided  at  an  accelerated  pace  down  the  path.  Wishing  to  take  a note 
of  his  probable  size,  and  the  colours  and  markings  of  his  skin,  I set 
off  after  him,  but  he  increased  his  speed,  and  I was  unable  to  get  near 
enough  for  the  purpose.  There  was  very  little  of  the  serpentine  move- 
ment in  his  course.  The  rapidly  moving  and  shining  body  looked 
like  a stream  of  brown  liquid  flowing  over  the  thick  bod  of  falling 
leaves,  rather  than  a serpent  with  a skin  of  varied  colours.  The  huge 
trimk  of  an  uprooted  tree  here  lay  across  the  road ; this  ho  glided 
over  on  his  undeviating  course,  and  soon  after  penetrated  a dense 
swampy  thicket,  where,  of  course,  I did  not  choose  to  follow  him.” 

Having  stayed  about  three  years  and  a-half  at  Santarem,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Bates  proceeded  to  Ega,  on  the  Upper  Amazon, 
or  iSolimoens,  and  tliis  distant  spot,  1,200  miles  from  Para,  ho  made 
his  head-quarters  for  no  less  than  four  and  a-half  years,  making  during 
that  period,  however,  excursions  of  300  and  400  miles’  distance  from 
it.  An  arduous  journey  of  35  days  from  Santarem  brought  our  tra- 
veller to  Ega,  where,  far  from  civilized  life,  he  was  often  put  to  great 
shifts,  from  the  faUuro  of  communication  and  remittances  from  Europe. 
From  the  inhabitants  ho  met  with  civility  and  kindness,  and  although 
never  troubled  with  impertinent  curiosity  on  their  part,  his  pursuits 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  some  speculation.  The  Indians  and  half- 
castes  complacently  thought  it  but  natural  that  strangers  should  collect 
and  send  abroad  the  beautiful  birds  and  insects  of  their  coimtry,  uni- 
versally concluding  that  the  butterflies  were  wanted  as  patterns  for 
bright-coloured  calieo  prints.  We  ean  sympathize  with  the  noble 
endurance  of  Mr.  Bates,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  news,  the 
want  of  intellectual  society,  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  resi- 
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dcnce,  ill-healtli  arising  from  bad  and  insnfScient  food ; and  feel 
rcjoiccKl  that  ho  was  well  repaid  by  the  fact  that  the  neighbourhood 
yielded  him,  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  residence,  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  new  and  curious  forms  in  the  different  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  especially  insects. 

It  is  difficult,  from  such  a mine  of  information  as  is  displayed  in 
the  contents  of  these  two  volumes  of  travel,  to  select  for  illustration 
one  subject  of  considerably  greater  interest  than  another.  Mr.  Bates 
discourses  of  monkeys,  of  serj>cnts,  of  birds,  of  insects,  of  vegetation, 
of  natives,  and  all  with  the  air  of  one  who  speaks  of  what  he  has  seen. 
But  it  is  to  insects  more  especially  that  his  attention  was  directed, 
and  if  wo  were  to  single  out  one  subject  in  particular  which  ho  has 
thoroughly  studied,  it  would  be  that  of  the  history  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  Ants,  the  Saiiba  Ant,  the  Formiga  de  Fogo  or  Fire  Ants,  the  Ter- 
mites, the  Foraging  Ants,  &c.,  for  the  graphic  and  interesting  accounts 
of  which,  however,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  volumes.  But  while 
it  is  to  insects  that  ho  has  devoted  a largo  portion  of  his  attention,  it 
is  in  reference  to  them  also  chiefly,  that  he  has  advanced  those  views 
which  we  have  already  alluded  t<j,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  sjmcics ; and  in  the  remaining  portion  of  this  article  we 
shall  briefly  notice  those  views. 

Among  insects,  the  causes  and  influence  of  colour  is  a very  im- 
portant subject,  which  receives  its  share  of  attention,  but  although 
the  brilliant  ornamentation  of  the  males  exists  in  the  faima  of  all 
climates,  it  certainly  reaches  a higher  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
tropics  than  elsewhere ; nevertheless  Mr.  Bates  concludes  that  it 
is  not  wholly  the  external  conditions  of  light,  heat,  moisture,  and 
so  forth,  which  determine  the  general  aspect  of  the  animals  of  a 
country,  and  ho  combats  the  generally  entertained  notion  that  the 
superior  size  and  beauty  of  tropical  insects  and  birds  are  imme- 
diately duo  to  the  physical  conditions  of  a tropical  climate,  or  are 
in  some  way  directly  connected  with  them.  It  is  almost  always  the 
males  only  which  are  beautiful  in  colours ; the  brilliant  dross  is  rarely 
worn  by  both  sexes  of  the  same  species.  If  climate  had  any  direct 
influence  in  this  matter,  why,  ho  asks,  have  not  both  sexes  felt  its 
effects,  and  why  arc  the  males  of  genera,  living  under  our  gloomy 
English  skies,  adorned  with  bright  colours?  It  is  true  the  tropics 
have  a vastly  greater  total  number  of  species  altogether  ; the  abund- 
ance of  food,  high  temperature,  absence  of  seasons  of  extreme  cold 
and  dearth,  and  the  variety  of  stations,  all  probably  operate  in  favonr- 
ing  the  existence  of  a grei.ter  number  and  variety  of  8j)ecies  in  tropical 
than  in  temperate  latitudes ; but  the  contrast  between  the  colouring 
of  the  sexes  is  often  greater  in  the  tropics  than  in  any  sjjecies  of  tem- 
perate zones,  so  that,  in  fact,  beauty  of  colour  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  zone,  but  producible  under  any  climate  where  a nmnber  of  species 
or  given  genus  lead  a flourishing  existence.  These  facts  “ all  point  to 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  species,  and  especially  to  those  between 
the  sexes,  as  having  far  more  to  do  in  the  matter  than  climate.”  Else- 
where he  makes  a remark  in  which  we  most  heartily  concur : “ I think 
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it  is  a childish  notion,  that  the  beauty  of  birds,  insects,  and  other 
creatures  is  given  to  please  the  human  eye.  Surely  rich  plumage  and 
sung,  like  all  other  endowments  of  species,  are  given  them  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  advantage.  This,  if  true,  ought  to  enlarge  our 
ideas  of  the  inner  life  ond  mutual  relations  of  our  humbler  fellow- 
creatures  ! ” 

Again,  the  similarity  of  the  colour  of  the  insect  to  the  ground  it 
inhabits  is  an  interesting  problem  touched  upon  at  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
This  assimilation  is  exhibited  by  some  and  not  by  others,  the  dress  of 
some  species  being  in  striking  contrast  to  the  colours  of  their  dwell- 
ing-place. But,  as  Mr.  Bates  remarks— The  species  not  so  protected 
“ has  means  of  j)rotection  of  quite  a different  nature,  and  therefore  does 
not  need  the  peculiar  mode  of  disguise  enjoyed  by  its  companion  ; ” 
and  he  properly  infers,  “ that  the  fact  of  some  species  not  exhibiting 
the  some  adaptation  of  colours  to  dwelling-places  as  their  companion 
species,  docs  not  throw  doubt  on  the  explanation  given  of  the  adapta- 
tion, but  is  rather  confirmatory  of  it.” 

Mr.  Bates  supports  by  observation  Darwin’s  views  of  the  compe- 
tition existing  amongst  organized  beings,  and  illustrates  it  in  the 
vegetable  world  by  the  growth  of  the  Amazons  forest,  especially  by 
the  Murderer  Liana,  a species  of  fig,  which  puts  forth  arm-like 
branches  fi-om  side  to  side,  which  meet  together,  and  clasping  one 
another  mount  upwards,  tightly  encircling  the  tree  which  supports  it 
with  inflexible  rings,  till  at  length  the  tree  is  killed,  and  “ the  strange 
spectacle  remains  of  the  selfish  parasite,  clasping  in  its  arms  the  life- 
less and  decaying  body  of  its  victim,  which  had  been  a help  to  its  own 
growth.  Its  ends  have  been  served  ; it  has  flowered  and  fruited, 
reproduced  and  disseminated  its  kind ; and  now  when  the  dead  trunk 
moulders  away,  its  own  end  approaches,  its  support  is  gone,  and 
itself  also  fuUs.”  Thus  the  Liana  merely  exhibits,  in  a more  con- 
spicuous manner  than  usual,  the  struggle  which  necessarily  exists 
amongst  vegetable  forms  in  these  crowded  forests,  when  individual 
is  competing  with  individual,  and  species  with  species,  all  striving  to 
reach  light  and  air,  in  order  to  unfold  their  leaves  and  perfect  their 
organs  of  fructification.  But  “ there  is  plenty  in  tropical  nature  to 
counteract  any  unpleasant  impression  which  the  reckless  energy  of 
the  vegetation  might  produce.  There  is  the  incomparable  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  foliage,  the  vivid  colours,  the  richness  and  exuberance 
everywhere  displayed,  which  make,  in  my  opinion,  the  richest  wood- 
land scenery  in  Northern  Europe  a sterile  desert  in  comparison.  But 
it  is  especially  the  enjoyment  of  life  manifested  by  individual  exist- 
ences, which  compensates  for  the  destruction  and  pain  caused  by  in- 
evitable competition.”  (vol.  i.  p.  56.) 

But  Mr.  Bates's  strongest  article  of  alliance  with  Mr.  Darwin  is 
upon  the  subject  of  mimetic  resemblances.  This  curious  topic,  touched 
upon  in  several  places  in  his  work,  has  received  further  elucidation  in 
the  admirable  and  elaborate  memoir  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  This  memoir  was  read  to  the  Linntean  Society,  Nov.  21st, 

1 8 6 1 , and  long  preceded,  therefore,  his  two  volumes  of  travel,  to  which  we 
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have  hitherto  been  referring.  By  this  memoir,  entitled  ‘ Contributions 
to  an  Insect  Fauna,  of  the  Amazon  Valley,’  Mr.  Bates  has  established  for 
himself  a high  rank  among  original  investigators,  and  has  shonui  powers 
of  observation  of  which  ho  may  justly  fuel  proud.  For  although  tho 
subject  of  recurrent  form,  or  analogical  resemblance,  or  homomor- 
phism, or  by  whatever  title  it  may  bo  called,  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  naturalists,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  illustrated  in 
tho  Heliconino  group  of  butterflies,  is  equally  original  and  acute, 

Mr.  Bates  found  that  certain  butterflies,  so  closely  mocked  cer- 
tain others  belonging  to  distinct  groups,  that  though  always  on  the 
watch,  it  required  all  his  caution  to  distinguish  them.*  Ue  believes 
that  these  resemblances  ore  intended  as  a protection  to  otherwise 
defenceless  insects,  by  deceiving  insectivorous  animals,  and  pre- 
smnes  that,  seeing  the  excessive  abundance  of  one  species  and  the 
fewness  of  tho  individuals  of  the  other,  that  the  Heliconide  is 
free  from  the  persecution  to  which  the  Lcptalis  is  subjected ; and  he 
seems  inclined  to  attribute  less  to  community  of  habit  than  we  should 
be  disposed  to  do,  though  it  cannot  he  denied  that  such  community  is 
a constant  concomitant  of  mimetism. 

Tho  bearing  of  this  subject,  upon  the  origin  of  species,  is  plainly 

• The  Heliconidffi  nppcarwl  to  him  to  be  tlie  oljectg  mocke<l.  because  they  all 
have  the  same  family  fucies,  whilst  the  analo^ious  spis.-iea  are  ilLssimilar  to  their 
nearest  allies, — permitted,  as  it  were,  to  produce  the  resemblance  from  the  normal 
facies  of  tho  genus  or  family  to  which  they  severally  belong.  So  close  W(*re 
tho  resemblances  that  Mr.  Itates  was  never  able  to  distingui.sh  tlio  Leptalidei 
(Pieridffi ) from  tho  species  they  imitated,  without  close  examination  after  capture. 
And  yet  tho  Leptulides  belong  to  a fiimily  totally  different  in  structure  and  meta- 
niorpliosis  from  the  Jleliconidie,  which  they  imitate.  Moreover,  they  fly  in  the 
Kline  part  of  the  forest,  and  genenilly  in  company  with  the  species  they  mimic. 
Spi  cies  of  Ithomia  (V/c/icoiiidai)  concerned  in  these  imitations  have  all  the  character 
of  true  8|H!cies,  being  distinct  and  constant.  They  are  all  excessively  numerous 
in  in  lividuals,  swarms  of  each  kind  being  found  in  the  districts  they  inhabit.  The 
Lepliihde*  are  extremely  rare  ; they  cannot  1k‘  more  than  as  one  in  a tiiousand  of 
the  Ithomioi.  Moreover,  nono  of  theso  Lrptalidet  have  been  found  in  any  other 
district  or  country  than  those  inhabited  by  the  Ithomiai,  which  they  counterfeit. 
A species  very  closely  allied  to  L.  I.ysinoe  has  been  received  from  Mexico  ; but  an 
Ithomia  of  nearly  tlie  same  colours  I.  Nero)  also  inhabits  Mexico.  Some  other 
Leplalidet  exist  which  do  not  mimic  Ithomitr,  but  some  other  genera  of  the  same 
family,  as  iltiknna  and  Mechanilit.  “ A similar  series  of  mimetic  analogies  occurs 
in  the  Old  World,  between  tho  Asiatic  and  African  Danaiiix  (or  representatives 
of  the  Uelicouidx , and  species  of  other  families  of  butterflies  and  moths ; but  no 
instance  is  known  in  these  families  of  a tropical  species  of  one  hemisphere  counter- 
feiting a form  belonging  to  the  other."  So.  also,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons 
parasitic  bees  and  two-winged  flies  mimic  tho  dress  of  industrious  and  nest- 
building  bees  peculiar  to  this  country,  at  whose  expense  they  live,  in  tho  manner 
of  the  cuckoo. 

An  examination  of  the  beautiful  coloured  plates  in  the  Linnican  Society’s 
memoir  shows  that  the  mimetic  resemblances  exhibit  a minuti'  and  pal|Htbly 
intentional  likeness,  which,  os  Mr.  Bates  expresses  it,  is  perfectly  staggering  ; 
and  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  was  constantly  being  deceived  by  them.  Com- 
paring Leplalh  Theunoe  with  Ithomia  Flora,  or  tho  Ega  variety  with  Ithomia 
lUiniua,  Leptalit  Amphione  witli  ilechanitu  I’olymnia  (both  var.  Egaentia),  and, 
again,  Leptatit  Oriae  with  ilethona  Paidii,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the 
closeness  of  the  resemblance,  particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
normal  form  of  Leptalia  Nehtmia. 
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stated  by  Mr.  Bates,  as  a most  beautiful  proof  of  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  by  showing  that  a new  adaptation,  or  the  formation  of  a new 
species  is  not  effected  by  great  and  sudden  change,  but  by  numerous 
small  steps  of  natural  variation  and  selection.  Local  conditions  favour 
the  increase  of  one  or  more  varieties  in  a district  at  the  expense  of  the 
others, — the  selected  ones  being  different  in  different  districts,  in  the 
case  of  the  varieties  of  Mechanilis.  “ With  the  mimetic  species  Leplalis 
Theonoe  the  case  is  different.  Wo  see  here  a segregation  of  local  forms 
similar  to  that  of  Mechanitis  Polymnia ; but  we  believe  wo  know  the  con- 
ditions of  life  of  the  species,  and  find  that  they  vary  from  one  locality 
to  another.  The  existence  of  the  species,  in  each  locality,  is  seen  to 
depend  on  its  form  and  colours,  or  dress  being  assimilated  to  those  of 
Ithomim  of  the  same  district,  such  assimilation  being  apparently  its 
only  means  of  escaping  extermination  by  insectivorous  animals.”  And 
indeed  the  abundance  of  tlic  mocked  species  seems  to  show  that  it  pos- 
sesses some  such  immunity,  and  at  all  events  lives  under  conditions 
very  favourable  to  its  increase  and  preservation.  To  exist  in  a certain 
loc^ty,  a Leptalis  must  wear  a certain  dress,  and  those  of  its  varieties 
which  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark  are  rigidly  sacrificed. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  a review  to  enter  fully  into  all 
the  arguments  of  the  work.  AJl  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  the 
salient  points,  and  abstract  the  conclusions  ; and  much  as  these  specu- 
lations of  Mr.  Bates  have  interested  us,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
this  imperfect  resumi  of  them,  and  refer  those  who  would  know  more 
upon  the  subject  to  the  memoir  itself.  In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Bates, 
however,  we  cannot  help  expressing  the  gratification  and  rare  pleasure 
we  have  felt  in  the  perusal  of  his  ‘ Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,’  in  which 
a vast  amount  of  truthful  and  original  information  is  given,  in  an 
unobtrusive  and  unselfish  style.  Tlie  world  of  naturalists  is  under  a 
heavy  obligation  to  him  for  his  toilsome  and  laborious  collection  of 
facts,  and  for  the  interesting,  though  probably  not  less  laborious,  work 
in  which  they  are  permanently  embodied.  Nor  must  wo  omit  thanks 
to  Mr.  Darwin,  for  screwing  Mr.  Bates’s  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
without  which  perhaps  the  work  would  never  have  been  written,  or  at 
all  events  have  been  so  deferred  as  to  impair  its  value.  The  ‘ Contribu- 
tions to  Insect  Fauna  of  the  Amazons  ’ are  an  important  addition  to 
Entomological  science,  and  however  averse  some  may  be  to  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  no  one  can  foil  to  be  instructed,  as  weU  as  interested, 
by  the  ingenious  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Bates  preludes  the  systema- 
tic part  of  the  subject.  We  hail  Mr.  Bates  as  a worthy  naturalist- 
traveller,  and  willingly  and  gratefully  accord  to  him  a wcU-camed  and 
high  position  amongst  those  who  have  advanced  science  by  patient, 
earnest,  and  original  investigation. 
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THE  GREAT  METEOR  OF  1863.* 

AMONasT  the  most  startling  of  cosmical  phenomena  are  the  occasional 
appearances  of  Meteors  of  extraordinary  size  and  luminosity.  Coming 
without  the  forewarnings  of  gathering  clouds  and  dropping  rain,  their 
sudden  advent  in  a clear  bright  sky  excites  more  astouislimcnt  in  tho 
common  observer  than  the  most  vivid  lightning,  w'hile  the  dull  booming 
sound  which  follows  tlieir  disappearance  or  explosion  has  more  of 
mystery,  and  excites  more  terror  than  the  pealing  thunder  which 
succeeds  tho  electric  flash. 

Almost  08  transient  as — 

•'  tlie  boroalis  race 

Wliirli  flit  ere  you  can  trace  tlieir  place,” 

the  scientific  observer  is  often  as  much  at  a loss  to  teU  whence  they 
come  and  whither  they  go  as  tho  ordinary  witness  of  their  brilliancy. 
He  is  generally  but  conscious  of  a momentary  fiash  of  light,  and  on 
looking  to  tho  heavens  sees  only  tho  trail,  something  like  a luminous 
scratch  in  the  sky,  left  by  the  passing  object.  A debt  of  gratitude  is 
therefore  duo  to  any  philosopher  who,  like  tho  author  of  the  opuscule 
we  notice,  is  at  tho  pains  to  collect  and  compare  the  observations  of 
any  single  example  mode  at  widely  distant  stations,  and  construct 
from  the  whole  a connected  narrative. 

On  the  evening  of  tho  4th  of  March,  1803,  at  about  seven  o’clock. 
Dr.  Heis,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  tho  Royal  Academy 
of  Miinstcr,  was  taking  a walk  in  the  open  air.  The  sky  was  clear  and 
bright,  when  suddenly  tho  whole  nciglibourhood  was  for  a moment 
lighted  up  as  with  Bengal  fire,  and  looking  upwards  the  Doctor  saw 
passing  majestically  across  tho  firmament  a fire-ball  which  seemed  to 
increase  in  size  until  it  grew  as  large  os  tho  moon  at  full.  Such  an 
appearance  of  course  excited  astonishment  in  all  who  witneased  it,  and 
as  the  author  was  known  to  toko  on  especial  interest  in  tlieso  phe- 
nomena, a few  days  brought  him  numerous  communications  on  the 
subject.  From  these,  some  contributed  by  astronomers  and  physicists 
of  great  repute,  as  Baumhaucr  of  Amsterdam,  Quetelet  of  Brussels, 
and  Mr.  Greg  of  Maucliester,  others  from  writers  of  no  scientific 
repute,  but  as  country  clergymen  telling  no  doubt  truthfully  what  they 
believed  they  saw,  and  also  from  tho  results  of  his  own  inquiries 
among  the  most  stupid  of  Belgian  peasants,  the  author  has  draam  up 
this  complete  account  of  the  form,  apparent  size,  colour,  brightness  of 
the  object,  as  well  as  the  trail,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  disappeared 
or  exploded. 

* ‘ Die  grosse  FeuerkuK*:!,  welcho  am  Abcmlc  clcs  4 Miirz.  ISO.'},  in  IIollnn<l, 
Deutscliltunl,  Bulgien,  uml  EiiglanJ  geselien  worden  ist.'  Von  Dr.  Ed.  Heis,  I’ro- 
fessor  der  lUiitlieinatik  und  Astronoinie  an  der  Kunigl.  Akudemio  zu  Munster. 
Malle : H.W.  Schmidt.  1863. 

The  large  fire-lmll  which  was  seen  in  Holland,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
land on  the  evening  of  the  dth  of  March,  1863.  &c  &c. 

+ He  had  published  an  account  of  tho  large  Fire  Ball  seen  in  Germany  on  th« 
evening  of  the  4th  December,  1861. 
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Tho  Meteor  appears  to  have  been  visiblo  over  a hexagonal  area, 
the  angles  of  which  ore  formed  bj  the  following  places  ; — Manchester, 
Brighton,  Treves,  Erbach,  Hanover,  and  tho  North-coast  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  Hanover.  This  spaco  encloses  more  than  1U0,000  English  square 
miles.  Tho  most  distant  opposite  angles  in  tho  direction  N.W.  and 
S.E.  are  Manchester  and  Erbach,  663  miles  apart ; and  from  N.E.  tb 
B.W.  Bremen  and  Brighton,  401  miles  distant. 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  and  its  duration  there  is  little 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Tho  author  calculates  tho  mean  time 
for  Munster  at  7h.  6m.,  and  the  duration  is  variously  stated  to  have 
been  from  3 to  6 seconds. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  fire-ball  are  naturally  open  to  wider 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  observers,  but  in  this  instance  the 
differences  are  capable  of  reconciliation.  One  observor  compared  the 
head  of  tho  Meteor  to  tho  head  of  a fish,  and  remarked  that  it  pro- 
gressed with  tho  movement  of  a swimming  fish.  Another  compared 
it  to  a club,  the  length  of  which  was  three  times  that  of  the  breadth. 
The  majority  observed  that  it  was  pear-shaped,  egg-shaped,  or  fig- 
shaped  ; hence  tho  author  concludes  tliat  it  was  really  ellipsoidal. 
But  as  most  on  the  Belgian  side  described  it  as  a “ fiery  cannon  ball,” 
the  author  infers  that  the  longer  axis  was  directed  towards  that 
side. 

Tho  apparent  size  was  mostly  compared  with  some  terrestrial 
object.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  size  of  a man's  head,  a child's 
head,  a hen’s  egg,  or  a ball  4,  5,  or  G inches  in  diameter.  Many 
said  it  was  the  size  of  the  moon,  others  that  its  diameter  was  or 
i that  of  tho  moon.  One  observer  describes  it  os  four  times  tho  size 
of  the  evening  star,  and  another  says  that  at  its  first  appearance  it  was 
no  larger  than  ordinary  star  dust  (Stemschuppe). 

Tho  description  of  tho  colour,  also,  offers  some  differences. 
Some  say  it  was  of  dazzling  whiteness,  others,  a greenish  blue,  while 
another  remarks  that  the  light  resembled  that  of  the  Electric  spark." 

The  colour,  however,  appears  to  have  been  changed  by  intervening 
media,  so  that  at  some  stations  it  was  said  to  bo  red,  deep  yellow,  dark 
red,  or  violet.  The  author  believes  that  the  real  colour  of  tho  Meteor 
was  red,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  of  that  colour  when  at  a great  height, 
and  in  bright  moonlight. 

Tho  most  extraordinary  brightness  was  remarked  everywhere  ; it 
seemed  like  the  sudden  appearance  of  a full  moon  in  the  heavens.  Near 
Boppard,  an  observer  on  a mountain  saw  for  a moment  the  valley  of  tho 
Rhine  lighted  up  as  by  a very  bright  full  moon.  At  one  place,  a clergy- 
man could  distinguish  the  letters  in  a newspaper  lying  on  his  table, 
and  at  Eupen  a man  could  see  to  read  in  the  street.  The  shadow's  of 
objects  were  thrown  remarkably  sharply  and  well  defined  ; and  the 
confused  dance  of  the  shadows  of  honscs  and  trees,  projected  as 

• The  Reviewer,  who  was  passing  along  Regent  Street,  London,  on  the  evening 
in  question,  was  much  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  light, 
which,  to  him,  appeared  exactly  like  the  light  of  the  electric  spark.  On  looking  to 
the  sky,  he  saw  nothing  but  a brilliant  line  of  light  which  appeared  to  lie  nearly 
East  and  West,  and  seemed  three  or  four  yards  long. 
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the  Meteor  darted  over  the  “ Domplatz  ” of  Miinster,  formed  a most 
peculiar  sight. 

The  Meteor  was  seen  through  the  large  western  window  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Miinster  (as  is  shown  in  our  illustration),  by  an  observer 
within  the  building,  and  this  ap]>earanco 
furnished  the  author,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  with  the  most  important  elements  from 
which  to  determine  its  height  and  direction. 
So  near  to  the  earth  did  it  apjicar  at  Miin- 
ster,  that  people  ran  to  the  common  before 
the  Castle  to  tind  it,  thinking  it  must  liave 
fallen  on  that  spot.  It  was  sought  fur  by 
the  peasantry  in  many  places,  and  in  one, 
as  we  shall  see,  by  the  author  himself ; and 
we  are  by  no  means  astonished  to  read  that, 
at  a village  near  Treves,  the  peasants  said 
that  a fiery  cross  had  fallen  from  Heaven. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  fire-ball  of  the 
4th  of  March  left  behind  it  a line  of  light 
which  showed  for  a few  moments  the  direction  it  had  taken.  By  some, 
this  is  described  as  a simple  straight  lino  of  light,  and  by  others,  as  a 
trail  of  sparks.  One  clergyman,  however,  denies  that  it  left  a trail, 
and  the  author  accounts  fur  the  invisibility  by  showing  that  from 
the  geographical  position  of  the  observer,  the  trail  must  have  been 
covered  by  the  object  itself. 

The  disappearance  is  variously  described  by  different  observers. 
In  most  places  they  agree  that  the  Meteor  suddenly  appeared  and  as 
suddenly  disttppeared,  like  lightning.  But  some  assert,  that  it  gave 
off  sparks  and  burst  like  a rocket ; others  say  that  it  burst  into  small 
pieces,  which  seemed  to  bo  entirely  consumed,  while  one  declares 
that  it  disappeared  in  blackish  vapours,  which  the  author  does  not 
appear  to  believe. 

In  general  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  apparent  extinction  of  an 
object  such  as  that  we  are  describing,  has  been  attended  by  a noise 
resembling  distant  thunder.  It  has  invariably  been  heard  when 
meteoric  stones  have  subsequently  been  found.  No  fragment  of  the 
fire-ball  of  the  4th  of  March  has  yet  boon  traced,  but  it  is  certain  that 
observers,  far  and  near,  say  they  heard  a noise  It  was  not  hoard  in 
largo  towns,  even  when  they  lay  near  to  the  spot  at  which  the  ball 
disappeared;  but  that  can  be  easily  accounted  fur.  In  some  plac-.s 
the  sound  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  rushing  noise  made  bra  rocket 
in  its  flight,  or  a passing  cannon-ball  ; in  others,  it  is  compared  to  the 
dull  ‘ bump  ’ which  follows  the  fall  of  a heavy  body  on  soft  earth. 
We  must  remark,  that  thu  noise  was  heard  loudest  in  North  Brabant, 
and  appeared  most  distant  at  Hanover,  from  whieh  important  conse- 
quences follow. 

Respecting  the  true  path  of  the  Meteor,  the  observations  which 
reached  the  author  left  him  in  no  doubt.  All  the  observers  in  the 
east  saw  the  object  towards  the  west,  going  from  right  to  left ; while 
those  in  the  west  saw  it  towards  the  cast,  and  going  from  left  to  right 


App4:4nuice  of  the  Meteor 
pasftiiiK  ibe  west  window  of 
MUiitter  CAlhedral. 
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There  were  others  who  supposed  it  to  be  going  towards  the  zenith" 
Two  reliable  obserrations  further  afforded  him  the  means  of  calcula- 
ting with  some  certainty,  both  the  direction  and  the  height.  One  of 
these  was  the  observation  made  in  the  Miinstcr  Cathedral.  The  largo 
west  window  of  the  cathedral  was  suddenly  lighted  up,  so  that  llio 
architectural  details  were  all  rendered  plainly  visible,  and  the  observer 
saw  the  ball  pass  across  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  right-hand 
comer.  From  measurement  of  the  distance  of  the  observer  from 
the  window,  and  the  height  of  the  window.  Dr.  Heis  was  enabled  to 
calculate  two  points  in  the  path  of  the  Meteor. 

Wo  may  sum  up.  In  a few  words,  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
author  arrived  from  a careful  cotnparison  of  the  various  observations 
which  reached  him.  He  believes  that  the  tire-bull  first  became  visible 
at  a point  in  the  North  Sea,  about  53’  50'  north  latitude,  and  longitude 
5’  east  of  Greenwich,  at  a height  of  88  miles  ; that  it  travelled  from 
north  to  south,  and  disappeared  in  latitude  51°  28',  longitude  5°  18',  at 
a height  of  17  miles,  having  in  its  visible  course  traversed  187  miles  in 
4i  seconds,  at  the  rate  of  47i  miles  in  a second.  The  path  inclined 
towards  the  horizon,  at  an  angle  of  2‘2". 

We  have  said  that  the  author  himself  believed  that  the  fire  ball  hod 
fallen  to  the  earth.  So  convinced  was  ho  of  this,  that  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  place  near  which  he  supposed  it  to  have  fallen,  in  order 
to  search  for  and  moke  inquiries  after  it.  He  wandered  over  the 
neighbourhood  of  Herzogenbusch,  in  the  north  of  Flanders,  for  several 
days,  but  without  success,  and  departed  at  last,  disappointed  indeed, 
yet  still  hopeful,  for  ho  left  at  the  village  schools  a promise  of  a largo 
reward  for  any  boy  who  should  find  a meteoric-stone. 

On  all  sides,  however,  ho  found  the  impression  existed  that  the 
Meteor  had  fallen  in  the  immediate  neigbourhood,  and  from  the  in- 
terval of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  disappearance  of  the  light 
and  the  observation  of  the  sound  in  this  vicinity,  ho  ailculated  the 
height  at  which  it  exploded.  But  unfortunately  the  ideas  of  the 
Belgian  peasants  as  to  length  of  the  interval  were  rather  vague.  Several 
guessed  it  at  five  minutes,  which  was  much  too  long,  so  the  Doctor, 
in  his  perplexity,  appealed  to  an  intelligent  cook,  who  both  saw  the 
Meteor  and  was  frightened  by  the  noise.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
“ Could  she  have  boiled  an  egg  hard  in  the  interval  ? ” she  replied, 
“Lord  bless  me,  no — not  even  soft ! — Lord  bless  me,  no;  it  could  not 
have  done  in  double  the  time ; ” and  so  the  interval  was  reduced  from 
five  minutes  to  less  than  one  minute,  which  was  further  diminished  by 
other  observers  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-five  seconds. 

If  it  were  solid,  and  had  fallen  entire,  there  would  hardly  have 
been  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  object,  for  Dr.  Heis  has  cal- 
culated that  in  such  a case  the  earth  would  suddenly  have  acquired 
a mountain  as  large  as  one  of  the  Siebengebirge.  'The  diameter  of 
the  fire-ball  he  estimates  at  1,381  English  feet ; but  it  may  bo,  he 
remarks,  that  these  bodies  have  only  a small  nucleus  within  a luminous 
envelope. 

The  cosmical  relations  of  the  fire-ball  of  the  4 th  of  March  we  must 
dismiss  very  briefly.  The  author  determined  that  it  moved  around  the 
von.  I.  o 
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sun  in  a hyperbola,  and  that  it  became  visible  at  a point  in  the  heavens 
near  the  star  y Cophei.  For  the  elements  of  this  determination  wo 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  little  work  under  review. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  composition  of  fire-balls,  Dr.  Hois  has 
nothing  new  to  tell  us.  The  recent  discovery  of  hydrocarbons,  graphite, 
and  fr^  sulphur  in  stones  which  have  fallen,  may  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  some  are  wholly  combustible  in  very  attenuated  air,  and  wo 
may  thus  account  for  the  phenomena  of  falling  or  shooting-stars ; while 
in  others  the  mineral  matters  may  predominate,  and  these  sometimes 
exploding  with  detonation,  fragments  fall  to  the  earth  constituting 
meteoric  stones. 

llespccting  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  Meteors  and  fire-balls 
we  have,  of  course,  no  information,  and  the  votaries  of  modern  science 
and  of  ancient  poetry  will  still  continue  variously  to  regard  them  as 
fresh  fuel  for  our  flaming  sun,  or  fragments  of  a shattered  world. 


MILLS  AND  MILLWORK.* 

To  the  minds  of  laymen  the  vocation  of  engineering  is  not  so  obviously 
cut  up  into  distinct  departments  as  the  better  known  and  older  profes- 
sions. While  time  and  the  experience  which  each  of  us  must  encounter 
teach  all  men  to  distinguish,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  between 
the  many  distinct  provinces  into  which  the  practice  of  mt^icine  and 
that  of  law  are  divided,  there  are  comparatively  few  persons  not  con- 
nected with  engineering  who  are  aware  that  the  same  division  of  labour 
which  characterizes  each  of  the  three  so-called  learned  professions 
may  bo  found  to  regulate  and  aid  the  labours  of  the  engineer.  The 
two  main  lines  of  the  calling  arc  pretty  well  known  under  their  relative 
names  of  Civil,  and  Mechanical  Engineering ; but  out  of  these,  and 
especially  out  of  the  latter,  there  spring  numerous  entirely  distinct 
branch  lines,  each  leading  and  ministering  to  its  own  special  industry, 
and  each  (to  ciu-ry  out  our  figure)  presided  over  by  a distinct  staff  of 
management  with  ^vidcly  different  functions. 

The  civil  engineers  being  a more  purely  professional  class  than 
their  mechanical  brethren,  naturaUy  deal  with  a wide  range  of  matters, 
and  do  not  greatly  tend  to  split  up  into  sj)ecialities ; but  the  mechani- 
cian being  generally  a practical  man  who  lives  by  producing  as  well 
as  scheming  machinery,  soon  finds  that  his  business,  to  be  made  pro- 
fitable, must  bo  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 

Hence  there  arises  an  inuuense  variety  of  machine  makers,  all  in- 
cluded under  the  generic  title  of  mechanical  engineers,  a body  amongst 
whom,  taken  ns  a whole,  there  exists  an  astonishing  amount  of  practical 
exi)oricnco  and  theoretical  knowledge ; but  each  having  his  own  speci- 
ality out  of  which  it  is  seldom  his  wish  or  his  interest  to  travel. 

This  is,  however,  quite  a recent  state  of  things  in  the  profession. 

• ‘ Mills  and  Millwork.’  By  W.  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S,  F.G.S„ 
&c.  2 vols.  Longmans. 
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Some  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  machinist's  art  was  in  its  infancy, 
the  “ millwright,”  who  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  ancestor  of 
mechanical  engineers,  was  far  from  special  in  his  pursuits.  In  the 
best  cases  ho  was,  to  use  Mr.  Foirbairn's  own  words,  “ the  solo  ropre- 
scutative  of  mechanical  art.  Ho  was  the  engineer  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lived;  a kind  of  Jack-uf-all-trados  who  could  with  equal 
facility  work  at  the  lathe,  the  anvil,  or  the  carpenter’s  bench.  Generally 
he  was  a fair  arithmetician,  knew  something  of  geometry,  levelling, 
and  mensuration,  and,  in  some  cases,  possessed  a very  competent 
knowledge  of  practical  mathematics,  i le  could  calculate  the  velocities, 
strength,  and  power  of  machines ; could  draw  in  plan  and  section,  and 
could  construct  buildings,  conduits,  or  water-courses  in  all  the  forms 
and  imder  all  the  conditions  required  in  his  professional  practice  ; ho 
could  build  bridges,  cut  canals,  and  perform  a variety  of  work  now 
done  by  civil  engineers.  Such  was  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
men  who  designed  and  carried  out  most  of  the  mechanical  work  of  this 
country  up  to  the  middle  and  end  of  the  last  century.” 

In  the  course  of  the  groat  modem  expansion  of  tlio  mechanical  arts, 
the  old  millwTight  has  become  very  nearly  extinct,  and  the  wide  field 
in  which  he  laboured  has  been  partitioned  among  several  craftsmen. 
The  domain  of  mill-work  is,  however,  still  very  comprehensive,  while 
it  is  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  any  other  branch  of  mechanical 
industry. 

Mill-work  may  properly  bo  said  to  include  every  engineering 
process  involved  in  the  construction  both  of  the  buildings  and 
machinery  employed  in  producing  consumable  manufiictures,  including 
every  species  of  motive  power,  whether  derived  &om  wind,  water,  or 
steam.  Mr.  Fairbaim’s  book  is  a practical  and,  in  some  particulars, 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  each  of  these  subjects,  which  arc  judiciously 
divided  into  five  sections,  comprising — 1.  Introduction,  with  a sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  mills.  2.  The  principles  of  mechanism.  3. 
On  prime  movers.  4.  On  the  machinciy  of  transmission.  5.  On  the 
arrangement  of  mills.  Of  the  two  first  sections  we  have  little  to  say  ; 
both  might  have  been  omitted  without  detriment  to  the  merits  of  the 
work  ; it  is  only  after  we  have  skimmed  the  curious  information  of  the 
first,  and  glanced  at  the  familiar  elementary  mechanics  of  the  second 
section,  that  wo  begin  to  find  the  great  storehouse  of  the  author's 
originiU  experiences  open,  or  to  recognize  what  an  enormous  amount 
and  variety  of  actual  practice  is  hero  reduced,  tabulated,  and  made 
ready  for  the  daily  use  of  tho  millwright  and  engineer. 

'Throughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  but  especially  in  tho  second 
and  latest  published  volume  with  which  we  have  more  particularly  to 
deal,  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  essentially  “ practical.”  It  is  a noteworthy  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  aid  which  mathematical  science  affords  to  tho  engi- 
neer, our  best  machinists  and  our  best  machinery  are  less  the  result  of 
applied  mathematical  investigation  than  of  intuitive  judgment  backed  by 
the  time-honoured  rule  of  thumb.  It  is  true  that  tlie  mathematician’s  aid 
is  in  every-day  use  in  ascertaining  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
strains  and  calculating  tho  resisting  powers  of  tho  various  ports  of 
machinery,  but  even  through  all  the  elaborate  tables  and  rules  given 
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bv  our  author  for  the  determination  of  the  proportions  of  gearing, 
shafts,  or  any  other  portion  of  mill  work,  the  fact  transpires,  that  the 
mathematics  have  been  fitted  to  the  practice,  and  not  the  practice  to 
the  mathematics.  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  Mr.  Fairbaim  ; on  the  con- 
trary, a similar  tendency  has  pervaded  the  work  of  our  best  engineers, 
so  that  it  has  almost  come  to  be  believed  by  some,  that  a great  mathe- 
matical capacity  is  inconsistent  with  unusual  mechanical  ability. 

Though  this  is  a question  of  much  interest,  we  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  it  here,  but  merely  remark,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Fairbaim’s 
work  is  certainly  another  and  weighty  argument  put  into  the  mouths 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  great  masters  in  the  mechanical  craft  have 
ever  used  pure  mathematics  as  a very  humble  kind  of  servant,  treating 
her  mainly  as  a ciutos  rer  im,  or  a means  of  making  the  results  of  their 
great  natural  intuition  and  observation  common  property  for  their 
inferiors  or  successors. 

The  second  and  recently  published  volume  of  the  work  opens  with 
Section  4,  and  contains  an  elaborate  investigation  into  the  wide  subject 
of  the  machinery  of  transmission.  Amongst  one  of  the  most  important 
general  conclusions  on  this  subject,  towards  which  Mr.  Fairbaim  con- 
ducts the  reader,  is  that  of  the  superiority  of  toothed  gearing  over  straps 
or  other  wrapping  connectors  for  purposes  of  transmission.  It  is  well 
to  have  our  attention  called  to  this  point  at  a time  when  the  example  of 
American  engineers  h;is  produced  a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  strap- 
ping as  compared  with  gear,  and  Mr.  Fairbaim  does  good  service  in 
pointing  out  the  superiority  of  wheelwork.  The  advantages  which  can 
be  claimed  for  straps  are  smoothness  of  motion,  noiselessness  of  action, 
and  perhaps  smallness  of  first  cost ; but  the^’  arc  cumbrous,  frequently 
out  of  repair,  destmetive  in  their  effects  on  the  journals,  and  wholly 
inapplicable  in  coses  where  the  motion  requires  to  be  transmitted  in  a 
constant  ratio.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  a freer  use  of  toothed  wheels 
has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  great  expense  of  truly  shaped  and  fitted 
gears ; but  the  introduction  of  the  wheel-moulding  machine,  with  its 
consequent  improvement  in  the  truth  of  teeth  in  cast-wheels,  is  likely 
to  bring  wheelwork  into  more  extensive  use  than  at  present. 

The  chapters  on  the  tooth  of  wheels  would  bo  little  more  than  a 
recapitulation  of  the  ordinary  mathematical  demonstration  of  their  trae 
form  were  it  not  for  the  introduction  of  a most  useful  series  of  practical 
tables,  from  one  or  other  of  which,  as  if  from  a ready  reckoner,  every 
problem  concerning  any  required  wheel  may  be  instantly  solved, 
whether  it  relate  to  the  strength,  pitch,  thickness,  depth,  clearance,  or 
horses’  power  to  be  transmitt^  through  a particular  tooth.* 

* Amon^  the  drawings  given  of  various  forma  of  teeth  is  one  wiiich.  like  the 
table  just  referrc<l  to,  illuatmtca  the  very  practical  nature  of  this  treatise.  Our 
mechajiical  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  in  most  demonstrations  of  tlic  Epicy- 
cloid  il  tooth  that  particular  form  having  its  flanks  formed  by  hypocycloiils,  which 
aru  also  radial  lines,  is  almost  exclusively  dealt  witli.  Now  this  is  u tooth  which, 
Dotwitbatuiiiliug  the  simplicity  of  its  delineation,  is  rarely  used  in  practice,  because 
of  its  inherent  weakness  ; so,  although  we  get,  as  usual,  some  prominence  given 
in  tlie  demonstration  to  the  radial  hypocycloid,  Mr.  F'airboirn's  practical  bent  does 
not  permit  him  to  leave  bis  reader  without  giving  a figure  of  the  * teetli  of  a large 
wheel,  traced  from  on«  of  my  own  patterns,  to  exhibit  the  form  which  practioe  hM 
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The  remaining  chapters  on  the  machinery  of  transmission  deal 
chiefly  with  shafting  and  its  details.  Next  to  the  practice  of  dividing 
labour  into  minute  departments,  and  making  each  man's  work  a task  of 
repetition,  the  factory  system  depends  for  its  economy  of  production  on 
the  concentration  of  a large  number  of  machines  under  one  building. 
Some  years  ago,  before  this  plan  was  carried  to  its  present  extent, 
it  was  common  in  mills  to  have  separate  water-wheels  to  every  machine  ; 
but,  as  trade  developed,  the  true  principle  of  concentrating  the  motive 
power  soon  forced  itself  into  notice.  No  sooner  did  it  become  the 
custom  to  use  either  one  large  water-wheel  or  steam-engine  to  drive 
the  whole  factory,  than  the  question  of  shafting  for  the  transmission 
of  power  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  building  began  naturally  to  receive 
attention.  In  order  to  show  to  what  an  extent  this  system  of  trans- 
mission has  been  carried,  we  may  mention  that,  at  the  great  Saltaire 
Mills,  more  than  two  miles  of  shafting  is  employed.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, throughout  his  work,  does  Mr.  Fairbaim  give  more  full,  accu- 
rate, and  useful  information  in  a tabulated  form  than  on  the  subject  of 
shafting,  while  the  practical  examples  of  couplings,  clutches,  journals, 
and  brackets,  illustrated  by  detail  drawings,  comprise  every  modem 
design  of  value. 

Section  5,  on  the  arrangement  of  inUls,  opens  with  some  very 
interesting  remarks  and  information  on  mill  architecture.  It  is  tme 
that  Mr.  Fairbaim  does  not  touch  at  all  upon  that  frequently  agitated 
question,  the  shortcomings  of  the  engineer  as  an  architect,  but  his 
fetches  and  observations  tend  to  bring  it  closely  before  us.  A 
recent  writer  very  well  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  relations  between 
the  engineer  and  the  architect,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  entirely 
opposite  views  which  either  of  the  two  take  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions, the  “architects  are  quarrelling  over  Greek  mouldings  and 
Gothic  pinnacles,  and  dreaming  of  reproducing  the  elegance  of  classical 
times,  while  the  engineers  are  spanning  our  rivers  with  stmcturcs  such 
as  the  world  never  saw  before,  arching  under  our  mountains,  and 
roofing  acres  for  stations.  They  are,  in  fact,  executing  a scries  of 
works  which  throw  everything  else  hitherto  done  into  the  shade  ; but 
all  this,  unfortunately,  without  that  touch  of  higher  art  which  is  alone 
wanted  for  perfection,  and  this  simply  because  the  building  profession 
is  divided  against  itself,  because  its  two  branches  are  conducted  on 
principles  so  much  at  variance  that  they  cannot  work  together. 
The  engineers  cannot  forego  theirs,  because  they  are  the  only  prin- 
ciples which  men  of  sense  con  follow ; so  unless  the  architects  will 
consent  to  waive  some  of  their  archteological  fancies,  we  may  be 
condemned  to  live  in  the  midst  of  ugliness  for  ever.  When  once 
this  fact  is  appreciated,  we  shall  surpass  all  preceding  ages  in  architec- 

shown  to  be  desirable.”  In  this  specimen,  as  might  hove  been  expected,  the  flanks 
of  the  teeth  are  generated  by  a small  describing  circle,  whoso  hypocycloid  gives  a 
tooth  admirably  proportioned  and  amply  strong  in  the  root.  This  is  a small 
matter,  perhaps,  but  not  an  unimportant  one.  No  young  studctit  of  mechanical 
engineering  is  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wheel, 
“ traced  from  my  own  pattern,”  are  a good  sample  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
whole  of  the  book  is  wntten. 
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turo  as  wo  have  done  in  enginooring.  To  call  architecture  back  within 
tlio  domain  of  common  sense  is  what  is  most  wanted  on  the  part  of 
the  engineers  to  complete  the  services  they  have  rendered  and  are 
rendering  to  mankind.’' 

Whether  brought  about  by  arehitects  or  engineers,  there  is,  how- 
ever, a great  change  for  the  better  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  mill 
buildings.  Mr.  Fairbnirn  gives  us  a sketch  of  a very  slight  attempt 
at  architectural  effect  with  which  ho  succeeded,  in  1820,  in  replacing 
the  old  boxlike  form  of  mill,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
credit  of  modem  improvement  in  this  respect  is  due  to  him.  There 
is  still  room,  however,  for  the  advent  of  that  architect  of  the  future 
alluded  to  by  the  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted  above. 

Among  the  most  interesting  descriptions  of  mills  actually  erected 
by  our  author  which  occupy  the  larger  and  latter  half  of  his  second 
volume  is  the  Taganrog  Com  Mill,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  constructed  for  the  Kussian  Government,  and  originally  intended 
for  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  the  Russian  navy  with  biscuit, 
and  facilitating  the  export  of  Russian  grain  in  the  shape  of  flour. 
The  terms  of  the  Paris  treaty  of  peace,  stipulating  that  no  vessel  of 
war  should  bo  retained  on  the  Black  Sea,  have  moditied  the  original 
objects  contemplated  in  the  erection  of  these  mills,  and  they  are  now 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  grinding,  dressing,  &c.  The  mill  con- 
tains 36  pairs  of  stones  arranged  on  Mr.  Fairbaim's  longitudinal 
principle,  and  possesses  every  requisite  for  grinding  180  to  200  bushels 
of  wheat  per  hour. 

During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  it  was  determined  by  tho  English 
Government  to  supply  tho  troops  daily  with  fresh  flour  from  the  grain 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  description  of  the  ‘Bruiser’ 
floating  mill  and  bakery  is  one  of  the  most  generally  interesting  in  the 
book.  This  vessel  was  fitted  up  internally  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  ordinary  miU,  tho  power  being  derived  from  her  screw 
engines.  Without  tho  sketches  it  is  difficult  to  extract  an  intelligible 
description  of  tho  floating  miU,  but  wo  learn  that,  “ During  the  time 
tho  vessel  was  in  Balaclava  harbour,  tho  daily  produce  of  flour  was 
about  24 ,000  lbs.  It  was  originally  intended  that  tho  mill  should  be 
capable  of  producing  20,000  lbs.  of  bread  per  day,  but  it  proved  equal 
to  a considerably  larger  production.  The  total  quantity  of  bread 
turned  out  in  the  three  months  from  January  to  March,  1856,  was 
1.284,747  lbs.,  and  tho  expenses  of  working  were  2,017/.  or  3«.  2d. 
per  100  lbs.  of  bread  made.  The  qiuintity  of  flour  ground  in  the  same 
time  was  1,331,792  lbs.,  with  358,172  lbs.  of  bran;  the  ox|Kmse8  of 
working  were  2,050/.,  or  3s.  Id.  per  100  lbs.  of  flour  produced.  Tho 
total  cost  of  tho  flour  produced  was  about  25«.  3d.  per  100  lbs.,  tho  wheat 
costing  about  18*.  per  100  lbs.  Tho  grinding  of  the  wheat  was  found 
to  bo  performed  quite  satisfactorily  while  the  vessel  was  at  sea,  even 
in  a heavy  swell  causing  an  excessive  motion.” 

Bearing  in  mind  the  success  of  this  experiment  and  tho  import- 
ance of  fresh  flour  and  bread  to  tho  health  of  troops,  Mr.  Fnirbaim 
suggests  tho  propriety  of  “a  light  portable  steam-engine  and  mill 
for  grinding  being  constantly  attached  to  tho  comp  whenever  an 
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army  takes  the  field.  The  whole  affair  would  not  exceed  the  weight 
of  one  of  our  heavy  siege-guns,  and  there  would  bo  no  practical  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  introducihg  an  engine  capable  of  supplying 
newly-baked  brcEid  from  an  oven  constructed  in  tlie  smoke-box  of  a 
portable  locomotive  engine,  mounted  on  wheels  and  prepared  to  grind 
at  the  same  time.”  Here  is  another  direction  in  which  the  ingenuity 
of  mechanicians  may  be  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  military  prac- 
tice, somewhat  more  peaceable  than  that  which  is  leading  many  of  our 
best  mechanical  engineers  to  become  either  artillerists  or  armour- 
makers. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Fairbaim  through  the 
descriptions  of  flax,  cotton,  oil,  gmipo\vder,  and  paper  miUs,  oU  of 
which  are  more  than  usually  valuable,  as  they  contain,  in  almost  every 
case,  the  story  of  his  own  doings,  and  the  result  of  his  own  practice. 
As  the  most  successful  and  most  extensive  master-millwright  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Fairbaim  has  done  good  service  to  the  profession  of  en- 
gineering by  the  publication  of  this  work.  The  subject  is  one  on 
which  there  has  been  a singular  dearth  of  published  infonnation  ; 
most  other  important  branches  of  engineering  have  been  treated  at 
length  by  more  or  loss  able  authors,  but  the  mysteries  of  the  mill- 
wright's craft-  have  been  hitherto  preserved  mainly  in  oral  tradi- 
tions and  empirical  rules.  No  fitter  person  than  Mr.  Fairbaim  could 
have  been  found  to  give  this  floating  information  a shape.  Com- 
mencing his  work  as  a millwright  some  fifty  years  ago,  ho  found  the 
practice  of  mill-work  in  a most  primitive  condition.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  new  principles,  by  the  concentration  of  motive  power,  the 
substitution  of  cast-iron  wheelwork  for  the  old  and  ciunbrous  forms 
of  wooden  gear,  the  improvement  of  water-wheels  by  the  invention  of 
ventilating  buckets,  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  as  a prime  mover,  and 
last,  not  least,  the  introduction  of  wrought-iron  shafting  of  small 
diameter,  he  brought  about  just  such  a revolution  in  the  millwright’s 
art  os  the  increasing  commercial  activity  of  his  time  demanded.  Like 
most  men  who  attain  celebrity,  William  Fairbaim  has  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  circumstances.  His  professional  career  commenced,  to  use 
his  own  words,  “just  at  a time  when  the  country  was  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  a long  and  disastrous  war,  and  ho  was  enabled,  from  this 
circumstance,  to  grow  up  with,  and  follow  out  conscientiously,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  discoveries,  improvements,  and  changes  that  have 
since  taken  place  in  mechanical  science.”  Hence  it  was  that  he  was 
enabled  to  apply  his  great  natural  mechanical  abilities  with  so  much 
success  towards  the  further  development  of  our  industrial  resources 
and  the  extension  of  our  trade  throughout  the  globe. 
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LOCAL  FLORAS.* 

The  highest  attainment  of  Natural-History  science  is  to  describe 
accurately  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  making  catalogues  of  the  plants 
and  animals  of  particular  localities.  Such  catalogues  are  of  little  use 
to  those  ignorant  of  natural-history  studies,  and  can  only  be  compiled 
by  those  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress,  and  are  competent 
critically  to  pronounce  that  the  forms  alleged  to  have  been  found  in 
a particular  locality  are  truly  the  forms  named  by  some  standard 
authority.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  so  little  has  been  done  towards 
giving  an  exact  account  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  any  particular 
district.  Of  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  British  Islands  afford  the 
best  opportunity  for  such  a study,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country 
where  so  much  has  been  dune  in  this  direction.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, still  very  imperfect.  Our  lists  of  animals  and  plants,  such  as  are 
comprehended  in  our  Floras  and  Faunas,  do  not  pretend  to  give  the 
localities,  excepting  generally  where  any  particular  species  has  been 
found  to  occur.  'I'he  relation  which  a local  Flora  bears  to  a general 
Flora,  is  well  seen  in  Professor  Babingtou’s  ‘ Manual  of  the  British 
Flora,’  and  his  list  of  plants  in  the  ‘ Flora  of  Cambridgeshire.’  In 
the  one,  the  species  of  plants  are  given  which  occur  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  the  locality  is  only  generally  stated  by  the  county  or  dis- 
trict in  which  it  grows ; in  the  other,  every  locality  in  which  a par- 
ticular plant  is  known  to  occur,  is  given. 

It  is  only  when  plants  and  animals  are  studied  in  the  last- 
mentioned  way,  that  the  causes  of  their  growth  and  distribution 
can  be  expect^  to  bo  discovered.  It  is  evident  to  all  who  pass 
through  a Bmited  or  large  space  of  country,  that  the  growth  of  plants 
is  very  varied,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact, 
that  there  are  certain  causes  acting  which  produce  this  great  variety 
of  distribution.  A cursory  examination  shows  that  such  influences  as 
temperature,  moisture,  water,  and  composition  of  soil  are  at  work,  and 
general  laws  can  be  laid  down  according  to  which  certain  groups  of 
plants  are  found  to  flourish  or  disappear.  It  is,  however,  as  we  come 
to  examine  individual  species,  that  we  find  no  explanation  can  be 
given  of  their  absence  and  abundance  ; and  closer  observation  of  the 
connection  between  each  species  and  the  soil,  and  other  conditions  of 
their  growth,  are  demanded  for  the  purposes  of  satisfactorily  affording 
the  biwis  of  the  laws  of  their  distribution.  Much  has  been  done  in 
this  direction,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  laborious  efforts  of  Mr.  H. 
C.  Watson,  to  reduce  to  something  like  general  order  what  is  at  pre- 
sent known  of  the  distribution  of  English  plants. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  scientific  interest  that  attaches  to  the 

• ‘ Flora  of  Surrey ; or.  a Calalopue  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Trees  found 
In  the  County.’  By  James  Alexander  Brewer.  Ix)ndon  : J.  Van  Voorst. 

* Flora  of  Marlborough ; with  Notices  of  the  Birds  and  a Sketch  of  the  Geo- 
logical Features  of  the  Neighbourhood.'  Iiondon  ; J.  Van  Voorst 
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Bccorate  description  of  plants  in  particular  localities,  they  have  their 
value  in  directing  the  attention  of  students  to  places  where  they  can 
find  species  which  otherwise  would  escape  their  attention.  It  is 
TOrhaps  to  this  fact  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of  local 
Floras  as  separate  works  at  all.  The  publication  of  such  works  has 
been  esiwicially  called  for  and  produced  by  the  formation  of  local 
Naturalists'  Field  Clubs.  These  Associations,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  exploration  of  the  natural  history  of  the  localities  in  which  they 
occur,  collect  a great  quantity  of  information,  and  it  is  to  such  a 
Society  that  the  public  is  indebted  fur  one  of  the  Floras  named  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  other  Clubs  in  various  parts  of  this 
county  for  similar  works.  Nothing  can  bo  more  conducive  to 
health,  both  of  mind  and  body,  than  such  Associations,  and  a public 
is  thus  formed  capable  of  appreciating  and  using  Local  Floras  such  as 
those  above  mentioned. 

It  is  also  very  desirable,  when  the  study  of  Natural  History  is  cul- 
tivated in  schools  and  families,  that  guides  to  the  treasures  which  aro 
to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  should  be  possessed  by 
the  pupils  as  incentives  to  the  collection  of  particular  or  rare  kinds  of 
natural-history  objects. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  natural  objects  can  only  be  success- 
fully studied  in  their  larger  or  more  striking  forms;  it  is  the  objects 
which  are  found  at  every  man's  door  that  tecume  the  field  for  the 
grandest  and  most  important  discoveries.  Lyonnet  has  made  for  him- 
self an  undying  reputation  by  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  common  privet  hawk  moth.  Huber  studied  the  bees  in 
his  own  garden  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  residence. 
White  has  made  Selboume  a classical  spot  for  all  time  by  the  study 
of  the  habits  of  the  animals  within  a mile  of  his  own  house.  The 
finest  illustrations  of  his  beautiful  theory  of  the  origin  of  species 
were  derived  by  Darwin,  not  from  his  studies  as  a naturalist  who 
had  voyaged  round  the  world,  but  as  a country  gentleman  who  had 
studied  the  habits  of  the  tenements  of  his  dovecote,  and  the  relations 
of  the  cats,  mice,  bees,  and  clovers  in  his  own  paddock.  Fascinating 
as  the  prospect  must  bo  to  every  young  and  ardent  lover  of  nature  to 
traverse  the  ocean,  and  view  its  wonders  under  tropical  suns,  or  pierc- 
ing the  rich  forests  of  the  torrid  zones,  to  behold  for  the  first  time 
with  human  eyes,  the  forms  of  animal  and  v^table  life  they  may 
contain,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  fixed  and  quiet 
study  of  natural  objects  at  home  can  be  made  as  rich  a source  of  intel- 
lectual pleasure,  and  important  discovery,  as  traversing  distant, 
though  more  fertile  fields. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure,  then,  that  we  direct  attention  to  two 
works  which  have  been  recently  published  on  Local  Natural  History. 
They  are  both  called  ‘ Floras,’  at  the  same  time  they  aro  both  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  catalogue  of  plants  and  their  localities.  In 
both  we  are  supplied  with  maps  of  the  district,  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
botany  of  which  they  are  devoted.  In  both  wo  have  a sketch  of  the 
geology  of  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  plants  are  found,  a 
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recognition  of  the  relations  of  the  plants  to  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  of  considerable  importance.  To  the  ‘ Flora  ’ of  Marlborough  there 
is  also  added  a list  of  birds  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place. 
Wo  should  bo  glad  to  see  the  practice  of  combining  lists  of  plants  and 
animals  followed  up  so  that  every  student  of  natural  history  may  bo 
supplied  with  a knowledge  of  whatever  forms  of  life  exist  around  him, 
in  whatever  direction  his  particular  tastes  may  lead  him. 

Of  the  two  works  before  us  the  most  unpretending  is  the  ‘ Flora 
of  Marlborough.’  It  is  the  production  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Preston,  who  is 
too  modest  to  place  his  name  upon  the  title-page,  but  he  dates  from 
Marlborough  College.  Ho  says,  in  his  preface,  the  work  was  “ under- 
taken mainly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  members  of  the  Col- 
lege who  may  bo  fond  of  Botany.”  Wo  are  sure  all  friends  of  a 
more  extended  education  than  is  at  present  afforded  in  our  great  edu- 
cational establishments,  will  congratulate  Marlborough  College  on  the 
production  within  its  walls  of  this  contribution  to  Local  Natural 
History.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  direct  encouragement  is  given 
to  the  study  of  Natural  History  at  Marlborough,  but  wo  regard  this 
publication  os  one  of  many  other  indications  that  natural  science  is 
beginning  to  excite  attention,  and  its  claims  to  a place  in  the  curri- 
culum of  school  studies  recognized. 

In  the  list  of  plants  presented  by  Mr.  Preston  he  confines  himself 
to  the  limit  of  a circle  with  a radius  of  six  miles  from  Marlborough. 
This  circle  is  divided  into  four  districts,  and  lies  principally  upon  the 
chalk  formation,  so  that  little  opportunity  is  given  for  the  compa- 
rison of  plants  occurring  on  different  geological  strata. 

The  arrangement  of  plants  followed  is  that  of  Professor  Babington, 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  ‘ Manual  of  British  Botany.’  The  author  has 
done  this  from  the  conviction  that,  although  Bentham’s  ‘ Hand  Book  ’ 
is  extremely  useful  for  those  beginning  the  study  of  Botany,  and  has 
many  excellent  points  about  it,  yet  the  wholes^e  manner  in  which 
Benthom  has  united  what  have  generally  been  regarded  os  distinct 
species,  and  described  them  imperfectly,  as  varieties,  have  induced  him 
to  prefer  Babington's  book. 

The  list  of  plants  is  preceded  by  some  remarks  on  the  ‘ Geological 
Features  of  Marlborough,’  by  W.  G.  Adams,  Esq.  This  essay  is  de- 
voted to  the  description  of  too  small  a portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
to  call  for  criticism,  but  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  one  who  has 
studied  the  geology  of  the  district,  and  contains  an  interesting  expo- 
sition of  the  causes  that  have  been  at  work  in  the  production  of  the 
chalk,  and  the  beds  that  lie  above  it  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Marl- 
borough. Wo  may,  however,  venture  to  say  that  wo  think  the  Diato- 
maceous  theory  of  the  production  of  flints  in  the  chalk,  as  propounded 
by  Mr.  Adams,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  N\  bother 
the  silex  of  flints  was  once  in  the  form  of  the  skeletons  of  Diatoms  is 
perhaps  a question,  but  wo  have  no  knowledge  of  any  facts  which 
could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  flints  are  produced  as  the  result  of  a 
conglomeration  of  the  skeletons  of  Diatoms. 

Of  the  list  of  plants  we  have  nothing  fm^er  to  say  than  that  it 
is  printed  on  the  plan  of  Professor  Babington’s  ‘ Flora  of  Cambridge,’ 
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and  that  for  every  locality  given  for  a plant  the  initials  of  tho  name 
of  the  observer  are  attached. 

Tho  list’ of  birds  has  been  drawn  np  by  R.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Tho  notes  attached  to  tho  name  of 
each  bird  arc  interesting,  and  will  be  foimd  to  make  this  part  of  tho 
work  much  easier  reading  than  tho  list  of  plants.  It  would  not  perhaps 
bo  found  impossible  in  Local  Floras  to  moke  notes  to  the  plants  which 
might  bo  instructive  to  tho  beginner  in  Botany. 

The  Flora  of  Surrey  is  much  the  most  im]>ortant  volume  of  the  two. 
It  is  three  tiroes  the  size  of  tho  last ; has  two  valuable  coloured 
maps ; embraces  the  plants  of  a county ; luks  a history  ; and  has 
been  produced  by  men  not  unknown  to  fame.  Who  that  has  studied 
Katu^  History  tho  last  quarter  of  a century,  is  not  acquainted  with 
tho  pajxirs  of  “ Rusticos,  of  Godaiming?”  It  was  the  late  J.  D. 
Salmon,  of  Godaiming,  with  a few  friends  interested  in  the  study  of 
plants,  who  first  resolved,  at  a meeting  held  in  the  town  of  Guildford, 
to  procure  materials  for  tho  jiublication  of  a Flora  of  the  county  of 
Surrey.  Mr.  Salmon  undertook  tho  task  of  editing  this  Flora,  and 
hod  proceeded  to  some  considerable  extent  with  his  task  when  he  died. 
At  the  solo  of  his  effects,  in  tho  autumn  of  18G1,  all  his  MSS.,  and  a 
rich  collection  of  plants  which  ho  had  formed,  were  purchased  by  tho 
Holmcsdale  Natur^  History  Club,  and  those  materials  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  ‘ Flora  of  Reigate,’  for  publication. 
No  one  could  be  better  fitted  for  the  work,  and  Mr.  Brewer  has  now 
produced  a Flora  which,  for  accuracy  and  extent,  stands  unrivalled 
amongst  tho  Local  Floras  of  Great  Britain. 

As  already  stated,  this  work  is  accomj>anicd  with  two  maps  ; on  one 
of  them  tho  county  is  divided  into  nine  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
a letter  is  attached.  Each  plant  is  referred  to  in  tho  list,  os  it  is  found 
in  one  or  other  of  these  divisions.  The  second  is  a geological  map, 
which  has  been  drawn  and  coloured  from  one  laid  down  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Prestwich.  Tho  work  opens  with  an  Introduction  on  tho  Physi^ 
Geography  and  Botanical  Divisions  of  tho  county  of  Surrey,  which,  wo 
are  informed,  was  written  by  the  late  J.  D.  Salmon.  It  is  an  interesting 
geological  and  geographical  account  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

The  list  of  plants  is  very  copious,  and  the  arrangement  and  nomen- 
clature generally  adopted  are  those  of  tho  fifth  edition  of  the  ‘ London 
Catalogue  of  British  Plants.’  We  should  have  preferred  tho  plan  of 
following  some  British  Manual,  and  in  this  respect  we  think  the  plan 
of  the  Marlborough  Flora  tho  best.  Tho  notices  of  localities  ore 
very  numerous,  and  tho  names  of  the  specimens  are  at  once  gtiarantecs 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 

The  most  interesting  ports  of  the  volume  to  tho  general  student 
will  bo  found  in  the  Appendices,  of  which  there  are  four.  In  tho 
first  is  given  a list  of  plants  introduced  to  tho  country  and  not  tho- 
roughly naturalized.  The  second  contains  a list  of  plants  found  on 
the  Thames  side,  near  Wandsworth  and  Battersea,  and  which  are 
undotibtcdly  introduced  plants  from  seed  brought  to  this  locality  by 
the  presence  of  a largo  distillery  situated  at  tho  waterside.  They 
nevertheless  have  their  interest  in  showing  how  plants  from  distant 
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coontiee  may  be  introduced  and  become  naturalized.  The  third 
Appendix  oonsUts  of  a table  showing  the  geological  distribution  of 
plants  in  the  county.  From  this  table  we  gather  that  the  number  of 
plants  known  to  occur  on  all  strata  is  117.  The  number  confined 
to  the  Talley  alluvium,  7 ; to  the  superficial  graTcls,  19  ; to  the 
Bagshot  sands,  9 ; to  the  London  clay,  14  ; to  the  Heading  and  Wool- 
wich beds,  2 ; to  the  chalk,  55  ; to  the  upper  greensand  and  gault,  5 ; 
and  to  the  lower  greensand,  28.  The  last  Appendix  gives  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  plants  of  tho  United  Kingdom  to  those  enumerated 
in  the  Surrey  Flora,  and  also  tho  proportion  which  the  number  of 
species  in  each  natural  order  in  Surrey  bears  to  tho  total  amount  in 
the  country.  From  this  table  we  find  that  Surrey  is  deficient  in  the 
following  natural  orders : — Frankeniacea,  Tamaritcacem,  lUccebraeeae, 
Plunibaginacece,  Eleeagnacece,  Aristolochiacece,  Empeiracece,  and  Erio- 
eaulonece.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  none  of  these  are  common 
orders. 

Tho  Flora  of  Surrey  contains  altogether  984  species,  besides  65  well- 
marked  varieties.  The  following  five  plants  are  believed  to  bo  pecu- 
liar to  Surrey.  Impatient  fulva,  Teucrinm  Botrys,  Lilium  Martagon, 
Digitalit  tanguinalii,  and  Buxut  tempervirent.  The  latter,  tho  common 
Box,  is  well  known  throughout  England,  but  is  not  thoroughly  natu- 
ralized in  any  other  county. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  must  bo  seen  that  the  Flora  of  Surrey 
is  a most  valuable  and  laborious  work,  and  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands 
not  only  of  every  lover  of  Natural  History  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  but 
in  those  of  every  student  of  Botany  throughout  the  country.  We  are 
glad  to  observe  a good  list  of  subscribers,  and  wish  that  our  good 
opinion  of  tho  work  may  be  tho  means  of  increasing  its  sale,  and  en- 
couraging Local  Natural  History  societies  to  follow  the  good  example 
of  the  Holmesdale  Natural  History  Club. 
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NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


On  the  Highest  Magnifying  Power  of 
the  Microscope  yet  emjiloyed. 

In  giving  a very  brief  summary  of 
my  recent  observations  upon  the 
mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves 
in  voluntary  muscle,  the  editor  of 
‘Cosmos,’  for  August  28th,  1863, 
remarks : — “ Nous  regrettons  pour 
notre  compte  que  M.  Beale  u'ait 
pas  dit  dans  sa  note  avec  quel  genre 
d'oculaires  et  avec  tjuel  jeu  de  len- 
tilles  il  a pu  obtenir  le  |>rodigieux 
grossissement  de  3,000  fois.” 

I i)roposo  in  the  present  short 
communication  to  describe  briefly 
how  my  drawings  representing  ob- 
jects maguifled  to  this  extent  were 
obtained.  In  making  drawings  of 
microscopical  objects,  it  is  usual  to 
represent  the  image  the  size  it 
api>ear8  when  thrown  upon  paper 
with  the  aid  of  the  camera  or 
neutral  tint  glass  reflector  at  the 
distance  of  10  inches  from  the  eye, 
the  arbitrary  point  at  which  the 
magnifying  power  of  object-glasses 
is  measured.  If  the  image  be  taken 
at  a point  nearer  to  the  eye  it  ap- 
pears smaller ; while,  at  a greater 
distance,  it  of  course  appears  much 
larger  than  at  the  arbitrary  distance 
above  stated.  Large  diagrams  may 
indeed  be  made  direct  from  the 
microscope,  by  placing  the  diagram 
paper  at  the  clistance  of  3 feet  or 
more  from  the  eye,  and  tracing 
upon  it  with  a long  pencil  the  ob- 
ject as  reflected  from  the  neutral 
tint  glass  reflector. 

In  practice,  I have  often  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  represent, 
in  drawings,  lines  as  fine  as  those 
seen  in  the  preparation.  A certain 
coarseness  is  inevitable.  The  copied 


lines  and  markings  appear  rougher 
and  thicker  than  tne  real  ones. 
But  this  defect  is  to  some  extent 
removed  by  drawing  the  object 
somewhat  larger  than  it  appears  to 
be  magnified  at  the  distance  of  10 
inches  from  the  eye ; and,  in  order 
to  obtain  uniform  results,  1 always 
draw  the  object  the  size  it  would 
appear  if  copied  on  the  same  level 
as  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 
The  scale  for  measurement  is  copied 
at  precisely  the  same  distance.  A 
glass  which  at  10  inches  is  said  to 
magnify  200  diameters  will  magnify 
215,  and  my  high  power,  which  was 
made  for  me  two  years  since  by 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  instead 
of  magnifying  about  1,600  dia- 
meters, increases  the  image  of  the 
object  to  1,800  diameters.  By  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  tube  of 
the  microscope  between  4 and  5 
inches,  I obtain  an  amplification 
amounting  to  3,000  diameters,  and 
the  jijff  of  an  English  inch  becomes 
3 inches  in  length. 

With  care  in  illumination,  I have 
been  able  to  see  points  in  an  object 
magnified  with  this  power  which  I 
had  failed  to  observe  under  a power 
of  2,(X)0.  It  seems  to  me  probable 
that  I may  succeed  in  increasing 
the  power  to  5,000  diameters ; and 
with  this  object  I am  trying  diflerent 
plans,  the  results  of  which  shall  be 
recorded  shortly.  The  common 
paraffin  lamp  gives  a very  white  and 
ood  light  lor  working  with  these 
igh  magnifying  powers.  I have 
tried  the  lime  light,  but  have  as  yet 
reaped  no  advantages  from  its  use. 

So  far  I have  certainly  obtained 
better  results  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  tube  of  the  microscope 
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than  by  increasing  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  eyepiece,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  results  of  some 
eiperiments  performed  many  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  Of  course, 
the  practical  utility  of  increasing  the 
magnifying  jjower  entirely  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  sjxscimen. 
Into  the  question  of  preparing  si>e- 
cimens  I must  not,  however,  now 
enter,  further  than  to  say  that  my 
specimens  are  immersed  in  the 
strongest  glycerine  that  can  be 
procured.  I never  represent  a struo- 
tnro  more  highly  magnified  than  is 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  points ; 
but  I find  that,  with  an  improved 
method  of  preparation,  I desire 
higher  magnifying  powers ; and  1 
am  quite  certain  that  great  advan- 
tages will  be  reaped  when  powers 
far  higher  than  any  yet  made  or 
thought  of  shall  be  brought  to  bear 
ujxm  many  structures.  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  preparation  is  scarcely  more 
than  a mectianical  one,  and  new  and 
more  exact  means  of  preparation 
will  soon  follow  improvements  in 
the  optical  part  of  the  microscoi>e. 

It  should  be  stated  that  many 
specimens  of  muscular  fibre,  nerve 
fibres,  nerve  cells,  &c.,  have  l>eeu 
prepared,  so  that  they  can  be  mag- 
nified d.noo  diametera,  and  jwints 
can  be  made  out  (as,  for  exanijile 
what  appears  a single  fibre  can  be 
resolved  into  several)  which  cannot 
be  seen,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  not 
been  observed,  by  an  ordinary  mag- 
nifying power. 

The  object-glass  I have  employed 
is  the  first  twenty-sixth  made  for 
mo  by  Me.ssrs.  Powell  and  Lcaland, 
which  Ls  a most  excellent  working 
glass.  That  it  defines  exceedingly 
well,  and  admits  plenty  of  light,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  will 
allow  of  the  tube  being  increased  in 
length.  By  a working  glass  I mean 
one  that  can  be  employed  without 
trouble  or  difficulty,  and  does  not 
itKpiire  any  elaborate  arrangements 
with  regard  to  illumination,  adjust- 
ment, &c.  In  fact,  I use  it  without 
even  a condenser,  employing  only 
the  common  concave  mirror.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  focussing, 
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although,  of  course,  specially  thin 
glass  or  mica  must  bo  emiiloyed. 
I have  made  and  published  many 
drawings  of  tissues  of  the  higher 
animals  magnified  with  this  glass, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  as 
it  cau  be  brought  to  bear  uixm 
textures  of  this  class  (oven  bone 
and  teeth),  thin  sections  of  which 
are  obtained  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, it  must  Ijo  readily  applicable 
to  other  de^iartments  of  microscopi- 
cal inquiry. 

Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.RB. 

King's  CcAlrge,  London, 


Scientific  Education  and  Kalural- 
Uistorg  Science  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy, 

Genoa,  Kov,  18,  1863. 
The  state  of  science  and  scientific 
education  in  Italy  at  the  present 
moment,  when  this  country  is  on 
the  point  of  emergence  from  political 
nonentity,  and  is  beginning  to  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  possesses  peculiar  intere.st, 
and  may  well  justify  a few  remarks 
in  an  English  journal  established 
to  record  the  progress  of  science. 

Itself  the  birthplace  of  many  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  those  men  who 
have  been  most  distinguished  in 
science  as  well  as  art,  Italy  still 
contains,  or  has  only  very  recently 
lost,  men  of  European  reputation  in 
Physics,  in  Astronomy,  in  Geology, 
in  Zoology,  and  in  Botany ; and 
though  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  those  now  living  have  been 
diverted  from  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits by  the  jiressing  claims  of  po- 
litical events,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  that  all  true  men  should 
unite  in  securing  the  one  great  ob- 
ject of  nationality  and  unity,  there 
is  abundant  proof  of  healthy  activity 
which  in  due  season  may  be  expected 
to  yield  great  results. 

The  Universities  of  Italy  have 
gradually  become  lowered  in  general 
reputation,  owing  to  the  extreme 
facility  afforded  to  very  young  men 
to  pass  examinations  and  obtain 
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diplomas.  Each  seat  of  education 
has  outbid  its  fellows  in  this  respect 
till  the  resvilt  has  become  very 
serious,  and  a great  eft’ort  is  now 
being  made  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 
The  University  of  Pisa,  always 
among  the  most  celebrated,  has 
esjKJoially  recommended  itself  to 
observation  for  its  efforts  in  this 
direction.  At  first  the  natural 
re.sult  was  to  frighten  away  so  many 
students  as  to  reduce  the  numbers 
very  greatly  ; but  already  it  is  found 
that  the  degree  there  conferred  is 
much  more  valuable,  and  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  the  additional 
trouble  to  pass.  To  Professor 
llatteucci,  whoso  researches  in  elec- 
tricity and  general  physios,  are  as 
well  known  in  Englana  as  in  Italy 
and  France,  much  of  the  credit  of 
this  is  due.  M.  Matteucci  has  now 
left  Pisa,  and  is  established  at  Turin, 
where  he  has  already  occupied  for 
some  time  the  important  po.st  of 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  again 
be  appointed,  and  it  would  seem 
that  a more  fit  appointment  could 
not  be  made. 

One  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  Public  Instruction  has  been  the 
foundation  of  a normal  school  at 
Pisa,  on  the  footing  of  the  upper 
normal  schools  of  Franco,  but  with 
the  object  of  securing  a really  well- 
informed  class  of  schoolmasters  for 
the  education  of  all  classes  through- 
out Italy'.  Of  this  establishment. 
Profeasor  Villari,  the  able  author  of 
the  ‘ Life  of  Savaronola,’  recently 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  L. 
Horner,  is  the  director,  and  he  is 
assisted  by  an  excellent  staff'  of  pro- 
fe.ssors  in  all  departments.  During 
the  last  academical  year,  the  number 
of  students  was  only  about  20,  but 
the  entries  for  the  year  now  com- 
mencing (November,  1863)  are 
already  much  more  numerous. 
Several  of  the  students  have  passed 
their  University  examinations  with 
honour,  and  are  admitted  to  the 
normal  school  at  the  pubhc  expense. 
Others  pay  a sum  of  80  francs 
(3/.  4i.)  per  month  during  their 


residence.  All  reside  in  the  build- 
ing, and  dine  together  as  in  an 
English  college.  The  system  adopted 
partakes  both  of  the  professorial 
system  as  earned  out  in  Germany, 
and  of  the  tutorial  system  common 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

T'he  public  museums  both  at  Pisa 
and  Florence,  are  admirable.  Both 
are  particularly  rich  in  wax  prepara- 
tions, illustrative  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Botany.  The  former 
is  also  rich  in  geological  specimens. 
The  various  minenUs  and  rocks  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  fossils  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Amo  are  especially 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  general 
traveller,  but  to  the  technical  geolo- 
gist ; for  Italy  is  beyond  all  other 
countries  in  Europe  that  one  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  metamor- 
phism can  best  be  studied.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  with  the 
country  a little  to  the  south  towards 
Volterra,  affords  indeed  the  best 
key  to  the  very  difficult  and  com- 
plicated changes  that  have  affected 
rocks  of  almost  all  kinds  within 
eriods  of  very  various  duration, 
n this  part  of  the  world,  mineral 
character  is  no  guide  to  the  age  of 
rocks,  and  fossils,  though  they  exist 
and  have  proved  extremely  valuable 
in  skilful  hands,  are  so  exceedingly 
rare  and  imperfect,  that  no  traveller 
however  acute,  who  trusted  to  his 
own  observation,  could  hope  to  do 
much  with  them  in  a rapid  journey. 
The  labours  of  Professor  Paolo  .Savi 
andProfessorMeneghini  have  greatly 
tended  to  simplify  and  explain  the 
matter,  and  assisted  by  the  memoir 
and  very  admirable  maps  just  pre- 
jiared  for  publication  by  Professor 
Savi,  no  one  need  now  waste  his 
time.  The  memoir  in  question  is, 
however,  published  in  a volume  on 
the  general  statistics  of  the  district, 
and  is  not  altogether  accessible. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
this  small  corner  of  Italy  around 
Pisa  contains  a tolerably  complete 
series  of  formations.  T here  are 
old  paLeozic  schists  greatly  altered, 
but  ncoguizable,  overlaid  by  car- 
boniferous rocks,  in  which  anthra- 
cite represents  the  coal.  Over  these 
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altered  rocks  is  a good  representa- 
tion of  the  trias,  and  the  lower  lias 
is  seen  in  those  wonderful  beds  of 
statuary  and  other  marble  that  are 
so  well  known  and  highly  esteemed. 
Above  these,  are  Jurassic  rocks,  and 
above  these  again  neacomian  sand- 
stones, while  the  chalk  is  seen  in 
the  Alberese,  a pecidiar  limestone 
sometimes  approaching  marble  in 
colour,  but  not  saccharoidol.  Ter- 
tiaries  of  all  ages  abound  in  Tuscany, 
from  the  lowest  nummulitic  rocks 
to  the  most  recent  gravels. 

Tuscany  abounds  also  in  metals. 
With  Elba  close  at  band,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
iron.  Copiwr  ore,  the  purest  and 
most  valuable  known,  is  found  at 
Monte  Catini,  and  in  one  or  two 
other  spots.  At  Monte  Catini,  the 
results  have  for  the  last  20  years 
proved  as  profitable  as  the  deposit 
18  remarkalile.  The  cop[)er  ore  is 
found  in  kidney-shaped  lumps  of 
sulphide  of  copper,  mixed  irregularly 
in  a paste  of  soft,  moist  scrpentinous 
material.  The  pockets  containing 
the  ore  are  sometimes  large,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  irregular.  'I'he 
lode  is  a kind  of  vein  in  the  altered 
volcanic  rock  of  Tuscany,  called 
gabro  rosso,  a singular  mass  of  an- 
gular and  rounded  material.  Mag- 
nesia has  played  a very  important 
part  in  all  the  changes  and  modifi- 
cations that  have  taken  place  in  it. 
To  the  presence  of  magnesia  is  duo, 
among  other  things,  the  beautiful 
green  marble  called  serpentine,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  varieties 
in  Tuscany ; and  although  the  ser- 
pentine rock  of  the  Lizard  in  Corn- 
wall is  of  very  different  appearance 
and  hardness,  the  presence  of  the 
same  mineral  causes  the  peculiari- 
ties of  both. 

Lead  ore  also  is  found  in  I'uscany, 
and  deposits  of  some  importance 
are  worked  in  various  places.  The 
lead  contains  silver.  Other  metals 
(mercury  among  the  number)  are 
not  wanting,  and  there  seems  a pro- 
spect of  the  metalliferous  de)>osits 
of  Italy  soon  becoming  oven  more 
worked  than  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome,  when  its  produce  exceeded 


that  of  any  country  known  at  that 
time. 

But  the  working  of  the  marble 
quarries  must  always  be  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  mi- 
neral industry  in  northern  Italy. 
No  one  who  has  not  visited  Italy 
can  imagine  the  vast  development 
of  this  industry.  In  Genoa — the 
city  of  palaces  — rightly  called  the 
superb,  marble  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful kind  and  excellent  quality, 
of  endless  variety  in  colour  and 
texture,  is  almost  the  only  mate- 
rial used  for  construction.  Mar- 
ble staircases,  marble  balustrades, 
marble  pediments,  and  marble 
floors  are  seen  in  every  hotel,  and 
even  in  every  private  house.  The 
churches  are  marble  inside  and  out, 
the  public  buildings  are  of  the  same 
material.  In  the  streets,  on  the 
piei's,  and  above  all,  in  the  Campo 
l^anto  or  i:emetery,  wherever  wo 
may  go,  the  marble  is  displayed  in 
abundance.  The  same,  to  some 
extent,  is  the  case  at  Milan,  at  Pisa, 
and  in  most  of  the  other  cities 
remarkable  for  architectural  beauty 
or  interesting  in  history.  The 
geologist  in  such  a country,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  is  sure 
to  find  abundant  matter  for  inquiry. 
The  marvellous  abundance  of  marble 
is  the  result  of  change  or  metamor- 
phic  action  on  various  beds  of  lime- 
stone. These  changes  have  origi- 
nated in  the  volcanic  and  other 
igneous  causes  traceable  everywhere 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  .\ctivo 
volcanoes,  in  the  south  extinct,  but 
(>erfect  volcanic  craters  in  the  centre, 
and  occasional  earthquakes  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  are  or  were  the  cause 
of  the  eruptions  of  sulphurous  and 
other  gases,  and  of  hot  aqueous  va- 
pours loaded  with  mineral  matter. 
These  are  common  almost  every- 
where, and  it  is  these  that  have  con- 
verted the  limestones  into  marble, 
the  clays  into  shales,  and  the  sands 
into  quartzite.  Whether  we  take  the 
veined  and  coloured  marbles  where 
the  impurities  or  foreign  ingredients 
still  remain,  or  the  true  white  and 
statuary  marble  where  the  foreign 
substances  only  occupy  small  vein- 
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ides,  or  m tdri  macchei,  as  they  are 
here  called,  the  geuerd  history  is 
the  same,  and  metamorphosis  is  the 
only  cause  to  which  we  can  reason- 
ably refer. 

In  other  departments  of  natural 
history,  Italy— especially  in  the 
northern  and  central  provinces — is 
not  only  rich,  but  is  well  represented 
in  the  principal  museums.  It  is 
chiefly,  however,  in  the  preparations 
illustrating  the  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiolo^,  both  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  that  the  extraordinary 
accuracy,  ingenuity,  and  patience  of 
the  Italians  can  be  best  appreciated. 
These  are  truly  wonderful,  and  they 
are  quite  without  rival  in  Eurojjc. 
Highly  magnified  representations  of 
the  development  of  a plant  from  the 
seed,  a winged  insect  from  the  grub, 
or  a chicken  from  the  egg,  are  not 
unknown  elsewhere,  but  at  Florence 
and  Hisa  there  is  a profusion  of 
illustrations  truly  marvellous. 

However  we  may  consider  the 
question,  we  shall  find  that  the 
recent  political  changes  in  this  part 
of  the  world  are  dready  bearing 
abundant  fruit,  in  the  Uberation  of 
the  human  intellect  from  the  slavery 
that  had  so  long  weighed  upon  it. 
To  say  that  there  are  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  that  many 
persons  even  regret  the  old  riSgime, 
IS  only  to  say  in  another  way  that 
the  country  is  free.  Kveryone  may 
and  does  safely  and  loudly  express 
his  own  view  of  the  government, 
and  dl  proposed  changes  are  freely 
discussed.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  best  measures  are  at  once 
adopted,  but  this  healthy  and  free 
discussion  will  certainly  ensure  the 
greatest  ultimate  good,  while  educa- 
tion and  science  in  all  dei>art- 
ments  will  not  fail  in  scouring 
their  due  share  of  attention  when 
the  excitement  of  politics  has  a 
little  calmed  down.  The  acuteness 
of  Italian  intellect,  and  the  elegance 
equally  characteristic  of  this  jieople, 
have  still  a great  part  to  perform  in 
the  history  of  science. 

U.  T.  Ajjsted,  F.R.S. 


TOU  1. 


Dahomey : itt  PeojJe  and  Customs. 

Whyd.ch,  Sept.  2,  18G3. 
Here  I am,  on  my  return  from  Kana, 
where  I was  received  by  the  King 
of  Dahomey  during  the  celebration 
of  the  “ little  customs  and  I will 
now  send  you  some  information  con- 
cerning this  country. 

Whydah,  or  Ajudah,  is  the  port 
of  the  kingdom,  though  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  coast.  It 
has  8,000  or  ’10,000  inhabitants, 
governed  by  a “ yanogan,”  who  is, 
in  his  turn,  ruled  over  by  one  of 
the  princes  of  Dahomey.  The  in- 
habitants are  robust,  well  formed — ■ 
I might  almost  say  handsome — with 
the  exception  of  the  head,  which 
wants  intelligence : that  superior 
mark  which  the  Creator  appears  to 
have  denied  to  the  Negro  race. 
There  is,  however,  a wide  difference 
between  the  morals  of  this  peo|  le 
and  those  further  to  the  south. 
Nothing  is  to  be  seen  here  calcu- 
lated to  shock  the  eyes  of  a civilized 
man,  nor  anything  objectionable  to 
his  ordinary  habits.  Nay,  I can 
say  more ; there  is  positively  in  the 
Dahomoyans  a sense  of  personal 
dignity.  Unfortunately,  one  en- 
counters at  every  step  traces  of  that 
Fetischism  which  arrests  all  pro- 
gress, and  trausfonns  a man  natur- 
ally gentle  into  a brute  beast.  'ITie 
principal  deities  worshipped  by  this 
people  are— Lightning,  or  Fire  of 
Heaven  ; the  Boa,  or  IVthon ; the 
Lion,  the  Tiger,  and  the  Vampires. 

I visited  the  Temple  of  Serpents 
in  this  town,  where  thirty  of  these 
monstrous  deities  were  asleep  in 
various  attitudes.  Each  day,  at 
sunset,  a priest  brings  them  a cer- 
tain number  of  sheep,  goats,  fowls, 
&c.,  which  are  slaughtered  in  tlio 
temple,  and  then  divided  amongst 
the  “ gods.”  Subsequently,  during 
the  niiht,  they  spread  themselves 
about  the  town,  entering  the  houses 
in  vario’.is  quarters  in  search  of 
further  offerings.  It  is  forbidden, 
under  penalty  of  death,  to  kill, 
wound,  or  even  to  strike  one  of 
these  sacred  seqients,  or  any  other 
of  the  same  species ; and  only  the 
P 
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priests  possess  the  privilege  of  The  King  received  me  cordially ; 
taking  hold  of  them,  for  the  purpose  but,  in  order  to  roach  the  palace, 
of  reinstating  them  in  the  temple  1 had  to  pass  several  scaffolds,  bear* 
should  they  he  fouml  elsewhere.  ing  the  corpses  of  victims  who  had 

When  a house  is  struck  by  light-  been  immolated  on  the  previous 

ning,  the  master  is  obliged  to  )>ay  evening.  Some  were  suspended 

a heavy  tribute  to  the  priests  of  the  by  the  feet,  others  were  upright. 

“ Fire  of  Heaven  for  such  an  event  During  twenty  days  these  horrible 

is  always  regarded  as  the  denun-  spectacles  were  renewd,  with  a few 

ciation  of  a great  culprit.  Should  decapitations  in  the  interval, 

a man  be  struck  by  lightning,  his  Consul  Burton  was  more  fortunate 
body  is  cut  in  pieces,  and  sold  by  than  I,  for  he  only  arrived  at  Kana 

the  priests  to  the  •po|iiilace,  who  two  or  three  days  before  the  King 

devour  this  roasted  flesh  ! The  departed  for  the  war,  and  after  the 

dwelling  of  the  dead  man  is  then  conclusion  of  the  sacrifices.  It  is 

pillaged  and  razed  to  the  ground ; a diflicult  matter  to  predict  what 

and  the  Fetisch  wotshippers  im-  Europe  may  gain  from  this  king  and 

molute  victims  on  its  site,  in  order  his  advisers.  I believe,  however, 

to  appease  the  auger  of  the  “ Fire  of  that  if  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 

Heaven.”  trade  be  conceded  fthe  very  seat 

'1  he  Vampires  may  be  found  on  and  centre  of  which  is  at  this  place 

trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  — Whydah),  there  is  a happier  future 
of  Serpents  ; there  they  are  collected  in  store  fur  this  land, 
by  millions,  and  after  sunset  they  It  is  with  the  view  to  obtain  this 
disperse  through  the  gardens  and  concessiou  that  I am  on  the  eve  of 
over  the  surrounding  country.  my  dejiartuie  with  your  brave  Com- 

, On  leaving  Whydah  for  the  inte-  modore  Willmot,  and  we  shall  soon 
rior,  the  traveller  at  once  observes  have  a definite  reply.  If  it  bo 
that  the  land  rises  gradually  through  favourable,  my  journey  of  explora- 
a succession  of  upheaved  plateaux  tion  will  be  suspended ; otherwise, 
or  downs,  which  run  parallel  to  the  I shall  at  once  proceed  northward, 
sea  from  east  to  west,  the  surface  The  concession  of  the  abolition  of 

soil  being  to  a great  extent  inter-  the  slave-trade  in  the  kingdom  of 

mixed  with  small  rolled  flints.  Dahomey  is  the  more  to  bo  desired. 

The  utmost  elevation  which  I inasmuch  as  it  would  put  a stop 
found  between  Whydah  and  Kana  to  the  depopulation  of  a country  of 
was  600  English  feet,  and  that  was  undoubted  fertility  and  natural 

at  a village  called  Havy  (?  Havee),  wealth,  and  which  is  eminently 

about  b^fway  between  the  two  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
towns.  Although  Kana  is  lower  cotton. 

than  this  point,  it  is  quite  apparent  If  the  King  grants  the  abolition, 
that  further  towards  the  north  the  he  would  be  all  the  more  ready  to 
land  again  rises  to  such  a degree,  encouiage  the  growth  cf  that  staple, 
that  the  capital,  Abomey,  situated  in  order  to  give  employment  to  his 
ten  miles  north-east  of  Kano,  must  people,  who  would  then  no  longer 
be  elevated  to  about  the  same  ne  compelled  to  engage  in  war  for 
height  as  Havy,  From  the  infer-  the  pur]K>se  of  making  prisoners,  to 
mation  that  I have  obtained  in  be  sold  as  slaves, 
various  quarters  concerning  the  in-  This  is  a succinct  account  of  my 
terior,  there  must  be  a range  of  hasty  impressions  of  Dahomey ; 
mountains  about  three  days’ journey  receive  it  as  such  as  I am  able  to 
north  of  Abomey.  However,  this  communicate, 
is  a question  on  which  I hope  Jules  Qerard. 

shortly  to  have  ocular  evidence. 
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THE  GOLD  MEDALLISTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  give  publicity  to  the  names  of  those 
Students  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  Gold  Medals  in  Science  at  the 
Examination  held  by  the  above  Department  of  the  State  last  May  io 
Loudon  and  the  provinces. 


Grodp  I.  Geomflry,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Building  Conttruetion. 


8uk1<m'b  N«im. 

Age. 

School  or  RefUeoc*. 

Occapatioo. 

Nbim  d Tmetm. 

Saadas,  William  T, 

23  1 

Trade  Sckoel,  Bristol. 

Sciaice  TTaeker.  | 

1 Setf-tttught. 

Group.  II.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics, 
No  Gold  Medal  awarded. 


Group  III.  Experimental  Physics, 

DuHcnr,  Touiux  I u I iso.  Annss-stivel.  | NtUooal  Traeber.  I EanUer,  P. 

I I Bclfatu  I I 


Group  IV.  Chemistry  Inorganic  and  Organic, 


OOOOAX,  RlCHXlD 
O^LUTix,  Coaxixics 


21  1 North  Main^strect, 

Geologist. 

1 Baiulon. 

31  1 South  Main-«treet, 

Geologist. 

1 BaudoD. 

ITofSiann.  Dr.,  and 
Dos  ling.  J. 
Huflnann.  Dr.,  and 
Dva  ling.  J. 


Note. — Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  rerg  nearly  equal  to  Mr.  Googan,  and  having 
taken  tlie  Silver  Medal  last  year  he  could  not  receive  it  again.  He  has  therefore, 
under  the  exceptional  circumtsances,  been  awarded  a Special  Prize  of  Books  of 
the  value  of  'it. 


Group  V.  Oeolot/y  and  Mineralogy, 
No  Gold  Medal  awarded. 


Group  VI.  Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology, 

Wilson.  Gsoanx  I 25  [ 12,  Sianter*5treet,  | Student  of  Science,  | Self-tangfaL 
I j I’imllcD,  London.  | ) 

Group  VII.  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Systematic  Botany, 

Wusoa,  Gioaoi  I 2j  | 12,  Stsniey-elreet,  I Student  of  Science.  | Self.uogbt. 

I I Pinilico,  Loitdon,  | | 

Group  VIII.  Mining  and  Mi-tdlurgy, 

No  Gold  Medal  awarded. 

The  first-named  of  these  Students  (Mr.  Rowden)  received  only  a Certi- 
ficate, as  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Classes  entitled  to  receive  Medals.  The 
following  is  the  Government  Regulation  concerning  the  Medals  generally : 
— “ The  Queen's  Medals  which  are  offered  for  competition  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  General  Examination  of  Science  Schools  and 
Classes  held  each  year  in  May  consist  of  one  Gold  Medal  for  each  group  of 
subjects,  and  one  Silver  and  two  Bronze  for  each  subject.  All  persons 
wherever  taught  may  compete,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  Medals 
cannot  be  taken  by  Middle  Class  Students  who  are  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  ago.  Middle  Class  Students  above  seventeen  years  of  age  who 
would  otherwise  have  taken  the  Medal  receive  an  Honorary  Certificate 
instead.” 
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in  geographical  distribution — namely,  that  presented  to  us  by  the 
Fauna  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  Madagascar  being  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
channel  in  one  place  only  some  200  miles  across,  in  which,  moreover, 
there  are  several  intermediate  islands,  while  it  is  very  far  removed 
from  India  and  America,  ought,  according  to  generally-received  rules, 
to  exhibit  a Fauna  of  a purely  African  tjrpo.  But  this,  as  is  well 
known  to  naturalists,  is  not  the  case.  The  numerous  Mammals  of  the 
orders  Kuminantia,  Pachydermata,  and  Proboscidea,  so  characteristic 
of  the  Aiithiopiau  Fauna,  are  entirely  absent  from  Madagascar.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  larger  sjxicies  of  Carnivora,  wliich  are  found 
throughout  the  African  continent,  but  do  not  extend  into  Mulagascar. 
Again,  the  highly-organize<l  types  of  Quadrumana,  which  prevail  in 
the  forests  of  the  mainland,  are  utterly  wanting  in  the  neighbouring 
island,  their  jilacc  being  there  occnpioil  by  several  genera  of  the  inferior 
family  of  Lemurs.  In  the  like  manner,  I shall  be  able  to  show  that 
similar  irregularities  jircvail  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  in  every  other 
part  of  the  series  of  Mammals,  and  that,  in  short,  the  anomalies  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  forms  of  life  prevalent  in  this  island  are  so  striking, 
that  claims  have  been  put  forwanl  in  its  favour  to  bo  considered  as  a 
distinct  primary  geograpliical  region  of  the  earth.* 

But  let  us  take  the  Orders  of  Mammalia  as  they  are  generally 
rocognize<l,  one  by  one,  in  order  that  we  may  examine  more  carefully 
the  affinities  of  each  genus  of  them  included  in  the  list  of  Madagascarian 
Mammals.  To  do  tliis,  it  will  bo  most  convenient  to  refer  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Vertebrates  of  Madagascar  lately  published  by  M.  Fran<;ois 
Pollen,  in  the  ‘ Noderlandsch  Tijdschritit  voor  do  Dierkundo ; ’ | this 
being  the  only  general  article  Ixairing  upon  the  subject  that  has  yet 
api>eare<l.  M.  Pollen’s  list  is  a compilation  for  his  own  use,  as 
being  about  to  visit  Mailagascar,  of  what  has  been  rccordotl  by  previous 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Amongst  such  authorities,  the  most  im- 
pirtant,  as  regarils  Mammals,  is  certainly  an  article  by  M.  Victor 
Sganzin,  in  the  thinl  volume  of  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Strasburg.’  M.  Sganzin  was  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Fnuich  settlement  of  Sainte-Marie,  on  the  north-cast 
coast  of  Madagascar,  in  1831  and  1832,  and  obtained  on  that  island 
and  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Madagascar  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
about  a hundred  Vertebrate  animals,  concerning  which  ho  gives  us 
notes,  without,  however,  in  many  cases,  any  precise  determination  of  the 
sixxiies.  Long  before  his  time,  it  is  true.  Do  Flacourt  and  Sonnerat 

* The  most  natural  prinuiry  divisions  of  the  earth  as  regards  Zoology  are,  as 
has  been  aliown  in  the  ‘Journal  of  Proceedings  of  tho  Linnean  Society’  (Zoology), 
ii.  p.  i;i0,  and  elsowlicre,  (1)  The  Neotropical  region,  comprising  South  Ame  rica, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Imlics;  (2)  Tho  Nearctie,  including  tlie  rest  of  America; 
(3)  The  Ptilnarclic,  composed  of  Europe,  Africa  nortli  of  the  Sahara,  and 
Northern  Asia ; (4)  The  dh'Pi/op/aii,  which  contains  tho  rest  of  Africa,  Arohia, 
anil  Madagascar;  (."i)  The  Indian,  consisting  of  Southern  Asia  and  the  westeni 
half  of  tho  Malay  ArchijH'lago  ; and  (0)  The  .lustralian,  which  comprises  tho 
(Mistcrn  portion  of  tho  Malay  Arcliipedago,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Island.s. 

t ‘ Ncderlandsch  Tijdschrift  voor  de  Dierkundo,'  Amstenlam,  ISflH,  vol.  i. 
p.  277. 
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able  fact — quite  unparalleled,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known,  in  any  other 
Fauna  — that  nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  whole  number  of  known  species 
of  the  Mammals  of  this  island  are  members  of  one  peculiar  group  of 
Quadriuuaua. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  Lemurkhr.  of  Madagascar,  and 
to  compare  them  with  their  brethren  in  jVfrica  and  Imlia,  we  find  that 
they  present  us  with  no  less  than  eight  diflerent  generic  types — all 
distinct  from  those  found  in  the  two  latter  countries. 

Thu  genem  hulris,  Propithccue,  and  Acaliis  constitute  a sectioJi  of 
Lemuridee  jK.r  so,  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  family  by 
having  only  five  molar  teedh  on  eiu‘h  side  of  the  jaw,  and  only  two  (in- 
stead of  four)  inferior  incisors.  No  genus  with  this  form  of  dentition  is 
found  either  in  Africa  or  Asia.  The  true  Ijcmiirime  are  also  most  fully 
develo|)cd  in  Madagascar,  the  typical  genus  Lemur  being  numerous  in 
species,  and,  as  is  stated  by  travellers,  likewise  in  individuals.  In  Africa 
this  sub-family  is  represented  by  the  abnormal  form  Pcrodictieu«—a 
recently-discovered  second  species  of  which  is  likewise  considered  by 
Dr.  Gray*  as  entitled  to  generic  rank.  In  India  two  allied  genera  of 
Leinurinie  are  found — Nyiiicehus  and  Xoris— likewise  difficult  to  con- 
nect satisfactorily  w'ith  the  more  typical  members  of  the  group,  but 
presenting  many  indications  of  alliiuice  to  Perodirtinu. 

The  third  sub-family  of  the  Lemurida;  is  cssentialiy  African  — con- 
sisting of  the  genus  Galago,  with  eight  or  nine  species  dispersed  over 
various  parts  of  that  continent,  while  Microcchue,  with  two  or  three 
imperfectly-known  species,  takes  its  place  in  Madagascar. 

The  next  form  we  meet  with  as  we  descend  the  series  of  Madagascar 
Mammals,  is  the  celebrated  Ayc'-aye  (Chiromys  Madagaseariensis ),  an 
animal  so  anomalous  in  its  structure,  that  although  it  has  been  now 
conclusively  proved  that  its  nearest  allies  are  amongst  the  Lemurs, j 
even  the  illustrious  Cuvier  referred  it  to  the  widely-distant  order  of 
Eodents.  The  Aye-aye  is  pronounced  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  some  of  the  African  Galagos  than  to  any  other  living 
fonn.  It  may  bo,  however,  remarked  that  the  Tarsier  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  (Targiue  gpecinim)  presents  certain  points  in  its  structure 
which  likewise  show  a remote  affinity  to  this  t^xtraordinary  type. 

The  second  order  of  Mammals — the  Bats  or  Chiroptera,  have,  as 
far  08  our  present  knowledge  goes,  only  five  representatives  in  Ma- 
dagascar. Two  of  these  belong  to  the  Frugivorous  family  Pteriqnididm 
— and  curiously  enough  to  the  Indian,  not  to  the  African  section  of  tho 
group.  One  of  them  indeed  (P.  Edivardgii)  is  so  clearly  allied  to  tho 
common  Pt.  mediug  of  continental  India,  as  to  have  been  very  con- 
stantly confounded  with  it.  J 

The  three  known  species  ol  insectivorous  Bats  of  Madagascar 
(Rhinolophus  CommersoniijVegpeTtilio  Madagageariengis  and  Einballonura 


* See  Dr.  Gray’s  ‘Eevisinn  of  the  Species  of  I..emuriuii  Animals.’  Proc. 
Zool.  8oc.  p.'l29. 

t See  Prof.  Owen's  Memoir  ‘On  the  Aye-avc.’  Trans.  Zool.  Sue.  v.  pt.  2 
(18G3. 

J As  to  the  real  distinctncfa  of  these  s|)ccies,  see  Peters,  ‘ Zool.  Iteiao  n. 
Moasambique,’  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
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Madagascariensis)  supply  us  with  no  very  precise  indications  as  to  their 
geograpliical  affinities. 

In  the  next  order  of  Mammals  the  Inseclivora,  of  which  nine  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  Madagascar,  we  again  find  a very  ixjculiar  group  of 
types,  consisting  of  the  genera  Centeics,  ErtetJus,  and  Erhlnugide. 
These  little  animals,  though  generally  associated  with  the  Hedge-hogs 
(Erinaceus),  to  which  in  their  external  appearance  they  present  much 
resemblance,  have  been  recently  declared  by  Dr.  Peters — who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  Inseclivora — to  bo  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  American  genus  Solenodon  / • So  to  find  their  nearest  affiucs  wo 
have  to  cross  the  whole  (present)  continent  of  Africa  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  where  the  only  two  known 
species  of  Solenodon  occiir. 

Besides  the  Centetince  the  Insectivora  of  Madagascar  consist  of  two 
species  of  Shrew  (iS'orex) — a form  widely  distributed  in  the  Old,  and 
northern  portion  of  the  New  World,  and  a singular  little  animal,  at 
present  very  imperfectly  known,  which  was  dcscrilxxl  by  M.  Doycro 
in  1835  under  the  name  of  Enpleres  Goudoli.  The  Eiiplercs  Goudoti 
is  stated  to  agree  in  its  dentition  with  the  moles  (Talpa),  to  which 
genus  also  it  would  like\vise  seem  to  present  some  resemblance  in  its 
habits  ; but  its  general  external  conformation  is  much  moro  like  that 
of  a small  vermiform  Carnivore,  and  its  dcscribcr  considers  it  to  con- 
stitute the  type  of  a new  family  of  Insectivora,  leading  off  towards  the 
Carnivora. 

The  order  Carnivora  again  presents  us  with  three  types  peculiar  to 
the  island — Cryploproc.ta,  Galidia  and  Galidictis.  These,  however,  all 
belong  to  the  family  Viverrina — a group  i)eculiar  to  the  Old  World,  and 
of  which  several  allied  genera  inhabit  the  adjoining  parts  of  Africa.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  look  “ across  the  Atlantic”  for  the 
nearest  relatives  to  the  Miulagascarian  Carnivora.  Strangely  enough, 
the  nearly  universally  distributed  tyj)C8  Felis  and  Canis  seem  utterly 
unrepresented  in  this  Fauna. 

Of  Ilodents  only  one  sjxHjies,  I believe,  has  yet  been  registered  as 
found  in  Madagascar.  This  is  a squirrel  of  the  genus  Sciurus— 
which,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  exhibits  Afriain  affinities.  Hats  and  mice, 
indeed,  there  are  in  Madagascar,  as  in  nearly  every  other  habitable 
portion  of  the  globe  where  man  has  pcnetrateil,  but  these  are  of  the 
well-known  Euroivean  species,  and  must  be  put  into  the  same  category 
as  the  cats,  dogs,  and  oxen  which  have  been  introduced  into  and  floiu'ish 
in  the  island. 

The  impoi-tant  order  of  Buminauts,  which  is  so  greatly  dcvclope<l  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  appear  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  the  indi- 
genous Fauna  of  Madagascar.  While  Antelopes  of  numcrojis  sixcies 
aboimd  in  every  part,  whether  plain  or  forest,  of  the  a<ljoiniug  conti- 
nent, and  the  Giraffe  and  Buffiilo  are  likewise  everywhere  characteristic 
features  of  the  .Ethiopian  Mammal-fauna,  not  one  of  those  creatures  is 
known  to  occur  in  Mmlagascar,  and  this  fact  alone  would  serve  to 

• Cf.  Peters,  ‘ Ueber  die  Saiigethier-gattung,  Solenodon,’  Abb.  Acud 
Berlin,  1863. 
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mark  out  thu  wide  diffcreaoo  between  tbeee  two  creations  as  they  stand 
at  present.  The  same  is  nearly  the  case  as  regards  the  next  order — that 
of  Pachyderms.  The  Hippopotamus,  so  abundant  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Mozambique,  is  not  found  in  Madagascar,  llad  Madagascar  ever  formed 
part  of  Africa  this  would  hardly  have  been  the  case.  The  genus  Equus, 
well  represented  in  Southern  Africa  by  the  Zebras  and  Quaggas,  the 
Hyrax  and  the  Khinoceros,  is  likewise  wanting ; and  of  the  Artio- 
dactyles  only  a single  species — namely,  the  South  African  liiverhog 
(Potamocluerus  Africamts) — is  stated  to  inhabit  Madagascar.  But 
^though  M.  Sgauzin  has  positively  identified  this  species  os  a Mada- 
goscarion  auin^  I cannot  but  think  it  rather  doubtful ; in  the  first 
place,  because  this  is  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
specific  (and  almost  generic)  dififercnce  between  the  Mammals  of 
Madagascar  and  Africa  ; and  secondly,  because  Dr.  Peters  tells  us  ho 
could  obtain  no  indications  of  the  existence  of  this  Pig  uiwn  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Mozambique.  However,  imtil  the  contrary  is  proved,  it  is 
only  fair  to  assume  M.  Sgauzin’s  statement  to  be  correct,  and  to  include 
this  Kiverhog  in  the  list  of  Modagascarian  Mammals. 

Having  thus  given  a cursory  view  of  some  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  Mammal-creation  of  Madagascar  let  us  see  what  deduc- 
tions wo  can  gather  from  them  as  to  its  origin — taking,  of  course,  for 
granted,  the  derivative  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species — at  present, 
the  only  theory  by  which  the  otherwise  inexpUcablo  fa^  of  geographical 
distribution  can  be  explained.  Of  course  it  would  bo  more  satis- 
factory in  a case  like  the  present  to  have  before  us  a summary  of 
the  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  every  part  of  the  Faima  and  Flora 
of  Madagascar,  but  as  space  does  not  permit  this,  let  us  see  what  we 
can  make  out  from  the  Mammals  alone. 

The  following  deductions  may,  perhaps,  be  arrived  at  from  what  we 
have  before  us  : — 

1.  Madagascar  has  never  been  connected  with  Africa,  as  it  at  present 
exists.  This  would  seem  probable  from  the  absence  of  certain  all-i>er- 
vading  .Ethiopian  types  in  Madagascar,  such  aaAnlilope,  Hippopotamus, 
Felis,  &c.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  Lemurs  in  Africa 
renders  it  certain  that  Africa,  os  it  at  present  exists,  contains  land  tliat 
once  formed  i>art  of  Madagascar. 

2.  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  Islands  (which  arc  universally 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  same  category)  must  have  remained 
for  a long  ejx)ch  separated  from  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  in  order 
to  have  acquired  the  many  jxxiuliaritics  now  exhibited  in  their  Mammal- 
fauna — e.g.  Lemur,  Chiromys,  Eupleres,  Centeles,  &c. — to  bo  elaborated 
by  the  gradual  modification  of  pre-existing  forms. 

3.  Some  land-connection  must  have  existed  in  former  ages  be- 
tween Madagascar  and  India,  whereon  the  original  stock,  whence  the 
present  Lemuridee  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  India  are  descended, 
flourished. 

4.  It  must  be  likewise  allowed  that  some  sort  of  connection  must 
also  have  existed  between  Madagascar  and  land  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  New  World — in  order  to  permit  the  derivation  of  the  CetUe- 
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tincB  from  a common  stock  with  the  Solenodon,*  and  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  Lemuridee,  as  a body,  are  certainly  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  weaker  forms  of  American  monkeys  than  to  any  of  the  Simiidte 
of  the  Old  World. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  granted  the  hypothesis  of  the  derivative 
origin  of  species,  the  anomalies  of  the  Mammal-fauna  of  Madagascar 
can  best  bo  explained  by  supposing  that,  anterior  to  the  existence  of 
Airica  in  its  present  shape,  a large  continent  occupied  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Lidiau  Ocean  stretching  out  towards  (what  is  now)  America 
on  the  west,  and  to  India  and  its  islands  on  the  east ; that  this  con- 
tinent was  broken  up  into  islands,  of  which  some  became  amalgamated 
with  the  present  continent  of  Africa,  and  some  possibly  with  what  is 
now  Asia — and  tliat  in  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  Islands  we  have 
existing  relics  of  this  great  continent,  fur  which  as  the  original  focus  of 
the  “ Stirps  Lemurum,’’  I should  projxiso  the  name  Lemuria  ! 

Kxi-la-nation  of  the  Plate. 

Tlie  accompanying  sketch  by  Mr.  Wolf  will  serve  to  illustrate  tlio  more 
remarkable  types  of  tlio  Mummal-kiiiil  of  Miulugascar.  On  the  summit  of  tliu 
trees  arc  Lemurs  of  different  species  {Lemur  leucomyslax,  L.  rariut,  L.  caita,  and 
L.  xanlhomy$tax).  Ill  tho  centre  is  the  Aye-ayo ; on  the  ground  to  the  left  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  Carnivores  of  the  island  {GalitUctii  ritlata)  sUiriiig  at 
it ; eu  the  right  is  tlio  little  Echinogale  td/airi,  endeavouring  to  make  its  escape 
from  such  an  extraordinary  assemblage.  lu  the  background  may  be  seen  the 
celebrated  Travellcr’s-tree  (Urania  tpeciota),  and  other  marked  forma  of  Mada- 
gascarion  vegetation. 


ON  THE  SOLAE  SPOTS. 

By  Sib  John  F.  W.  Hersohel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.8. 

The  physical  constitution  of  tho  sun,  and  tho  nature  of  tho  source 
from  which  its  expenditure  of  light  and  heat  is  supplied,  must  bo 
regarded  as  by  far  the  most  Lmjiortant  astronomical  problem  which 
remains  unrosulved,  connected  os  it  is  nut  only  with  the  maintenance 
of  all  animated  existence,  but  as  a matter  of  speculative  interest  with 
every  branch  of  physical  science ; since  there  is  not  one  which  has 
not  to  be  laid  under  contribution  in  support  or  confutation  of  tho 
various  theories  which  have  been,  and  will  probably  be  henccforwanl, 
proposed  to  account  for  it.  Apart  from  tho  knowledge  of  tlie  dimen- 
sions and  mean  density  of  the  sun  which  we  derive  from  the  great 
fact  of  planetary  Astronomy,  from  its  presumed  connection  with  tho 
Zodiacal  light,  and  from  the  appendages  to  its  disc,  which  become 
visible  in  total  eclipses,  and  which  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
solar  atmosphere  extending  to  a vast  distance  beyond  tho  general 

* This  single  case,  it  must  bo  reasonably  allowed,  would  bo  liartUy  sulBeicnt 
for  the  foundation  of  so  startling  a supposition : but  the  presenco  in  Mailajjascar 
of  Amerieaii  forms  of  Serpents  (A'lpfcosomo,  Jleteraion,  I'hilwlrijnB,  and  Lrpto- 
detra),  of  Iguonoid  Lizards,  and  eveu  of  American  Insects,  necessitates  some  such 
hypothesis. 
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luminous  surface  or  phoiotphere,  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  guide  us 
in  this  inquiry  but  the  telescopic  examination  of  ite  surface,  which 
reveals  to  us,  besides  a general  texture  of  a very  peculiar  kind,  the 
existence  of  dark  spots,  temporary  in  their  duration,  holding  no  fixed 
position  with  respect  to  its  poles  and  equator,  and  presenting,  in  other 
respects,  no  analogy  to  those  appearances  on  the  planets  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  local  peculiarities  on  their  solid  globes,  or  of  con- 
ditions in  their  atmosphere  as  to  clouds  and  clear  sky  wliich  obtain 
in  our  own.  These  sjiots,  ever  since  their  complete  and  recognized 
discovery  as  such  by  Fabricius,  Galileo,  and  Scheiner,  in  1611  (for 
though  occasionally  seen  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  they 
had  hitherto  been  taken  for  Mercury  or  Venus  in  inferior  conjunction), 
have  always  been  examined  with  great  though  desultory  interest : and 
it  is  only  since  the  year  1843,  when  Schwabe  announced  his  important 
discovery  of  the  periodicity  of  their  occurrence,  that  tho  desirableness 
of  keeping  up  an  unbroken  record,  o complete  diary,  in  fact,  of  tho 
appearances  presented  by  the  solar  disc,  supplying  by  observations  in 
different  places  tho  lacunro  left  by  cloudy  weather  in  any  one,  has  been 
recognized. 

During  the  years  antecedent  to  this  epoch,  however,  a vast  amount 
of  interesting  information  had  been  gathered  as  to  their  dimensions 
and  forms,  their  penumbree  and  umbric  (or,  ns  they  were  sometimes 
called,  nuclei,)  the  faculce  or  veins  of  brighter  light  which  accomjiany 
and  surround  them,  or  which  exist  detached  and  remote  from  spots ; 
their  law  of  distribution  over  tho  snrfiice ; their  generation,  duration, 
and  extinction ; their  apjxiarauocs,  disappearances,  and  reapixiamnccs, 
as  carried  roimd  with  tho  globe  of  tho  sim  by  its  rotation  on  its  axis, 
&c  : all  particulars  very  necessary  to  bo  borne  in  mind  in  reference 
to  their  physical  explanation,  as  well  as  to  what  may  be  called  their 
descriptive  history,  and  of  which  a brief  resum^  may  not  be  thought 
irrelevant  as  introductory  to  the  more  especial  subject  of  this  notice, 
which  is  intended  to  draw  attention  to  tho  conclusions  which  may  be 
deduced  from  certain  recent  observations  of  their  movements  in  longi- 
tude and  latitude  in  reference  to  the  equator  of  tho  sun’s  globe. 

But,  first,  wo  have  a few  words  to  say  on  the  conditions  requisite 
for  viewing  tho  sun  with  effect,  and  for  delineating  or  photographing 
its  spots,  which  will  not  be  thought  out  of  place  by  many  of  that 
numerous  class  of  observers  who,  with  telescopes  or  other  apj>aratu8 
competent  to  do  good  service,  are  without  much  experience  in  this 
special  line  of  observation.  A very  convenient  mode  of  viewing  them 
is  by  projecting  the  imago  of  the  sim  in  a darkened  room,  on  a white 
screen.  This,  in  its  rudest  form,  was  tho  method  followed  by  Kepler, 
who  used  only  a small  hole  in  a shutter,  without  a lens,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  see  a spot  on  November  29,  1606,  and  another  on  May  18, 
1607  (o.  s.),  which  he  also  took  for  Mercury  (then,  however,  not  in 
transit,  and  not  even  in  inferior  conjunction).  If  a lens  be  used  to 
bring  tho  rays  to  a focus,  tho  imago,  of  course,  is  much  improved. 
Still  more  if  it  be  achromatic  : and  if  in  place  of  a single  lens  a good 
telescope  of  moderate  focal  length  be  used,  and  the  eye-pioce  drawn 
out  somewhat  beyond  the  focus  for  parallel  rays,  an  image  of  a high 
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degree  of  perfection  is  procured,  wliich  may  be  impressed  photo- 
graphically or  delineated  manually.  The  former  is  the  mode  practised 
at  the  Kew  Observatory  by  Mr.  Do  La  Kue,  and  we  believe  by  most  other 
helio-photographers : the  latter  is  understood  to  be  the  origin  of  those 
exquisite  drawings  laid  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  by 
Mr.  Howlitt.  One  improvement  only  seems  yet  wanting  to  render 
either  of  these  modes  of  procedure  as  satisfactory  as  actual  vision 
through  the  telescope — viz.  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  telescopic 
eye-piece  to  substitute  an  achromatic  and  aplanatic  object-glass  of 
nhort  focus  and  sufiSciently  largo  aperture,  having  the  radii  of  the 
surfaces  of  its  two  lenses  calculated  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  my 
paper  (‘Phil.  Trans.,’  1821)  for  the  construction  of  such  an  object- 
glass.  The  radii  so  calculated  afford  a lens,  aplanatic  not  merely  fur 
parallel  rays,  but  for  all  distances  of  the  radiant  point,  so  that  when 
inverted,  or  placed  with  its  flint  lens  towards  the  light,  and  used  as  a 
microscope,  it  produces  neither  colour  nor  spherical  aberration,  and  is 
thus  excellently  fitted  for  projecting  a magnified  image,  iKjrfcct  not 
only  as  to  the  form,  but  as  to  the  colour,  of  the  spots,  and  on  a scale  of 
any  desired  enlargement,  by  a mere  change  of  focus  and  corresponding 
alteration  of  the  screen’s  distance. 

When  the  telescope  is  used  as  a telescope,  the  great  brightness  and 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  require  to  be  subdued,  to  make  observation 
possible.  It  is  a common  mistake  to  sup[x>so  that  this  can  bo  done  by 
merely  contracting  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  by  a circuhir  dia- 
phragm placed  before  it.  In  practice  this  is  fatal  to  distinct  vision. 
Ca’leris  paribus,  in  telescopic  vision,  the  sharpness  of  definition  is  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  angle  (within  moderate  limits)  which  the  object-glass 
subtends  at  its  focus.  Any  attempt  to  evade  this  law  by  stopping  out 
the  light  by  concentric  annuli  will  bo  found  to  issue  in  worse  confusion. 
To  use  the  full  aperture  of  the  telescope  is  of  jiaramount  necessity  either 
in  viewing  the  sun  or  planets.  If  the  extinction  of  the  light  is  effected 
by  coloured  glasses,  the  best  combinations  I have  yet  found  arc : 1st, 
that  of  two  plane  glasses  of  a shade  between  brown  and  violet,  with  one 
of  a grass-green  hue  interposed ; or  2nd,  of  two  green  glasses,  with  a 
blue  one  coloured  by  cobalt  between  them.  Those  aUow  scarcely  any 
rays  of  the  spectrum  to  j»ss  but  the  yellow  and  less  refrangible  green ; 
and  they  cut  off  almost  all  the  heat.  The  perfection  of  vision  is  at- 
tained by  using  only  the  extreme  red  rays ; but  glasses  which  transmit 
these  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  the  heat  they  allow  to  pass.  What- 
ever combination  of  glasses  be  luied,  they  are,  how'cvcr,  apt  to  crack  and 
fly  to  pieces  through  the  heat  which  they  do  intercept.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  cither  limiting  the  field  of  view  by  a metal  screen  with  a 
small  hole  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  as  recommended  for  trial 
by  WUson,  in  1774,  and  as  practised  with  exccUcnt  effect  by  Mr. 
Dawes  ; or  of  some  construction  of  the  telescojH)  itself,  which,  in  the 
act  of  forming  the  image,  shall  suppress  a very  large  percentage  of 
the  whole  incident  light,  without  preference  of  colour.  Such  is  the 
object  of  the  “ Helioscope  ” described  in  my  “ Cape  Observations,”  • 

• (1847),  page  436. 
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which  utilizes  for  the  formation  of  the  image  only  about  one  900th  part 
of  the  incident  rays,  and  if  a greater  diminution  bo  desired,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  a polarizing  eye-piece.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
construction  will  ere  long  receive  a full  and  satisfactory  trial  at  the 
hands  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  solar  observers  and  practical 
mechanists.  In  default  of  a glass-reflecting  speculum  such  os  this  con- 
struction requires,  and  of  the  prism  recommended  for  a second  reflexion, 
1 have  used  (vide  locum  citatum)  a plane  glass,  roughened  at  the  back, 
interposed  obliquely,  so  as  to  intercept  the  converging  rays  before  form- 
ing the  first  imago,  and  reflect  them  through  the  eye-piece  of  a New- 
tonian telescope  with  great  advantage.  Mr.  Hodgson*  has  recommended, 
and  used  successfully,  a similar  contrivance,  with  a refracting  one. 

Spots  on  the  sun  have  frequently  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  by 
taking  advantage  of  its  proximity  to  the  horizon,  or  of  the  intervention 
of  light  clouds.  Instances  of  the  kind  are  recorded  by  the  annalists 
before  the  invention  of  telescopes — in  a.d.  807  and  IIGO  ; and  since 
by  Galileo  himself,  by  D’Arquier  (April  15,  1764  ; January  30, 1767  ; 
June  6,  1763),  by  Sir  William  Hcrschcl  (April  17, 1779,  September  2, 
1792),  &c.  Only  the  bore  existence  of  a spot,  however,  can  bo  so  dis- 
cemod.  No  details  of  course  can  bo  distinguished.  When  viewed  with 
telescopes,  the  spots  are  seen  to  consist  of  two  very  broadly  distin- 
guished shades  of  darkness : that  of  the  interior  and  smaller  portions, 
or  umbrcB,  being  so  dark  as  to  be  called  in  conunon  parlance  black 
(considerably  less  so,  however,  than  the  body  of  Mercury  or  Venus 
seen  in  transit,  or  the  moon  during  a solar  eclipse) ; the  exterior  and 
larger  (which  usually,  but  not  always,  completely  surrounds  the  umbra) 
of  what  would  bo  termed  in  painting  a half-shade,  and  therefore  called 
the  penumbra.  Occasionally,  but  rarely  in  large  spots,  this  is  alto- 
gether absent.  But  whenever  it  exists  the  lino  of  demarcation  between 
the  shades  is  sharp  and  unequivocal.  So,  at  least,  I have  invariably 
found  it,  and  whenever  a gradation  of  tint  from  one  to  the  other  has 
been  thought  to  have  been  perceived  by  other  observers,  I am  disposed 
to  attribute  it  to  the  optical  mixture  of  the  images  of  the  ragged  edges 
of  the  penumbra  with  the  black  ground  on  which  they  are  projected  on 
the  retina  arising  from  imperfect  definition.  The  point  is  of  extreme 
importance  in  the  physical  theory  of  the  spots.  So  marked  a distinc- 
tion is  altogether  adverse  to  the  idea  of  a luminous  gas  or  fluid,  inde- 
finitely miscible  with,  or  soluble  in,  a non-luminous  transparent  atmo- 
sphere ; while  it  agrees  with  that  of  an  aggregation  of  the  luminous 
matter  in  masses  of  some  considerable  size,  and  some  certain  degree  of 
consistency,  suspended  or  floating  at  a level  determined  by  their  specific 
gravity  in  a non-luminous  fluid ; bo  it  gas,  vapour,  liquid,  or  that  in- 
termediate state  of  gradual  transition  from  liquid  to  vapour,  which  the 
cx|X!riments  of  Cagniard  do  la  Tour  have  placed  visibly  before  us  ; and 
which,  when  we  consider  the  high  temperature  througlunU  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  enormous  pressure  at  the  surface  of  its  solid  globe  (if  it 
have  any  such)  we  cannot  but  believe  to  be  realized  on  the  grandest  scale 
in  solar  physics.  And  this  is  strongly  corroborated  by  a certain  streaky 


* Bojal  Astronomical  Society's  Monthly  Notices,  Dec.  8,  1854. 
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or  furrowed  appoarancio  in  the  penumbras,  directed  always  radially  to  or 
from  the  centre  of  the  lunbra,  as  if  rifted,  and  allowing  the  black  ground 
on  which  they  are  socn  projected  to  appear  through  the  chinks  (sco 
Fig.  3)  : on  ap}>earanco  hkened  in  certain  cases  by  Mr.  Dawes  to  “ bits 
of  straw,”  and  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  asserted  to  bo  distinctly  referable  to 
certain  fusiform,  lanceolate,  or  “ willow-leafed  ” objects  of  definite  size 
and  shape,  superposed  in  general  like  scales,  covering  one  another  par- 
tially (see  Fig.  5),  but  in  the  jsenumbro!,  radially  arranged,  of  which  ho 
conceives  the  whole  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  to  consist.*  It  is  not 
meant  to  assert  that  either  the  penumbrte  or  umbrm  ore  devoid  of  aU 
gradation  of  light.  Both  have  darker  and  lighter  shades,  but 
(esjKicially  as  regards  the  umbrs)  within  far  narrower  limits  of  varia- 
tion. Within  the  latter,  indeed,  which,  up  to  a recent  period,  most  ob- 
servers, after  Sir  William  Hcrschol,  had  agreed  to  regard  os  ojxiuings 
through  which  the  dork  body  of  the  solar  globe  could  bo  socn,  Mr. 
Dawes,  by  the  application  of  his  diaphragm  eye-piece  already  mentioned, 
has  disclosed  the  existence  of  a third,  and  stiU  deeper  definite  shade  of 
darkness,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a nucleus,  or  umbra  of  the  second 
order  (see  Fig.  3b  to  which  wo  propose  henceforward  to  restrict  the  name 
of  “ nucleus.”  Between  the  penumbra,  too,  and  the  general  brightness 
of  the  photosphere,  a suddenness  of  transition  exists,  less  marked,  in- 
deed, than  that  between  it  and  the  nucleus,  and  less  rigidly  preserved, 
but  yet  on  the  whole  exceedingly  striking.  And  the  whole  series  of 
phenomena  strongly  suggests  the  notion  of  three  envelopes  or  veils 
between  the  exterior  transparent  atmosphere  and  the  sun  itself,  the 
two  outer  being  liuninous,  the  inner  probably  only  seen  by  reflocted 
light ; — each  capable  of  being  partially  removed,  either  by  some  emana- 
tion or  upsurging  movement  &om  below,  or  denudation  from  above, 
leaving  a central  opening,  over  which,  when  the  denuding  cause  has 
ceased  its  action,  the  luminous  strata  tend  to  return,  and  spread  them- 
selves equally.  Even  in  such  central  opening,  however,  tlie  darkness 
is  probably  only  relative,  and,  could  the  surrounding  glare  be  com- 
pletely extinguished,  the  light  of  the  central  space  would  probably 
equal  or  exceed  that  of  the  brighter  incaudescence  of  our  furnaces.  It 
is  inconceivable  indeed,  that  the  actual  surface  of  the  solar  globe  {if 
there  be  any  such  definite  surface),  surrounded  os  it  is  by  on  enceinte  of 
such  a temperature  os  that  of  the  photosphere,  should  be  otherwise 
than  in  a state  of  the  most  vivid  incandescence : and  that  it  should 
appear  no  brighter  than  it  does  is  not  the  least  inexplicable  feature  of 
solar  physics.  Can  it  bo  that  the  interposition  of  mixed  metallic 
vapours,  each  specifically  opo(]uo  to  definite  rays  of  the  spectrum  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  penumbral  envelope  may  by  their  joint  absorp- 
tion, cut  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  light  of  ^o  former  ? Ignited, 
transparent,  and  colourless  liquids  or  gases,  it  should  be  observed, 
give  off  no  light  from  their  interior. 

The  forms  of  the  spots  ore  extremely  irregular ; of  the  penumbrm 

* Otlier  observers,  as  I have  recently  been  informed,  consider  Mr.  Nasmyth’s 
“willow-leaf”  figures  as  too  slender  and  pointed,  and  liken  the  forms  rather  to 
that  of  rice-grains. 
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indeed  excessively  so.  As  there  occur  lunbrae  without  penumbroe,  so 
penumbrae  occur  without  umbrae,  but  such  are  usually  only  branches  or 
outlying  portions  of  groups,  or  the  remains  of  a spot  in  tlie  act  of 
obliteration  when  the  lunbra  has  disap]>eared.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  many  iimbne  arc  surrounded  and  connected  into  a group  by  a 
common  jxjnumbra.  This  iudeod  is  almost  always  the  case  with  largo 
spots.  The  umbrae,  when  large,  affect  more  compact  and  rounded  foruis 
than  the  jwniimbraD,  and  the  interior  nuclei  of  Mr.  Dawes  still  more  so. 
On  the  whole  there  is  a certain  tendency  to  the  bizarre  in  all  the  forms, 
which  though  indescribable  in  words  is  higlily  characteristic.  One  of 
Mr.  Howlitt's  drawings  offers  a strange  approximation  to  the  complete 
form  of  a human  skeleton.  A form  not  uncommon,  especially  towards 
the  subsidence  of  a period  of  solar  activity,  is  that  of  a tadpole  with  a 
large  irregular  head  consisting  of  a penumbra  and  several  umbrie,  and 
a curved  i)cnmnbral  tail  dotteil  with  smaller  ones  (see  Figs.  4,  8).  This 
form  of  spot  has  been  noticed  by  some  observers,  among  others  by 
Picard  in  1671,  as  recalling  the  outline  of  a scorpion  (Fig.  6).  The 
larger  umbra)  are  often  crossed  (Fig.  1),  or  nearly  crossed  (Fig.  2),  by 
narrow  bridges  of  light,  rarely  penumbral,  most  iisually  of  the  full 
brilliancy  of  the  jihotosphere,  or  even  sur])assing  it.  In  many  cases 
they  are  irregularly'  rounded  on  three  sides,  and  sharply  cut  as  if 
snipj)e<l  by  scissors  on  the  fourth,  and  to  such  sharp  edges  there  is 
often  no  jwnumbral  border.  Lastly,  spots  are  much  more  commonly 
coimocted  in  groups  than  quite  insulated, and  very  frequently  affect  linear 
sequences,  oblique  to  the  imrallel  of  solar  latitude  in  which  they  occiu- ; 
the  line  of  direction  being  towards  a point  in  the  sim’s  equator  preceding 
the  situation  of  the  sjx)t  in  longitude  (see  Fig.  7). 

Large  sjmts,  or  groups,  are  almost  always  attended  by  neighbouring 
faeulce,  which  are  streaks,  or  vein- like  api)caranees,  more  or  less  crooked 
and  branching,  of  brighter  light  than  the  general  photosphere.  They 
are  much  more  consiiicuous,  however,  near  the  borders  of  the  visible 
disc  than  towards  its  centre,  a fact  strongly  indicative  of  their  elcva- , 
tion,  as  ridges  or  heaps  of  the  luminous  matter,  which  so  rising  above 
the  denser  regions  of  the  circumfusod  atmosphere,  have  their  light 
projK>rtionally  less  enfeebled  by  its  absorption.  On  the  other  hand  they 
are  never  traced  fairly  up  to  the  actual  edge  of  the  disc — where  the 
absorption  of  the  solar  atmosphere  is  so  great  as  to  extinguish  (according 
to  Chacomac)  nearly  half  the  light— a proof  that  their  elevation  is  far 
from  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  that  atmosphere,  and  that  they  are 
not  identical  with  the  “ red  flames  ” seen  on  the  limb  of  the  sim  in  total 
eclipses.  Indeed  the  latter  ap|x»r  indiscriminately  round  every  portion 
of  the  disc,  whereas  the  foculic  are  never  seen  in  the  sun's  polar  regions. 
Neither  is  the  connection  of  the  spots  with  faculro  one  of  reciprocity, 
for  the  latter  are  often  seen  where  no  spots  exist. 

When  spots  on  the  sun's  surface  are  viewed  from  day  to  day,  they 
are  seen  to  undergo  great  changes  in  form,  size,  and  relative  sitiution 
inter  ae,  os  well  ns  to  be  curried  roimd  by  a common  movement ; 
evidently  due  to  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis  in  the  same  direction, 
and  neoi'ly  in  the  same  plane  os  that  of  the  planetary  movements ; and 
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from  this  latter  movement,  by  tracing  the  apparent  paths  of  individual 
spots  across  the  dLsc,  the  time  of  that  rotation  was  early  concluded, 
approximately  by  Galileo  himself,  and  with  more  exactness  by  the  use 
of  micrometrio  measures  by  his  successors — us  well  as  the  position  of 
its  axis  in  space,  or,  which  comos  to  the  same  tiling,  the  inclination  of 
its  equator  to  the  ecliptic  and  tlio  longitude  of  its  ascending  and 
descending  nodes.  As  roganls  these  latter  particulars,  the  results 
arrived  at  by  various  observers  and  computists,  esjxK,ially  the  more 
modem  ones  (Lalandc,  Fixlmillner,  Bohm,  Laugier,  and  Carrington), 
arc  in  os  gotsl  accordance  os  could  be  expected,  and  may  be  stated  at 
7°  15'  for  the  inclination  of  the  axis,  and  73"  40'  for  the  longitude  of 
the  ascending  node  for  1850  ; so  that  the  north  polo  of  the  sun's  axis 
points  nearly  to  the  star  tt  Draeonis,  and  the  south  to  a PliUei.  As 
regards  the  time  of  rotation,  however,  the  disagreement  is  more  con- 
siderable, for  a reason  which  will  presently  appear. 

Few  spots,  and  those  only  very  large  ones  or  groups  of  such,  are 
pemianent  enough  to  be  traced  through  more  than  one  or  two  succes- 
sive revolutions  of  the  sun.  Instances  of  three  or  four  retiums  aro 
extremely  rare.  Schwabe,  however,  in  1840,  saw  the  same  spot  eight 
times  in  the  middle  of  its  course  over  the  disc,  having  made  seven  full 
revolutions  between  May  11  and  November  16.  Single  spots,  or 
small  groups,  undergo  such  changes  in  a few  days  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable,  and  many  originate  and  die  out  during  a single  transit. 
The  origin  of  a spot  when  it  can  be  observed,  is  usually  traceable  to 
some  of  those  minute  pores,  or  dots,  which  sti]>ple  the  sun’s  surface,  and 
which  begin  to  increase,  to  assume  an  umbral  blackness,  and  acquire  a 
visible  and  at  first  very  irregular  and  changeable  shaix;.  It  is  not 
till  it  has  attained  some  measurable  size  that  a penumbra  begins  to  bo 
fonno<l,  a circumstance  strongly  favouring  the  origination  of  the  spot  in 
a disturbance  from  bolow,  upward;  — vice  versa,  as  the  spots  decoy,  they 
become  bridged  across,  the  mnbrEe  divide,  diminish  in  size,  a:id  close  up, 
leaving  the  penumbrso.  which  by  degrees  also  contract  and  disai)])ear. 
The  evanescence  of  a spot  is  usually  more  gradual  than  its  formation. 
According  to  Professor  Peters  and  Mr.  Carrington,  neighbouring 
groups  of  sj)ots  show  a tendency  to  recede  from  one  another. 

The  clianges  undergone  in  a few  hours  by  large  sjxits,  or  among 
grouiis,  are  such  us  to  alter  visibly  their  shujxis  and  relative  situations, 
and  from  day  to  day  to  transiV)nu  them  entirely.  Profes.sor  Wtdf 
observetl  one  on  March  10,  1861,  which  in  the  short  interval  of 
111.  17m.  underwent,  not  merely  visible  but  enormous  changes,  altering 
its  whole  asjxict.  And  wlien  it  is  remembered  that  a single  second  on 
the  sun’s  sui-face  (seen  from  the  earth)  corresponds  to  46  ) miles  linear 
measure,  and  a square  second  (almost  the  minimum  visibile)  to  upwards 
of  20,000  square  miles,  we  need  not  to  be  told  that  such  changes  imply 
movements  of  a rapidity  to  which  our  fiercest  hurricanes  offer  no  ap- 
proach ; so  that  the  term  “ viscous,”  which  has  been  applied  by  some  to 
the  fluid  in  which  the  photosphere  floats,  is  in  the  last  degree  inap- 
propriate. Mr.  Dawes  and  Mr.  Birt  have  observctl  the  mnbro!  of  spots 
in  some  cases  to  rotate  as  it  were  slowly  on  their  centres. 
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The  earliest  observers  of  tho  solar  spots  were  led  to  notico  the  fact 
of  their  total  absence  in  the  circumpolar  regions  of  the  sun’s  surface, 
and  we  find  it  already  remarked  by  Scheiner  that  their  appearance  is 
confined  to  a zone  extending  to  30“  or  35”  in  latitude  on  either  side  of 
his  equator.  All  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  this.  Only 
one  fully-authenticated  observation  (by  M.  Peters,  in  1846)  is  ail- 
duced  of  a spot  in  m high  a North  latitude  as  50”,  and  a double  one 
has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Carrington  in  44“  S.  The  equator  itself  is, 
however,  rarely  visited  by  them,  and  this  paucity  usually  extends  over 
an  equatorial  zone,  from  8°  N.  to  8“  S.  latitude.  From  these  Uinits 
to  20"  latitude  on  either  side  extends  tho  region  of  their  most  frequent 
occurrence.  Moreover  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  very  spotty  states 
of  the  sun  to  observe  some  one  {Hvrallel  of  latitude  dotted  out  as  it 
were  on  the  disc  by  a more  or  less  continuous  lino  of  spots  extending 
across  or  nearly  across  tho  whole  disc,  and  that  occasionally  in  both 
hemispheres.  (See  Fig.  7.) 

No  one  meridian  of  the  sun,  however,  is  foimd  to  be  especially 
abundant  in  them,  nor  has  observation  yet  pointed  out  any  particular 
localHy  on  that  globe,  at  or  near  which  a spot  more  frequently  breaks 
out  than  at  any  other  on  the  sumo  parallel,  a circumstance  conclusivo 
against  tlioir  owing  their  origin  to  volcanic  eruptions  or  any  simply 
local  causes. 

The  sun  is  not  equally  spotted  at  all  times.  Many  months  and 
sometimes  whole  years  have  elapsed  without  the  notice  of  a spot.  In 
others,  for  months,  nay  years  together,  they  have  been  remarkable  for 
number  and  magnitude.  It  seems  to  have  been  a very  general  belief  up 
to  the  epoch  of  Professor  Schwabe’s  observations  already  mentioned,  that 
this  variety  was  purely  casual,  and  altogether  irregular.  But  tho  evidence 
obtained  by  M.  Schwabe,  ol»orving  &>m  1826  to  1860,  on  an  average 
300  days  jxir  annum,  during  each  of  which  tho  number  of  groups  and 
single  spots  was  registered,  clearly  established  a periodicity.  Thus,  in 
1833,  1843,  1866,  very  few  groups  were  seen,  and  on  nearly  half  tho 
days  of  observation  tho  sun  was  spotless  ; while  in  1828,  1837,  1848, 
1859,  and  1860,  tho  number  of  groups  vras  extraordinary,  and  not  one 
spotless  day  occurred ; while  tho  intermodiato  years  exhibited  a 
regular  alternate  increase  and  decrease.  A period  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  in  duration  was  thus  indicated.  It  became  therefore  exceedingly 
interesting  to  ascertain,  by  tho  collection  and  comparison  of  all  tho  ol^ 
servations  recorded  of  the  sun’s  state  since  tho  first  discovery  of  tho 
spots,  whether  this  alteration  of  periods  of  excitement  and  quiescence 
would  be  corroborated  or  not.  This  task  (one  of  no  slight  labour)  has 
been  accomplished  with  extraonlinary  devotion  and  perseverance  by 
Dr.  Rudolf  Wolf,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Zurich,  who  in  a series  of 
Essays  communicated  to  and  published  by  the  Zurich  Society  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  has  collected  from  every  available  source  the  whole 
literature  of  tho  subject,  and  subjected  tho  totality  of  the  recorded  ob- 
servations to  a most  careful  and  searching  scrutiny.  In  so  doing  he 
has  been  enabled  to  assign,  on  what  appears  to  us  sufficient  evidence  in 
general,  and  in  most  cases  decisive,  tho  following  ejtochs  of  minima 
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of  solar  activity  (as  evinced  by  tlio  production  of  spots),  with  the  inter- 
vals elapsed  between  each,  vi*. : — 


Minima,  2 

IntenraU. 

Minima, 

Intcn’als, 

AJ>,  • 

Y*are, 

Years. 

lClO-8 
lGlU-0 
10.14 -0 
1645-0 
10.55-0 

8-2? 
150? 
11-0 
10-0 
11-0 
12-5 
100 
8 5 
14-0 
11-0 
10-5 

1733-5 

1745-0 

1755-7 

1700-5 

1775-8 

11- 5 
10-7 
10-8 

9-3 

9-0 

13-7 

12- 0 
12  7 
10-G 
10-2 
12-2 

1060-0 

1079-5 

1089-5 

1784-8 
1798-5 
1810  5 

1098-0 
1712-0 
1723  0 
1733  5 

1823-2 
1833-8 
1844  0 
1850-2 

The  mean  interval  is  or,  considering  that  the  two  first  epochs 

are  necessarily  somewhat  uncertain,  very  nearly  ll'  jth,  or  nino 
complete  perioils  in  a century ; and  the  moan  epoch  1799'24,  which  is 
so  nearly  ISOO’O,  that  as  a convenient  date  for  memory  the  oommcncc- 
ment  of  the  terminal  year  of  each  century  may  be  taken  ns  a starting 
point.  The  comparison  of  epochs  of  maximum  activity  loads  to  a 
similar  conclusion  as  to  the  length  of  the  average  period ; but  these 
epochs  are  less  definitely  marked,  and  subject  to  greater  deviations  from 
their  average  places  than  the  minima  which,  themselves,  as  is  evident 
from  the  above  synojms,  are  subject  to  pretty  considerable  irregu- 
larities. Gienerally  sjtcaking  there  appears  a tendency  in  the  maxima 
to  anticipate  the  middle  time  betw'cen  the  consecutive  minima,  the 
interval  ll’ll  being  divided  into  two  unequal  sub-intervals  of  4^‘77, 
and  6^‘34. 

Professor  Wolf  estimates  the  solar  activity  on  any  day  by  adding 
together  the  number  of  individual  spot*  countoil  on  the  disc  and  ten 
times  the  number  of  group*.  This  is  to  a certain  extent  arbitrary. 
But  some  rule  must  be  adopted  for  calculation,  and  it  woidd  not  bo 
easy  to  propose  one  less  open  to  objection.  Taking  the  total  so  obtained 
for  each  day  for  the  measure  of  that  day’s  activity,  and  thence  calcula- 
ting the  mean  yearly  activity,  and  the  mean  during  each  period,  ho  has 
arrived  at  some  very  striking  and  remarkable  conclnsionB,  which 
may  bo  thus  stated.  1st.  If  a series  of  equal  distances  bo  marke«l 
off  in  a line  to  represent  years,  and  on  the  middle  of  each  an  ordinate 
erected  representing  tho  mean  annual  activity,  their  extremities  be- 
ing joined  by  a curve ; this  wiU,  of  course,  exhibit  a series  of  waves 
averaging  ll'll  years  in  breadth.  Now  it  is  founil  that  tho  summits 
of  these  waves  (and  also  their  depressions)  are  of  very  unequal  heights, 
and  that  (regarding  their  summits  only)  the  curve  connecting  these 
exhibits  again  a series  of  larger  waves,  occupying,  from  summit  to 
summit,  a breadth  of  about  56  years,  or  (?)  five  times  the  length  of  tho 
smaller  period,  the  maximtun  value  of  its  ordinate  being  nearly  double 
of  the  minimum.  In  other  words,  besides  the  shorter  period  of  H‘ll 
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years  in  which  the  solar  activity  fluctuates  from  nil,  or  nearly,  so  to  a 
maximum  and  back  again,  it  is  subject  to  another  and  larger  period  of 
66  years  (55'55  ?),  during  which  the  extent  of  the  former  fluctuation  is 
nearly  doubled.  The  maximum  of  this  greater  fluctuation  may  pro- 
visionally bo  placed  about  the  years  1780  and  1836.  2nd.  Another 
conclusion  hardly  le.ss  interesting  is,  that  in  adjacent  or  nearly  adjacent 
11-year  periods  of  unequal  length,  a greater  degree  of  activity  during 
the  shorter  /ends  to  compeusato  in  the  total  number  of  spots  produced, 
for  a less  energy  in  the  longer. 

These  results  are  in  a high  degree  enigmatical,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  no  clear  account  of  them  has  been  given.  Were  the  spots 
sufficiently  large  and  numerous  to  produce  any  considerable  defalcation 
of  light  they  would  place  the  sun  at  once  in  the  class  of  variable  stars, 
which  present  distinct  and  marked  analogies  in  respect  of  their  laws 
of  periodicity  and  sub-jieriodicity,  such  os  at  all  events  point  to  a 
<X)mmon  explanation  of  the  two  phenomena.  Meanwhile  it  must  l)e 
noted  that  in  the  planetary  revolutions  we  find  no  such  jxiriods  as  11 J 
and  55^  years,  and  although  both  Professors  Wolf  and  Schmidt  have 
bcstoweil  some  [lains  on  the  inquiry  whether  the  application  of  equa- 
tions or  terms  depending  on  the  hcliooentric  longitudes  of  the  planets 
may  not  eliminate  some  portion  of  the  observed  irregularities  in  the 
recurrence  of  the  minima  of  the  11 -year  period,  it  does  not  yet  appear 
that  any  dependable  result  of  this  kind  has  been  arrived  at.  Indeed, 
the  data  have  not  sufficient  precision,  nor  does  the  series  of  observations 
embrace  a sufiicient  time  to  load  ns  to  expect  it. 

As  regards  the  number  of  spots  in  each  year  and  in  ilifierent 
montlis  of  the  same  year,  however.  Dr.  Wolf  (‘Mittheilungen,’  No.  X.) 
seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  from  the  examination  of  Schwabe’s 
observations  from  1826  to  1848  that  sub-jieriods  depending  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  Earth  and  of  Venus  do  really  exist.  Thus,  ho  finds 
a perceptibly  greater  degree  of  apparent  activity  to  prevail  annually 

on  the  average  of  montlis  of  September January,  than  in  the 

other  months  of  each  year — and  again  by  projecting  all  the  results  in 
a continuous  curve  he  finds  in  it  a series  of  small  undulations  suc- 
ceeding each  other  at  an  average  interval  of  7‘65  months,  or  0‘637 
year.  Now  the  periodic  time  of  Venus  (225  days)  reduced  to  a fraction 
of  the  year  is  0-616,  a coincidence  certainly  near  enough  to  warrant 
some  considerable  suspicion  of  a physical  coimection. 

Yet  more  enigmatical  is  the  connection  which  has  liecn  oonsidcrixl 
to  subsist  betw-een  the  mean  annual  abimdance  of  solar  spots  and  the 
extent  of  mean  anmwl  fluctuation  obsei-vable  in  the  magnetic  elements 
which  determine  the  position  of  the  neeille.  Dr.  Lament,  of  Munich, 
it  would  apjxar,  was  the  first  who  noticed  a periodical  incraisc  and 
decrease  in  the  anniuil  amount  of  variation  of  the  magnetic  declina- 
tion— the  period  assigned  by  him  being  about  ten  yeare.  In  his 
‘ Ecsultato  der  Mag.  Obs.  zn  Miinchen,’  published  in  1846,  he  states 
the  amount  of  the  mean  daily  variation  in  declination  for  the  eleven 
years  from  1834  to  184.5  inclusive,  which  exhibit  an  increase  from 
8'-25  in  1834  to  12'-90  in  1836,  whence  a gradual  and  stciody  decline  to 
7'-41  in  1844.  And  from  this  (which  as  wo  now  perceive  falls  in  per- 
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fectly  with  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  spots  in  that  interval,  but 
without  reference  to  them)  he  drew  the  conclusion  above  mentioned.  A 
similar  result  was  annoimcod  in  1 852  by  General  Sabine,  and  extended  to 
all  the  magnetic  elements— connecting  the  pcriotlicity  with  that  of  the 
spots,  but  assuming  a period  of  ten  years  in  accordance  with  M. 
Schwabe’s  first  conclusion— and  to  this  period  of  magnetic  change 
General  Sabine  we  believe  is  still  disposed  to  adhere.  Professor 
Wolf,  however,  who  has  instituted  the  same  system  of  inquiry  into  all 
available  observations  of  magnetic  declination,  finds  this  element  at 
least  (so  far  as  dependable  observations  exist)  to  vary  in  so  perfect 
accordance  with  his  law  of  solar  activity  that  a table  of  its  mean  annual 
amounts  as  estimated  in  the  manner  above  stated  is  convertible  by  a 
mere  change  of  scale  and  the  use  of  a multiplier  constant  for  each 
magnetic  observatory,  into  a table  of  moan  decimal  variations  for  the 
same  years  in  each.  It  will  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  earlier 
data  here  are  sparingly  scattered,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  assort 
the  absolute  generality  of  this  conclusion  in  the  face  of  that  to  which 
the  Astronomer  lioyal  has  been  letl  by  his  recent  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  Greenwich  magnetic  observations  from  1841  to  1857,  viz. : 
that  from  the  rapid  decrease  of  dimension  in  the  projected  curves  for 
the  several  years  from  1848  to  1857,  their  forms  remaining  the  same 
he  is  led  to  believe  that  in  this  interval  “some  great  cnsmical  change 
has  come  upon  the  earth  affecting  terrestrial  magnetism.”  We  should 
not  pass  qmto  unnoticed,  however,  that,  granting  the  correctue,ss  of 
tlio  epoch  of  maximum  (1836j  of  Dr.  Wolf  s longer  jieriod  of  5(5  years, 
this  precise  interval  of  time  would  fall  upon  the  most  rapid  downwanl 
swoop  of  his  average  curve  of  maxima  duiing  its  progro.ss  from  the 
maximum  of  1836  to  that  of  1892. 

A connection  between  the  periixlieity  of  the  spots  and  the  recurrence  of 
great  displays  of  aurora  borealis  has  also  been  surmised,  and  was,  indeed, 
suggested  as  a possibility  by  Mairau  more  than  a century  ago.  The 
recent  researches  of  Profc-ssor  Fritz,  grounded  on  a diligent  assemblage 
and  collection  of  reawded  auroras  iustituto.!  by  Dr.  Wolf,  the  late 
Professor  Olmstotl,  and  others,  liave  placed  this  connection  in  a very 
distinct  light,  and  shown  not  only  that  the  11-year  peritxl  of  the  sjx>ts 
has  its  parallel  in  the  annual  frequency  of  aun)ras,  bf)th  in  respect  of 
nmnbor  and  the  ep(x:h8  of  niinimimi,  but  also  that  the  long  period  of 
56  years  is  represented  in  that  phenomenon,  and,  in  fact,  agrees  bettor 
in  indicating  epochs  of  extrajmlinary  abundance  and  paucity  than  a 
longer  period  of  65  years  proposed  by  Olmsted,  without  reference  to 
the  spots.  To  dilate  on  the  steps  of  this  inquiry  would  leiul  us  beyond 
our  limits,  and  we  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  another  class  of 
phenomena,  to  which  observations  of  Mr.  Carrington,  from  1853  to 
1861,  recently  published  with  the  liberal  aid  of  a grant  from  the  lioyal 
Society,  have  given  a very  prominent  ilcgree  of  interest,  as  affonling  at 
length  a glimpse — if  not  of  the  physical  cause  in  which  the  s|Kits 
originate,  at  least  of  the  working  of  a mechanism  through  which  that 
cause  may  possibly  produce  its  effect. 

Wo  have  alreatly  noticed,  that  wliile  the  results  obtained  by 
different  observers  and  compitists  as  to  the  position  of  the  sun’s  axis  of 
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rotation  derived  from  the  paths  of  the  spots  across  his  disc  agree  on 
the  whole  satisfactorily,  no  such  gocxl  ucainlance  is  fonud  between  the 
times  of  rotation  so  deduced.  Gkililoo  eoucludetl  from  his  observations 
(of  course  rudely)  a synodic  periotl  of  28  days  ; Scheiner,  in  1630,  of  26 
or  27,  corrosjwuding  to  a sidereal  periial  of  25^,  or  thercalxmts ; 
Cassini,  25’50  ; Lalandc,  25‘42  ; Laugier,  as  a mean  result,  25'34  ; 
Kysicus,  26'09  ; and  Boelun,  2fi’32  ; the  discordance  between  which  is 
too  great  to  bo  considered  satisfactory.  Observers,  moreover,  had 
noticed  that,  not  only  diflerent  sj)ots  gave  different  results,  but  that  the 
same  spot  observed  in  several  successive  revolutions  gave  results  greatly 
at  variance  with  each  other.  Thus  the  observations  of  M.  Laugier 
affonled  periods  varying  from  24'88  to  26'23  days;  and  Professor 
Feamley  of  Christiania,  from  observations  of  a very  remarkable  spot 
in  1857,  which  presented  itself  throe  times  on  the  disc,  deduceil  a 
series  of  peril  mIs  from  its  ^mssages  across  and  reajipearances  on  the  disc, 
of  25'46,  25'67,  25-83,  25'87,  and  26"23  days,  respectively  and  succes- 
sively. Such  differences  arc  far  too  great  to  have  arisen  from  error  of 
observation,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  proper  motion  of  the  spots 
themselves  relative  to  the  Ixxly  of  the  sun,  arising  from  their  floating  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  of  which  their  relative  change  of  heliographieal 
situation  suffices  of  itself  to  indicate  the  movement.  This  amclusion 
was  drawn  by  M.  Peters,  from  an  elaborate  series  of  observations  made 
in  1845-6,  in  which  ho  first  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  j)eriod  of 
rotation  deiluced  from  such  observations  is  tfiat  of  the  sim’s  atmosphere, 
not  of  its  globe,  and  is  affected,  for  any  jiarticular  spot,  by  whatever 
atmospheric  drift,  jicrmanont  or  tempon»ry,  may  suljsist  in  the  region 
occupied  by  it.  Thus  u way  was  ojienwl  by  a.ssiduous  observations  of 
the  spots  to  a knowledge  of  the  existence  and  laws  (if  any)  of  the  stilar 
atmospheric  currents.  About  the  same  time  was  put  forth  by  the 
author  of  this  notice,  a surmise,  from  the  law  of  distribution  of  the 
spots  in  two  tnipical  belts,  with  an  intermediate  s]x>tlcss  equatorial 
zone,  that  tlicir  origin  might  perhaps  be  sought  in  regular  solar  winds, 
analogous  in  their  essential  features  to  our  tiude-winds,  and  owing 
their  origin  to  a different  rate  of  emission  of  heat  in  the  equatorial  and 
jX)lar  regions,  and  a consequent  difference  of  temperatm^  in  the  two 
regions.*  On  the  occasion  of  the  spot-minimum  of  1855-6,  Mr.  Car- 
rington, who  from  1858  downwards  had  been  assiduously  and  sys- 
tematiailly  observing  them,  was  led  to  make  a very  important  remark 
ns  to  the  distribution  of  the  spots  in  latitude.  He  found  that,  as  the 
epoch  of  the  minimmn  drew  on,  their  average  heliographieal  latitude 
decreasctl ; the  higher  latitudes  beyond  20"  N.  and  S.  becoming 
dcsei'ted,  while  the  equatorial  zone  became  comparatively  more  and 
more  frequented  by  them ; and  this  went  on  steadily  till  the  epoch  of 
the  minimum  was  attaineil.  After  this  a sudden  and  most  decided 
change  took  place.  The  equator  was  deserted,  and  on  the  reapjiear- 
nnee  of  the  spots  their  average  latitudes,  N.  and  S.,  were  found  to 
exceed  20°,  the  intermoiliate  zone  being  now  as  remarkable  for  their 
relative  paucity  as  it  was  before  for  their  relative  abundance.  On 
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Boarching  former  records,  Dr.  Wolf  ascertained  from  the  observations 
of  Professor  Boelim  in  1833-4-5-6,  including  the  minimum  of  1833-4, 
that  the  same  phenomenon  had  then  also  occurred,  the  average  lati- 
tudes of  the  spots  in  1833  having  been  9°  9',  while  in  1834,  the  year 
iimnediately  subsequent  to  the  minimum,  it  had  risen  by  a similar 
sudden  spring  to  25°  O',  after  which  (ns  was  also  the  case  in  Mr.  Car- 
rington’s observations)  it  gradually  de>clinetl  to  the  normal  state. 
Whether  this  be  a general  rule,  remains  to  bo  seen.  If  so,  it  cannot 
but  stand  in  immediate  and  most  impii-tant  connection  with  the 
periodicity  itscK,  as  well  ns  with  the  physical  process  in  which  the 
sp>ts  originate.  Meanwhile,  however,  an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
of  detennining  the  sun’s  period  of  rotation  by  a great  many  equatorial 
spots,  as  well  as  by  those  in  high  latitudes.  The  results  have  been 
computed  and  synoptically  tabulated  with  consummate  skill  and  dili- 
gence by  Mr.  Carrington,  in  the  extensive  and  laborious  work  already 
citc<l,  and  lead  to  the  following  general  and  highly-rcmarkable  con- 
clusion— m.  that  the  period  of  rotation  as  deduced  from  spots  in 
different  latitudes  increases  with  the  latitude  so  far  as  50°  (beyond 
which  no  observations  are  attainable),  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
equatorial  regions  of  the  photosphere  revolve  considerably  faster  than 
the  jKtlar.  Acconling  to  the  law  of  dependence  between  the  rotatory 
velocity  and  the  corresponding  latitude  assigned  by  Mr.  Carrington,* 
the  difference  amounts  to  no  less  than  5‘89  days,  the  sidereal  revolution 
at  the  equator  being  30'86  days,  and  at  the  pile  (suppising  the  same 
law  carried  on  up  to  the  p'le)  24’97  days.  At  50°  hel.  lat.,  the  revo- 
lution would  be  completed  in  28'36  days. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  implied  in  the  law  so  cbsclosed.  This 
will  dejiend  much  on  the  supposition  we  may  make  respecting  the 
rotation  of  the  interior  globe,  of  which  wo  are  left  in  complete 
ignorance.  As  extreme  hypitheses  we  may  suppose  its  rotation  to  bo 
perfonned  in  the  least  of  the  above-named  times,  or  in  the  greatest  ; 
or,  as  a mezzo  termine,  in  the  intermediate  period  last  mentioned. 

I.  On  the  first  hypothesis,  the  equator  and  the  photosphere  above 
it  will  be  relatively  at  rest,  and  wo  shall  have  in  analogy  to  the  state 
of  things  prevalent  hero  on  earth,  a region  of  ctjuatorial  calm,  not 
much  disturbed  for  some  small  number  of  d^recs,  &c.,  to  the  North 
or  South.  As  the  latitude  increases,  the  photosphere,  revolving  in 
continually  longer  and  longer  time,  will  hig  more  and  more  behind  the 
surface  of  the  globe  for  the  time  beneath,  the  result  being  of  course 
what  we  should  call  an  “ East  wind,”  or  relative  current  fiom  East 
to  West,  increasing  in  intensity  with  the  increase  of  latitude,  and 
attaining,  according  to  Mr.  Carrington’s  formula,  a maximum  of  in- 
tensity (estimated  by  the  linear  amount  of  momentary  retardation)  at 

• Mr.  Carrington's  formula  for  the  amount  of  diurnal  rotatory  movement  in 
longitude  for  a spot  in  latitude  I ia  865' — 165'  (sin.  l)i,  which  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  700' 4-  lO.’i'  (log.  I)>,  which,  however,  he  repudiates  ns  representing 
the  ohservationB  less  closely. 

t Greot  and  habitual  confusion  arises  from  the  use  of  the  words  East,  West, 
Eosterly,  Westerly,  as  indicating  direction.  By  an  East  wind,  wc  would  be  under- 
stood to  meon  a wind  blowing  from  tbe  East;  by  an  Easterly  current  or  (bift, 
whether  of  air  or  water,  one  which  sets  from  West  toxcardA  the  East. 
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52°  49'  hel.  lat. : that  is  to  say,  almost  exactly  at  the  latitude  where 
the  B]x>ts  cease  to  afifonl  us  any  furtlier  information.  Its  velocity 
estimated  as  a surface  current  at  this  latitude  would  be  357  miles  per 
hour. 

There  is  a considerable  analogy  in  such  a system  of  movements  to 
our  N.E.  and  8.E.  trade-winds.  These  also  are  nil  in  intensity  on  the 
equator,  and  increase  in  strength  with  the  latitude,  up  to  a certain 
maximmii.  This,  it  is  true,  occurs  in  a considerably  lower  latitude  than 
53",  but  in  our  ignorance  of  the  law  of  distribution  of  temperature  over 
the  sun’s  surface,  this  can  hardly  bo  considered  a fatal  objection, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  very  moilerate  velocity  (for  such  a 
globe  as  the  sun)  assigned  as  their  maximiun.  To  render  it  ap- 
plicable, the  photosphere  (within  the  maculiferous  region)  must  bo 
assumed  to  float,  and  be  entirely  contained  in  the  indraft  current  (that 
which  sets  towards  the  sun’s  equator),  and  this  must  also  bo  (within 
that  region)  the  upper  current,  to  j>rovide  for  the  carrying  back  into 
the  circulation  and  redistribution  of  its  matter  (perhaps  in  a less 
Imninous  state)  over  the  general  surface,  by  tbo  lower : constituting 
possibly  the  lower  envelope  which  forms  the  penumbra  of  a spot ; the 
spot  itself,  both  umbra  and  peniunbro,  being  a region  in  which,  owing 
to  some  cause  of  distiu-bauce,  the  movement  of  the  lower  current  is 
arrested,  and  thrown  into  e»ldies  and  ripples.  In  this  view  of  tilings, 
the  temjierature  of  the  equatorial  atmosphere  must  be  supposed 
gcnemlly  lower  than  that  of  the  polar,  which  is  not  incomjiatiblo  with, 
but  on  the  contrary  may  be  caused  by,  a mere  copious  emission  of  heat 
from  the  former  region,  wliich,  as  Professor  Seechi  assures  us,  is  really 
the  cose. 

II.  On  the  second  of  our  two  extreme  hypotheses,  that  which  makes 
the  globe  of  the  sun  revolve  in  SO^-SG,  the  conclusion  is  very  ob- 
vious. As  the  solar  atmosphere  must  then  in  its  entirety  revolve 
quicker  than  the  encloseil  globe,  there  must  prevail  at  every  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  latter  a steady  and  uniform  West  uind,  increasing 
regularly  in  intensity  from  nil  at  the  poles,  up  to  880  miles  per  hour 
at  the  equator.  As  this  current  must  continually  tend  to  accelerate 
the  rotation  of  the  globe  by  friction,  which  by  the  law  of  reaction  must 
tend  to  induce  a state  of  relative  quiescence,  while  yet  the  exterior 
current  is  maintained  unabated— this  can  only  be  by  a force  ah  extra, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  fall  bock  nixm  for  such  a force  but  the  friction 
of  external  matter  circulating  round  the  sun  according  to  the  laws  of 
planetary  motion,  and  that  of  the  zodiacal  light  (the  plane  of  whoso 
greatest  extension  according  to  the  best  account  we  have  of  it,  coin- 
cides with  the  sun’s  equat<ir)  is  ready  at  hand.  In  that  case  between 
a rotation  in  25  days,  that  of  the  ])hutoBphere,  and  3 hours  that  of 
planetary  matter  revolving  freely  at  1- 1 0th  of  the  sun’s  radius  above  its 
surface,  i.  e.  between  a velocity  of  4,609  miles  per  hour  in  the  former, 
and  1,012,000  in  the  latter  ctise,  every  intermediate  gradation  of 
velocity  must  subsist,  while  between  the  photosphere  and  the  globe  a 
difference  of  velocity  of  only  880  miles  per  hour  exists. 

However  enormous  this  velocity  of  the  external  matter,  and  what- 
»‘vor  the  density  we  may  attribute  to  it,  we  have  to  accept  this  last- 
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mentioned  acceleration  in  the  (no  doubt  excee<lingly  rare)  matter  of  the 
Bolar  atmoephere  at  the  level  of  the  photosphere,  as  the  measure  of  the 
final  result  of  its  impact  and  friction.  And  on  the  theory  of  the  frictional 
generation  of  the  sun’s  heat,  it  is  the  amount  of  vis  viva  so  delivered 
into  the  sun  to  which  wo  have  to  look  for  the  maintenance  of  its  supply 
of  heat.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  adduce  arguments,  to  show  the 
utter  inailequacy  of  the  cause  to  produce  the  effect.  If  this  be  all,  the 
origin  of  the  solar  heat  is  as  much  a mystery  as  over. 

III.  The  intermediate  hypothesis  may  be  very  smnmarily  dismissed. 
It  has  not  the  merits  of  either  extreme,  and  is  in  contradiction  to 
both.  It  supposes  a permanent  west  wind  on  the  equator,  and  is  there- 
fore inconsistent  with  any  Etesian, theory  (of  a system  of  trades  and 
anti-trades) — and  a permanent  set  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  beyond  a 
given  latitude,  to  the  westward,  equally  contradictory  to  the  theory  of 
an  external  drift,  the  result  of  planetary  circulation. 

Between  the  two  extreme  hypotheses  there  would  seem  to  exist  a 
crucial  means  of  discrimination.  The  first  undoubtedly  seems  to 
presume  an  average  tendency  of  the  spots  towards  the  sun’s  equator, 
while  the  latter  involves  no  conclusion  cither  to  that  or  the  contrary 
effect.  On  this  point  however,  observation  is  not  very  positive.  Pro- 
fessor Peters  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  such  a tendency,  while  Mr. 
Carrington  seems  to  think  the  contrary.  His  synoptic  table  (Observation 
of  Solar  Spots,  p.  220)  exhibits  an  average,  though  very  small  prepon- 
derance, in  favour  of  a general  movement  towards  the  poles,  on  either  side 
of  the  equator — but  the  individual  differences,  to  whatever  caase 
attributable  are  so  very  much  greater,  as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in 
such  a conclusion.  From  the  result  of  Pn)fessor  Feamley’s  observations 
on  the  Bj)ot  of  1857,  whose  perioils  of  return  went  on  successively 
increasing  on  each  reappearance  of  the  spot,  it  may  fairly  bo  concluded 
that  the  spot  was  receding  from  the  equator.  Unfortunately  I have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  such  was  really  the  case. 

Mr.  Carrington  puts  forth  a surmise  (p.  248)  whether  some  part  of 
the  irregularity  in  the  maculiferous  activity  of  the  sun  may  not  arise 
from  the  action  of  Jupiter  on  the  zodiacal  light.  To  appretiate  the 
probability  of  this  wo  have  only  to  consider — 1st.  That  the  zodiacal 
light  can  hardly  extend  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  earth— assuredly  not 
its  denser  portions.  2nd.  That  its  medial  plane  is  that  of  the  sun's 
equator,  which  is  inclined  5“  or  6°  to  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  so  that  it  is 
oiily  when  near  their  common  node  that  any  action,  even  on  the 
infinitely  attenuated  portion  of  it  which  may  reach  so  far,  can  take 
place.  And  3rd.  That  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  zcsliacal  light  in 
section,  wo  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  other  than  circular  in  plan. 

Let  us  suppose,  however  (and  such  a supposition  has  nut  been 
deemed  inadmissible  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  periodical  return 
of  meteors),  the  existence  of  an  elliptic  ring  of  vaporous,  nebulous,  or 
small  planetary  matter,  with  such  a major  semiaxis  (4'979)  as  cor- 
responds to  a perialic  time  of  each  of  its  j)ai’ticlos==ll'll  years;  of 
such  eccentricity  as  to  bring  its  perihelion  within  the  limits  of  the 
solar  envelopes ; and  revolving  either  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  or 
in  some  other  plane  at  a more  considerable  inclination  to  the  sun’s 
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equator.  Let  it  be  farther  assumed  (still  in  analogy  with  assumptions 
not  regarded  os  unreasonable  in  the  mctcuriferuus  ring),  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  circulating  matter  in  it  is  not  uniform — that  it  has  a 
maximum  and  minimum  of  density  at  nearly,  but  not  quite,  opposite 
points,  and  no  great  regularity  of  gradation  between  them.  It  is  very 
conceivable  tliat  the  matter  of  such  a ring  intro<lucing  itself  with 
planetary  velocity  into  the  upper  and  rarer  regions  of  the  sun’s  atmo- 
sphere, at  an  incidence  oblique  to  iU  regular  and  uniform  equatorial  drift, 
might  create  such  disturbances  as,  either  acting  directly  on  the  photo- 
sphere, or  intermediately  through  a series  of  vortices  or  irregular  move- 
ments propagated  through  the  general  atmosphere,  should  break  its 
continuity  and  give  rise  to  spots,  conforming  in  respect  of  their 
abundance  and  magnitude  to  the  required  law  of  periodic  recurrence. 
If  the  change  of  density  from  the  maTimiim  to  the  minimum  were 
gradual,  hut  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  more  abrupt,  so  as  to 
allow  the  disturbances  to  subside  gradually,  and  roct^mmenoe  ab- 
ruptly— the  fresh  and  violent  impulse  would  be  delivered  first  of  all 
on  a region  remote  from  the  equator  (by  reason  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ring),  and  would  give  rise  to  a rooommencement  of  the  spots  in  com- 
paratively high  latitudes. 

K the  section  of  such  a ring  as  wo  have  supposed  at  its  aphelion 
were  nil,  the  period  of  11 'll  years  would  bo  strictly  carriwl  out;  the 
maxima  and  minima  would  succeed  each  other  with  perfect  regularity, 
and  the  paucity  and  abundance  of  the  s]x>ts  in  the  several  phases  of  the 
same  jxiriod  would  follow  a fixed  ratio.  But  if  not,  the  several  parts  of  the 
ring  would  not  revolve  in  precisely  equal  times — the  period  of  1 1 •!  1 years 
would  be  that  of  some  dominant  medial  line,  or  common  axis  of  all  the 
sections  in  which  a considerable  majority  of  its  matter  was  contained — 
and  the  want  of  perfect  coincidence  of  the  other  revolutions  would 
more  or  less  confuse,  without  obliterating  the  law  of  periotlicity,  which, 
supposing  the  dififercnco  to  be  comprised  within  narrow  limits,  might 
still  stand  out  very  prominently.  Now  it  might  happen  that  there  were 
two  such  medial  lines,  or  more  copiously  stocked  ellipses,  each  having 
a maximum  and  minimum  of  density,  and  that  their  difi'crence  of 
periodic  times  should  bo  such  as  to  bring  round  a conjunction  of  their 
maxima  in  56  or  any  other  considerable  number  of  years : and  thus 
would  arise  a phenomenon  the  exact  parallel  of  Dr.  Wolf’s  long  period 
and  his  scries  of  greater  and  lesser  maxima. 

It  will,  of  course,  bo  objected  that  the  resistance  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere would  retard  and  ultimately  destroy  such  a ring.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  extreme  tenuity  of  this  atmosphere  in  its  up|)er  regions, 
and  that  our  ring  need  not  consist  of  mere  vaporous  matter.  It  might 
be  a collection  of  cxcoalingly  small  planetules,  which,  however  thinly 
dispersed  over  an  immense  space  in  aphelio  and  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
their  orbits,  would  become  crowded  together  in  perihelio,  acting  as  it 
were  by  a joint  rueh  to  produce  the  disturbance,  but  each  individually 
suffering  a resistance  infinitesimal  compared  to  its  inertia.  The  comet 
of  1843  passed  within  the  region  wo  are  contemplating,  and  its  motion 
was  not  destroyed. 

The  orbits  of  our  planetules  would  in  fact  be,  par  excellence. 
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cometary ; they  would  surround  the  sun  very  closely  for  nearly  half 
its  circiunference  ; and  if  their  common  perihelion  should  occur  in  or 
near  the  longitude  which  the  earth  has  in  Docembcr,  a prejMinderance 
of  spots  in  the  antumn  and  winter  months  would  be  &r  from  im- 
probable. 

Our  ring  might  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  or  near  it,  and  so 
might  intersect  the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  or  Venus,  or  Jupiter.  Of  the 
influence  of  such  intersection  we  may  conjecture  much,  but  can  discern 
nothing  distinctly ; and  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  we 
have  advanced  fkr  enough  already  into  the  regions  of  conjecture. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION,  ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND 
PROSPECTS. 

By  Mabtln  Samcelson,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

It  seldom  occurs  to  the  active  minds  engaged  in  the  consideration 
of  man’s  age,  and  his  relations  to  the  lower  animals,  that,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  upon  these  subjects,  it  is  necessary,  nut 
only  to  study  the  traces  he  has  loft  behind  him  in  the  earth’s  strata, 
and  the  history  of  his  reeent  physical  development,  but  also  to  direct 
the  attention  to  the  method  in  which  ho  has  executed  plans  that  seem 
to  have  been  prompted  by  some  superhuman — nay,  why  need  wo  hesi- 
tate to  say — Divine  agency. 

How  does  it  happen  that  throughout  the  thousands  of  years  in  tho 
historic  record,  as  well  as  in  the  ages  before  the  supposed  date  of  his 
creation,  during  which  wo  are  now  taught  to  believe  that  man  existed 
in  dark  ignorance,  not  the  remotest  idea  ap]>ears  to  have  occurred  to 
him  of  tho  practicability  of  rendering  tlie  physical  forces  subservient 
to  his  will ; and  that  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
his  utmost  attainments  were  unable  to  rescue  him  from  the  power  of 
tho  elements  ? For  it  is  only  an  affair  of  yesterday  that  he  was  bound 
to  go  or  stay,  to  lie  becalmed  or  be  driven  ho  knew  not  whither  across 
the  boundless  main,  as  it  pleased  tho  volition  of  tho  tempest. 

And  again,  dismissing  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
marvellous  strides  which  were  mode  in  the  now  locomotive  enterprise 
after  it  was  once  fairly  started,  is  it  not  a matter  for  reflection,  as  wo 
look  abroad  over  the  nations  of  tho  earth,  to  find  perhaps  side  by  sidi 
with  the  Leviathan  (for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  may  one  day 
be  ploughing  her  way  across  the  Pacific  Ocean)  the  hollowed-out  trunk 
of  a tree,  the  primitive  boat,  filled  with  naked  savages  and  propelled 
by  paddles  which,  with  the  boat  itself,  may  have  been  shaped  by  means 
of  tho  serrated  bone  of  some  predaceous  fish  ? 

Who  will  venture,  with  such  a contrast  before  his  eyes  to-day,  to 
assert  that  man — that  is,  reasoning  man — is  not  a creature  of  yestenlay  ? 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  Creator’s  intention,  just  as  Ho  has  pre- 
served for  us  tho  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  in  order 
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to  afford  ns  a retrospective  glance  over  the  early  history  of  the  globe 
and  its  animated  freight,  to  have  retained  also,  fresh  and  living  before 
our  eyes,  the  illustrations  of  aboriginal  barbarism  in  the  persons  of 
men  accompanied  by  their  primitive  appliances,  so  that  we  may  not 
excuse  ourselves,  through  ignorance  of  the  past,  from  seeking  to  afford 
a worthy  example,  and  to  mould  the  minds  of  future  generations. 

These  are  indeed  interesting  subjects  for  the  consideration  of 
ethnologists  and  anthropologists  ; but  unfortunately  (or  perhaps  we 
should  say  fortunately  for  our  readers)  wo  are  unable  to  proceed 
with  such  inquiries,  for  we  are  reminded  that  wo  have  undertaken, 
in  the  space  of  a few  brief  J>agc8,  to  furnish  a retrospect  of  the 
past  history  of  Steam  Navigation,  and  to  indicate,  in  as  many  lines, 
what  wo  believe  to  bo  its  future  prospects.  Nor  have  we,  in  the 
j>erformance  of  this  task,  to  overcome  the  last-named  difficulty  alone  ; 
titat  is,  of  condensing  into  a few  pages  the  history  of  what  we  shall 
term  a scientific  art,  upon  which  many  volumes,  some  of  them  of  no 
mean  proportions,  have  been  written.  There  is  still  another  fence 
between  our  readers  and  ourselves,  and  that  is  one  in  which  wo  shall 
seek  only  to  break  a gap  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a commu- 
nication with  those  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  our  brief  story. 
Should  the  heads  of  this  narrative  have  the  effect,  as  we  trust  they 
may,  of  whetting  their  appetites,  and  of  causing  them  to  long  for 
deeper  draughts  from  the  sources  whence  we  have  drawn,  then  indeed 
they  must  widen  the  j>assagc  for  tlicmselves,  and  effect  an  entrance 
into  mr  field  ; for  it  would  bo  impossible  for  us  to  drag  all  our  tech- 
nicalities through  the  narrow  aperture  which  enables  the  practical  man 
of  science  to  hold  converse  with  the  popular  reader,  or  the  tyro  in 
knowledge. 

Steam  Navigation  has,  during  the  brief  juried  of  its  existence  (for 
its  history  extends  but  over  half  a century),  attained  a degree  of  per- 
fection which  may  not  be  excelled  for  generations  to  come.  It  has 
linked,  more  closely  the  tropics  and  the  poles,  the  old  world  and  the 
new ; and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Electric  Telegraph, 
there  is  no  modem  invention  that  has  effected  more  in  the  cause  of 
civilization  than  the  engine  for  marine  locomotion.  Even  in  its 
relation  to  Electric  Telegraphy,  everyone  must  admit  that  it  has 
been  the  immediate  precursor,  if  not  the  instigator,  of  that  power ; 
for  what  was  left  to  man  after  ho  had  succeeded  in  holding  communi- 
cation with  his  fellows  thousands  of  miles  away,  in  the  course  of  a few 
days,  converting  him  who  was  a stranger  in  distant  climes  into  an 
immediate  neighbour — what  remained  for  him,  we  say,  but  to  contrive 
the  means  of  bringing  this  one  still  nearer,  for  the  purpose  of  convers- 
ing with  him  as  though  they  abode  under  the  same  roof?  Was  it  not 
over  the  well-trodden  path  of  the  Millers,  the  Pultons,  the  Watts,  and 
the  Stephensons,  that  Wheatstone  conceived  the  idea  of  winging  his 
flight  ? 

Indeed,  with  the  discovery  of  steam  navigation  there  commenced 
quite  a new  era  in  the  history  of  our  race.  Many  physical  and  mecha- 
nical difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  before  sufficient  progress  was 
made  in  the  art  to  make  it  the  means  of  extending  the  commerce  of 
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the  world,  of  nourishing  the  jJoor  with  better  food,  or  of  providing 
fresh  comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  rich ; but  greatly  as  we  may  plume 
ourselves  as  Englishmen  u|>on  the  share  we  have  had  in  its  rapid 
development,  stiU  it  behoves  us,  in  the  spirit  of  im]>artial  chroniclers, 
to  award  the  merit  of  the  first  discovery  not  to  one  of  our  own  nation, 
but  to  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  foreigner — a Spaniard. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  a vessel  being  propelled 
by  steam  power  is  contained  in  some  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of 
^amanca  ; these  appear  to  prove  that  in  the  year  1543  a naval 
captain,  named  Don  Blasco  de  Garray,  invented  a machine  moved  by 
steam,  and  capable  of  propelling  ships  independently  of  oars  or  sails. 
The  apparatus  referred  to  was  fitted  to  a vessel  of  about  200  tons, 
called  ‘ La  Santissima  Trinidada,’  and  an  experiment  was  conducted  in 
Barcelona  Beads  on  the  17th  June,  1543,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emj)eror 
Charles  V.,  his  son,  Philip  11.,  and  many  illustrious  persons,  which 
resulted  in  the  ship’s  attaining  a speed  of  one  league  per  hour ; but  the 
apparatus  appears  to  have  been  condemned,  and  no  further  attention 
was  given  to  it,  on  account  of  the  apprehension  of  ex]>losion  from  the 
holier,  and  the  great  complexity  and  expense  of  the  machine ; although 
the  Emperor  is  stated  to  have  reimbursed  De  Garray  for  all  the 
expenses  he  hod  incurred  in  making  his  experiment. 

In  1736,  Jonathan  Hull  took  out  a patent  for  applying  the  steam- 
engine  as  a motive  power  to  propel  shijis ; and  quoting  from  the 
description  of  the  invention,  we  have  the  following  : — “ It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  when  the  air  is  driven  out  of  a vessel  of  30  inches  dia- 
meter, the  atmosphere  will  press  on  it  to  the  weight  of  4 tons  16  cwt. ; 
and  when  proper  instruments  ore  applied  to  it.  it  must  drive  a vessel 
with  great  force."  He  also  descril^  the  machinery  for  working  a pair 
of  paddle-wheels,  and  a drawing  was  given,  representing  a tug  towing 
a two-decker  against  the  wind,  this  tug  having  a chimney  from  which 
smoke  issued,  and  in  the  after  port  of  the  boat  was  an  engine  working 
two  paddle-wheels  attached  to  spars  abaft  each  quarter.  But  the 
steam  engine  was  at  this  time  in  a very  imperfect  state,  so  that  no 
practical  success  was  attained,  although  a vast  number  of  cxpieriments 
were  made  by  many  ingenious  men. 

It  was  not  until  the  towering  genius  of  Watt  had  made  the  steam- 
engine  the  complete  and  elegant  machine  that  it  now  is,  that  steam 
navigation  began  to  exhibit  any  signs  of  success ; and  we  therefore  pass 
over  the  various  experiments  (many  of  them  unsuccessful)  which  were 
made,  until  we  come  to  those  of  William  Patrick  MUlcr,  who  in  1787 
took  out  a patent  for  paddle-wheels  (very  similar  to  those  at  present 
used)  for  propelling  vessels  ; and  a Mr.  Symington  having  about  this 
time  patented  a now  application  of  the  steam-engine,  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Miller ; and  they  between  them  contrived  to  make  a small  steamer, 
which  moved  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  honr ; hut  this  was  little 
more  than  a toy,  as  the  cylinder  was  only  4 inches  diameter.  It  may 
bo  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  the  engine  last  referred  to 
may  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

In  1788,  John  Fitch  obtained  a patent  for  the  application  of  steam 
to  navisation  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Now  York,  New  Jersey, 
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and  Delaware ; he  induced  several  moneyed  men  to  assist  him,  and  after 
a considerable  outlay,  constructed  a steam-boat,  which,  however,  only 
attained  a speed  of  3 miles  an  hour.  The  shareholders  were,  notwith- 
standing, induced  to  make  another  trial ; and  a second  vessel  was 
completed,  which  went  8 miles  an  hour. 

Another  American,  James  Itamsey,  had  also  taken  out  a patent, 
and  in  1788  ho  came  over  to  Enghmd,  where  he  induced  a wealthy 
American  merchant  to  join  him  in  building  a steam-boat ; but  Eamsey 
died  before  its  completion.  The  vessel  was  finished  and  afloat  in 
1793,  when  she  made  several  trips  on  the  Thames,  eflTecting  about 
4 knots  per  hour. 

In  the  year  1801,  Lord  Dundas,  a large  proprietor  in  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal,  employed  Mr.  Symington  to  conduct  a series  of  expe- 
riments on  steam-boats,  in  order  that  they  might  be  substituted  for  the 
horses  which  wore  used  fur  drawing  the  canal  boats.  These  experi- 
ments resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  /irtl  practical  steam-boat, 
named  the  ‘ Charlotte  Dundas.’  The  particulars  of  the  trial  of  this 
boat  are  described  as  follows : — 

“ Having  previously  made  various  experiments,  in  March,  1802,  at 
Lock  No.  20,  Lord  Dimdas,  the  great  patron  and  steam-boat  promoter, 
along  with  Archibald  Spiir,  Esq.,  of  Elderslie,  and  several  gentlemen 
of  their  acquaintance,  being  on  board  the  steam-boat,  took  in  tow  two 
loaded  vessels,  the  ‘ Active  ’ and  ‘ Euphemia  ’ of  Grangeworth,  Gow 
and  Ephino  masters,  each  upwards  of  70  tons  burden,  and  with  great 
ease  carried  them  through  the  long  roach  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal  to  Port  Dimdas,  a distance  of  19^  miles,  in  six  hours,  although 
during  the  whole  time  it  blow  a very  strong  breeze  right  ahead,  so 
much  so  that  no  other  vessel  could  move  to  windward  in  the  canal 
that  day.” 

This  placed  beyond  a doubt  the  utility  of  the  steamer  in  canals 
and  rivers,  and  ultimately  on  the  seas.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  great 
success  of  this  experiment,  objections  were  raised  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  navigation  to  the  use  of  steam-boats,  fearful  lest  the  banks  of 
the  canal  would  suffer  from  the  wash  of  the  undulation  produced  by 
the  paddle-wheels.  The  ‘ Charlotte  Dundas  ’ was  therefore  laid  aside, 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  further  experiments  have  been  made 
with  steam  navigation  in  canals ; whore  such  has  boon  the  case,  the 
screw  has  boon  resorted  to. 

In  1806,  Bobert  Fulton,  an  American  engineer,  commenced  a 
steam-boat,  wliich  was  completed  in  1807,  and  destined  to  run  between 
New  York  and  Albany,  a distance  of  146  miles,  which  she  accom- 
plished in  about  30  hours.  The  terror  and  surprise  of  the  people  at 
Albany  was  very  great  when  they  saw  this  strange  ship  approaching 
them,  and  is  thus  described  by  an  American  journalist ; — 

“ She  had  the  most  terrific  appearance  from  other  vessels  that  were 
navigating  the  river.  The  steamer,  as  many  do  now  in  America,  used 
dry  pine  wood  for  fuel,  which  sent  forth  a column  of  ignited  vapour 
many  foot  above  the  flue ; and  whenever  the  fire  was  stirred,  a galaxy 
of  sjjorks  flew  off,  and  in  the  night  had  a very  beautiful  appearance. 
Notwithstanding  the  wind  and  tide  wore  averse  to  its  approach,  they 
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saw  with  astonishment  that  it  was  rapidly  coming  towards  them  ; and 
when  it  came  so  near  that  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  was 
heard,  the  crews  in  some  instances  shrunk  beneath  their  decks  from 
the  terrific  sight,  and  left  their  vessels  to  go  ashore ; while  others 
prostrated  themselves  and  besought  Providence  to  protect  them  from 
the  approach  of  the  horrible  monster  which  was  marching  on  the  tide, 
and  lighting  its  path  by  the  fire  which  it  vomited.” 

She  was  call(^  the  ‘ Clermont,’  and  was  the  first  steamer  which,  as 
well  as  being  a practical  success,  remunerated  her  owners. 

About  this  time,  a countryman  of  Fulton’s,  John  Cox  Stevens,  had 
completed  a steamer  ; but  os  Fulton  had  obtained  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigating  the  waters  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Stevens  boldly 
determined  to  convey  his  ship  to  the  Delaware  by  sea : he  was  thus 
the  first  who  took  a steam-boat  to  sea.  Fulton  had  much  prejudice  to 
overcome  in  introducing  steam  navigation,  but  the  Americans  soon 
became  aware  of  the  immense  commercial  advantage  that  must  result 
from  its  adoption,  and  accordingly  steamers  multipliod  with  great 
rapidity,  so  that  in  the  year  1821  there  were  not  less  than  300  steamers 
at  work  in  America. 

Returning  again  to  England,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1812  that 
steam  navigation  was  brought  into  practical  use  in  this  country,  when 
Mr.  Henry  licU  started  on  the  Clyde  a small  steam-boat,  called  the 
‘ Comet.’  She  was  only  40  feet  lung,  10  feet  6 inches  beam,  and  of 

horse-power.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  this  small  boat,  and,  in 
fact,  Symington's  ‘ Charlotte  Dundas,’  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  was  a far  more  perfect  steamer  than  either  Fulton’s  ‘ Clermont  ’ or 
Bell’s  ‘ Comet ;’  but  groat  merit  is  due  to  Bell  that  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  steam  navigation  in  this  country,  just  as  Fulton  had  done 
in  America.  To  Symington,  however,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
constructed  the  first  practical  steam-boat. 

From  this  time  the  number  of  steam-boats  began  to  augment  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  not  on  the  Clyde  alone,  but  on  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  England.  'I’ho  steam  navigation  of  rivers  having  now 
b^ome  an  established  fact,  enterprise  soon  determined  that  stouners 
should  be  sent  to  sea.  Accordingly,  in  1815,  the  ‘Rob  Roy,’  a 
steamer  of  90  tons  and  30  horse-power  commenced  running  between 
Glasgow  and  Belfast,  and  was  therefore  the  first  regular  sea-going 
steamer  in  England. 

In  1816,  several  wealthy  men  formed  a company  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a line  of  steamers  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead ; they 
had  two  built,  the  ‘ Britannia  ’ and  ‘ Hibernia,’  both  of  107  tons  and 
20  horse-power.  In  this  early  stage  of  steam  navigation  they  accom- 
pRshod  the  run  with  tolerable  regularity,  but  the  defects  in  the  form 
of  the  ships  and  the  imperfection  of  the  machinery  caused  them  even- 
tually to  be  placed  on  one  side.  The  problem  of  making  successful 
sea-going  steamers  being  now  thoroughly  solved,  they  began  rapidly  to 
increase  their  numbers,  and  steam  navigation  quickly  extended  to 
other  countries,  France,  Russia,  and  Holland  all  pressing  forward  to 
participate  in  the  grand  invention.  It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate 
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the  variong  steamers  which  now  made  their  appearance  in  every  part 
of  this  country. 

The  first  regular  steamer  which  plied  on  the  Thames  was  the 
‘Margery,’  of  70  tons  and  14  horse-power.  She  made  the  trip  from 
London  to  Gravesend  in  one  day,  returning  the  next ; but  another 
steamer,  called  the  ‘ Thames,’  soon  eclipsed  her  perfoi-manco,  making 
the  trip  there  and  back  in  the  same  day. 

In  1822,  a company  was  formed,  with  the  bold  idea  of  establishing 
a steam  communication  with  India  by  what  is  so  well  known  as  the 
Overland  Route.  It  became  necessary  that  steamers  should  be  placed 
in  the  Red  Sea  to  meet  those  coming  from  England,  and  accordingly  a 
vessel  called  the  ‘ Enterprise  ’ was  built  and  launched  by  Messrs. 
Gordon  of  Deptford,  in  February,  1825 ; she  was  rigged  as  a three- 
masted  lugger,  and  was  fitted  with  engines  of  120  horse-power,  by 
Messrs.  Maudslay.  The  boiler  was  of  copper,  and  in  one  piece, 
weighing  32  tons ; her  consumption  of  fuel  was  about  12  tons  per  24 
hours.  She  sailed  from  Falmouth  deeply  laden  with  coal  fur  the 
voyage,  on  the  16th  August,  1825,  and  arrived  in  Diamond  Harbour, 
Ben^,  7th  December,  the  distance  being  13,700  miles;  which  was 
therefore  accomplished  in  113  days,  whereof  63  were  under  steam  and 
40  under  sail,  the  remaining  ten  days  having  been  occupied  in  cleaning 
her  boiler  at  St,  Thomas  and  in  coaling  at  the  Cape.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  was  very  disappointing,  both  to  the  public  and  the 
shareholders,  as  they  had  anticipated  that  less  than  80  days  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  voyage.  Government,  however,  bought  the  ship 
for  40,000/.,  so  that  the  enterprising  speculator  lost  but  little  ; she 
was  used  in  the  Burmese  war  with  great  success.  Although,  however, 
the  ‘ Enterprise  ’ had  not  realized  the  expectation  of  the  projectors, 
wo  cannot  but  regard  her  as  a success,  for  she  was  in  a great  measure 
the  pioneer  in  long  steam  sea-voyages. 

In  1827,  Government  establi^ed  a line  of  steamers  between  Fal- 
mouth and  the  Mediterranean  ; these  vessels  averaged  throughout  the 
year  7i  knots  per  hour.  At  Bombay,  in  1830,  a steamer  was  built  of 
400  tons  burthen  and  160  horse-power,  named  the  ‘ Hugh  Lindsay,’ 
with  the  object  of  establishing  steam  communication  between  Bombay 
and  Suez ; and  on  the  20th  March  she  started  from  Bombay,  and 
reached  Aden  (where  a coaling  station  had  been  provided)  on  the  7th 
April,  and  thence  to  Suez,  where  she  arrived  on  the  29th  May.  This 
voyage  fulfiUed  its  object  in  showing  the  practicability  of  a rapid 
st^Eim  communication  with  Europe,  and  eventually  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 

In  1836,  a company  was  incorporated  at  Bristol  with  the  magnifi- 
cent project  of  Transatlantic  steam  navigation.  Hitherto,  no  steamers 
of  any  great  magnitude  had  been  constructed,  and  those  which  had 
made  long  voyages  had  depended  on  their  sails  as  much  as  on  their 
steam  power ; but  this  company,  which  was  called  the  Great  Western 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  felt  convinced  that  to  convey  passengers 
and  mails  with  rcguloritv,  they  must  depend  on  their  steam  power 
only.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  the  ship  would  be  compelled  to 
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carry  a yory  large  quantity  of  coal,  and  must  be  proyided  with  great 
engine  power  ; she  would  therefore  have  to  he  constructed  of  such 
dimensions  as  would  enable  her  to  comply  with  these  requirements  ; 
hence  they  determined  to  build  a ship  of  wood,  called  the  ‘ Great 
Western.’ 

She  was  built  at  Bristol  in  the  year  1837,  by  Mr.  William  Patterson  ; 
her  principal  dimensions  being  212  feet  by  35  feet  beam  and  34  feet 
deep.  These  dimensions  were  at  that  time  considered  gigantic,  and 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  make  a steamer  of  these  proportions  (that  is 
to  say,  of  so  great  a length  in  comparison  with  her  breadth)  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  with  safety  was  scouted  by  many  scientific  men  as  utterly 
impracticable  ; one  of  the  great  objections  raised  being  that  such  a 
ship  must  inevitably  break  her  back  when  poised  between  two  waves, 
the  middle  being  unsupported.  Dr.  Lardnor  was  the  foremost  amongst 
the  scientific  men  of  the  day  who  proved  most  satisfactorily  to  “ him- 
self ” that  the  ‘ Great  Western  ’ must  be  an  utter  failure,  both  from  a 
scieutific  point  of  view  and  also  os  a mercantile  s}>oculation  ; and  yet 
Lardner  has  compiled  many  really  useful  works,  and  has  manifested 
considerable  intelligence  on  most  subjects  with  which  he  has  dealt. 
It  certainly  shows  us  how  easily  scientific  theorists,  arguing  from 
assumed  data  and  not  from  experiment,  are  led  to  make  the  most  posi- 
tive assertions,  which  prove  to  bo  wide  of  tho  actual  results ; at  the 
same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  sound  practice  can  only  be  acquired 
in  conjunction  with,  or  assisted  by,  sound  theory ; tho  latter  should, 
however,  always  be  deduced  from  careful  experiment. 

In  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  wise  pro- 
phets, tho  ‘ Great  Western  ’ was  built  and  successfully  launched,  being 
at  that  time  regarded  as  a greater  wonder  than  is  tho  unfortunate 
‘ Groat  Eastern ' at  this  day. 

She  was  fitted  with  side  lever-engines  of  420  horse-power,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons,  and  Field,  of  London ; the 
cylinders  were  74  inches  diameter,  with  a stroke  of  7 feet ; the  paddle- 
wheels  were  28  feet  diameter,  the  paddle-boards  being  10  feet  long, 
2 feet  wide,  and  20  in  number.  At  length  this  wonder  of  steam-ships 
was  ready  for  sea,  and  on  the  8th  April,  1837,  she  started  on  her  first 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  with  only  7 passengers  on  board.  The 
run  to  New  York  was  accomplished  in  15  days  10  hours,  which  was 
certainly  for  that  time  a very  remarkable  performance ; and  towards 
tho  end  of  May  she  made  her  appearance  in  England  with  66  passen- 
gers, having  performed  tho  voyage  in  14  days ; thereby  falsifying  tho 
sago  predictions  of  those  worthy  philosophers  who  hod  so  confidentially 
prophesied  her  incapacity  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  She  continued 
to  run  with  the  greatest  success,  weathering  the  most  tremendous  gales, 
and  proving  herself  to  bo  what  might  well  bo  called,  oven  in  these 
advanced  days  of  steam  navigation,  a most  satisfactory  ship.  As  a 
specimen  of  sound  shipbuilding,  good  engineering,  and  mercantile 
prosperity,  she  was  an  unexceptionable  imdcrtoking.  She  was  econo- 
mical with  her  coal,  burning  ^m  36  to  42  tons  per  day,  or  about  4 to 
44lbs.  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  a consumption  of  fuel  quite 
as  economical  as  that  of  the  average  of  steamers  at  the  present  time. 
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80  that  wo  have  not  effected  mneh  in  tho  economy  of  fnel  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

This  admirable  steamer  was  broken  up  only  a few  years  since  in 
the  Thames. 

By  a strange  coincidence,  a steamer  called  tlic  ‘Sirius’  started  on 
the  some  day  with  the  ‘ Great  Western,’ — the  8th  April ; she  also 
was  designed  with  the  some  object  as  tlie  ‘ Great  W’estom,’  but  she 
occupied  19  days  in  making  the  voyage  from  Cork  to  New  York,  not- 
withstanding that  she  was  aided  by  her  sails  ; so  that  to  the  ‘ Great 
Western  ’ is  due  the  glory  of  having  first  completed  a successful  trans- 
atlantic voyage,  and  she  crossed  the  Atlantic  no  less  than  84  times 
between  her  first  voyage  and  tho  year  1844, 

The  complete  success  of  tho  ‘ Great  Western  ’ led  tho  directors  of 
the  Great  Western  Steam-Ship  Company,  imdcr  tho  advice  of  tho  late 
Mr.  Brunei,  to  greatly  extend  their  former  efforts,  and  a steamer  of 
colossal  dimensions  was  jirojoctcd  as  being  likely  to  prove  a propor- 
tionately greater  success,  both  as  a ship  and  as  a mercantile  speculation. 
Tho  celebrated  steamer  ‘ Great  Britain  ’ was  tho  result  of  this  deter- 
mination. But  at  this  time  tho  use  of  iron  in  preference  to  wood  for 
shipbuilding  purposes  was  strongly  advocated  by  many  able  men,  and 
several  iron  steamers  had  already  been  most  successfully  constructed  ; 
hence,  after  careful  investigation  into  tho  comparative  merits  of  iron 
and  wochI,  and  with  tho  advice  of  Mr.  Brunei,  it  was  resolved  that  tho 
new  ship  should  bo  built  of  iron.  Her  principal  dimensions  are — 
length  between  jHirpendiculars,  289  feet ; breadth,  51  feet ; depth, 
32i  feet ; tonnage,  3,433  old  measurement.  The  keel  of  tho  vessel 
was  laid  in  July,  1839,  and  she  was  launched  in  the  presence  of  his 
Royal  Highness  tho  late  Prince  Consort,  19th  July,  1843.*  At  that 
time  she  was  considered  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  bold  enterprise  and  masterly  conception  of  tho  projectors. 
She  naturally  excited  intense  curiosity,  and  was  visited  by  immense 
numbers  of  spectators,  including  shipbuilders,  engineers,  naval  officers, 
and  distinguished  savants  of  every  nation.  At  this  time  Mr.  Smith 
had  most  satisfactorily  developed  the  fitness  of  the  screw  as  a propeller 
for  steam-ships  in  the  elaborate  experiments  of  the  ‘ Archimwlcs  ’ and 
H.M.S.  ‘ Rattler.’  It  was  with  the  latter  vessel  that  an  interesting 
experiment  was  tried,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between  tho  screw 
and  paddle-wheels  os  propeRers.  Tho  ‘ Rattler  ’ was  precisely  the 
same  form  and  power  as  the  ‘ Polyphemus  ’ paddle-steamer.  The  two 
ships  were  tied  together,  and  steamed  away  as  rapidly  as  they  could  ; 
the  result  being  that  tho  ‘ Polyphemus  ’ hod  to  give  in  to  her  rival,  tho 
‘ Rattler.’  Mr.  Brunei,  in  consequence,  strongly  advocated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  screw  to  tho  ‘ Great  Britain,’  and  it  was  finally  determined 
that  she  should  bo  fitted  with  one.  She  was  therefore  provided  with 
very  ponderous  machinery  of  1,000  horse-power ; the  engines  consist- 

• A period  of  four  years.  What  would  become  of  Steam  Navigation,  and  in 
fact,  of  tlie  commerce  of  this  country  if  shipbuilding  Itad  remained  stationary  in 
tliis  particular?  There  are  now  tiims  in  Kngland  who  can,  in  one  t/ea  , execute 
orders  for  vessels  in  the  aggregate  tunuuiitiug  to  six  times  the  tonnage  of  tho 
‘Great  Britain.' 
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ing  of  4 cylinders,  88  inches  diameter  and  6 feet  stroke  ; on  the  shaft 
of  the  engines  a great  drum,  18  feet  diameter,  was  fixed,  and  the  screw 
shaft  was  also  provided  with  a drum  6 feet  diameter,  and  the  motion 
was  commimicated  from  the  engine  to  the  screw  shaft  by  means  of  four 
chains,  so  that  the  screw  made  three  revolutions  to  one  of  the  engine. 
She  hod  six  masts,  with  iron  rigging,  as  offering  less  resistance  to  a 
head  wind  tlian  the  ordinary  rigging.  The  mid-ship  section  of  the 
ship  is  of  a peculiar  form,  the  sides  falling  in  very  much,  so  that  at  a 
light  draught  she  would  not  bo  nearly  so  broad  at  her  water-line  os  at 
a deeper  immersion ; but  before  she  left  the  works  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  put  her  machinery  on  board.  The  effect  of  tliis  was  that 
she  was  brought  to  her  bearings  at  the  greatest  beam,  and  having  to 
pa.ss  through  a lock,  it  was  found  that  the  widest  part  of  the  ship  came 
in  contact  with  it,  and  it  was  necessary  to  widen  the  upper  portion  of 
the  luck  to  enable  the  vessel  to  })ass  through  into  the  river.  At  last 
she  started  on  her  trial  trip,  and  her  machinery  and  propeller  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  She  made  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
must  successful  manner  until  she  was  unfortunately  stranded  in  Dun- 
drum  Bay,  where  she  lay  a whole  winter  ; but  by  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  Captain  Claxton  and  Mr.  Bremner,  she  was  at  length  raised,  removed 
from  her  perilous  situation,  and  taken  to  Liverpool,  where  she  was 
thoroughly  repaired.  Her  machinery  having  been  most  seriously 
injured,  it  was  token  out  and  replaced  by  a pair  of  oscillating  geared 
engines,  by  Messrs.  John  Penn  and  Son,  of  600  horse-power,  or  only 
half  the  power  with  which  she  was  originally  provided ; but  with 
these  new  engines  she  accomplished  oven  a greater  speed  tmder  steam 
than  she  had  attained  with  the  old  machinery,  which  was  altogether 
disproportionate  to  her  size.  Her  rig  was  also  altered,  and  she  is  now 
ship-rigged,  and  as  handsome  as  any  steamer  entering  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  She  has  mode  some  of  the  fastest  voyages  to  Australia  and 
bock  on  record,  and  may  tairly  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  succcssftd 
and  splendid  steamers  ever  built. 

The  ‘ Great  Western  ’ having  led  the  way,  there  were  soon  plenty 
of  fuUuwers,  and  magnificent  steamers  began  to  multiply,  omong^ 
which  we  may  mention  the  ‘ British  Queen  ’ and  the  ' President,’  the 
total  loss  of  which  was  such  a terrible  disaster  in  the  early  days  of 
transatlantic  steam  navigation.  Then  we  have  the  splendid  fleet  of 
the  West  India  Mail  Company;  the  CoUins’  lino,  with  its  ‘Arctic,’ 

‘ Pacific,’  ‘ Baltic,’  ‘ Atlantic,’  &c. ; the  Cunard  line,  with  its  ‘ Acadia,’ 
‘ Asia,’  ‘ Arabia,’  and  the  magnificent  ‘ Persia  ’ and  ‘ Scotia.’  The 
‘ Persia  ’ constituted  another  great  advance  in  size  and  speed.  This 
magnificent  steamer  was  built  by  Mr.  Hubert  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  launched  the  3rd  July,  1853;  her  extreme  length  is  389  feet; 
breadth  45  feet,  and  over  the  paddle-boxes  71  feet  6 inches,  and  her 
depth  31  feet  6 inches.  She  is  fitted  with  side-lever  engines  of  850 
horso-jxjwer  ; cylinders  lOOi  inches  diameter,  with  a stroke  of  10  feet ; 
she  has  eight  boilers,  with  five  furnaces  in  each ; and  her  paddle- 
wheels  are  38  feet  6 inches  diameter,  the  floats  being  10  feet  8 inches 
by  2 feet,  and  28  in  number.  She  carries  1,200  tons  of  coal,  and  her 
displacement  at  22  feet  draught  is  5,400  tons. 
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The  ‘ Scotia  ’ is  a sister^hip,  hot  a little  larger. 

Then  wo  hayc  the  superb  fleet  of  the  Fcninsnlar  and  Oriental 
Company — the  ‘ Pera,’  ‘ Ceylon,’  * Massilia,’  ‘ Delta,’  ‘ Simla  ; ’ and 
for  this  Company  also  was  built  the  magnificent  screw  - steamer 
‘ Himalaya,’  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Mare  and  Co.,  in  1853  ; her  extreme 
length  being  372  feet ; breadth  for  tonnage  46  feet  2 inches,  and  depth 
of  hold  24  feet  9 inches ; she  is  fitted  with  horizontal-trunk  engines, 
by  Messrs.  J.  Penn  and  Son  ; cylinder  84  inches  diameter,  and  3 feet 
6 inches  stroke ; her  propeller  is  18  feet  diameter,  and  28  fiKjt  pitch. 
She  was  purchased  by  Government  for  a transport  ship  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  on  one  occasion  she  conveyed  418  troops  and 
372  horses  from  Liverpool  to  Constantinople,  a distance  of  3,620  miles 
in  a little  over  14  days,  although  she  partly  lay-to  from  stress  of 
weather  between  Capo  St.  Vincent  and  Gibralto. 

Wo  now  arrive  at  a period  in  the  history  of  steam  navigation  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  refer  without  a passing  word  of  reflection. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  enter- 
prises that  Man  has  from  time  to  time  imdcrtaken,  as  it  were,  by 
inspiration ; and  if,  in  this  respect,  there  bo  one  more  marked  than 
any  other,  illustrating  at  the  some  time  the  active  restlessness  of  his 
reasoning  nature,  it  is  the  undertaking  we  have  now  to  record,  namely, 
the  construction  of  the  ‘ Leviathan,’  or,  as  she  is  at  present  called, 
the  ‘ Great  Eastern.’ 

In  days  of  yore,  the  “ wonders  of  the  world  ” presented  indelible 
records  of  Man’s  su|)cr8tition,  of  his  artistic  taste,  and  of  his  prowess 
in  war ; and  wo  have  surviving  to  the  present  time  the  Sphinx,  the 
ruins  of  beautiful  temples,  the  Great  Widl  of  China,  &e. ; all  enter- 
prises of  the  same  cssentiid  nature.  The  construction  of  the  ‘ Levia- 
than ’ is,  however,  not  only  characteristic  of  the  great  attribute  of  our 
age,  namely,  utilitarian  enterprise,  but  it  has  developed  the  minds  of 
men  in  a new  direction,  and  thus  led  to  a greatly-extended  application 
of  the  physical  forces.  The  origin  of  tho  idea  which  led  to  the 
building  of  the  great  ship  was  this  : — 

All  the  steamers  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  great  as  they 
were,  could  not  carry  suflRcient  coal  for  a very  long  voyage  without 
deviating  so  much  from  tho  direct  route  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of 
fuel  at  the  coaling  stations,  as  to  greatly  lengthen  tho  voyage  ; thus 
in  steaming  round  tho  Cape  to  India  or  Australia  they  would  have  to 
call  at  St.  Vincent,  the  Capo  of  Good  Ht>pe;  and  tho  Mauritius,  to 
obtain  coal,  which  had  to  be  sent  out  to  those  places.  Hence  steamers 
which  have  accomplished  tho  voyage  to  Australia  in  a very  short 
time  have  lost  immense  sums  of  money  through  tho  ruinous  price  of 
fuel  at  these  stations,  in  spite  of  their  having  both  a full  cargo  and 
complement  of  passengers ; and  in  extra  long  voyages  fast-sailing 
clippers  have  altogether  beaten  the  steamers,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
cflfected  the  passage  to  Australia  in  quite  as  short  time  as  tho  fastest 
steamers. 

Brunei  therefore  proposed  that  a ship  should  be  built  of  such 
dimensions  as  would  enable  her  to  cany  suflScient  coal  for  tlie  longest 
voyage ; and  as  the  cost  of  this  coal  at  homo  would  be  about  one-third 
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of  the  avomge  price  paid  on  the  voyage  to  Australia  for  ordinai-y 
steamers,  she  would  be  worked  with  far  greater  economy  tlian  other 
boats,  besides  making  the  voyage  in  a much  shorter  jieriod.  It  wi\s 
with  this  object  that  the  ‘ Great  Eastern  ' was  projected. 

This  gigantic  vessel  was  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Scott  Bussell, 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  Mr.  Brunei ; her  prin- 
cipal dimensions  leing  091  feet  extreme  length  ; 680  feet  between  the 
lierpendieulars ; breadth  across  paddle-boxes,  118  feet;  breadth  of 
hull,  83  feet ; depth,  58  feet ; and  her  tonnage  by  the  old  measure- 
ment, 22,500  tons ; she  has  stowage  for  0,000  tons  of  cargo,  and  her 
coal-bunkers  will  hold  12,000  tons.  She  is  built  on  what  is  termed 
the  cellular  principle,  being  similai'  in  construction  to  the  tubes  of 
the  Menai  Bridge,  so  that  she  is  virtually  u double  ship,  or  one  vessel 
placed  inside  of  another,  with  partitions  nmning  fora  and  aft  between 
her  two  “ skins.”  She  is  divided  into  twelve  water-tight  compart- 
ments, and  the  weight  of  iron  in  the  hull  is  8,000  tuns.  She  is  pro- 
pelled by  a combination  of  paddle-wheels  and  screw.  The  engines 
for  working  the  paddles  consist  of  four  oscillating  cylinders  74  inches 
diameter  and  14  feet  stroke,  each  cylinder  complete  weighing  38  tons ; 
they  are  of  1,000  nominal,  or  3,538  indicated  horse-power.  The 
paddle-wheels  are  50  feet  diameter,  and  the  floats  are  13  feet  by  3 feet, 
and  30  in  number.  The  screw-engines  consist  also  of  four  cylinders 
86  inches  diameter  and  4 feet  stroke,  luid  ni’e  of  1,600  nominal,  or 
4,010  indicated  horse-power;  the  screw  is  24  feet  diameter,  and 
44  foot  pitch.  The  boilers  for  this  stuiiendous  mai;hinery  are  ten  in 
number,  each  boiler  weighing  upwards  of  50  tons ; four  of  them  drive 
the  jMMldle-engino,  and  six  the  screw.  She  has  also  powerful  auxiliary 
engines  for  turning  the  screw  when  under  sail,  and  has  no  less  than 
ten  donkey-engines  for  pumping,  and  for  various  other  purjxises. 

She  possesses  accommodation  for  800  first-class  passengers,  2,000 
second-class,  and  1,200  third-class;  and  her  principal  saloon  is  100  feet 
long,  36  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high.  The  consumption  of  coal 
amounts  to  12  i tons  per  hour,  and  the  greatest  speed  by  (laddles 
and  screw  separately  is  as  follows; — Paddles  alone,  8 knots;  screw  • 

alone,  9 knots ; giving  the  screw  a decided  preference  over  the  paddles. 

The  cubic  feet  in  paddle  engine-room,  including  boiler  space,  is 
116,000;  and  the  cubic  feet  in  the  screw  engine-room,  including  boiler 
space,  is  112,000;  mean  draught  of  water,  23  feet  8i  inches;  mean 
effective  diameter  of  patldles,  48  feet  7J  inches  ; mean  slij)  of  paddles, 

17'4  per  cent. ; moan  slip  of  screw,  17’9  jicr  cent. ; mean  consumption 
of  coal  i>or  hour,  121  tons ; mean  miles  per  hour,  14t+x  ; cool  consumcil 
jxir  indicated  horse-jmwer,  3^  lbs. ; ditto  jx;r  nominal  horse-power, 

IH  lbs. ; greatest  distance  i-un  in  24  hours,  360  miles;  mean  revo- 
lution of  jioddlcs  jier  minute,  101 ; of  screw,  36J  ; mean  displacement, 

1 9,273 J tons;  or,  with  5,000  tons  of  coals  on  board  at  24  feet 
10  inches  draught,  20,940  tons. 

As  a specimen  of  expert  workmanship  and  strength  the  ‘ Great 
Eastern’  has  never  been  cxeellc-d. 

The  following  particulars  of  length  and  beam  of  some  of  the 
VOL.  I.  8 
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principal  transatlantic  and  war  steamers  will  give  a general  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  monster  steamer  last  alluded  to. 

Comparative  Dimensions  of  a few  of  the  Largest  Steamers. 

Built.  length.  Brndlli. 

Great  Western  . . 1838  First  AtlanUc  steamer  . . 236  36 

Great  Britain  . . 1844  First  Ocean  screw  steamer  . 322  51 

Himalaya ....  1853  372  46 

Persia 1856  330  45 

Dnke  of  Wellington  . 1855  First-rate  line-of-battlc  ship  . 240  60 

Warrior  ....  1861  Iron-plated  frigate  . . • 380  58 

Great  Eastern  . . 1858  680  S3 

In  order,  however,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  great  difference  in 
size  between  the  first  successful  transatlantic  steamer,  the  ‘ Great 
Western,’  and  the  last,  the  ‘ Great  Eastern,’  as  well  os  to  afford  some 
idea  of  the  intermediate  steps  in  the  progress  of  steam  navigation,  the 
accompanying  plate  will  bo  of  some  service.  It  exhibits  also  the 
difference  in  the  general  construction  of  the  hull  of  the  vessels ; the 
smaller  ’midship  section  representing  the  usual  system  of  construction, 
and  the  larger  one  showing  the  cellular  method  adopted  in  the  ‘ Great 
Eastern.’ 

Being  the  largest  steamer  afloat,  we  have  felt  ourselves  justified  in 
entering  rather  more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the 
‘ Great  Eastern,’ — the  more  so  as  it  is  probable  that  she  will  remain 
unrivalled  for  many  years  to  come.  Independently  of  her  size,  she  is 
tliroughout  one  of  tho  finest  specimens  of  naval  architecture  and 
mechanical  genius  extant,  doing  credit  alike  to  her  constructor  and 
designer.  Tho  ‘ Great  Eastern,’  in  common  with  many  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Brunei,  is  rather  an  illustration  of  the  talent  and  energy  which  can 
be  brouglit  to  bear  upon  mechanical  science  than,  so  fiir,  a success  from 
a mercantile]  point  of  view ; in  fact,  Mr.  Brunei  has  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  life  been  an  example  of  genius  without  practical  results. 
Wo  have  only  to  look  at  tho  various  works  executed  by  his  father 
and  himself  to  exemplify  this  ; tho  Thames  Tunnel  to  wit,  the  Groat 
Western  Ihiilway  works,  tho  Box  Tunnel,  tho  Harbro’  cutting,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  the  Great  Eastern,  a scientific  success,  but  so 
far  a mercantile  failure.  This  vessel  is  so  much  in  advance  of  tho 
ago  and  tho  conveniences  which  it  affords,  and  the  ex[K!U8es  in  case 
of  repair  from  damage  or  otherwise  are  necessarily  so  exorbitant,  that 
few  if  any  s]>eculntor8  can  l)o  found  to  embark  a considerable  aranimt 
of  capital  in  her  as  an  investment.  There  is  no  wet  or  dry  dock  at 
present  in  existence  snfliciently  large  to  admit  her ; consequently, 
when  the  most  ordinary  repairs  are  necessary,  and  even  when  the 
ves.sol  requires  ]>ainting,  she  has  to  be  laid  aground,  and  from  tho 
peculiarity  of  her  form,  having  no  keel,  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying sketch,)  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  her  bottom  without 
excavating  tho  ground  from  beneath  her.  Tho  expenses  of  loading 
and  unloading  too,  ore  serious  items  in  the  working  of  so  large  a ship, 
and  can  only  be  compensated  by  long  voyages ; for  what  may  be  called 
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her  terminal  expenses  would  thus  be  only  incurred  at  longer  intervals 
than  ill  short  voyages.  As  we  progress,  however,  in  the  construction  of 
docks  and  other  uecossai'y  naval  works,  they  will  no  doubt  be  so  enlarged 
and  by  degrees  bo  of  such  a class  us  to  admit  a vessel  the  size  of,  or 
even  larger  than  the  ‘ Great  Eastern ; ’ for  we  fully  believe  that  we 
are  not  yet  at  the  extreme  limit  of  size ; another  quarter  of  a century 
will,  in  our  opinion,  soe  vessels  of  oven  a larger  tonnage  than  the  ‘ GretU 
Eastern  ’ afloat.  This  will,  however,  take  many  years,  and  in  tho 
meantime  the  precursors  of  enlarged  views  have  hail  to  pay  the  iienalty 
of  their  hardihood,  os  was  tho  ease  in  a minor  degree  with  reforenco 
to  tho  steamer  ‘ Enterprise  ’ before  alluded  to. 

Of  tho  ultimate  commercial  success  of  tho  ‘ Great  Eastern  ’ wo 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  but  this  can  only  be  realized  by  what 
may  be  termed  single-banded  enterprise,  and  through  her  employment 
on  a lung  voyage,  such  as  that  to  Australia  or  India,  It  will  be 
dependent  too  upon  a modification  in  the  projielling  power  of  the 
vessel,  as  well  as  upon  the  price  at  which  she  can  now  be  obtained. 
In  January  lost  this  magnificent  ship  was  put  up  to  public  auction  by 
tho  mortgagees,  and  although  a reserve  price  of  only  130,000/.  was 
placed  upon  her,  the  highest  bid  was  50,000/.  Probably  before  those 
pages  go  to  press  she  may  have  been  sold  without  reserve  for  a sum 
under  1 00,000/,;*  and  it  is  only  when  wo  recollect  that  she  originally 
cost  above  three  quarters  of  a million  of  money,  that  we  are  able  to 
realize  tho  terrible  sacrifice  which  has  been  made  by  the  present 
proprietors.  Much  honour  and  credit  is,  however,  duo  to  thoso 
whose  enterprise  induced  them  to  embark  in  the  sjxx:ulation  in  tho 
first  instance,  and  who  thereby  rendered  patent  to  the  world  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a ve.sscl  of  dimensions  so  much  greater  than  any 
previous  attempt  in  naval  architecture. 

It  will  Iks  easy  now  for  those  who  have  witnessed  the  failure  in  a 
mercantile  sense  to  come  forward  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  tho 
past,  and  to  remedy  thoso  defects  or  errors  which  rendered  the  specu- 
lation so  ruinous  in  the  first  instance ; and  probably  tho  first  step 
which  will  be  taken  when  the  vessel  changes  hands,  will  be  to  remove 
the  paddle  engines  and  alter  her  rig.  For  it  will  be  seen  from  tho 
foregoing  statements  that  although  her  speed  is  increased  by  tho 
application  of  the  paddle  and  screw  engines  combined,  it  is  not 
commensurate  with  tho  exjKJuse  at  which  such  additional  sixjod  is 
acquired.  When  the  paddles  alone  are  employed,  a mean  spt*d  of 
8 knots  is  obtaiiu^d ; and  with  screw  and  paddle  combined,  14  knots 
imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances ; whereas  the  vessel  will 
make  9 knots  j)cr  hour  with  the  screw  engines  alone. 

The  saving  in  one  important  item  of  expenditure — namely,  fuel  — 
would  be  so  considerable,  and  the  change,  if  it  were  effected,  would  so 

• 'Whilst  this  article  is  passing  through  the  press,  we  are  apprised  that  tho 
‘ Grait  Eiistem’  was  “ knocKe<i  down”  for  ‘25,000(.,  and  a new  company,  of  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Brnsser,  jun.,  is  the  leading  director,  advertises  that  it  has  purchased 
the  vessel,  and  the  bonds  upon  her  inclusive,  for  9T,dS0(. ; this  new  company 
having  been  tho  purchasers  of  her  at  auction.  A dispute  has,  however,  arisi  n ns 
to  who  is  the  rightfid  owner,  another  bidder  having  put  in  a claim  to  her. 
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obviously  eonstituto  the  difforoncc  between  a eommerciol  failure  and  a 
pecuniary  success,  that  it  apjKjars  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into 
minute  details.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  with  her  screw  alone  at 
work,  the  12,000  tons  of  ceals  which  she  carried  would  nearly  suffice 
for  a 70  days’  voyage,  but  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time  familiar 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  enormous  advantages  which  she  would  thus 
pos-sess  over  any  existing  transatlantic  paddle  boat,  will  be  to  compare 
her,  under  her  new  conditions,  with  the  ‘ Persia,’  showing  the  relative 
consiunption  of  fuel  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  each  steamer. 

With  her  jiaddle  engines  removcHl,  the  ‘ Great  Eastern  ’ would 
carry  about  7,400  tons  of  measurement  goods,  and  12,000  tons  of  coal 
(more  cargo  and  less  coal  in  proportion).  She  would  bum  about  200 
tons  of  coal  per  diem,  imd  steam  9 knots  per  hour.  The  ‘ Persia  ’ 
carries  1,257  tons  of  measurement  goods,  and  1,700  tons  of  coal,  ami, 
burning  about  150  tons  per  day,  attains  an  average  speed  of  12  knots 
per  hour.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  take  into  consideration  the  increased 
speed  attained  by  the  ‘ Persia  ’ over  the  ‘ Great  Eastern,’  we  should 
have  to  take  the  quasi-consumption  of  the  latter,  not  at  200,  but  at 
260  tons  per  day.* 

Now  let  us  comjmrc  the  work  as  it  would  be  jierformed  by  the  two 
boats,  with  the  coal  re-quired  by  each,  and  we  shall  find  that, — 

The  ‘ Persia,’  carrying  1,257  tons  of  goods,  and  consuming  150 
tons  coal  jK;r  day,  bui'iis  270  lbs.  of  coal  per  day  for  every 
tun  of  goods  carried  by  her. 

Whilst  the  ‘Grk.at  Eastern,’  carrying  7,400  tons  of  goods,  and 
consuming  268  tons  of  coal  jicr  day,  would  only  burn  81  lbs. 
of  coal  j)cr  day  fur  every  ton  of  goods  carried. 

This  comjwrative  statement  exhibits  in  a general  manner  how  great 
is  the  advantage  of  a screw  over  a paddle  steamer  for  trading  purjioses, 
but  as  far  as  the  ‘ Great  Eastern  ’ is  concerned,  we  do  not  liesitate  to  say 
that  with  appropriate  internal  arrangements  she  could  be  made  to  carry 
at  least  10,000  tons  of  measurement  goods  ; that  with  the  screw  alono 
and  a suitable  rig,  she  would,  in  an  average  state  of  the  weather,  attain 
a speed  of  10  knots  an  hour  ; whilst  with  a good  wind  she  would  keep 
pace  with,  if  not  outstrip,  the  fastest  paddle  steamer  afiuat.  A comjia- 
rison  of  the  tnmsatlantic  mail  paddle  boats,  supportcHl  by  a subsidy, 
with  the  screw  boats  in  the  same  service  not  so  endowed,  would  further 
confirm  the  statement  of  the  superior  economy  of  the  screw. 

Ooce  more,  too,  we  would  repeat  that,  instead  of  believing,  with 
many,  that  her  designer  and  builder  have  exceeded  the  legitimate 
dimensions  of  a manageable  steam-vessel,  wo  bold  that  not  a few  of 

* Throughout  this  paper  we  have  avoided  technical  details  which  might  bo 
obscure  to  the  general  render:  but  wo  think  it  right  here  to  say,  that  in  this  com- 
parison between  the  ■ Great  Eastern,’  witliout  puddle  engines,  and  the  ‘I’t  rsin,’ 
we  have  duly  consiilered  the  ditterenec  between  an  increase  of  cargo  and  the 
weight  of  the  engines  removed ; also  the  bearing  of  the  greater  size  and  weight 
of  the ‘Great  Eastern,’ in  relation  to  her  locomotive  power  ; the  ” lively ” nature 
of  cargo,  compared  witli  tlie  dead  weight  of  the  engines  ri moved:  and  the 
nntugouistie  action  between  paddle  and  screw  ; but  wc  have  only  given  our  deduc- 
tions in  general  terms. 
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our  reiwlers  will  live  to  see  steamers  of  inueh  larger  proportions ; ami 
most  confidently  do  we  predict  a brighter  future  for  the  noble  vessel 
now  lying  idle  in  the  river  Mci'sey. 

It  has  been  impossible,  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disi)osal,  to  give 
even  a tolerably  perfect  sketch  of  the  progress  of  steam  navigation ; 
but  in  order  to  afford  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  vast  mercantile  steam 
navy  that  has  been  called  into  existence  through  the  insatiable  demands 
of  commerce,  we  may  mention  that  there  are  at  present  employed  upon 
one  great  Ocean  route  alone,  namely,  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  to 
the  continent  of  North  America,  100,000  tons  of  steam  shipping,  all 
created,  in  addition  to  vessels  that  have  been  lost,  since  the  ‘ Great 
Western  ’ was  launched  ; and  that  there  is  furthermore  a large  fleet  of 
additional  steamers  now  in  course  of  construction. 

But  wo  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  our  mercantile  steam  navy, 
and  have  said  nothing  concerning  the  armaments  of  our  country. 

It  is  indeed  unnecessary  that  we  should  do  so.  That  governments 
are  slow  to  move,  and  that  ours  did  nut  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
merchant  service  with  any  great  alacrity,  is  well  knowm  to  our  readers. 
They  are  aware  also  that  having  once  commenced,  the  Admiralty  added 
year  by  year  to  our  steam  fleet ; and  wo  may  say  without  boasting  tliat 
in  both  services  we  have  outstripped  our  neighboiurs  as  completely  as 
when  wooden  walls  protected  old  England. 

But  we  pass  over  this  portion  of  the  subject  without  regret  or 
apology,  quite  content  to  leave  its  treatment  to  other  and  abler  pens 
than  ours. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  intelligible  as  it  is  possible  for 
one  accustomed  rather  to  building,  than  to  writing  about  steamers,  the 
theme  with  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  deal ; and  have  only  to 
remark,  in  conclusion,  that  our  industry  was  not  originated  for  warlike 
purposes,  although  it  was  afterwards  thus  applied,  or  we  should  rather 
say  misapplied  ; for  had  the  first  steam-boat  been  endowed  with  life  and 
speech,  we  are  sure  that  her  earliest  sentences  w’ould  not  have  been 
those  of  anger  or  defiance,  but  that  she  would  have  proclaimed,  as  did 
later  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  “ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace  and  good-will  towards  men  ” 

Note  — Much  additional  and  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  Steam 
Navigation  will  be  found  in  ‘ Slcinitz’s  History  of  the  Ship’  (Ijongmaus),  and 
Captain  Claxton’s  Pamphlet  on  the ‘Great  Britain.’  Wo  have  to  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  John  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  to  tho  owners  of  some  of  the  trans- 
atlantic steamers,  to  Henry  A.  Bright,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  and  Co., 
owners  of  the  ‘ Great  Britain’),  and  to  many  other  friends,  for  valuable  information 
supplied  to  us. 
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THE  FOSSIL  SKULL  CONTROVERSY. 

ON  HUMAN  CRANIA  ALLIED  IN  ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS 
TO  THE  ENGIS  AND  NEANDERTHAL  SKILLS. 

By  William  Titenek,  M.B.,  F.R.S.E.,  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  tho  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  tho  various  crania  which  during  the  last  few  years  have  come  under 
tho  notice  of  tho  geologist  and  anatomist,  few,  perhaps,  have  excited 
so  much  interest  as  those  fragments  of  two  human  skulls  which,  from 
the  localities  where  they  were  found,  have  been  named  the  Engis  and 
Neanderthal  skulls.  Tho  lengthened  descriptions  given  of  them  in  tho 
recent  works  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  ‘ On  tho  Antiquity  of  Man,’  and  of  Professor 
Huxley  ‘ On  Man’s  Place  in  Nature,’  and  tho  light  which  they  have 
been  Hupj)oscd  to  cast  on  tho  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  tho 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  have  caused  a large  amount  of  attention 
to  bo  directed  to  them.  Not  only  have  tho  various  circumstances 
connectefl  with  their  discovery,  the  geological  conditions  under  which 
they  were  found,  and  their  association  or  non-association  with  various 
animal  bones,  been  carefully  noted,  but  their  shape,  proportions,  and 
general  anatomical  characters  have  been  minutely  studied. 

The  Engis  Chanutm. 

This  skull  was  discovered  by  the  persevering  researches  of  Dr. 
Schmerling  in  tho  Engis  cave,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  in  Belgium. 
It  was  foimd  with  other  fragments  of  human  bones,  covered  by  a layer 
of  stalagmite,  and  along  ivith  it  were  imbedded  the  bones  of  various 
extinct  animals,  as  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  the  cave 
bear.  Dr.  Schmerling  regarded  it  as  cotemporaneous  with  those 
animals,  and  from  independent  researches  into  tho  geological  relations 
of  the  locality,  the  same  opinion  has  been  arrived  at  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 

Tho  skull  is  a fragment,  but  the  vault  of  the  cranium  is  preserved. 
It  is  to  all  appearance  that  of  an  adult  male.  Mr.  Huxley  has  care- 
fully described  and  figured  it  in  both  the  works  above  referred  to,  and 
has  come  to  the  follomng  conclusions  respecting  it.  That  there  is 
nothing  in  its  character  to  give  any  trustworthy  clue  to  tho  Race  to 
which  it  might  appertain,  for  though  some  of  its  contours  and  measure- 
ments agree  well  with  some  Australian  skulls,  yet  others  agree  cqimlly 
well  with  some  European  crania ; that  there  is  no  mark  of  degradation 
about  it ; that  it  is  a fair  average  human  skull,  which  might  have  be- 
longed to  a philosopher,  or  might  have  contained  tho  thoughtless 
brains  of  a savage. 

The  skull  with  which  I am  going  to  compare  it  was  sent  to  the 
Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  some  months 
back  by  Mr.  Henry  Duckworth,  F.G.S.  It  was  found  by  him  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  when  on  a visit  to  St.  Acheuil,  near  Amiens.  “ It  lay 
about  six  feet  from  the  surface,  in  a deposit  termed  by  tho  quarryraen 
the  ‘ Decouvert  ’ bed,  which  deposit  appeared  like  a narrow  vein  or 
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band  of  marly  sand  and  small  flints,  dividing,  at  an  angle  of  say  45", 
the  vegetable  or  brick  earth  on  one  side  from  tlio  black  flint  deposit 
on  the  other.”  As  various  remains  of  the  Human  and  Gollo-Ituman 
age  have  been  found  in  this  locality,  it  is  possible  that  the  skull  may 
bo  as  old  as  that  period,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  belonged  to 
an  earlier  time.  Q'he  skull  is  a fragment,  but  possesses  almost  the 
same  bones  as  the  Engis  cranium.  It  is  the  skull  of  an  adult,  and 
from  its  faintly-marked  ridges  and  supra-orbital  processes  is  either  a 
female,  or  a male  whose  muscular  development  was  feeble.  The  bones 
possess  no  unusual  thickness  or  density,  such  as  one  not  uufrequontly 
sees  in  the  crania  of  savage  nations.  They  are,  however,  some- 
what friable,  of  a pale  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  much  deprived  of 
their  animal  matter.  Numerous  linear  excavations  duo  to  tho  action 
of  the  roots  of  tho  plants  in  the  soil  are  on  their  outer  surface.* 
The  difibrent  regions  of  tho  cranium  are  well  proportioned  to  each 
other,  and  there  are  no  marks  of  degradation  about  it.  The  strung 
resemblance  in  external  form  between  this  cranium  &um  St.  Acheuil 
and  the  Engis  skull  at  once  struck  me,  and  careful  comparative 
measurements  have  confirmed  my  first  impressions.  Tho  Engis  skull 
is,  indeed,  somewhat  larger,  but  the  proportions  between  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  two  crania  arc  closely  preserved. f 
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4-1 

5-1 

4-1 

12  2 

11  8 

19-U 

The  length  of  the  Engis  skull  is  to  its  breadth  as  100  to  70,  that 
of  the  St.  Acheuil  cranium  os  100  to  71.  If  my  supposition  be  correct 
that  the  latter  is  a female,  the  difference  in  size  may,  perhaps,  bo 
regarded  as  merely  a sexual  difference.  The  St.  Acheuil  skull  is  some- 
what more  convex  posteriorly  in  its  upper  occipital  region  ; but,  as  a 
rule,  tho  contours  of  the  two  crania  so  closely  resemble  each  other, 
that  one  might  almost  look  upon  the  one  from  St.  Acheuil  as  a reduced 
copy  of  the  Engis  skull. { 

• The  interjiretation  of  this  appeamneo  was  made  for  mo  by  my  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Bollestou,  of  Oxford ; and  since  my  attention  was  directed  to  it.  I huvu  not 
unfrequently  noted  a corresponding  appeurance  in  bones  which  have  been  buried 
at  no  great  distance  from  tho  surface. 

t The  measurements  of  the  Engis  skull  have  been  taken  from  a east  supplied 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Golden  Square,  Lnmlon. 

{ A minor  structural  difference  consists  in  the  presence  of  a small  triquetral 
or  inter-parietal  bone  in  the  Bt.  Acheuil  eniuium ; but  such  a bone,  although  at 
one  time  supposed  to  possess,  is  now  knowir  to  have  no  especial  value  os  an  index 
of  mce  character.  I have,  for  example,  seen  it  in  two  Australian  crania,  in  a 
Malay,  a Hindoo,  a North  American  Induin,  a Chilian  Indian,  a Ceylonese,  a 
Scotch,  and  a French  cranium.  It  can  no  longer  be  regarded  os  a distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  Peruvian  skull. 
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A (luestiou  of  uiuch  interest  at  once  suggests  itself  by  this  com- 
parison. Are  wo  to  regard  the  occupant  of  the  Belgian  cavern  as  of 
the  same  race  as  the  dweller  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme?  The  geo- 
graphical distance  between  the  two  localities  is  not  great,  but  the 
geological  distance  as  regards  time  l)etween  the  cotemporary  of  the 
mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  North  of 
France  at  a i>eriod  not  more  remote  than  the  Gallo-Roman  ago  is,  as 
all  present  evidence  indicates,  indeed  enormous  The  answer  to  the 
above  question,  then,  will  doubtless  bo  regulated  by  the  opinion  which 
may  be  entertained  of  the  value  of  cranial  characters,  as  an  element  in 
ethnical  compai'ison.  Many  ethnologists  of  eminence  consider,  and 
with  much  reason,  the  fonu  of  the  skull  as  one  of  the  most  important 
tests  to  be  cmployc‘d  in  determining  the  affinities  of  races,  for  the 
crania  of  individuals  of  the  same  race  possess  a strong  general  resem- 
blance throughout  long  pcriials  of  time.  But  whatever  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  identity  or  non-identity  us  regards  race  of  the  two 
individuals  to  whom  these  crania  belonged,  there  can,  I think,  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  this  skull  from  St.  Acheuil  proves,  the  erauial  confor- 
mation, and  presumably  the  cerebral  conformation  also,  of  the  geolo- 
giiv.illy  ancient  Belgian  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  this  inhabitant 
of  France  during  a period  in  its  history  not  more  distant  than  the 
Gallo-Roman  time. 

Tus  Nkandebtuax  Skuli.. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  this  cranium 
have  been  so  well  detailed  by  Dr.  Fuhlrott,  Professor  Schaaffhausen, 
and  Sir  C.  Lyell,  and  its  anatomical  characters  have  been  so  carefully 
described  and  figured  by  Professor  Schaall’liauscn,  Mr.  Busk,  and  -Mr. 
Huxley,  that  it  is  needless  forme  to  enter  into  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them,  more  especially  since  Professor  King  has  already  placed 
many  of  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  it  before  the  readers 
of  this  Journal  in  the  nmuber  for  January.  My  object  will  be  suffi- 
ciently carried  out  if  1 especially  discuss  those  features  in  its  struc- 
ture which  either  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  its  peculiar  character- 
istics, and  which  are  considered  to  distinguish  it  from  aU  other  known 
human  crania. 

The  skull,  when  looked  at  even  by  one  not  skilled  in  hiunan  ana- 
tomy, is  seen  to  possess  remarkable  features.  The  flattened  vertex, 
the  low  retreating  forehead  and  strongly  projecting  supra-orbital 
ridges,  at  unco  attract  attention,  and  show  that  it  is  an  exceptional 
form  of  human  cranium.  To  these  more  obvious  characters  Mr. 
Huxley  has  added  yet  another,  in  the  shape  of  the  occipital  region, 
which  ho  looks  upon  as  even  more  striking  to  the  anatomical  eye. 

The  consideration  of  these  peculiarities,  together  with  some  others 
of  minor  importance,  has  led  Professor  King  to  look  upon  the  being 
to  whom  this  cranium  belonged  as  specifically,  nay  more,  as  generi- 
cally,  distinct  from  man.  But  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  that 
observer  appears  to  me  to  have  estimated  far  too  lightly  the  amount 
of  variation  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject,  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  its  constituent  parts.  I allude  not  merely  to  diverg- 
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onccs  in  the  conformation  of  corresponding  parts  of  the  bodies  of  men 
of  different  races,  but  of  individuals  of  the  same  race  ; variations 
which,  though  they  may  be  great  enough  to  constitute  large  and  im- 
portant individual  differences,  are  still  not  sufficient  to  warrant  our 
assuming  the  absence  of  those  characters  which  ore  especially  and 
distinctively  human.  I refer  not  only  to  those  variations  in  the  form 
of  the  features,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  nature  of  the  hair, 
which  ore  discernible  on  an  external  examination  of  the  body,  but  to 
those  deeper  or  internal  differences  affecting  the  origin  and  distribution 
of  the  blood-vessels,  the  extent  of  attachment  of  the  muscles,  the 
non-formation  in  some  cases  of  muscles  usually  present,  and  in  other 
cases  the  development  of  new  muscles.  Similarly,  the  bones  them- 
selves may  exhibit  great  variations  in  the  size  of  their  ridges  and 
processes  ; and  in  some  individuals  processes  may  even  occur  which  do 
not  generally  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  human  skeleton.*  All 
these  afford  illustrations  of  such  a great  amount  of  variability  as  to 
cause  the  careful  human  anatomist  to  hesitate,  if  an  unusual  structure 
or  arrangement  in  a part  evidently  human  were  shown  him,  before  ho 
ventured  to  pronounce  such  structure  or  arrangement  to  be  an  indi- 
cation that  the  being  in  whom  it  occurred  was  either  a distinct  species 
of  man,  or  a form  transitional  between  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

The  Neanderthal  skull  unquestionably  possesses  a very  remarkable 
shape,  one  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  other  known  crania. 
But  wo  must  inquire  whether  its  anatomical  characters  are  altogether 
exceptional.  Is  it  not  possible,  in  carefully  oxaniiiiing  an  extensivo 
collection  of  skulls,  such  a.s  are  presented  to  the  anatomist  in  a lai-ge 
museum  or  dissecting-room,  to  find  crania  closely  allied  to  it  in  some 
of  those  features  which  are  regarded  as  most  distinctive?  I have, 
during  the  past  year,  directed  much  attention  to  this  matter,  and  have 
examined  numerous  crania,  both  of  savage  and  Eimopcan  nations. 
The  points  in  the  Neanderthal  skull  which  1 have  most  closely  com- 
pared with  other  crania,  have  been  — 1st,  the  pixyection  of  the  supra- 
orbital ridges  and  glabella ; 2nd,  the  receding  forehead ; 3rd,  the 
shape  of  the  occipital  region. 

The  supm-orbital  ridges  in  the  Neanderthal  skull  are  characterized 
not  only  by  their  great  projection  forward,  but  by  their  rounded 
massive  form.  They  extend  outwards  as  far  as  the  external  orbital 
processes,  and  they  run  into  each  other  across  the  middle  line  at  the 
prominent  glabella.  Their  extent  and  projection,  os  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  figure  (from  a photograph  by  Dr.  Fuhlrott)  in  Mr.  lluxloy’s 
work,  are  duo  to  the  excessive  development  of  the  frontal  sinuses.']' 

* It  may  be  guffleient  to  mention  bore  the  oocasionul  ilovolopment  on  tbo 
occipital  bono  of  un  udilitional  procosts  calb’J  pimmaBtoid,  and  of  a i)mcos«, 
tbc  BUpra-coudyloid,  Norin^'iiig  from  the  bnmorus  a short  distaiico  above  the 
inner  condylo.  A\i  oluoomto  description  of  all  the  different  fonns  which  the  latter 
procens  pres«nit»  in  Mnn  nml  a comparison  of  their  arniuj^enieiit  in  cerhiin  of  the 
Hammalin,  as  in  many  Qundrumana,  t'aniivora,  Slaniupiuliu,  ic.,  is  given  by 
Gruber,  in  the  ‘Mem.  de  1 Acad.  Imp.  de  St.  Pe'terslwnrg,’  vol.  viii.  1S59. 

t These  sinuses  are  cavities  in  the  frontal  bone  due  to  a want  of  parallelism 
between  the  two  plates,  of  which  the  bono  is  constructed.  They  contain  air,  and 
communicate  with  the  nose. 
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In  attempting,  however,  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  this  projection, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  absence  of  tho  bones  of  the 
face,  more  especially  of  the  nasal,  malar,  and  upper  jaw  bones,  tends  to 
give  a more  marked  character  to  it  than  would  probably  have  been 
the  case  had  they  been  present. 

Professor  Schaaffhausen,  in  his  remarks  on  this  skull,  states  that  in 
the  principal  European  museums  there  are  no  crania  which  can  be 
compared  with  it  in  the  amount  of  this  supra-orbital  projection ; 
but  ho  refers  to  various  eraniological  memoirs,  in  which  cases  have 
been  recorded  of  a considerable,  though  not  so  great  a projection  in 
this  region,  more  particularly  in  tho  skulls  of  ancient  and  modem 
barbarous  races.  Mr.  Huxley  also,  in  his  critical  account  of  this 
cranium,  alludes  to  the  supra-orbital  projection  in  Australian  skulls, 
though  this  is  not  unfrequently  duo  to  a solid  bony  growth,  the 
frontal  sinuses  being  undeveloped.  Mr.  Busk  has  also  figured  tho 
cranium  of  a red  Indian,*  and  a skull  from  Borreby,  in  Denmark, 
stated  to  bo  of  tho  Stone  period,  in  which  these  ridges  project  con- 
siderably. In  the  Ethnological  collection  in  the  Anatomical  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  are  also  several  crania,  in  which  they 
constitute  a striking  feature.  Some  of  tho  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania crania,  fur  example,  arc  cases  in  point.  But  this  character  is 
by  no  means  confined,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  far  too  generally 
believed,  either  to  the  crania  of  modem  savage  races,  or  to  those 
former  denizens  of  these  islands  and  of  continental  Europe,  the  men 
of  the  Stone  period,  of  tho  ago  of  Iron  or  of  Bronze.  It  is  a ebaractor 
which  occasionally  crops  out,  as  it  were,  not  only  in  the  men,  but  the 
women  even,  of  the  British  Islands  at  the  present  day,  and  at  times 
attains  a prominence  which,  though  not  quite  equalling,  yet  is  but 
little  removed  from  that  in  the  Neanderthal  skull.  I have  nowj'  before 
me  three  modem  British  crania,  and  tho  cast  of  a fourth  (Fig  1)  in  the 
Museum  of  tho  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  (No.  34),  in  which 
it  may  be  studied.  In  the  whole  of  these  skulls,  the  prominence  of 
the  glabella  and  supra-orbital  ridges  is  most  strikingly  marked, 
especially  in  the  extent  to  which  they  project  forward,  though  none 
of  them  exhibit  so  massive  a form  at  the  external  orbital  processes  as 
the  Neanderthal  skull.  In  two  of  the  crania  more  particularly  (one 
of  which  is  that  of  an  old  woman.  Fig  2),  there  is  a deep  depression 
at  the  root  of  tho  nose,  such  as  to  all  appearance  the  Neanderthal  skull 
possessed  when  in  its  perfect  state. 

The  low  retreating  forehead  is  a character  which  presents  much 
variety  in  human  crania  In  the  one  from  the  Ncander  valley  it  is  con- 
siderable ; but  08  Mr.  Huxley  has  remarked,  the  supra-orbital  projection 
causes  the  forehead  to  appear  still  lower  and  more  retreating  than  it 
really  is.  But  what  the  true  slope  of  the  forehead  may  have  been,  there 
is  now  some  difficulty  in  accurately  determining,  on  account  of  the  frag- 
mentary natme  of  the  skull,  rendering  it  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  true 
position  of  the  head.  The  influence  which  a change  in  the  position  of 
the  head  exercises  on  the  slope  of  the  forehead,  either  in  adding  to  or  sub- 

• ‘ Nat  Hist.  Review,’  vol.  i.  pi.  v. 

t The  figures  refer  to  the  accoiiipiiiiyiug  pliitc. 
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tracting  from  it,  is  illostratod  by  the  different  appearance  it  presents  in 
the  figures  of  this  cranium  given  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Mr.  Huxley.  I 
have  now  before  me  a modem  British  skull  which  closely  approaches 
it,  nay,  is  rather  more  flattened  in  the  frontal  region  on  account  of 
the  very  faintly  marked  condition  of  the  frontal  eminences.  I may 
refer  here  also  to  a fragment  of  a skull,  perhaps  that  of  an  old  monk,  in 
the  collection  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (shown  me  by  Professor  Bolles- 
ton),  and  to  the  cast  of  the  cranium  of  Aiehbishop  Dunbar  (obiit  1547), 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  both  of  which 
there  is  a remarkably  flattened  and  retreating  forehead. 

Professor  King  lays  great  stress  upon  the  coexistence  of  the  pro- 
jecting supra-orbital  ridges  and  retreating  forehead  in  the  Neanderthal 
skull ; more  especially  with  regard  to  the  part  of  the  frontal  bone, 
which  is  intersected  by  a line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  glabello- 
occipital  lino  through  the  infero-antcrior  angles  of  the  two  outer 
orbital  processes.  I cannot  but  think  that  if  Professor  King,  instead 
of  selecting  for  his  comparison  such  a recent  human  skull  us  the  one 
he  figures  in  Plate  2,  Fig.  5,*  had  taken  a human  skull  presenting  in 
combination  a retreating  forehead  and  projecting  ridges  (such  as 
represented  in  Fig.  1),  ho  would  have  found  that  no  great  difference 
existed  bctw'oen  it  and  the  Neanderthal  skull  in  the  amount  of  frontal 
bone  cut  off  by  such  a line. 

I have  already  stated  that  Professor  Huxley  attaches  much 
importance  to  the  shape  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  in  its  occipital 
region.  Ho  describes  the  squamous  }>art  of  the  occipital  bone  os 
sloping  obliquely  upward  and  forward  from  the  protuberance  and 
superior  carved  line,  so  that  when  the  glabello-occipital  line  is  made 
horizontal,  the  occipital  protuberance  occupies  the  extreme  posterior 
end  of  the  skull,  and  the  lambdoidol  suture  is  situated  well  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  crunimu ; os  a result  of  which  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  brain  would  have  boon  flattened  and  diminished. 

But  if  this  mode  of  description  be  adopted,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  upward  and  forward  slope  is  not  that  of  a plane  siufface. 
For  the  squamous  plate  of  the  bone  possesses  a curved  surface  ivith 
the  convexity  projecting  backwards  and  upwards,  though  this  con- 
vexity is  undoubtedly  much  smaller  than  the  greater  majority  of 
well-formed  crania  exhibit.  Then  again  I find,  from  measurements 
of  the  cast  of  this  skull,  that  the  greatest  antcro-posterior  diameter  is 
not  included  in  a line  drawn  between  the  glabella  and  occipital  pro- 
tuberance, but  in  a lino  drawn  from  the  glabella  to  a point  in  the 
squamous  part  of  the  occiput,  about  half-an-inch  above  the  protuber- 
ance ; though  whether  this  point  may  in  this  individual  have  been  the 
most  projecting  part  of  the  head  posteriorly,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  plying  this  fragment  of  a skull  in  its 
natural  position. 

But  to  follow  out  the  method  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued  in 
this  investigation,  lot  us  now,  by  a comparison  of  this  port  of  the 
Neanderthal  skuU  with  the  corresponding  region  in  other  human 

• Jan.  No.  ‘ Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.' 
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crania,  sec  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  its  configuration  as  an 
especial  character.  Messrs.  Busk  and  Huxley  have  already  sliown, 
that  in  the  Danish  Borreby  skull,  and  in  some  Australian  crania, 
the  occipital  region  presents  a form  closely  allied  to  the  Neanderthal 
skull  itself.  Additional  evidence  of  this  correspondence  is  supplied 
by  the  Australian  and  Tasmanian  crania  in  the  Edinburgh  University 
Anatomical  Museum,  in  one  of  the  former  of  which  the  squamous  plate 
is  nearly  flat,  and  forms  almost  a right  angle  with  the  surface  of  the 
bone  below  the  curved  liue.  But  it  is  nut  with  these  savage  races  only 
that  this  comparison  can  be  made.  An  examination  of  a considerable 
number  of  modem  British  crania  has  shown  me  that  a largo  amount  of 
variation  occurs  in  tlicm  in  the  form  of  this  region,  and  in  the  extent 
of  the  posterior  convexity  of  the  squamous  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 
And  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  ai'range,  from  materials  to  which  I 
have  access,  a series  of  modem  British  skulls,  in  which  this  variation 
may  bo  traced  from  a well-marked  posterior  occipital  bulging  to  a 
configuration  of  the  upper  occipital  region,  closely  approaching  the 
form  of  the  Neanderthal  skull.  In  the  skull-cap  represented  in  Fig.  3, 
the  diminished  occipital  convexity  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
last-named  cranium.* 

Professor  SchaafiThausen  regards  the  unusual  development  of  the 
frontal  sinuses,  supra-orbital  ridges,  and  glabella,  as  unquestionably 
typical  race-characters,  and  not  as  an  individual  or  pathological 
deformity.  To  accept  such  a view,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  that  a great  projection  in  the  supra-orbital  region  possesses  a 
definite  ethnical  value.  But  this,  1 would  submit,  is  an  inconstant 
feature,  for  great  variations  in  the  size  of  these  ridges  are  exhibited 
by  the  crania  of  barbarous  races,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in  which 
such  projections  have  boon  seen  The  series  of  New  Zealand, 
Australian,  and  Negro  crania,  in  the  Ethnological  Collection  in  the 
Edinburgh  University  Anatomical  Museum,  exhibits  considerable 
diversities  in  this  respect.  Again,  in  the  beautifully  illustrated 
‘ ('rania  Britonnica’  of  Messrs.  Davies  and  Thumham,  whilst  some  of 
the  ancient  British  crania  depicted  present  a considerable  projection 
above  the  orbits,  in  others,  again,  it  is  but  slightly  morked.j'  And  as 
we  all  know  that  no  great  prominence  occurs  os  a mlo  in  the  modem 
British  skull,  yet,  as  the  specimens  already  alluded  to  (p.  254)  prove, 
an  amount  of  projection  may  occasionally  occur  not  much  inferior  to 
that  in  the  Neanderthal  skull. 

To  attempt,  then,  to  found,  os  Schoafiliauscn  has  done,  a typical 
race-characU^r  on  so  variable  a feature,  or  to  build  a chief  argument 
in  favour  of  tlie  distinct  specific,  nay  even  generic,  character  of  a skull, 
as  Professor  King  has  dune,  on  a solitary  cranium  in  which  such  largely- 
developed  supra-orbital  ridges  occur,  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
warranted  by  the  facts  at  our  disposal.  Mere  massiveness—  the 


* In  the  University  Anatomical  Musemn  is  the  skull  (B.  5)  of  a modem 
patriotic  (ireek,  piektsl  up  on  tlie  plain  between  Athens  and  the  Pirwus,  in  which 
this  contiKumtion  of  the  wcipital  rcjrion  is  most  strikingly  marked. 

t Compare,  for  example,  the  Bnllidon  Moor,  ITley,  and  Kennet  crania  with 
those  from  Middleton  Moor,  I.oiig  Ixnve,  .md  I.ittleton  Driw. 
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possession  of  greater  bulk  in  this  region  in  an  individual  skull — is  not 
in  itself  a feature  on  which  to  base  any  specific  distinction.  As 
well  might  wo  attempt  to  draw  specific  cliwactors  from  a greater  or 
less  development  of  the  mastoid  processes.  To  give  anything  like 
value  to  such  a character,  it  ought  to  be  shown  to  be  possessed  by  the 
majority  at  least  of  the  skulls  of  a given  i-aco  Keeping  in  view,  then, 
the  amount  of  variation  which  this  projection  admits  of  in  the  crania 
of  knoaii  races,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  skulls  cuteinporaiicuus  with 
the  one  from  the  Neanderthal  with  which  to  compare  it,  we  should 
hesitate  before  expressing  an  opinion  that  it  is  an  ethnical  rather  than 
an  individual  character. 

Amongst  the  various  speculations  which  have  been  hazarded,  as  to 
the  nature  and  mental  capabilities  of  the  man  to  whom  this  singular 
skull  appertained,  there  is  one  expressed  in  the  inquiry,  “ But  may 
he  nut  have  been  an  idiot  ? ” In  the  absence  of  any  definite  in- 
formation, it  is  alike  impossible  to  prove  either  that  he  was  on 
idiot  or  a sane  person.  I have,  however,  compared  the  skull  with 
the  crania  of  three  idiots,  and  find  not  only  considerable  diversities 
between  its  form  and  theirs,  but  in  the  form  which  the  idiot  cranium 
itself  may  present.  In  one  of  the  idiot’s  skulls  the  forehead  is  low  and 
retreating,  and  the  supra-orbital  ridges  are  large,  but  the  external 
measurements  and  internal  capacity  are  so  small  ns  to  place  it  amimgst 
the  microccphali.  Now  the  Neanderthal  skull  cannot  be  regarded  ns 
microcephalic,  either  in  its  external  measurement  or  intenial  capacity. 
It  possesses  an  extreme  length  of  8 inches  when  measured  from  the 
glabella  to  the  most  projecting  point  of  the  occiput,  and  of  7 2 when 
the  measurement  is  taken  between  the  frontal  eminences  and  the  cor- 
responding occipital  eminences,  which  latter  diameter  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  former  as  an  index  of  cranial  capacity,  l)ccause  it 
eliminates  the  supra-orbital  projection  and  frontal  sinuses.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  5'9  inches.  Its  present  capacity  is  63  cubic  inches : but 
its  capacity  in  the  original  condition  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Huxley  at 
75  cubic  inches,  which  is  the  average  capacity  given  by  Morton  for 
Polynesian  and  Hottentot  skulls. 

Amongst  modem  European  crania,  the  average  cranial  capacity  is 
considerably  higher  than  this.  Professor  Welcker,  of  Halle,*  from 
careful  measurements  of  30  normal,  male,  adult  German  crania,  has 
placed  the  mean  cajjacity  at  88'4  cubic  inches  But  whilst  the 
maximum  of  these  crania  rose  as  high  ns  109  cubic  inches,  tho 
minimum  sank  as  low  as  74‘4  cubic  inches,  a capacity  scarcely  so 
great  as  tho  estimate  made  of  the  Neanderthal  skull ; and  the  capacity 
of  two  others  was  only  78  and  78'fi  cubic  indies.  Again,  Professor 
Huschke,f  from  the  measurements  of  21  male  Gcmian  crania,  has 
found  their  avcr.igo  capacity  to  bo  88’17  cubic  inches;  but  the 
smallest  of  these  skulls  was  no  more  than  73’ 1 cubic  inches,  which 
is  nearly  two  cubic  inches  smaller  than  the  Neundertlml  skull.  Thus 
though  the  estimated  capacity  of  this  cranium  is  less  than  tho 

* * UritursucbuiigL'ii  ucb<T  Wuclistliiuii  uiid  Uuu  Ucd  Sleiiachl.  Scliaeddii,'  18G2, 

p.  :J5. 

t .Schtu-di-1,  Him,  iind  S»  cle,  18.51,  p.  47. 
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European  mean,  yet  modem  male  German  crania  have  been  measured, 
which  closely  approach,  and  even  sink  below  it.  The  possession  of 
strong  supra-orbital  ridges,  a low  retreating  forehead,  and  a diminished 
occipital  convexity,  is  not  therefore  necessarily  incompatiWe  with  an 
amount  of  brain  space  larger  than  that  yielded  by  some  modem  Euro- 
pean crania  (which  sucli  experienced  craniologists  as  Uuschko  and 
Woleker  looked  upon  as  normal),  if  the  space  lost  in  the  frontal  and 
occipital  regions  is  compensated  for  by  increased  growth  in  another 
direction.  And  in  the  Neanderthal  skull  this  compensation  appears 
to  have  been  provided  in  the  parietal  region,  which  is  nearly  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  wider  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Busk  as  the  mean 
breadth  of  the  European  skull.*  But  the  skull.  No.  34,  Edinburgh 
College  of  Surgeons’  Museum  (Fig.  1),  yields  us  still  more  striking 
testimony  of  tho  occasional  co-existonco  oven  of  enormous  cranial 
capacity  with  projecting  supra-orbital  ridges,  a low  forehead,  and 
diminished  occipital  convexity.  Its  capacity  is  117  cubic  inches,  which 
is  throe  cubic  inches  greater  than  that  of  tho  most  capacious  skull  I can 
find  recorded.'!’  And  like  the  Neanderthal,  it  has  its  greatest  breadth 
close  to  tho  squamous  suture,  and  not  at  tho  parietal  eminences. 
Tho  cast  of  the  skull  of  King  Robert  tho  Brace  also,  copies  of  which 
may  bo  found  in  many  museums,  shows  that  that  valiant  and  sagacious 
monarch  had,  along  with  a retreating  forehead,  a large  and  capacious 
cranium. 

From  tho  compnrison  which  has  thus  been  instituted,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  although  'we  may  nut  bo  able  to  produce 
another  skull  possessing  a combination  of  all  those  characters  which 
are  regarded  as  so  distinctive  of  tho  Neanderthal  skull,  yet  tho 
examination  of  an  extensive  scries  of  crania  will  show  us  that  these 
characters  are  closely  paralleled,  not  only  in  tho  crania  of  many 
savage  races  now  existing,  but  even  in  those  of  modern  European 
nations. 

How  cautious,  tlierefore,  ought  we  to  bo  in  generalizing  either  as 
to  the  pithecoid  afimitics  or  psychical  endowrments  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  appertained.  It  is  as  yet  but  an  isolated  specimen ; of  its 
history  prior  to  the  day  of  its  di^very,  we  are  altogether  ignorant ; 
its  geological  age  even  is  quite  imcertain.  In  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  we  have  no  facts  to  guide  ns,  save  those  which  ore 
furnished  by  an  examination  of  its  structural  characters.  And  what- 
ever marks  of  degradation  these  may  exhibit,  yet  they  are  closely 
paralleled  in  tho  crania  of  some  of  tho  men,  and  women  too,  now 
living  and  moving  in  our  midst. 


• ‘ Med.  Times  and  Gazette,’  April  12,  18G2  Mr,  Bask  places  the  mean 
breadth  uf  Eurupcan  crania  at  5 U5. 

t The  capacity  of  the  largest  cranium  measured  by  'Welcker  was  114  cubic 
inches;  that  of  the  largest  measured  by  Husebke,  100‘75  cubic  inches. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  “CON- 
SERVATION OF  FORCE”  TO  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Part  II.  (conclusion) : 77ie  Relation*  of  Light  and  Heat  to  the  Vital 
Force*  of  Animal*. 

By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  nccompanied  us  through  the  first  part  of  our 
inquiry  arc  aware  that  it  was  our  object  to  show,  that  as  Force  is 
never  lo»t  in  the  Inorganic  World,  so  Force  is  never  created  in  the 
Organic  ; but  that  those  various  operations  of  V^etable  life  which  are 
sometimes  vaguely  attributed  to  the  agency  of  an  occult  “ Vital  Prin- 
ciple,” and  are  referred  by  more  exact  thinkers  to  certain  Vital  Forces 
inherent  in  the  organism  of  the  Plant,  are  really  sustained  by  Solar 
Light  and  Heat.  These,  we  have  argued,  supply  to  each  germ  the 
tcho/c  poicer  by  which  it  builds  itself  up,  at  the  expense  of  the  materials 
it  draws  from  the  Inorganic  Universe,  into  the  complete  organism ; 
while  the  mode  in  which  that  power  is  exerted  (generally  as  Vital 
Force,  specially  as  the  determining  cause  of  the  form  peculiar  to  each 
type)  depeuds  upon  the  ‘germinal  capacity’  or  directive  agency  in- 
herent in  each  particular  germ.  The  first  stage  in  this  constructive 
operation  consists  in  the  production  of  certain  Organic  Compounds  of 
a purely  Chemical  nature — such  as  gum,  starch,  sugar,  chlorophyll,  oil, 
and  albumen — at  the  exjieuse  of  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen,  derivwl  from  the  Water,  Carbonic  Acid,  and  Ammonia  of  the 
atmosphere ; whilst  the  second  consists  in  the  further  elevation  of  a 
portion  of  these  organic  compoimds  to  the  rank  of  Organized  Tissue  pos- 
sessing attributes  distinetively  Vital.  Of  the  whole  amoimt  of  Organic 
Compounds  generated  by  the  Plant,  it  is  but  a comparatively  small 
part  (a)  that  imdergixjs  this  progressive  metamoqihosis  into  living 
tissue.  Another  small  proportion  (6)  imdergoes  a retrograde  meta- 
morphosis, by  which  the  original  binary  components  are  reproduced ; and 
in  this  descent  of  Organic  Comjxmnds  to  the  lower  plane,  the  power 
consumed  in  their  elevation  is  given  forth  in  the  form  of  Heat  and 
Organizing  Force  (as  is  siiecially  seen  in  Germination),  which  help  to 
raise  the  jmrtion  a to  a higher  level.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  (c)  of 
the  Organic  Compounds  generated  by  Plants  remains  stored  up  in  their 
fabric,  without  undergoing  any  further  elevation;  and  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  these,  rather  than  of  the  actual  tissues  of  Plants,  that  the 
life  of  Animals  is  sustained. 

When,  instead  of  yielding  up  any  portion  of  its  substance  for  the 
sustenance  of  Animals,  the  entire  Vegetable  organism  undergoes  retro- 
grade metamorj)hosis,  it  not  only  gives  back  to  the  Inorganic  World 
the  binary  comjsmnds  from  which  it  derived  its  own  constituents,  but 
in  the  descent  of  the  several  cum]x>ncnts  of  its  fabric  to  that  simple  con- 
dition— whether  by  ordinary  combustion  (as  in  the  burning  of  Coal)  or 
by  slow  decay — it  gives  out  the  equivalents  of  the  Light  and  Heat  by 
which  they  were  elevated  in  the  first  instance 

In  applying  these  views  to  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of 
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Animal  life,  we  find  ourselves,  at  the  commencement  of  our  inquiry, 
on  a higher  platform  (so  to  speak)  than  that  from  which  we  hod  to 
ascend  in  watching  the  consteuetivo  processes  of  the  Plant.  For, 
whilst  the  Plant  hod  first  to  prcimro  the  pabulum  for  its  developmental 
operations,  the  Animal  has  this  already  provided  for  it,  not  only  at  the 
earliest  ph:tse  of  its  development,  but  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
existence ; and  all  its  manifestations  <jf  Vital  activity  are  eependent  upon 
a constant  and  adequate  supply  of  the  same  pabulum.  The  first  of  these 
manifestations  is,  as  in  the  Plant,  the  building-up  of  the  organism  by 
the  appropriation  of  material  supplied  from  external  sources  under  the 
directive  agency  oftho^erm.  The  ovum  of  the  Animal,  like  the  seed 
of  the  Plant,  contains  a store  of  appropriate  nutriment  previously 
elaborated  by  the  pai'ent ; and  this  store  suffices  for  the  development 
of  the  embryo,  up  to  the  period  at  which  it  can  obtain  and  digest  ali- 
mentary materials  for  itself.  That  period  occurs,  in  the  different 
tribes  of  animals,  at  very  dissimilar  stages  of  the  entire  developmental 
process.  In  many  of  the  lo%ver  classes,  the  embryo  comes  forth  from 
the  egg,  and  commences  its  independent  existence,  in  a condition 
which,  as  compared  with  the  adult  form,  would  be  as  if  a Human 
embryo  were  to  bo  thrown  upon  the  world  to  obtain  its  own  subsist- 
ence only  a few  weeks  after  conception  ; and  its  whole  subsequent 
gi-owth  and  development  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  tlic  nutriment 
which  it  ingests  for  itself.  Wo  have  examples  of  this  in  the  class  of 
Insects,  many  of  which  come  forth  from  the  egg  in  the  state  of  ex- 
tremely simple  and  minute  worms,  having  scarcely  any  j)owcr  of  move- 
ment, but  an  extraordinary  voracity.  The  eggs  having  Ireeu  deposited 
in  situations  fitted  to  afford  an  ample  supply  of  appropriate  nutriment 
(those  of  the  Flesh-fly,  for  example,  being  laid  in  carcases,  and  those 
of  the  Cabbage- Butterfly  upon  a cabbage-leaf),  each  larva  on  its  emer- 
sion is  as  well  provided  with  alimoutary  material  as  if  it  had  been 
furnished  with  a large  supplemental  yolk  of  its  own  ; and  by  availing 
itself  of  this,  it  speedily  grows  to  many  hundred  or  even  many  thou- 
sanil  times  its  original  size,  without  making  any  considerable  mlvanoo 
in  development.  But  having  thus  laid  up  in  its  tissues  a large  addi- 
tional store  of  material,  it  passes  into  a state  which,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
ternal manifestations  of  life  are  concerned,  is  one  of  torpor,  but  which 
is  really  one  of  great  developmental  activity  ; for  it  is  during  the  pupa 
state  that  those  now  parts  are  evolved,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
perfect  Insect,  and  of  which  scarcely  a trace  was  discoverable  in  the 
larva ; so  that  the  assumption  of  this  state  may  be  likened  in  many 
respects  to  a re-entrance  of  the  larva  into  the  ovum.  On  its  termina- 
tion, the  Imago  or  jierfect  Insect  comes  forth  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  and  soon  manifests  the  locomotive  and  sensorial  j)owers  by  which 
it  is  specially  distinguished,  and  of  which  the  extraordinary  predomi- 
nance seems  to  justity  our  regarding  Insects  ns  the  tj'pes  of  purely 
Animal  life.  There  are  sumo  Insects  whose  Imago-life  has  but  a very 
short  duration,  the  performance  of  tlio  generative  act  being  apparently 
the  only  object  of  this  state  of  their  existence  : and  such  for  the  must 
port  take  no  food  whatever  after  their  final  emersion,  their  vital  acti- 
vity Ix'ing  maintained,  for  tlic  short  perio<l  it  endures,  by  the  material 
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assimilated  during  their  larva  state.*  But  those  whoso  period  of 
activity  is  prolonged,  and  upon  whoso  energy  there  are  extraordinary 
demands,  are  scarcely  less  voracioiw  in  their  imago  than  in  their  larva- 
condition  ; the  foial  they  consume  not  being  applied  to  the  increase  of 
their  bodies,  which  grow  very  little  after  the  assmription  of  the  imago- 
state,  but  chiefly  to  their  maintenance ; no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it, 
however,  being  appropriatetl  in  the  female  to  the  production  of  ova, 
the  entire  mass  of  whicli  deposited  by  a single  individual  is  sometimes 
enonnous.  That  tlie  perfonnance  of  the  generative  act  involves  not 
merely  a consumption  of  material,  but  a special  expenditure  of  force, 
appears  from  a fact  to  bo  presently  stated,  corresponding  to  that 
already  noticed  in  regard  to  Plants. 

Now  if  wo  look  for  the  source  of  the  various  forms  of  Vital  force, 
— which  may  Ik)  distinguished  as  constnictivc,  sensori-motor,  and 
generative, — that  are  manifested  in  the  difierent  stages  of  the  life  of  on 
Insect,  we  find  them  to  lie,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  Heat  with  which 
the  organism  is  supplied  from  external  sources,  and,  on  the  other,  in 
the  Food  provided  for  it.  The  agency  of  Heat,  us  the  moving  power 
of  the  constructive  operations,  is  even  mere  distinctly  shown  in  the 
development  of  the  larva  within  the  egg,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  imago  within  its  pupa-case,  than  it  is  in  the  geiminating  seed  ; 
the  rate  of  each  of  these  processes  being  strictly  regulated  by  the 
tem[)oraturc  to  which  the  organism  is  subjected.  Thus  ova  which  are 
ordinarily  not  liatchcd  until  the  leaves  suibible  for  the  food  of  their 
larvBB  have  been  put  forth,  may  be  made,  by  artificial  heat,  to  j)roduce 
a brood  in  the  winter ; whilst  on  the  other  baud,  -if  they  bo  kept  at  a 
low  temperature,  tlieir  hatcliing  may  be  retarded  almost  indefinitely 
without  the  destruction  of  their  vitality.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pupa- 
state  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  during  the  latter  part  of  that  state,  in 
which  the  developmental  prfK-'Css  goes  on  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
there  is  in  certain  Insects  a special  provision  for  an  elevation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  embryo  by  a process  resembling  incubation. 
Whether,  in  addition  to  the  heat  imparted  from  without,  there  is  any 
addition  of  force  developed  within  (as  in  the  germinating  seed)  by  the 
return  of  a pMt  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  food  to  the  condition 
of  binary  compounds,  cannot  at  present  be  stated  with  confidence  : the 
probability  is,  however,  that  such  a retrograde  metamorphosis  docs 
take  place,  adequate  evidence  of  its  occurrence  during  the  incubation 
of  the  Bird’s  egg  being  afforded  by  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  there  found  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  the  developmental 
process. — During  the  larva-state  there  is  very  little  power  of  main- 
taining an  independent  temperature,  so  that  the  sustenance  of  Vital 
Activity  is  still  mainly  duo  to  the  heat  supplied  from  without.  But 
in  the  active  state  of  the  perfect  Insect  there  is  a production  of  heat 

• It  IB  not  a little  curiou.B  that  in  the  trihe  of  Itolifern,  or  Wlicfl-animalcules, 
all  the  maleB  yet  dUeovered  arc  entirely  destitute  of  di(;estivo  apisiratus,  and 
are  thus  incapable  of  taking  auy  fooil  wliatever ; so  that  not  only  tlie  whole  of 
their  development  within  tlie  egg,  but  the  wiiole  of  their  active  life  after  their 
emersion  from  it,  is  carried  on  at  tlie  expense  of  the  store  of  yolk  provide-d  by  the 
parent. 
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quite  comparable  to  that  of  warm-blooded  animala;  and  thia  is  effected 
by  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  certain  organic  constituents  of  the 
food,  of  which  we  And  the  expression  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Thus  the  food  of  Animals  becomes  an  internal 
source  of  heat,  which  may  render  them  independent  of  external 
temperature. — Further,  a like  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  certain 
constituents  of  the  food  is  the  source  of  that  aensori -motor  potcer  which 
is  tlie  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Animal  organism  ; for  on  the  one 
hand  the  demand  for  food,  on  the  other  the  amount  of  metamorphosis 
indicated  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  bear  a very  close 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  that  power  which  is  put  forth.  This 
relation  is  peculiarly  manifest  in  Insects,  since  their  conditions  of 
activity  and  repose  present  a greater  contrast  in  their  respective  rates 
of  u)ctamorphosis,  than  do  those  of  any  other  animals. — Of  the  exercise 
of  generative  force  we  have  no  similar  measure  ; but  that  it  is  only  a 
special  modiilcatiun  of  ordinary  vital  activity  appears  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  life  of  those  Insects  which  ordinarily  die  very 
soon  after  sexual  congress  and  the  deposition  of  the  ova,  may  be  con- 
siderably prolonged  if  the  sexes  bo  kept  a]>art  so  that  congress  cannot 
take  place.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by  recent  inquiries  into  the 
Agamic  reproduction  of  Insects  and  other  animals,  that  the  process  of 
Generation  differs  far  less  from  those  Reproductive  acts  which  must 
be  referred  to  the  category  of  the  ordinary  Nutritive  processes,  than 
had  been  previously  supposed. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  that  in  the  Animal  organism  the  demand  for 
food  has  rcfisronce  not  merely  to  its  use  os  a material  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  fabric;  food  serves  also  as  a generator  of  force;  and 
this  force  may  be  of  various  kinds, — Heat  and  Motor-power  being  the 
principal  but  by  no  means  the  only  modes  under  which  it  manifests 
itself.  Wo  shall  now  inquire  what  there  is  peculiar  in  the  sources  of 
the  Vital  Force  which  animates  the  organisms  of  the  higher  animals  at 
diffjrent  stages  of  Life. 

Tliat  the  developmental  force  which  occasions  the  evolution  of  the 
germ  in  the  higher  Vertobrata  is  really  supplied  by  the  Heat  to  which 
the  ovum  is  subjected,  may  bo  regarded  as  a fact  established  beyond 
all  question.  In  Frogs  and  other  Amphibia,  which  have  no  special 
means  of  imparting  a high  temj)craturo  to  their  eggs,  the  rate 
of  development  (wliich  in  the  early  stages  can  bo  readily  deter- 
mined with  great  exactness)  is  entirely  governed  by  the  degree  of 
warmth  to  which  the  ovum  is  subjected.  But  in  Serpents  there  is  a 
peculiar  provision  for  supplying  heat ; the  female  performing  a kind 
of  incubation  upon  her  eggs,  and  generating  in  her  own  body  a tem- 
perature much  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air.*  In  Birds,  the 
developmental  process  con  only  bo  maintained  by  tbc  steady  appli- 
cation of  external  warmth,  and  this  to  a degree  much  higher  than  that 


* In  the  Viper  the  epgs  are  usually  retained  within  the  oviduct  until  they  ore 
hatched.  In  the  Python,  which  recently  went  through  the  proceas  of  ineufaution 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  eggs  were  imbedded  in  the  coils  of  the  body  : tho 
temperature  to  which  they  were  subjected  fas  a.scertaincd  by  a thermometer  placed 
in  the  midst  of  them)  averaging  90^  F„  whilst  that  of  the  cage  averaged  60^  F. 
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which  is  needed  in  the  ense  of  cold-blooded  animals ; and  we  may 
notice  two  results  of  this  application  as  very  significant  of  the 
dynamical  relation  between  Heat  and  Dcvolopmental  Force, — first, 
that  the  period  required  fur  tlie  evolution  of  the  germ  into  the  mature 
embryo  is  nearly  constant,  each  species  having  a definite  period  of 
incubation, — and  second,  that  the  grade  of  development  attained  by 
the  embryo  before  its  emersion  is  relatively  much  higher  than  it  is  in 
cold-blu<^cd  Vertebrata  generally ; the  only  instances  in  which 
anything  like  the  same  stage  is  attained  without  a special  incubation, 
being  those  in  which  (as  in  the  Turtle  and  Crocodile)  the  eggs  are 
hatched  under  the  influence  of  a high  external  temperature.  This 
higher  development  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  a much  greater 
consumption  of  nutrient  material ; the  store  laid  up  in  the  “ food  yolk  ” 
and  “ albumen  ” of  the  Bird’s  egg  being  many  times  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  animal  which  laid  it,  than  that  contained  in  the 
whole  egg  of  a Frog  or  a Fish.  There  is  evidence  in  that  liberation 
of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  ascertained  to  go  on  in  the  egg  (as 
in  the  germinating  seed)  during  the  whole  of  the  developmental 
process,  that  the  return  of  a portion  of  the  organic  substances  pro- 
vided fur  tlie  sustenance  of  the  embryo,  to  the  condition  of  simple 
binary  compounds,  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  process  ; and  since 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  object  of  this  metamorjihosis  can 
bo  to  furnish  heat  (an  ample  supjily  of  that  force  being  afforded  by 
the  body  of  the  parent),  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  its  purpose  is  to 
supply  a force  that  concurs  with  the  heat  received  from  without  in 
maintaining  the  process  of  organization. 

The  development  of  the  embryo  within  the  body,  in  the  Mam- 
malia, imparts  to  it  a steady  temperature  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
parent  itself ; and  in  all  save  the  implacental  Orders  of  this  class,  that 
development  is  carried  still  further  than  in  Birds,  the  new-born  Mam- 
mal being  yet  more  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  its  size  bearing  a 
largiT  proportion  to  that  of  its  parent,  than  even  in  Birds.  It  is 
doubtless  umng  in  great  part  to  the  constancy  of  the  temperature  to 
which  the  embryo  is  subjected,  that  its  rate  of  development  (as  shown 
by  the  fixed  term  of  utero-gestation)  is  so  uniform.  The  supply  of 
organizable  material  here  afforded  hy  the  ovum  itself  is  very  small, 
and  suffices  only  for  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  constructive  process ; 
but  a special  provision  is  very  soon  made  fur  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo  by  materials  directly  supplied  by  the  parent ; and  the  imbi- 
bition of  these  takes  the  place,  during  the  whole  remainder  of  festal 
life,  of  the  appropriation  of  the  materials  supplied  in  the  bird’s  egg 
by  the  “ food  yolk”  and  “ albumen.”  To  what  extent  a retrograde 
metamorphosis  of  nutrient  material  takes  place  in  the  foetal  Mammal, 
we  have  no  precise  means  of  determining ; since  the  products  of  that 
metamorphosis  arc  probably  for  the  most  part  imparted  (through  the 
placental  circulation)  to  the  blood  of  the  mother,  and  got  rid  of 
through  her  excretory  apparatus.  But  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a 
metamorphosis  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  amniutic 
fluid  and  of  biliary  matter  in  the  intestines,  to  make  it  probable  that 
it  takes  place  not  less  actively  (to  say  the  least)  in  the  foetal  Mammal 
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than  it  does  in  the  Chick  in  oco.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  study 
the  growth  of  any  of  the  higher  organisms, — which  not  merely  con- 
sists in  the  formation  of  new  parts,  but  also  involves  a vast  amount 
of  interstitial  change — without  perceiving  that  in  the  remodelling 
which  is  iucessantly  going  on,  the  parts  first  formed  must  be  removed 
to  make  way  for  those  which  liavo  to  take  their  place.  And  such 
removal  can  scarcely  be  accomplished  without  a retrograde  metamor- 
phosis, which,  as  iu  the  numerous  cases  already  referred  to,  may  be 
considered  with  great  probability  as  setting  free  constructive  force  to 
be  applied  in  the  production  of  new  tissue. 

If,  now,  we  pass  on  from  the  intra-utcrine  life  of  the  Mammalian 
organism  to  that  period  of  its  existence  which  intervenes  between  birth 
and  maturity,  we  see  that  a temporary  provision  is  made  in  the  acts  of 
lactation  and  nursing  for  att’ording  both  food  and  warmth  to  the  young 
creature,  which  is  at  first  incapable  of  adequately  providing  itself 
with  aliment,  or  of  resisting  external  cold  without  fostering  aid.  And 
we  notice  that  the  olfsj)ring  of  Man  remains  longer  dependent  upon 
parental  care  than  that  of  any  other  Mammal,  in  accordance  with  the 
higher  grade  of  development  to  be  ultimately  attained.  But  when  the 
period  of  infancy  has  passed,  the  child  that  is  adequately  supplied 
with  food,  and  is  protected  by  the  clothing  which  makes  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  other  tegumeutary  covering,  ought  to  ho  able  to  maintain 
its  own  heat,  save  in  an  extremely  depressed  temperature  ; and  this  it 
does  by  the  metamorphosis  of  organic  substances,  partly  derived 
from  its  own  fabric,  and  partly  supplied  directly  by  the  food,  into 
binary  compounds.  During  the  whole  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, wo  find  the  producing  power  at  its  highest  point ; the  circula- 
tion of  blood  being  more  rapid,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
generated  and  thrown  off  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body,  than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  We  find,  too,  in 
the  large  amount  of  other  excretions,  the  evidence  of  a rapid  metamor- 
phosis of  tissue ; and  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  (if  our  general  doc- 
trines be  well  founded)  that  the  constructive  force  that  operates  in  the 
completion  of  the  fabric  will  bo  derived  in  part  from  the  heat  so 
largely  generated  by  chemical  change,  and  in  part  from  the  descent 
which  a portion  of  the  fabric  itself  is  continually  making  from  the 
higher  plane  of  oi'ganized  tissue  to  the  lower  plane  of  dead  matter. 
This  high  measure  of  vital  activity  can  only  be  sustained  by  an  ample 
supply  of  food ; which  thus  supplies  both  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  organism,  and  the  force  by  whose  agency  that  construction 
is  accomplished.  How  completely  depcridcnt  the  constructive  process 
still  is  upon  Heat,  is  shown  by  the  phenomena  of  reparation  in  etdd- 
blooded  animals ; since  not  only  can  the  rate  at  which  they  take  place 
be  experimentally  shown  to  bear  a direct  relation  to  the  temperature 
to  which  these  animals  are  subjected,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
any  extraordinary  act  of  reparation  (such  as  the  reproduction  of  a limb 
in  the  Salamander)  will  only  be  performed  under  the  influence  of  a 
temperature  much  higher  than  that  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ordinary  vital  activity.  After  the  maturity  of  the  organism  has 
been  attained,  there  is  no  longer  any  call  for  a larger  measm'o  of  con- 
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structive  force  than  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity ; 
but  there  seems  evidence  that  oven  thou  the  required  force  lias  to  be 
supplied  by  a retrograde  metamorphosis  of  a portion  of  the  constituents 
of  the  food,  over  and  above  that  which  serves  to  geuenite  Animal 
Heat.  For  it  has  boon  experimentally  found  that,  in  tlio  ordinary  life 
of  an  adult  Mammal,  the  quantity  of  fual  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
in  its  normal  condition  is  nearly  twice  that  which  would  be  required 
to  supply  the  “waste”  of  the  organism,  as  measured  by  the  total 
amount  of  excreta  when  food  is  withheld ; and  hence  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  descent  of  a portion  of  the  organic  constituents  of  this 
food  to  the  lower  level  of  simple  binary  compounds  is  a necessary 
condition  of  the  elevation  of  another  portion  to  the  state  of  living 
organized  tissue. 

The  conditions  of  Animal  existence,  moreover,  involve  a constant 
expenditure  of  Motor  force  through  the  instiumicntality  of  the  Nervo- 
muscular  apparatus  ; and  the  exercise  of  the  purely  Psychical  powers, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  brain,  constitutes  a fm-ther  expen- 
diture of  force,  even  when  no  bodily  exertion  is  made  os  its  result. 
Wo  have  now  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  these  forces  are 
developed,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  doctrine  at  present  commonly  received  among  Physiologists 
upon  these  points  may  be  stated  ns  follows ; — The  functional  activity 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  apparatuses  involves,  as  its  necessary 
condition,  the  disintegration  of  their  tissues ; the  components  of 
which,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  blood,  enter  into  new  and 
simpler  combinations,  which  are  ultimately  eliminated  from  tlic  body 
by  the  excretory  operations.  In  sucli  a retrograde  metamorj)hosis  of 
tissue,  we  have  two  sources  of  the  libenvtion  of  force ; — first,  its 
descent  from  the  condition  of  living,  to  that  of  dead  matter,  involving 
a liberation  of  that  force  which  was  originally  concerned  in  its  organi- 
zation ;• — and  second,  the  further  descent  of  its  complex  organic  com- 
ponents to  the  lower  plane  of  simple  binary  compounds.  If  we  traco 
back  these  forces  to  their  proximate  source,  we  find  both  of  them  in 
the  food  at  the  expense  of  which  the  Animal  organism  is  constructed  ; 
for  besides  supplying  the  material  of  the  tissues,  a portion  of  that  food 
(os  already  shown)  becomes  the  source,  in  its  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis, of  the  production  of  the  Heat  wliieli  supplies  the  construetivo 
power,  whilst  another  portion  may  afford,  by  a like  descent,  a yet  more 
direct  supply  of  organizing  force.  And  thus  we  find  in  the  action  of 
Solar  Light  and  Heat  upon  Plants — whereby  they  are  enabled  nut 

* It  was  by  Lii-bis  (‘Animal  Clic-mi-stry,’  IS‘12.)  tlmt  tlio  doctrine  was  first 
distinctly  |iri)UiulsaUsl  wbicli  lind  lieeii  already  more  vaguely  affirincil  by  varinns 
I’liysiologists,  lliat  every  prmliiidion  of  motion  i>y  an  Animal  involves  a [iro- 
jKirtioiml  di-integration  of  imiseular  substance.  Hat  be  seems  to  liave  n garded 
the  motor  force  produced  as  the  expre.ssioii  only  of  the  vital  force  by  wliich  the 
tis-sue  was  previously  animated : and  to  liave  looked  upon  its  disintegration  by 
oxygenation  as  simply  a consequence  of  its  death.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  “ Corre- 
lation of  Forces”  Is'ing  at  that  time  undeveloped,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
recognize  a source  of  Motor  power  in  the  ulterior  chemical  clamges  wliieh  tho 
substance  of  the  muscle  undergoes  ; but  seems  to  have  reganled  them  ns  only 
cuneerned  in  the  production  of  Heat. 
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merely  to  extend  themselves  almost  without  limit,  but  also  to  aeen- 
mulato  in  their  substance  a store  of  Organic  Compounds  for  the  con- 
sumption of  animals — the  ultimate  source  not  only  of  the  materials 
required  by  animals  for  their  nutrition,  but  also  of  the  forces  of  various 
kinds  which  these  exert. 

Recent  investigations  have  rendered  it  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  doctrine  that  every  exertion  of  the  functional  power  of  the  nervo- 
muscular  apparatus  involves  the  disintegration  of  a certain  equivalent 
amount  of  tissue,  really  expresses  the  whole  truth.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, on  the  basis  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  an  animal  may  be  greater  than 
can  be  accounted  fur  by  the  ultimate  metamorphosis  of  the  azotized 
constituents  of  its  food,  their  mechanical  equivalent  being  estimated  by 
the  heat  producible  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  which 
they  contain  ;*  and  secondly,  that  whilst  there  is  not  a constant  re- 
lation (as  affirmed  by  Liebig)  between  the  lunount  of  motor  force 
produced  and  the  amount  of  disintegration  of  muscular  tissue  repre- 
sented by  the  a])pearanco  of  urea  in  the  urine,  such  a constant  relation 
does  exist  between  the  development  of  motor  force  and  the  increase  of 
airbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air,  as  shows  that  between  these  two  phe- 
nomena there  is  a most  intimate  relationship.'!’  And  the  concurrence 
of  these  independent  indications  seems  to  justify  the  inference  that 
motor  force  may  bo  developed,  like  Heat,  by  ^e  metamoiq>hosis  of  con- 
stituents of  food  which  are  not  converted  into  living  tissue  ; — an  in- 
ference which  so  fully  harmonizes  with  the  doctrine  of  the  direct 
convertibility  of  these  two  forces,  now  established  as  one  of  the  surest 
results  of  Physical  investigation,  as  to  have  in  itself  no  inherent  im- 
probability. Of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  generation  of 
motor  force,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  disintegration  of  muscular 
tissue,  on  the  other  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  components  of  the 
food,  nothing  definite  can  at  present  be  stated  ; but  we  seem  to  have  a 
typical  example  of  the  former  in  the  parturient  action  of  the  Uterus, 
whoso  muscular  substance,  built  up  for  this  one  eflfort,  forthwith 
undergoes  a rapid  retrograde  metamorphosis ; whilst  it  can  scarcely 
bo  regarded  as  improbable  that  the  constant  activity  of  the  Heart 
and  of  the  Respiratory  muscles,  which  gives  them  no  opportunity  of 
renovation  by  rest,  is  sustained  not  so  much  by  the  continual  renewal 
of  their  substance  (of  which  renewal  there  is  no  histological  evidence 
whatever)  as  by  a metamorphosis  of  matters  external  to  themselves, 
supplying  a force  which  is  manifested  through  their  instrumentality. 

To  sum  up : The  Life  of  Man,  or  of  any  of  the  higher  Animals, 
essentially  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  Forces  of  various  kinds,  of 
which  the  organism  is  the  instrument ; and  these  Forces  arc  developed 

• This  view  has  been  expressed  to  the  author  by  two  very  high  anthorities. 
Prof.  Helmholtz  and  Prof.  William  Thomson,  independently  of  each  other,  as 
an  almost  necessary  inference  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Joule. 

t On  these  last  points  reference  is  especially  made  to  the  recent  experiments 
of  Dr.  Fdward  Smith. 
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by  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  Organic  Compounds  generated 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Plant,  whereby  they  ultiiiiafely  return 
to  the  simple  binary  forms  (water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,) 
which  serve  as  the  essential  food  of  vegetables.  Of  these  Organic 
Compounds,  one  portion  (a)  is  converted  into  the  substance  of  the 
living  body,  by  a constructive  force  which  (in  so  far  os  it  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  direct  agency  of  external  heat)  is  developed  by  the  retro- 
grade metamorphosis  of  another  portion  (h)  of  the  food.  And  whilst 
the  ultimate  descent  of  the  first-named  portion  (a)  to  the  simple 
condition  from  which  it  was  originally  drawn,  becomes  one  source  of 
the  peculiarly  Animal  powers — the  psychical  and  the  motor — exerted 
by  the  organism,  another  source  of  these  may  be  found  in  a Hka 
metamorphosis  of  a farther  portion  (c)  of  the  food  which  has  never 
been  converted  into  living  tissue. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  Life  of  the  Animal,  the  organism  is  restoring 
to  the  world  around  both  the  materials  and  the  forces  which  it  draws 
from  it;  and  after  its  death  this  restoration  is  completed,  as  in  Plants, 
by  the  final  decomposition  of  its  substance.  But  there  is  this  marked 
contrast  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Organic  nature  in  their  material 
and  dynamical  relations  to  the  Inorganic  world, — that  whilst  the  Vege- 
table is  constantly  engaged  (so  to  speak)  in  raising  its  component 
materials  from  a lower  plane  to  the  higher,  by  means  of  the  power 
which  it  draws  from,  the  solar  rays,  the  Animal,  whilst  raising  one  por- 
tion of  these  to  a still  higher  level  by  the  descent  of  another  portion 
to  a lower,  ultimately  lets  down  the  whole  of  what  the  Plant  had 
raised  ; in  so  doing,  however,  giving  back  to  the  tmiverse,  in  the  form 
of  Heat  and  Motion,  the  equivalent  of  the  Light  and  Heat  which  the 
Plant  had  taken  from  it. 


ON  MILK,  AND  DAIKY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

By  Dr.  Augustus  Voklokeu,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Among  the  aUmentary  materials  so  bountifully  supplied  to  man, 
there  are  few  that  may  rank  in  importance  by  the  side  of  the  fluid 
whoso  constitution  we  arc  about  to  examine.  Distinguished  by  a just 
combination  of  flesh-forming  and  fat-producing  elements,  with  those 
salines  which  are  best  adapted  for  preserving  the  solution  of  the  solid 
materials ; remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  the  digestive  system 
appropriates  its  nutriment ; time-honoured  as  the  support  of  heli)less 
infancy  ; symbolical  of  mildness  and  sweetness,  its  very  simplicity 
would  seem  a claim  to  its  exemption  alike  from  suspicion  or  inquiry  ; 
but,  alas ! for  the  materialism  of  the  age,  its  value  may  be  repre- 
sented by  so  many  pence,  its  mildness  is  perverted  by  adulteration, 
and  the  food  of  babes  is  too  often  suggestive  of  chalk  and  water,  with 
a judicious  thickening  of  brains  and  treacle.  Milk,  Rke  everything 
elro,  being  reducible  to  a question  of  money,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
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adopt  means  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  we  obtain  our  money's 
worth.  Professing,  as  wo  do,  a decided  preference  for  the  healthy 
and  natural  fluid,  over  any  artifleial  representation  of  it,  however 
superior  in  the  estimation  of  the  vendor,  we  call  in  the  aid  of 
science,  to  inform  us  what  we  ought  to  have,  even  if  it  gives  us, 
at  the  some  time,  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
it  not. 

General  Composition  and  Characters  of  Milk. — Milk  is  the  secre- 
tion derived  from  the  blood  supplied  to  the  mammary  gland  of  the 
female  animal,  of  the  class  mammalia.  It  is  never  produced*  in  any 
quantity  until  after  jiartimition ; but  during  the  latter  part  of  utero- 
gestation  it  occurs  in  appreciable  amounts,  and  instances  are  on  record 
where  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  gland  of  an  animal  previous  to 
impregnation.  The  fluid  secreted  before  parturition,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  is  called  Colostrum,  and  contains  a number  of  large 
corpusculcs,  fiUed  with  oil  globules,  distinguished  os  the  “ Colostrum 
Corpuscules.” 

Milk  is  white  in  coloiu-,  opaque,  and  has  an  agreeable  sweetish 
taste  ; tlie  odoiu-  is  faint,  but  peculiar. 

Its  density  is  greater  than  that  of  water.  Cows’  milk,  of  good 
quality,  ha,s  a specific  gravity  of  about  1030;  human  milk  1020; 
Goats’  and  ewes'  milk  1035  to  1042,  and  asses’  milk  1019,  compai-ed 
with  water  at  1000. 

The  chemical  reaction  seems  to  bo  in  a measure  deiKjndcnt  upon 
the  food,  as  might  reasonably  lie  expected.  Carnivora  giving  milk 
possessing  an  acid  reaction,  and  llerbivora  an  alkaline  milk.  Al- 
though apparently  homogeneous,  it  may  bo  separated  into  cream 
(which  consists  of  oil  globules,  fonned  by  thin  envelopes  of  casein 
(curd),  enclosing  the  fats  of  butter),  curd,  or  casein,  albumen,  milk- 
sugar,  and  mineral  matters,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  as  l>one,  earth,  and  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with 
some  oxide  of  iron. 

Cream — varies  in  composition,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  produced.  Four  difierent  samples  analysed  in  my 
laboratory  yieldetl  the  following  results:  — 


, I. 

n.  1 

1 1 

HI. 

IV. 

Water 

Butter  (pure  fatty  mattora) 
•Coiicin  ........  j 

Milk-sugar i 

Miuerul  mutters  (ash)  . . . ' 

74'40 
18-18 
1 2-(!9 

1 4-08 

0 .59 

04-80  1 

25-40  ' 

}7-Gl{  i 
2-19  1 

.51! -.50 
31-57 

}8-44| 

3-49 

01-07 
33-43 
2-02 
1 .56 
0-72 

* Containing  nitrogen  . 

100  00 
•43 

100  00  . 

100-00 

100-00 

•42 

Cream  is  lighter  than  milk,  but  slightly  denser  than  pime  water ; 
1 consequently  it  sinks  in  distilled  water.  No.  1 was  skimmed  oflF  after 
standing  for  15  hours,  and  was  found  to  have  a specific  gravity  of 
1'0194  at  62"  Fahr.  The  specific  gravity  of  two  other  samples  of 
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cream  which  stood  48  hours  wa.s  1'0127  at  62^  Fahr.,  and  1‘0129  at 
62'  Fahr.  Rich  cream,  1 find,  has  a lower  specific  gravity  tlian  thin 
cream  mixed  with  a good  deal  of  milk,  such  as  the  sample  analysed 
under  No.  1. 

No.  2 may  bo  taken  ns  representing  the  composition  of  cream  of 
average  richness.  It  then  contains  about  one-fourth  its  weight  of 
pure  butter. 

These  difierences  in  the  composition  of  cream  fully  explain  the 
variable  quantities  of  butter  which  ore  produced  by  a given  bulk  of 
cream. 

On  an  average,  one  quart  of  good  cream  yields  from  13  to  15  omices 
of  commercial  butter.  When  very  rich  in  fat,  it  will  yield  rather 
more.  Thus  Mr.  Horsfall  states  that  a quart  of  cream  yielded  1 lb.  of 
butter  when  the  cows  were  at  grass,  and  22  to  24  ounces  when  they 
were  housed  and  fed  on  rajxj-cake,  bran,  and  other  substances  rich  in 
oil. 

The  portions  of  cream  which  first  rise,  are  thin,  but  rich  in  fat ; 
this  is  duo  to  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  oil  globules  during  the  milk- 
ing, and  subse<pieut  agitation  to  which  milk  is  exposed  ; the  light 
fatty  contents  thus  liberated  naturally  rise  quickly  to  the  top  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  milk  is  set. 

Good  and  poor  milk  differ  mainly  in  the  proportion  of  cream 
present ; the  apj>earauce  may  not  l)e  much  varietl,  except  in  extreme 
cases ; consequently,  for  the  determination  of  the  quality,  more 
reliable  tests  are  required  than  the  mere  inspection  of  the  fluid ; and 
as  a preparatory  step  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidences  afforded  by 
the  specific  gravity  under  various  conditions,  a few  observations 
may  be  offered  upon  the  microscopic  examination  of  milk  in  health 
and  disease.* 

Microsi'opir  Exartiination  of  Milk  in  Heallh  and  Disease,  — It  must  bo 
some  consolation  to  those  who  delight  in  miserable  anticipations  of 
dreadful  mixtures  in  their  daily  food,  to  know  that  we  possess  a 
method  of  detecting,  with  absolute  ctu-tjiinty,  those  combinations  of 
“brains,  chalk,  and  starch,”  a haunting  suspicion  of  which  makes  thu 
morning  and  evening  meal  distasteful. 

Without  jiositively  asserting  that  such  adulterations  never  exist, 
we  may  aver  that  we  have  never  met  nith  an  instance.  Foreign 
matters,  of  a nature  unsavoury  enough,  and  even  unwholesome,  wo 
sometimes  find,  but  they  are  the  consequences  of  a diseased  condition, 
or  of  an  absence  of  common  cleanliness.  Such  things  as  particles  of 
dirt,  from  the  milker’s  hands  or  the  cow’s  udder,  and  cuticular  scales 
from  the  some  sources,  are  common  cnongh.  Globules  of  pus  and 
blood  discs  are  also  found  less  frequently,  but  still  oftener  than  we 
like  to  believe.  It  will  not  be  thought  that  the  microscope  should  bo 
the  companion  to  the  breakfast-table  : but  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
the  least  cause  fur  suspicion,  its  revelations  aro  infallible,  and  set  at 
rest  tbo  doubt  that  is  worse  than  certainty. 

• The  substance  of  the  remarks  on  Uie  microscopic  appearance  and  the  illustra- 
tions have  been  kindly  contributed  bv  my  friend  and  former  colleague.  Professor 
G.  T.  Brown. 
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Good  milk,  mider  a tolerably  high  power,  presents  the  appearance 
seen  in  our  sketch  (Fig.  1).  Clustering  masses  of  oil  globules,  the 
majority  of  uniform  size,  may  be  observed  interspersed  with  a few 
larger,  and  a niunber  of  sm^er  ones,  some  being  no  more  than  fat 
grannies  of  extreme  minuteness.  As  occasional  objects  we  may 
expect  a few  dirt  particles,  epithelial  scales,  or  now  and  then  two  or 
three  hairs.  The  appearance  of  the  milk  globules  is  so  characteristic, 
that  adventitious  matters  are  in  most  cases  discovered  at  once. 


Fio.  1.— Hpulthy  Milk. 

From  the  niunber  of  oil  globules  collected  together  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  milk  examined ; but  the  microscope  is 
not  the  best  instrument  for  testing  the  proportion  of  oil  globules  in  any 
given  specimen,  as  in  oven  very  poor  milk  they  will  probably  bo  col- 
lected in  some  parts  of  the  field  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lead  to  an 
erroneous  judgment.  In  our  illustration  (Fig.  2)  is  represented  a 
drop  of  milk  so  diluted  with  water  as  to  be  nearly  transparent.  The 
oil  globules  are  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  although  not  in  such 
masses  as  we  find  in  the  undiluted  fluid.  In  portions  of  the  specimen 
we  should  find  the  quantity  apparently  much  increased  by  the  natural 
flow  of  them  to  the  most  dependent  part,  and  at  a is  an  epithelial 
scale,  of  which  occasionally  small  masses  are  discovered. 


i'K.  a.— IIe*lthy  Milk  Itrgtiy  dilntxJ  with  Wat*r. 
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In  the  event  of  pus,  or  blood,  being  mingled  with  the  milk,  it  is 
evident  that  the  gland  is  diseased  ; such  elements  could  hardly  bo 
introduced  by  accident,  and  of  a certainty  would  not  be  so  intention- 
ally. The  appearance  of  the  pus  globule  is  very  marked,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  our  drawing  (Fig.  3,  a).  The  faint  outline,  com- 
pared with  the  well-marked  boundary  of  the  oil  globule,  with  the 
granular  character  and  greater  size,  will  be  sufficiently  distinctive ; 
fiurther  evidence  may  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid,  imder  whose  action  the  nuclei  of  the  pus  cells  soon 
become  apparent,  as  at  b and  c,  while  the  cell  wall  is  gradually  dis- 
solved. 


Fro.  3.— Milk  with  T*us. 


The  detection  of  blood  discs  is  not  so  easy,  for  although  they 
are  essentially  different  from  milk  globules,  their  shape  is  materially 
altered  by  combination  writh  the  n^k,  which  causes  ^em  to  swell  up 
and  lose  their  peculiar  dark  centre.  After  the  specimen,  however,  has 
been  allowed  to  dry  on  the  glass,  the  characteristic  appearance  is 
restored,  and  the  blood  discs  are  then  very  easily  recognized. 

The  last  Figure  (4)  represents  blood  discs  in  the  milk,  after  being 
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allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours  on  the  glass.  At  a there  are  five 
of  them,  and  others  will  be  seen  among  the  milk  globules.  Some  of 
the  blood  discs  have  assumed  a stellate  form,  but  the  dark  centre  is 
equally  apparent  in  each. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Adulteration  of  Milh,  and  the  mcam  of  Detection, 
nearly  every  writer  mentions  a number  of  materials  said  to  be  used 
in  London,  and  other  large  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  so  improving  the 
colour  and  consistency  of  milk  that  the  water  added  to  increase  the 
bulk  may  not  l)o  so  readily  discovered.  Whatever  skill  the  milkman 
of  the  olden  time  may  have  possessed  in  this  department  of  his  trade, 
it  seems  to  us  that  ho  of  the  present  day  is  deficient  in  the  modesty 
which  afilictod  his  predecessor.  We  find  now,  at  any  rate,  the 
“cerulean  fluid  ” poured  uublushingly  into  our  jugs  without  an  effort 
to  disguise  the  sophistication,  which,  however  harmless,  not  the  less 
defrauds  us  of  our  due  percentage  of  the  coveted  cream.  So  honestly, 
indeed,  is  the  pntctice  indulged  in  that  we  know  more  than  one  dairy- 
man of  tender  conscience  who  professes  to  supply  milk  of  undoubted 
quality  for  the  consumption  of  invalids  and  babies,  while  the  robust 
are  treated  to  an  attenuation  of  the  most  unsubstantial  kind. 

The  prevalent  system  of  adulteration,  we  are  convinced,  consists 
in  the  admixture  of  water.  Where  the  demand  at  certain  seasons  par- 
ticularly exceeds  tlio  supply,  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail  never  fails 
to  meet  all  demands  however  unreasonable,  and  doubtless  deserves 
the  reputation,  so  long  ago  acquired,  of  being  the  milkman’s  best 
friend. 

Besides  the  intentional  dilution  of  milk,  there  is  a natural  dilution 
dependent  upon  the  derangement  of  the  secretive  function  by  the  food, 
as  is  the  case  wlicn  such  matters  are  supplied  as  distillery  waste, 
bran  mashes,  grass  from  irrigated  meadows,  mangold  tojis,  and  acid 
slops,  obtained  by  allowing  barley  meal,  cabbage  leaves,  and  other 
vegetable  matters  mixed  with  a great  deal  of  water  to  pass  through 
the  lactic  acid  fermentation.  The  effect  of  such  food  is  to  induce  the 
secretion  of  a largo  amount  of  water,  and  thus  of  necessity  a poor 
qmvlity  of  milk. 

Whether  the  dilution  of  milk  bo  intentional,  or  the  result  of 
certain  influences  acting  upon  the  system,  is  to  the  consumer  a matter 
of  secondary  importance,  the  great  question  being  with  him  whether 
the  milk  is  of  good  or  bad  quality. 

My  own  experience  leads  mo  to  conclude  that  a specimen  of  milk 
is  rich  when  it  contains  12  per  cent,  of  solid  matters,  and  about  3 
per  cent,  of  pure  fat ; anything  above  this  is  of  extra  rich  quality. 

Good  average  milk  contains  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  and 
about  2^  per  cent,  of  pure  fat.  It  yields  9 to  10  per  cent,  of  cream. 

Poor  milk,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  diluted,  contains  90 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  less  than  2 per  cent,  of  pure  fat,  and  yields 
only  4 to  8 per  cent,  of  cream. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quality  of  milk,  numerous 
instruments  have  been  at  various  times  invented  ; some  of  them  are  of 
doubtful  utility,  and  nearly  all  require  great  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
manipulator. 
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Hydrometers,  or  lactometers,  specially  adjusted  for  testing  milk, 
may  be  obtained  at  a ebeap  rate  at  tbo  philosophical  instrimiont 
makers,  and  although  not  capable  of  furnishing  evidence  of  so  exact 
a nature  as  would  be  obtained  by  analysis,  these  arc.  nevertheless,  very 
much  more  useful  indicators  than  anyone  would  be  inclined  to  believe, 
who  did  not  know  how  far  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  a test  of  its 
quality. 

The  lactometer  was  never  intended  to  indicate  the  relative 
richness  of  good  samples  of  milk,  but  to  point  out  whether  samples 
of  a fair  or  doubtful  appearance  had  been  watered,  or  were  of  a 
naturally  defective  composition ; and  this  purpose  it  satisfactorily 
fulfils. 

Experiments  were  instituted  in  my  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  influence  of  dilution  upon  the  specific  gravity,  and 
the  quantity  of  cream  thrown  up.  Water  being  the  standard  at  1000  ; 
cream  1012  to  1019,  and  good  milk  1‘0320 ; the  temperature  being 
always  62“  Fahr. 


The  following  results  were  obtained  : — 


Specific 

Oiavlly. 

Pure  milk  at  02“  Falir.  .....  1 0320 

„ and  10  per  cent,  of  water  at  62*  Fahr.  1 0315 
„ 20  „ „ 1-0305 

30  l-O-'OO 

„ 40  „ „ 10190 

„ 50  „ „ 10160 


PercMilag® 
«f  Co-am 
In  bulk. 


9 

8 

6 

5 


Experiments  made  upon  milk  after  being  skimmed  gave  the 
following : — 


Speriflc 

Gravity. 


Skim  milk 

. , 

• • • 

rii350 

with  10  per  cent,  water 

I-0.-J20 

20 

»* 

1-0-165 

30 

t* 

1-0248 

40 

H 

I -02 10 

H 

50 

«» 

• 

I018U 

From  these  investigations  it  appears : — 

1.  That  good  new  milk  has  a sjiecific  gravity  of  about  1-030. 

2.  That  skim  milk  is  a little  more  dense,  being  about  1-034. 

3.  That  milk  which  has  a specific  gravity  of  1*025  or  less,  is 
mixed  with  water,  or  naturally  very  poor. 

4.  That  when  milk  is  deprived  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  cream,  and 
the  origpnal  volume  is  made  up  by  10  per  cent,  of  water,  the  specific 
gravity  of  such  skimmed  and  watered  milk  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  good  new  milk  ; this  circumstance,  however,  does  not  constitute  any 
serious  objection  to  the  hydrometer,  as  milk  skimmed  to  that  extent 
cannot  be  mixed  with  water  without  becoming  so  blue  and  transparent, 
that  no  instrument  would  be  required  to  detect  the  adulteration. 

5.  That  when  unskimmed  milk  is  mixed  with  only  20  per  cent,  of 
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water,  the  admixtore  is  indicated  at  once  by  the  Bpocific  gravity  of 
about  1'025. 

6.  That  for  thcso  reasons  tho  hydrometer  or  “ lactometer  ” which 
gives  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  well  adapted  for  detecting  the 
admixture  of  water,  or  to  show  an  unusually  poor  quality  of  tho  un- 
adulterated milk. 

_1.  Circumstances  affecting  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  the  Milk. — 
Tho  period  of  tho  milking  at  which  the  sample  is  taken.  During 
the  process  of  milking,  that  which  is  first  drawn  otf  is  thin  and 
poor,  and  gives  little  cream  : improving  diu-ing  tho  flow — the  last 
drawn — tho  “ strippings  ” — is  the  richest  in  quality,  yielding  better 
cream,  and  consequently  more  butter. 

Experiments  by  Iteiset  and  PelUgot  have  established  the  fact  that 
considerably  more  solid  matter  and  pure  fat  are  contained  in  the  milk 
last  drawn  from  tho  udder. 

This  superior  richness  of  the  last-drawn  milk  has  on  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  milking  machines.  The  new  American 
cow-milking  machine  fails  to  strip  the  udder,  according  to  tho  united 
testimony  of  all  who  have  tried  iL  Such  a fundamental  defect  must 
militate  against  its  general  iutreduction  into  England,  and  has  led  to 
its  disuse  in  the  United  States,  as  I am  informed  by  tho  secretary  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  State  Agricultural  Societies. 

It  has,  to  my  own  knowledge,  been  tried  by  several  excellent 
judges,  who  remain  silent  as  to  its  merits,  not  liking  to  accept  tho 
unpleasant  office  of  condemning  and  declining,  as  judicious  men,  to 
bestow  undeserved  praise. 

2.  Distance  from  the  time  of  Calving. — The  first  milk,  or  colostrum, 
is  thicker  and  yellower  than  ordinary  milk,  coagulates  by  heating,  and 
contains  an  unusually  largo  quantity  of  casein  or  curd. 

In  ten  or  twelve  days  from  tho  time  of  calving,  tho  milk  assumes 
its  ordinary  condition,  and  the  flow  then  becomes  very  plentiful ; but 
after  a month,  or  thereabouts,  tho  yield  gradually  diminishes  until 
the  animal  runs  dry,  usually  in  about  ten  months,  unless  when  suc- 
culent and  stimulating  food  is  given  to  excite  tho  continuance  of  tho 
secretion  for  a longer  time. 

3.  Season  of  the  Year  and  Food. — In  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
summer  milk  is  abundant,  and  of  good  flavour.  As  the  season 
advances  tho  supply  is  diminished,  but  becomes  richer  in  butter. 
The  same  quantity  of  milk  which  in  August  scarcely  yielded  3 per 
cent,  of  pure  butter  and  3 per  cent,  of  cunl,  in  November  produced 
4^  per  cent,  of  butter  and  3 J per  cent,  of  curd. 

A series  of  observations,  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
variations  in  the  quality  of  tho  milk  on  tho  same  farm  throughout  the 
year,  convinced  me  that  the  supply  of  food  was  chiefly  concerned,  the 
richness  or  poverty  of  the  diet  being  in  all  cases  represented  by  the 
quality  of  tho  milk  yielded. 

In  November  and  December  the  cows  had  meal-nut  oil  given  to 
them,  which  is  the  refuse  left  after  pressing  ground  kernels  of  tho 
palm-nut.  This  substance,  when  of  good  qimlity,  not  too  hardly 
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pressed,  is  very  nutritions  ond  rich  in  fnt,*  and  was  found  to  exercise 
a decided  influence  upon  the  proportion  of  butter  in  tlie  milk. 

Brewers’  grains  are  generally  considered  to  jwsscss  a peculiarly 
stimulating  ctfcct  upon  the  formation  of  the  mammary  gland.  M. 
Struckman,  of  Wartburg  in  Germany,  in  1855,  published  some  feeding 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  ore  of  such  practical  importance  as 
to  justify  an  analysis  of  them  here. 

Four  good  and  four  bad  cows  were  selected,  and  the  diet  included 
brewers'  grains,  mangolds,  oat-straw,  and  rape-cake. 

“ Most  milk  was  produced  by  5i  lbs.  of  rape-cake,  36  lbs.  of 
mangolds,  and  25  lbs.  of  oat-straw  daily  to  each  animal.” 

A reduction  of  9-lOths  lb.  of  rape-cake  led  to  a decrease  of  6 '55 
litres  per  cow  doily ; thus  1 lb.  of  rope-cake  represents  an  average  of 
l}lb.  of  milk.  A diminution  of  Gibs,  of  grains  was  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  G '72  litres  of  milk ; thus  1 lb.  of  grains  appears  to  have 
produced  | lb.  of  milk. 

When  18  lbs.  of  brewers’  grains  were  replaced  by  4^  lbs.  of  rape- 
cake,  the  yield  of  milk  was  nearly  the  same ; accordingly,  1 lb.  of 
rape-cake  was  equal  to  4 lbs.  of  grains,  in  its  power  of  producing  milk. 

Rape-cake  produced  milk  richer  in  butter ; grains,  however,  pro- 
duced butter  of  more  delicate  flavour. 

During  the  experiments,  the  superior  cows  were  found  to  be  most 
influenced  by  the  changes  of  food.  In  the  inferior  animals  the  peld 
was  tolerably  imiform,  notwithstanding  they  were  subjected  to  the 
same  dietetic  changes. 

4.  Morning  and  Evening  Milk. — Popular  opinion  ascribes  to  the 
morning’s  milk  a superiority  in  quality.  Observations  on  this  point  do 
not  sanction  the  conclusion,  but  rather  tend  to  establish  the  conviction 
that  the  quality  of  the  milk  depends  upon  the  food  supplied  some 
hours  before  the  cows  are  milked. 

If  the  food  during  the  day  has  been  plentiful  and  good,  and  the 
evening’s  food  innutritions  and  scanty,  the  evening  milk  is  of  superior 
quality  to  that  drawn  on  the  following  morning.  Should  the  cows 
get  a good  supply  of  rich  food  in  the  evening,  after  having  been 
stunted  or  fed  on  poor  food  during  the  day,  the  following  morning’s 
milk  will  bo  of  a higher  quality  than  that  of  the  preceding  evening. 

Out  of  thirty-two  samples  of  morning  and  evening  milk,  I found 
the  morning’s  produce  to  bo  richer  in  four  cases,  and  poorer  in  eight 
cases ; whilst  in  four  instances  there  was  no  perceptible  dificrencc. 

• Compoiition  of  Paim-nut  Kernel-meal,  by  the  Author. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Water 9-8.'i  7-01 

Fatty  matters  ......  24*14  22*45 

t Alliuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  . 16*43  12*90 

Gum,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre  . . • 26-60  26*61 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)  .....  19-58  27*70 

1 Mineral  matters  (ash) 3*40  3- .33 

100*00  100-00 

t Containing  nitrogen  . • . 2-63  2*02 

j Containing  sand  ....  *63  *97 
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5.  Breed  and  Size  of  the  Animal. — It  may  be  accepted  as  a fact, 
that  animals  which  indicate  a peculiar  aptitude  to  fatten,  are  nut  likely 
to  be  distinguished  as  milkers  ; wo  do  not  assume  that  physiologieally 
the  two  qualifications  are  incompatible,  rather  preferring  the  alter- 
native Conclusion  that  so  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
selection  of  stock  possessing  tlie  requisite  qualities  for  feeding,  that 
the  milking  capabilities  have  boon  passively  ignored  by  the  breeder. 
Pure  Shorthorns,  us  a breed,  are  commonly  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  their  deficiency  in  this  respect,  although  tlio  circumsttmees  of  some 
families  of  pure  bred  animals  being  celebrated  fur  the  amount  and 
quality  of  their  milk,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stigma  is  too 
indiscriminately  affixed  to  this  breed. 

The  Yorksliiro  cow,  essentially  a Shorthorn,  is  the  favourite  of 
cowkeepers  in  London  and  other  largo  towns,  surpassing  all  others  in 
the  quantity  of  its  yield,  although  the  quality  loses  by  comparison 
with  that  of  smaller  breeds. 

If  breeders  would  make  it  an  object  to  cultivate  both  the  feeding 
and  milking  qualities,  there  is  nothing  in  previous  experience  opposed 
to  a successful  result. 

Small  breeds,  or  small  individuals  of  large  breeds,  usually  give  a 
bettor  quality  of  milk  from  the.  same  food  than  largo  ones.  The 
larger  animals  giving  a lx)tter  return  in  quantity,  and  furnishing  more 
moat  for  the  butcher,  are,  however,  more  profitable. 

Where  good  quality  is  the  main  object,  Aldemeys  perhaps  will 
give  most  satisfaction,  for  they  give  richer  cream  than  any  other  breed 
in  common  use  in  this  country.  The  small  Kerry  cow,  and  the  minia- 
ture Breton,  produce  extremely  rich  milk  in  quantity  proportioned  to 
their  size. 

For  dairy  purposes  in  cheese  districts  the  AjTshiro  are  justly  cele- 
brated ; indeed  they  seem  to  possess  more  completely  than  other 
breeds  the  power  of  converting  the  elements  of  food  into  cheese  and 
butter  ; they  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  on  fat  and  flesh  well. 

A cow  of  this  breed  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl  from  Mr.  Wallace, 
Kirklandholm,  produced  from  April  11,  1860,  to  April  11,  1861, 
13,456  lbs.,  or  about  1305  gallons  of  milk,  which  at  8d.  per  gallon 
would  be  worth  43Z.  10*. 

For  general  dairy  purposes  Shorthorns  are  probably  the  most  use- 
ful. The  dairy  farmer  will  naturally  select  those  that  are  more  dis- 
tinguished for  milking  qualities  than  for  their  tendency  to  fatten,  at 
the  same  time  nut  losing  sight  of  the  latter  qualification,  which  will 
tell  when  the  animals  ore  no  longer  profitable  for  his  dairy. 

Health,  Conditution,  and  Age  might  bo  enlarged  upon  as  circum- 
stances affecting  the  composition  and  quality  of  the  milk : their  in- 
fluence, however,  is  too  obvious  to  require  more  than  a passing 
mention. 


On  Daiby  Abrangements. 

Aepeci. — Our  great  aim  should  be  to  secure  a position  favourable  ' 
for  the  preservation  of  dryness  and  uniformity  of  temperature  all  the 
year  round.  The  best  aspect  is  one  facing  the  north,  although  th's 
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cannot  be  considered  essential  so  long  as  the  room  can  be  kept  dry, 
well  ventilated,  and  protected  by  blinds  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Construction. — With  the  intent  to  secure  the  coolness  whieh  every- 
one knows  to  be  desirable  in  summer,  the  dairy  is  sometimes  built  at 
a lower  level  than  tho  ground.  Underground  dairies,  however,  are 
frequently  damp  ; so  that  on  a clay  soil  it  is  bettor  to  choose  tho  lesser 
of  two  evils,  ond  to  build  on  a level 'with  the  ground. 

In  such  localities,  it  is  well  to  put  a drain  all  round  the 
building. 

The  walls  should  be  thick,  and  if  of  stone,  lined  inside  with  brick. 
Presuming  tho  dairy  to  be  a separate  structure,  the  roof  should  bo 
covered  with  straw,  which,  being  a bad  conductor,  best  ensures  a uni- 
form temperature.  Stoncsfield  slates  or  similar  limestone  flag-stones, 
or  if  these  cannot  bo  procured,  common  rod  tiles  should  bo  used  in 
preference  to  block  roofing  slates,  which,  being  good  conductors,  be- 
come very  hot  in  summer.  Tho  floor  should  bo  of  stone : largo  flag- 
stones well  set  in  cement  appear  to  me  preferable  to  ornamental  or 
common  small  tiles ; as  it  is  an  object  to  lessen  the  number  of  cracks 
in  which  water  may  lodge,  rendering  the  floor  constantly  wet. 

Ventilation. — A great  defect  in  many  of  the  dairies  in  England  is 
the  want  of  proper  ventilation.  This  is  a fertile  source  of  dampness, 
so  especially  detrimental  to  tho  preservation  of  milk.  One  of  tho  most 
efiectuol  and  inexjK-nsive  means  of  providing  for  a renewal  of  air,  is  to 
put  up  a perforated  zinc  grating  3 or  4 inches  broad,  which  may  bo 
carried  all  along  the  tops  of  the  windows.  In  addition,  a whole 
window  made  to  open  and  shut  may  be  furnished  with  perforated  gal- 
vanized sheet  zinc. 

Eecourse  may  be  had  to  more  elaborate  appliances  ; but  the  more 
complicated  tho  apparatus  tho  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  keep  it  in 
worUng  order  in  the  hands  of  the  dairy  attendants. 

Temperature. — An  equable  heat  being  necessary  in  winter,  it  is  best 
supplied  by  hot- water  pipes ; since,  with  a stove  or  open  fire,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  regulate  tho  degree  with  sufficient  nicety.  Too  much 
heat  favours  decomposition,  and  too  little  is  unfavourable  to  the  rapid 
separation  of  the  cream. 

A tempemturo  not  higher  than  65°  nor  lower  than  60°  Fahr.  is 
most  conducive  to  the  rising  of  the  milk  globules. 

An  accurate  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  tho  dairy ; and  on  no 
account  should  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  fall  below  55°.  Atten- 
tion should  bo  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  a uniform  degree  of 
60  as  far  as  it  is  possible  under  all  circumstances. 

Benches  of  slate  or  marble  arc  superior  to  wooden  ones ; but 
should  economical  considerations  lead  to  tho  selection  of  wood,  it 
should  be  painted,  in  order  that  any  milk  accidentally  spilled  may 
be  readily  removed.  Milk  easily  penetrates  a material  so  porous  as 
wood,  and  is  not  readily  removed.  Cold  water  is  quite  ineffective, 
and  even  after  the  use  of  hot  water,  enough  milk  may  remain  in 
porous  wood  to  generate  an  active  ferment. 

Milk-pails  which  are  made  of  bright  tin  are  decidedly  better 
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th«n  wooden  ones ; unless  great  pains  are  bestowed  in  sconring  the 
latter  with  boiling  water,  they  taint  the  milk  very  quickly  : tin  pails 
can  be  always  kept  sweet  and  bright. 

Pans  should  be  constructed  of  glass,  tinned  iron  or  well-glazed 
earthenware ; all  porous  materials  are  objectionable.  Zinc  pans  are 
said  to  throw  up  more  cream  than  those  of  other  material ; but  zinc 
is  readily  oxidized,  and  like  brass  and  tinned  copper,  however 
unobjectionable  when  kept  clean,  it  may,  in  the  hands  of  careless  dairy- 
maids, furnish  enough  poison  to  injure  the  health  of  the  consumer. 
Glass  pans  are  easily  kept  clean,  and  well  adapted  for  keeping  milk 
and  cream  in  a sweet  condition.  They  are  of  course  more  liable  to 
be  broken,  and  therefore  more  expensive  in  the  end  than  tin  pans. 

Deep  pans  are  objectionable,  ns  the  quicker  the  cream  can  be 
made  to  rise,  the  sweeter  it  wiU  be  when  used  for  churning,  and  the 
greater  also  will  be  the  yield  of  butter  according  to  Sennart’s 
experiments. 

Some  allow  the  cream  to  become  sour  before  they  remove  it ; but, 
although  in  this  state  it  appears  more  bulky,  and  of  thicker  con- 
sistency, it  does  not  produce  so  much,  nor  so  good  a quality,  of  butter. 

Shallow  vessels  are  better  than  deep  pans  for  another  reason.  If 
the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow  into  a shallow  tinned-iron  pan,  the 
milk  is  soon  reduced  from  90°  to  60°,  and  then,  in  a good  dairy  may 
be  kept  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  at  a season  when,  in 
deeper  vessels,  it  would  soon  turn  sour. 

Before  the  milk  is  put  into  pans  it  should  be  run  through  a strain- 
ing-cloth. The  accompanying  sketch  (Figs.  5 and  6)  representsa  vessel 
m^o  of  tinned-iron,  with  the  straining-cloth  tied  round  the  spout. 


Cleanliness. — In  no  department  of  human  industry  is  cleanliness 
more  emphatically  a virtue  than  in  everything  connected  with  the 
dairy.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  room  itself, 
as  well  as  upon  the  pails,  pans,  and  other  utensils. 
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The  injudicious  and  wasteful  employment  of  water  must  be  depre- 
cated. However  convenient  a good  supply  undoubtedly  is,  it  must 
not  bo  forgotten  that  a damp  floor  and  moist  atmosphere  are  to  the 
last  degree  injxirious.  Whatever  water  is  used  should  bo  sealding  hot, 
and  its  evaporation  assisted  by  a current  of  air.  All  the  utensils 
should  bo  washed  without  delay,  instead  of  being  set  aside  until 
wanted.  The  dairy-maid  should  not  show  her  zeal  for  keeping  the 
dairy  clean  by  splashing  water  about.  Above  all,  she  should  prevent 
men  or  women  entering  her  domain  with  dirty  shoes,  or  in  any  way 
bringing  dirt  into  the  dairy. 

In  wet  weather  the  introduction  of  dirt  may  be  unavoidable,  but  it 
may  be  reduced  to  a minimum  by  having  a good  scraper  and  rough  door- 
mat at  the  entrance,  as  well  as  a pair  of  wooden  shoes,  which  may  be 
easily  slipped  on  and  off,  for  each  man  who  brings  in  the  milk. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  efficacy  of  these  simple  means  should 
visit  North  Brabant,  which  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  excellent  butter. 
Dairies,  which  are  models  for  cleanliness,  can  be  seen,  not  here  and 
there,  but  almost  universally  throughout  the  district.  It  is,  we  are 
quite  aware,  difficult  to  ensure  the  proper  conduct  of  a dairy  with  all 
the  requisite  exactitude,  but  the  trouble  is  well  bestowed,  and  cleanli- 
ness, like  any  other  virtue,  is  its  own  reward. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  METROPOLITAN  SOCIETIES.* 


THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  this  Society  have  been,  during 
the  period  which  wo  are  about  to  chronicle — namely,  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January — of  an  extremely  interesting  cha- 
racter, and  the  subject  to  which  the  largest  amount  of  now  information 
has  been  added  is  the  physical  character  of  the  Sun. 

Let  us  state  by  way  of  preface,  however,  that  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  session,  November  13, 1863,  the  business  of  the  meeting  com- 
menced with  an  announcemout  from  the  chairman.  Dr.  Lee,  V.P.  (who 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Astronomer  Royal),  to 
the  cficct  that  an  Anglo-French  astronomical  treaty  had  been  made, 
the  contracting  parties  being  M.  Lo  Verrier,  the  director  of  the  Paris 
Observatory,  on  the  one  side,  and  our  own  Astronomer  Royal  on  the 
other ; the  object  of  which  is  so  to  divide  the  large  amount  of  work 
that  is  usually  exacted  from  national  observatories  between  the  two 
establishments  so  that,  whilst  nothing  important  is  omitted,  the  astro- 
nomical observer  shall  have  some  relief  at  those  seasons  when  the  re- 
quirements of  science  press  peculiarly  heavy  upon  him. 

The  observations  of  the  Moon,  os  our  readers  are  aware,  have  ever 
been  followed  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  with  unfailing  assiduity. 
Whilst  that  body  passes  the  meridian  in  the  evening,  the  addition  of 
the  planetary  observations  only  adds  to  the  labour  of  the  Observatory 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  observations  ; but  when  the  moon  is  a 
morning  observation,  the  evening  observations  of  the  planets  add  a 
very  oppressive  labour.  In  order  to  diminish  this  oppression  on  the 
staff,  an  arrangement  of  the  follo\ving  kind  has  been  made  between  the 
directors  of  the  two  Observatories  : — The  Paris  Observatory  undertakes 
the  planetary  observations  from  full  moon  to  new  moon,  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  those  from  now  moon  to  full  moon.  The  small  planets 
are,  with  some  few  exceptions,  observed  only  between  the  hours  10 
and  13,  solar  time.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  this  example  wiU  bo  fol- 
lowed, not  only  by  public  Observatories,  but  by  the  many  private 
establisliments  which  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  good  work.  A very 
great  amount  of  labour  and  time  is  no  doubt  wasted  through  the  want 
of  combined  effort. 

We  must,  however,  for  the  present  pass  over  the  papers  read  at  the 
November  meeting,  and  refer  to  two  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  at 
those  of  December  and  January,  on  “ The  Telescopic  Appearance  of  the 
Exterior  Envelope  of  the  Sun  and  of  its  Spots.” 

Solar  physics  always  command  a great  deal  of  interest,  and  the  name 

* Our  limited  space,  and  still  incomplete  organization,  necessitate  the  p(^ 
ponemeiit  of  articles  on  the  Proceedings  of  two  or  three  Metropolitan  Sdentifie 
Societies. 
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of  Mr.  Dawes  is  so  well  known  in  that  particular  field  of  research  that 
any  paper  from  him  on  the  subject  is  heard  with  respect.  The  author 
commenced  by  pointing  out  the  danger  there  was  that  observers,  fur- 
nished with  the  more  powerful  telescopes  now  generally  in  use  for 
solar  inspection,  would  consider  as  new  discoveries  what  was  really  only 
the  revelation  of  superior  telescopic  power  ; but  which  remained  un- 
revealed in  the  diminished  apertures  formerly  in  use.  This  would  be 
more  likely  the  case  where  new  names  have  been  applied  by  a recent 
observer  to  phenomena  long  familiar  to  others,  though  previously  un- 
named. Mr.  Dawes  has  therefore  considered  it  advisable  to  describe 
very  minutely  appearances  which  were  observed  long  ago,  that  the 
new  observer  should  know  precisely  what  has  already  been  seen  in 
good  instruments.  Such  an  explanation  was  undoubtedly  needed,  as 
it  is  calculated  to  save  much  anxiety  to  the  unpractised  observer. 

With  regard  to  the  ‘ mottled  ’ appearance  of  the  solar  surface,  which 
is  familiar  to  every  observer,  but  in  the  description  of  which  so  many, 
and,  to  our  minds,  fanciful  images  have  been  used,  Mr.  Dawes  makes 
the  following  remarks  : — “ Examined  with  a largo  aperture,  such  as  6 
or  8 inches,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  suiiace  is  principally  made  up 
of  luminous  masses,  imperfectly  separated  from  each  other  by  rows  of 
minute  dark  dots, — the  intervals  between  these  dots  being  extremely 
small,  and  occupied  by  a substance  decidedly  less  liuninous  than  the 
general  surface.”  . . . “This  gives  the  impression  of  a division  between 
the  luminous  masses,  especially  with  a comparatively  low  power,  which, 
however,  when  best  seen  with  high  powers,  is  found  to  be  never  com- 
plete.” . . . “ The  masses  thus  incompletely  separated  are  of  almost 
every  variety  of  irregular  form  ; — the  rarest  of  all,  perhaps,  being  that 
which  is  conveyed  to  my  mind  by  Mr.  Nasmyth's  appellation  of  ‘ willow- 
leaves  viz.  long,  narrow,  and  pointed."  * . . . “ Indeed  the  only  situ- 
ation in  which  I have  usually  noticed  them  to  assume  anything  like 
that  shape,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  considerable  spots,  on 
their  penumbree,  and  frequently  projecting  beyond  it  irregularly  for  a 
small  distance  on  to  the  umbra.  ’ 

Mr.  Dawes  negatives  the  opinion,  held  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  amongst 
others,  and  mentioned  in  his  Outlines,  that  the  minute  dark  dots  are 
ever  in  a state  of  change.  He  believes,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
when  observers  have  fancied  they  detected  change,  it  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  action.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  to 
this  state  of  quietude,  “ in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  spots  which  are 

* At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  a letter  from  Mr.  Nasniytii  to  Mr. 
Hodgson  was  read,  in  which  the  former  gentleman  made  the  following  remurka 
concerning  the  “ willow  leaves  ” : — 

"The  filaments  in  question  are  seen,  and  appear  well  defined,  at  the  edges  of 
the  luminous  surface  wliere  it  overhangs  the  ‘ peniunbra,'  as  also  in  the  dchiils  of 
the  penumbra  itself,  and  most  espeeially  are  they  seen  clearly  defined  in  the 
details  of  ‘ the  bridges,'  as  I term  those  bright  streaks  which  are  so  frequently 
seen  stretching  across  from  side  to  side  over  the  dark  spot.  So  far  as  I have  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  estimating  tlieir  actual  magnitude,  their  average  length 
appears  to  be  about  I,UUU  miles,  the  width  about  lUO.” 

" There  appears  no  definite  or  symmetrical  armngement  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  sun  ; they  appear  to  lie'  across 
each  other  in  all  possible  variety  of  directions.” 
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either  rapidlj  enlarging  or  closing.  It  is  imder  these  circumstances 
especially  that  the  luminous  masses  are  found  to  become  more  elongated. 
This  is  also  more  remarkably  the  case  when  they  are  preparing  for  a 
rush  across  a chastn,  and  thus  forming  those  luminous  bridges  which 
so  often  intersect  considerable  spots.” 

After  detailing  some  more  facts  connected  with  the  formation  of 
these  luminous  bridges,  the  author  draws  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  the  true  or  blacker  nucleus,  and  the  umbra.  In  almost  all 
largo  spots  the  former  is  found  to  occupy  some  portion  of  the  latter  ; 
and  the  author  thinks  that  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence or  absence  of  such  black  nucleus  is  “ sufficient  to  determine,  or 
at  least  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  s]>ot ; and  that 
the  origin  of  those  in  which  the  nucleus  exists  is  widely  different  from 
the  origin  of  those  from  which  it  is  absent.” 

The  author's  second  paper  on  the  same  subject,  delivered  in  January, 
was  to  some  extent  a recapitulation  of  the  first,  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  communicate  further  details  concerning  the  solar  spots. 

These  ho  divides  into  two  classes,  which  ho  names  the  profound  and 
the  superficial ; and  thus  describes  the  characteristics  of  each. 

“ The  profound. — In  this  class  I should  include  those  which  give 
evidence  of  involving  all  the  visible  envelopes,  the  disturbance  being 
observable  through  them  all,  and  down  to  what  appears  to  be  the  body 
of  the  sun  itself.’’ 

“ The  superficial  spots. — These  appear,  from  the  general  tenour  of 
my  observations,  to  bo  almost  always  produced  by  convulsions  of  some 
kind  in  the  photosphere  itself,  or  at  a small  depth  below  it.  But, 
from  the  extraordinary  variety  of  the  effects,  I confess  that  1 am  not 
prepared  to  add  anything  to  the  suggestions  already  advanced  as  to  the 
character  of  those  convulsions,  or  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
produced.” 

With  regard  to  the  probable  formation  of  the  profound  spots,  Mr. 
Dawes  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

“ An  immense  volume  of  some  non-inflammable  gas,  discharged 
with  prodigious  force  from  the  body  of  the  sun  by  volcanic  or  some 
similu  agency,  bursts  through  the  cloudy  stratum,  rolling  back  on  all 
sides  the  displaced  portion  of  that  stratum,  and  producing  that  hea]>ed-np 
appearance  at  its  inner  and  lighter  edge.  The  black  hole  produced 
in  the  stratum  by  this  volcanic  eruption  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  spot.” 
“ Having  passed  through  the  cloudy  stratum,  the  evolved  gas  comes 
within  the  influence  of  the  heating  power  of  the  self-luminous  penum- 
bral  stratum ; and  being  greatly  expanded  thereby,  its  increased  volume 
removes  a far  larger  area  of  this  second  stratum  than  of  the  first ; thus 
laying  bare  a considerable  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cloudy 
stiutum,  and  producing  the  umbra  of  the  spot.  Here,  too,  the  rolling 
back  of  the  removed  portion  causes  a heaped-up  and  brighter  appear- 
ance at  the  inner  edge  of  the  penumbra.  &ing  still  further  heated,  and 
expanded  by  approaching  the  photosphere,  a similar  effect  is  produced 
upon  this  upper  stratum,  but  to  a £ar  greater  extent ; and  a much 
larger  portion  of  the  photosphere  is  thrown  off  on  all  sides,  which 
being,  as  before,  rolled  back  upon  the  rest,  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
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heaping-np  of  the  luminous  masses  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  spot.”  . . 
“ The  rotary  motion  of  a profound  spot  may  be  produced  by  the 
exploded  gas  having  acquir^  a whirlwind  sort  of  action,  and  thus 
carrying  ronnd  the  ports  of  the  different  strata  affected  by  it  in  the 
same  direction.” 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  Mr.  Dawes  gives  as  an  addendum  some 
extracts  from  an  elaborate  paper  by  Sir  William  Hcrschcl,  printed  in 
volume  XCI.  of  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions,’  in  which  the  observa- 
tions of  many  years  are  discussed  ; and  which  seem  in  many  particulars 
to  bear  out  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dawes. 

Next  to  the  sun,  the  moon  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  body 
to  the  amateur  observer,  and  we  generally  have  a paper  of  some  kind 
about  her  at  one  or  more  meetings  during  the  session.  Mr.  Birt  did 
not  fail  with  his  favourite  topic  at  the  first  meeting,  and  gave  the 
Fellows  a paper  on  the  Extension  of  Lunar  Nomenclature.  Many 
craters  still  remain  on  our  maps  unnamed,  whilst  there  are  several  that 
have  been  altogether  omitted,  and  that  too  on  our  best  lunar  maps. 
These  latter  Mr.  Birt  has  laid  down ; whilst  to  those  wanting  names 
he  has,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Leo,  of  Hartwell,  given  designations. 
A list  is  appended  of  the  spots  so  named,  with  their  numbers  (in 
accordance  with  those  adopted  by  the  Kov.  T.  W.  Webb),  together 
with  the  sclcnographicol  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  each. 

The  moon  also  furnished  the  subject  of  a paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Key,  entitled  “ On  Certain  Depressions  on  the  Moons  Western  LinA 
and  as  the  paper  contains  some  observations  of  a novel  character,  we 
shall  treat  somewhat  more  fully  of  the  subject.  The  author  does  not 
mean  the  general  depressions  on  the  moon's  surface,  but  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  “ of  depressions  of  largo  area — not  of  comparatively 
small  gullies,  lying  between  elevated  ranges,  which  arc  constantly  to 
bo  seen  project^  on  the  limb,  but  of  vast  tracts,  the  general  level  of 
which  lies  very  considerably  beneath  the  mean  level  of  the  moon’s 
surface.”  Mr.  Key  took  great  pains  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  instru- 
ment was  in  proper  adjustment,  and  that  the  phenomenon  ho  observed 
was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  telescope.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
showing  our  readers  the  extraordinary  nature  of  these  depressions,  will 
be  to  present  them  with  a copy  of  the  drawnng  illustrating  the  paper  in 
question. 


The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  thus  related : — “ Having 
mounted  my  new  12-inch  glass  speculum,  I had  for  some  time  past 
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boon  making  experiments  with  it,  in  the  unsilvered  state,  upon  celes- 
tial objects,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  a diminution  of  light 
and  consequently  of  tlio  evils  of  irradiation,  combined  with  a large 
aperture,  might  Iw  of  advantage  in  particular  cases.  For  this  purpose, 
on  the  20th  of  September,  at  about  6 p.m  , before  the  sun  had  set,  I 
turned  the  telescope  upon  the  moon,  then  a few  hours  past  her  first 
quarter.  I had  no  sooner  focussed  the  telescope  (power  120)  tlion  I was 
astounded  at  observing  that  the  binb  of  the  moon  was  entirely  out  of 
shape ; that  it  was,  in  fact,  irregularly  polygonal,  as  if  several  large 
segments  luul  been  cut  off  the  spherical  limb— not  the  terminator.” 

Upon  observing  these  remarkable  appearances  the  author  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Sir.  \Vebb,  who,  on  examination,  at  once  detected  them  ; and 
proved  their  existence  beyond  a doubt  by  the  use  of  the  wire  of  tho 
micrometer.  Subsequently,  September  2.5th,  when  Mr.  Key  again  ex- 
amined tho  limb  he  was  only  able  to  trace  a very  faint  ajipearancc  of 
a depression.  From  this  circumstance  the  author  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  maximum  visibility  of  these  depressions  only  lasts  for  a short 
period;  and  that  the  effect  of  irradiation  would  render  their  detection  in 
ordinary  instruments  extremely  difBcult. 

Now  that  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  has  been  once  discovered, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  observers  will  direct  their  attention  to  so  interest- 
ing a subject,  and  will  provide  themselves  with  instruments  calculated 
to  exhibit  more  perfectly  tho  true  form  of  tho  limb.  For  this  object 
Mr.  Key  strongly  urges  the  adoption  of  tho  plain,  in  addition  to  tho 
silvered  speculum.  Wo  should  state  that  the  drawing  was  made  from 
memory  the  following  day,  and  although  it  but  represents  roughly  the 
positions  of  the  depressions,  he  dues  not  consider  them  exaggerated. 
The  deepest  depression  below  tho  surface  of  tho  moon  he  estimates  at 
about  25  miles. 

A paper,  “ On  the  Origin  of  the  apparent  Luminous  Band  ichich,  in  par- 
tial Eclipses  of  the  Sun,  has  been  seen  to  surround  the  Visible  Portion  of  the 
Moon's  Linib,"  was  communicated  to  tho  Society  by  G.  B.  Airy,  Astro- 
nomer Koytd.  The,  object  of  this  paper  was  “ to  show,  by  optical 
investigation,  that  no  refraction  can  cause  a change  in  tho  apparent 
brightness  of  tho  surface  viewed.”  As  the  paper  was  necessarily  of  a 
purely  mathematical  character,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  merely 
giving  our  readers  its  general  results.  Having  arrived,  from  this 
treatment  of  tho  subject,  at  tho  conclusion  that  *•  refraction  by  a lunar 
atmosphere  cannot  explain  the  more  luminous  band  which  appears  to 
surround  the  moon's  limb  where  it  crosses  the  sun’s  disc,”  the  author 
goes  on  to  state  hie  opinions  on  its  real  origin  in  very  positive  terms  : 
“ I have  no  difiBculty  in  explaining  to  myself  the  origin  of  the  luminous 
band  in  question.  It  is  strictly  an  ocular  nervous  phenomenon  ; not 
properly  subjective,  but  sensational — a mere  effect  of  contrast.  I have 
seen  it  so  fi^uently  under  circumstances  very  different  from  these, 
that  1 cannot  have  the  smallest  doubt  on  tho  matter.” 

In  this  paper  the  author  entertains  views  antagonistic  to  those 
previously  expressed  by  Professor  Challis,  in  a paper  contained  in  the 
‘ Monthly  Notice,’  June  12,  1863,  and  at  the  meeting  in  January  last 
Professor  Challis  commnnicated  a paper  “ On  the  Calculation  of  an 
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Optical  Efeci  of  Atmoepherie  Refraction,"  which  is,  in  fact,  a reply 
to  Mr.  Airy's.  The  latter  observer,  in  his  argument,  assumed  the 
effect  of  an  atmosphere  to  bo  analogous  to  that  of  a convex  lens,  and  on 
this  assumption  investigated  the  case  mathematically.  But  Professor 
Challis  contends  that  the  courses  of  rays  passing  through  a medium 
of  variable  density,  like  the  atmosphere,  cannot  be  similar  to  those 
passing  through  a convex  lens;  and  that,  therefore,  in  investigating 
the  point  at  issue,  respect  must  be  hod  to  the  variation  of  the  refractive 
index,  in  passing  from  one  point  of  the  medium  to  another. 

The  Astronomer  Itoyal  has  also  contributed  a few  remarks  on  the 
amount  of  light  given  by  the  moon  at  the  greatest  stage  of  the  1863 
June  1 eclipse.  As  this  eclipse,  from  the  cloudless  state  of  the  sky, 
was  very  generally  an  object  of  observation,  wo  give  the  Astronomer 
Eoyal’s  remarks  in  full : — 

“ The  state  of  sky  and  of  atmosphere  was  exceedingly  favourable 
for  observation  of  the  lunar  eclipse  of  last  night.  At  the  time  of 
greatest  obscuration,  I carefully  compared  the  light  of  the  moon  with 
that  of  several  neighbouring  stars.  This  I could  do  with  considerable 
accuracy,  by  observing  the  objects  with  the  eye  unarmed,  as  my  near- 
sightedness converts  every  object  into  a broad  luminous  disc,  and  there 
is  no  essential  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  of  a star, 
excepting  in  the  quantity  of  light.  In  this  manner  1 found  that  the 
light  of  the  moon  considerably  exceeded  that  of  Antares,  sensibly 
exceeded  that  of  Spica,  and  somewhat  exceeded  that  of  a Ophiuchi,  but 
was  a very  little  less  than  that  of  a Aquilce, 

“ It  will  bo  remarked  that  the  moon’s  centre  was  22'  distant  from 
the  centre  of  the  shadow  at  the  time  of  conjunction  in  R.A.,  so  that 
the  moon  was  not  very  deeply  plunged  in  the  umbra.  Had  the  eclipse 
been  central,  the  light  would  have  been  much  less." 

We  have  to  notice  briefly  the  following  jmpers,  commimieated  at 
the  meetings  of  November,  December,  and  Jamuiry;  to  which  our 
limited  space  prevents  our  making  a more  lengthened  reference  : — 

F.  Abbott,  Esq.,  communicated  some  observations  on  the  variable 
star  1)  Argus.  This  same  i;  Argus  has  been  an  object  of  scrutiny  by 
other  astronomers,  and  to  whom  it  has  cause<l  some  perplexity,  and, 
amongst  others,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  when  at  the  Cape,  with  an  18- 
inch  reflector.  On  that  occasion.  Sir  John  wrote  in  the  following 
terms  : — “ No  part  of  this  Nebula  shows  any  sign  of  resolution  into 
stars.”  The  form  of  the  Nebula  amongst  which  the  star  was  situated  is, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  figured  in  the  ‘ Outlines  of  Astronomy’  in  the 
shape  of  a diunb-bell,  the  star  appearing  of  the  first  magni^de,  and 
situated  in  its  most  dense  part.  It  now  seems  that,  although  the  star  is 
in  the  dark  space,  out  of  the  Nebula,  which  has  altered  in  form,  it  only 
appears  as  a body  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  These  changes,  both  in 
Nebula  and  star,  have  taken  place  between  1838,  the  date  of  Sir  John’s 
observations,  and  lost  year,  when  Mr.  Abbott  examined  it.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  variability  of  the  star  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  interference  of  the  nebulosity  surrounding  it. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Higgens,  addressed  to  Admiral  Smyth, 
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in  which  the  writer  forwarded  some  notes  on  the  two  component  stars 
of  95  Hereulu.  The  instruments  used  were  a 3|-inch  acromatic  with 
80,  and  a 4-inch  with  115:  both  by  Cooke  of  York.  Mr.  Higgens 
obserred  those  stars  in  April,  May,  and  August  last,  and  witnessed 
some  remarkable  changes  in  their  apparent  colour.  From  the  fact  of 
both  stars  appearing  to  change  their  colour  simultaneously,  the  Astro- 
nomer Royid  thought  it  implied  some  possible  change  in  ^o  telescope. 

Capt.  \oble,  and  C.  L.  Prince,  Esq.,  communicated  their  observa- 
tions of  Venus  at  the  Inferior  Conjunction  ; the  latter  gcntlcnmn  also 
his  observations  of  the  occnltation  of  <c  Cancri  by  the  Moon,  on  the 
26th  April  1863. 

Sir  A.  Lang  sent  some  observations  made  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Croix,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  with  a view  to  determine  the  Bcfrac- 
tion  : also,  some  notes  on  remarkable  sun-spots  in  1862-63. 

The  elements  of  the  new  Minor  Planet  10th  magnitude,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Watson,  Director  of  the  Ann  Arbour  Observatory, 
wore  also  given. 

An  extract  from  a letter  to  Mr.  De  La  Kne,  from  Dr.  Winnecke, 
was  road,  which  went  to  show  the  probability  of  the  variableness  of 
light  of  some  of  the  feebler  stars  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tra- 
pezium in  the  groat  Nebula  of  Orion. 

The  translation  of  a paper  by  P.  A.  Hanson,  “ Calculation  of  the 
Sun’i  Parallax  from  the  Lunar  Theory,"  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Airy. 
The  result  gave  8.''9159  as  the  Parallax. 

Results  of  the  meridional  observations  of  small  Planets,  Angelina 
@ and  Cybele  @ ; also  occultation  of  stars  by  the  Moon ; and 
l^cuomena  of  Jupiter’s  satellites ; made  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
were  given  by  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

Now  Elements  of  Leio  @ were  communicated  by  Dr.  Luther,  of 
Berlin 

The  Elements  and  Ephemcris  of  Comet  IV,  and  notes  of  observa- 
tions of  Comet  rV  and  V,  1863,  by  H.  Romberg,  were  communicated 
by  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  at  whose  observatory  they  were  made. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Stone  presented  a paper,  “ On  the  Motion  of  the  Solar 
Syttem  in  Space,"  forming  a supplement  to  one  on  the  same  subject 
read  by  the  Astronomer  l^yal,  at  the  meeting,  March  11,  1859. 

“ On  the  Eclipses  recorded  in  the  Ancient  Chinese  Historical  Work 
called  Chun  Tsew,"  is  the  title  of  a paper  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
J.  WiUiams,  Esq.  “ The  Chim  Tsew,”  writes  Mr.  Williams,  “ is  said 
to  be  the  only  work  really  written  by  Eung  Foo  Tzo,  or,  as  we  call 
him,  Confucius  ; the  other  treatises  attributed  to  him  having  been  com- 
piled by  his  disciples,  either  daring  his  lifetime,  or,  as  in  the  last  of 
them,  some  years  after  his  death.  It  treats  of  the  history  of  Le  Kwo, 
or  Confederated  Nations,  into  which  China  was  divided  daring  the 
during  the  Chow  Dynasty,  viz.  between  1122  and  255  B.  o.” 

“ The  period  of  this  history  is  from  722  to  479  b.  c,,  being  an 
interval  of  about  242  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  Confucius 
flourished.”  . . . “ The  account  of  each  eclipse  is  but  little  more  than 
a brief  mention  of  its  o<«urrence  at  a certain  time.” 
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Mr.  Williams  presents  us  with  a specimen  as  follows : — “ In  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  the  thirty-second  cycle,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  the 
Emperor  King  Wang,  of  the  Chow  Dynasty,  the  third  year  of  Yin 
Kung,  Prince  of  Lo  t,  in  the  spring,  the  second  moon,  on  the  day  called 
then  Tsze,  there  was  an  eclipse  uf  the  sun.”  This  date  answers  to 
720  B.C. 

A complete  list  of  all  such  eclipses,  with  the  year  b.  o.,  and  month 
and  day  answering  to  the  Chinese  dates,  is  added.  The  days  have 
been  computed  by  Idelcr’s  method,  but  Mr.  Williams  warns  his  read- 
ers that  they  must  only  be  considered  as  approximate. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Stone  presented  a Memoir,  entitled  “ Proper  Motions  of 
the  Stars  of  the  Greenwich  Secen-year  Cataloyue  o/ 2,022  Stars  for  1860, 
not  included  in  the  Greenwich  Twelve  and  Six-year  Catedoyues,  deduced 
hy  Comparison  with  the  Results  of  Bradley's  Observations,  as  given  in 
BesseCs  Fundamenta  Astronomice."  This  Memoir  forms  a continua- 
tion to  those  by  Mr.  Main.* 

J.  R.  Hind,  Esq.,  communicated  a note,  “ On  the  Fan’oWe  Nebula 
in  Taurus ; ” in  which  he  records  that,  on  the  12th  of  December,  no 
trace  of  the  Xcbula  could  be  seen  cither  by  himself  or  Assistant, 
although  the  atmosphere  was  in  a most  favourable  condition  for  Astro- 
nomical observation. 

M.  G.  de  Pont4coulant  communicated  a paper  “ Sur  le  Coefficient 
de  r Equation  Parallactique  deduit  de  la  Theorie,”  suggested  by  some 
notes  by  Mr.  Stone  and  M.  Hansen  in  a former  volume  of  the  “ Notices.” 
The  paper  did  not  present  any  point  of  general  practical  interest. 

At  the  November  meeting,  M.  L6on  Foucault,  M.  Knowalski, 
M.  Winnecke,  and  Prof.  G.  P.  Bond,  wore  duly  elected  Associates  of 
the  Society.  With  one  or  two  unimportant  omissions,  we  think  wo 
have  here  communicated  to  our  readers  the  pith  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 


THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
during  this  quarter,  have  been  destitute  of  any  especial  interest.  The 
law  of  the  absorption  of  mixed  gases  in  water  has  become  an  im- 
portant subject  of  inquiry  since  Bunsen  has  proposed  absorption  as 
a method  of  analysis.  A promising  chemist,  Mr.  W.  M.  Watts,  has 
experimented  with  mixtures  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  and  of  sul- 
phuroos  and  carbonic  acid,  principally  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
truth  of  Dalton’s  conclusion,  that  each  gas  is  retained  in  water  by  the 
pressure  of  gas  of  its  own  kind ; no  other  gas  with  which  it  may  be 
mixed  having  any  permanent  influence  in  this  respect.  The  results 
of  Mr.  Watts’  experiments  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proportion  of  mixed  gases  absorbed  is  not  in  accordance  with  Dalton’s 
simple  law. 

* See  ToU).  xix.  and  xxviii.  of  the  TrauaacUong  of  the  Society. 
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A contribution  to  physiological  chemistry,  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  urine,  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Thudichum, 
who  believes  that  he  has  isolated  both  the  pigmentary  and  odorous 
pmoiples  of  this  secretion.  The  former  body  he  designates  urochrome, 
the  latter,  otto  of  urine.  In  the  absence  of  any  analysis  of  these  bodies, 
and  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  bo 
obtained,  the  question,  “ What  is  the  colouring  matter  of  the  renal 
secretion  ? ” may  bo  still  considered  open,  unless,  wdth  Dr.  Harley,  wo 
believe  it  to  have  been  settled  by  Scherer.  This  distinguished  chemist 
and  physiologist  succeeded  in  isolating  a red  matter,  to  which  ho  gave 
the  name  of  uroheematin,  since  it  presented  a close  analogy  to  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  by  containing  an  appreciable  amount  of 
iron.  Scherer  considered  the  body  to  result  from  this  disorganization 
of  the  blood  corpuscles,  the  waste  of  which  was  eliminated  from  the 
system  in  this  form.  This  is  an  ingenious  theory,  and  the  question 
deserves  further  examination.  Dr.  Thudichum  finds  the  merest  trace 
of  iron  in  his  urochrome  ; but  we  must  wait  for  a more  complete 
account  of  the  author’s  researches. 

The  formation  of  new  bodies,  by  the  abstraction  from  other  bodies 
of  certain  elements  or  molecules  of  elements,  and  substituting  for  these 
certain  other  elements  or  groups  of  elements,  the  resulting  compounds 
having  well-defined  and  characteristic  individualities ; and  further 
than  this,  the  production  of  natural  from  artificial  substances  (like  the 
formation  of  tartaric  acid  from  dibromosuccinic,  by  Mr.  Perkin),  by 
successive  substitutions,  may  rank  among  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
human  ingenuity.  Perhaps  the  most  prolific  parent  of  artificial  bases 
has  been  Dr.  Hofmann,  wboso  skill  in  eficcting  the  transformations  is 
only  equalled  by  the  lucidity  with  which  ho  explains  them. 

Apropos  to  a paper  on  Acetanilide,  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Williams,  the 
Chemical  Society  recently  heard  from  Dr.  Hofmann  a short  account 
of  a series  of  now  creations,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on 
aniline,  and  of  pcntachloride  of  phosphorus  on  a mixture  of  aniline  and 
acetanilide — the  first  of  an  infinite  series  of  bodies  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  similar  reactions  on  similarly-constituted  substances.  The 
names  of  those  new  bodies,  diphenyl-formyl-diamine,  and  diphenyl- 
acyl-diamine,  show  them  to  bo  of  interest  only  to  advanced  chemists. 
Now  instances  of  conversion  were  brought  forward  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, malic  acid  having  been  converted  into  malonic,  and  propionic 
acid  into  succinic,  by  Kolbc  and  by  Muller. 

The  question,  “ What  is  the  best  form  in  which  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus can  be  applied  as  manure  to  plants  ? ” has  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  minds ; but  perhaps  the  most  original  experiments  made  on 
the  subject,  have  been  those  of  M.  Ville,  recently  described  to  the 
Chemical  Society  by  Dr.  Hofmann.  M.  Ville  has,  however,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen 
answer  better  than  those  in  common  use — phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia. 
It  will  bo  of  interest  to  farmers  who  study  chemistry,  to  learn  that 
ethylamine  and  methylamine  seemed  to  produce  no  better  results  than 
their  prototype  ammonia. 
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At  the  meeting  on  March  3rd,  a very  interesting  paper  on  the  non- 
metallic  imparities  in  Refined  Copper,  by  Mr.  Abel,  was  read.  Tho 
metallic  impurities  in  copper  had  been  fully  treated  of  in  previous 
contributions  by  tho  same  author.  Tho  impurities  mentioned  in  the 
present  paper  are  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  and  Selenium.  Oxygen  exists  in 
copper  in  the  form  of  a suboxide  of  the  metal,  which  is  soluble  in  the 
fused  copper.  Tho  exact  quantitative  determination  of  the  oxygen 
was  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  the  process  now  given  by  Mr. 
Abel  makes  it  a comparatively  simple  matter.  Pure  copper  decom- 
poses nitrate  of  silver,  tho  latter  metal  being  deposited,  and  a corre- 
sponding amoimt  of  nitrate  of  copper  being  formed.  When,  however, 
suboxide  of  copper  is  present  a subsidiary  action  takes  place,  and  inso- 
luble basic  nitrate  of  copper  is  formed.  The  author,  therefore,  con- 
verts a known  weight  of  the  copper  into  nitrate  by  digesting  with  a 
neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  collects  and  washes  the  silver  and 
basic  nitrate  of  copper  on  a filter,  and  subsequently  digests  with  a 
known  volume  of  weak  standard  sulphuric  acid  (one  port  to  a hundred 
of  water)  to  dissolve  tho  basic  nitrate  of  copper  formed.  Tho  propor- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  neutralized  in  this  operation  is  ascertained  by 
means  of  a standard  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of 
oxygen  or  suboxide  of  eopper  is  calculated  therefrom.  In  the  course 
of  these  experiments  it  was  noticed  that  the  physical  structure  of  the 
metal  afforded  some  indication  of  the  amount  of  oxygen.  Ingots  which 
exhibited  depressions  on  the  upper  surface  were  invariably  found  to 
contain  more  oxygen  than  those  which  were  flat.  The  ameimt  ef 
oxygen  present  in  Kapnnda  copper,  we  may  add,  was  found  to  vary 
from  '12  to  ‘33  per  cent.  In  Swansea  copper  in  different  stages  of 
manufacture,  Mr.  Abel  found  the  amount  of  oxygen  to  vary  from  0'42 
percent,  in  “Dry”  Copper,  to  0'03  per  cent,  in  “Over  poled.”  While 
looking  for  carbon  tho  author  found  selenium  in  copper,  but  in  an 
excessively  minute  quantity,  0'003  per  cent.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  Mr.  Abel  could  find  no  evidence  of  a combination  of  copper  and 
carbon.  Sulphur  was  found  in  very  small  quantity,  but  neither  phos- 
phorus nor  nitrogen  could  be  detected.  Silicon  might  be  present  in  a 
portion  of  inclosed  slag,  but  not  in  combination  with  the  metal. 

At  the  same  meeting  a communication  on  tho  Synthesis  of  Leucic 
acid,  was  made  by  Dr.  Frankland.  Leucic  acid  has  been  obtained 
by  the  author  synthetically,  by  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
in  oxalic  acid,  by  two  atoms  of  ethyl.  This  was  effected  by  acting 
on  oxalic  ether  with  zinc  ethyl. 
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THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

SiNCK  the  Anniversary  of  last  year  some  very  important  and  interesting 
papers  have  been  contributed  to  the  Procoe<liDg8  of  this  Society,  most 
of  them  suggesting  new  interpretations  of  known  facts,  but  some  also 
referring  to  phenomena  hitherto  unknown  or,  at  any  rate,  never  before 
explain^.  The  field  over  which  the  researches  embodied  in  these 
various  memoirs  extends  is  a wide  one,  including  as  it  does  the  follow- 
ing subjects: — (1)  Breaks  in  the  Succession  of  the  British  Palieozoio 
Strata;  (2)  Fossil  Esthcrite ; (3)  Kelation of  the  Permian  Fauna  and 
Flora  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous  Period  ; (4)  Origin  of  the  Parallel 
Roads  of  Glen  Roy  ; (5)  River-action  ; (6)  Geology  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands;  (7)  The  Abbeville  Jaw  and  the  associated  Flint  Implements ; 
(8)  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  besides  a number  of  other 
questions,  of  either  more  special  or  merely  local  interest. 

1.  The  subject  of  the  Anniversary  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Professor  Ramsay,  reminds  every  geologist  how  imperfect  is 
our  knowledge  of  the  rock-formations  which  constitute  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  the  theme  being  “ Breaks  in  the  Succession  of  the  British 
Pabeozoic  Strata.”  It  is,  moreover,  one  upon  which  no  author  has 
before  written  systematically,  although  many  have  described  particular 
breaks  incidentidly  when  treating  of  other  subjects. 

“ Breaks  in  Succession  ” are  defined  by  Professor  Ramsay  to  be 
” those  physical  interruptions  in  stratification  marked  by  the  uncon- 
formity of  an  upper  formation  to  one  immediately  underlying  it,  or, 
when  such  visible  unconformity  is  wanting,  by  a sudden  change  in  the 
fossils  characteristic  of  the  underlying  and  overlying  formations ; ” but 
he  immediately  afterwards  introduces  a necessary  limitation,  stating 
that  he  only  applies  his  argument  “ to  those  cases  in  which  the  upper 
formation  is  next  in  time  to  that  which  underlies  it,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  order  of  succession.”  Now  these  breaks  are 
as  good  evidences  of  the  lapse  of  time  as  a series  of  strata  would  be. 

Before  the  publication  of  this  address  few  geologists  would  have 
admitted  the  existence  of  as  many  as  ten  physic^  bre^s,  as  above  de- 
fined, in  the  primary  rocks  of  Britain,  yet  Professor  Ramsay,  in  a series 
of  very  lucid  arguments,  shows  the  existence  of  at  least  that  number  of 
gaps  in  our  pabrazoic  series,  and  also  that  they  are  accompanied  (ex- 
cept in  one  case,  where  the  rocks  are  almost  bfuren)  by  “ great  and 
remarkable  changes  in  the  number  and  nature  of  the  fossils.”  He  also 
discusses  the  questions  arising  out  of  a consideration  of  this  coinci- 
dence, especially  the  old  notion  that  entire  faunas  had  been  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  the  theory  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  (lately  revived  in 
another  shape  by  Professor  Huxley)  respecting  the  contemporaneity  of 
strata ; together  with  Mr.  Darwin’s  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species, 
of  which  he  appears  to  be  a warm  advocate. 

The  conclusion  to  which  he  arrives  respecting  the  lapse  of  time 
represented  by  these  breaks  is  rather  startbng ; and  although  no  geolo- 
gist is  better  qualified  than  Professor  Ramsay  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  such  gaps,  yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  somewhat 
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exaggerated  their  importauco.  However,  we  give  this  conclusion  in 
his  own  words  : — 

“ Believing  that  the  causes  that  produced  physical  changes  were 
much  the  same  in  former  times  as  now,  both  in  kind  and  intensity, 
(speaking  generally,  when  spread  over  long  epochs),  then  the  upheaving, 
contorting  and  dislocaiion  of  the  strata,  and  the  vast  denudations  they  un- 
derwent before  resubmergeaee,  generally  represent  a period  of  time  longer 
than  that  occupied  respectively  by  the  deposition  of  the  formation  disturbed, 
or  of  that  which  overlies  it  unconformably. 

“ In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  these  things  cannot  be 
proved,  but  we  may  strongly  suspect  them  to  he  probably  true,  and  if 
they  are  so,  then  it  follows  that  the  periods  of  time  stratigraphically  un- 
represented during  the  Palceozoie  epoch  were  much  longer  than  th^e  of 
which  the  various  formations  of  that  epoch  bear  witness." 

2.  A paper  by  Professor  EufKirt  Jones  on  “ Fossil  Estherice  and  their 
Distribution  ” may  be  viewed  as  an  abstract  of,  though  differing  some- 
what in  scope  from,  his  “ Monograph  of  the  fossil  Estherice"  published 
by  the  Palasontographical  Society.  It  is  a very  favourable  specimen  of 
philosophical  palaeontology,  and  shows  that  the  diligent  study  of  an 
apparently  small  subject  may  lead  to  largo  results. 

Besides  the  endeavour  to  fix  definitely  the  ages  of  the  several  de- 
posits in  which  Estherice  occur,  by  moans  of  the  little  fossils  themselves, 
assisted  by  concurrent  testimony  drawn  from  other  sources,  the  chief 
object  of  the  paper  is  to  prove  that  the  fossil  Estherice,  like  their  recent 
congeners,  inhabited  fresh  and  brackish  water.  The  successful  manner 
in  which  the  author  manages  to  dispose  of  apparently  associated  marine 
shells  is  not  a little  instructive,  as  it  shows  the  necessity  of  scrupulously 
exact  observations  respecting  the  particular  bed  in  which  a fossil  is 
foimd,  most  of  these  marine  shells  being  shown  to  occur  either  a little 
above  or  a little  below  the  Estherice ; and  the  same  with  regard  to 
crystals  of  salt.  Even  in  the  case  of  a Lingula  occurring  in  the  same 
bed  as  an  Estheria,  Professor  Jones  is  at  no  loss,  for  he  finds  that  the 
Lingula  “ in  successive  beds  appears  smaller  and  smaller  in  size,  until 
it  is  dwarfed  and  disappearing,  when  Estheria  minuia  comes  in ; as  if 
more  and  more  fresh  water  invaded  the  area,  unfavourably  to  the 
Lingulce  and  ultimately  bringing  in  the  Estherice.” 

3.  The  relation  of  the  Permian  fauna  and  flora  to  those  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period  has  of  late  years  been  fruitful  of  discussion,  most 
geologists  being  now  inclined  to  regard  the  Permian  as  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

In  a paper  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Brachiopoda  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Mr.  David^n  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  present  state  of  this 
question,  and  adds  many  now  facts  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Per- 
mian is  not  really  a group  distinct  from  the  Carboniferous. 

Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  also  enters  somewhat  fully  into  this  question 
in  a paper  on  the  Permian  rocks  of  Bohemia  ; but,  were  it  not  for  the 
proverbial  aflbetion  which  every  father  bears  towards  bis  own  children, 
it  would  he  difficult  to  understand  why  this  veteran  geologist  should 
so  strenuously  oppose  a view  which,  b^des  being  supported  by  nearly 
all  the  geologists  and  palaeontologists  who  have  speciaUy  studied  the 
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Bubjoct,  appears  scarcely  assailable  by  argnments  drawn  from  strati- 
giaphical  details,  but  must  bo  decided  by  means  of  the  fossils. 

4.  The  noit  paper  especially  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  by  Mr. 
Jamieson,  on  the  “ Origin  of  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy,”  a ques- 
tion which,  as  everybody  knows,  has  hitherto  bafiBed,  more  or  loss, 
every  attempt  at  its  solution. 

The  view  advocated  by  Mr.  Jamieson  was  suggestively  propounded 
by  Agassiz  many  years  ago,  but  has  been  until  now  almost  ignored. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  “ parallel  roads,”  or  terraces,  are  the 
beaches  of  glacier-lakes ; and  Mr.  Jamieson  finds  that  it  is  the  only 
one  which  will  account  for  all  the  facts,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  udlateral  phenomena.  He  also  brings  forward  some  now  facts  in 
corroboration  of  Agassiz’s  theory,  especially  the  coincidence  between 
the  heights  of  the  lines  and  those  of  certain  “ cols  ” (the  latter  being, 
strictly  speaking,  a few  feet  the  lower),  and  the  evidences  of  glaciers 
having  formerly  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  Glen  Roy. 

Now,  the  ozistenco  of  a glacier-lake  depends,  firstly,  upon  that  of  a 
glacier  damming  up  the  mouth  of  the  vaUcy ; and,  secondly,  upon 
there  being  no  other  outlet  fur  the  water. 

The  following  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  sequence  of  events 
described  by  Mr.  Jamieson  ; — 

Glaciers  from  the  Great  Glen,  Corry  N’Eoin,  Glen  Troig,  &c., 
blocked  up  the  months  of  Glen  Roy  and  Glen  S^ieau,  the  last-mentioned 
glacier  projecting  into  Glen  Roy,  and  thus  cutting  oflf  the  connection  of 
that  valley  with  the  “ cols”  just  noticed  ; accordingly  a glacier-lake  was 
formed  in  Glen  Roy,  and  the  beach  forming  the  uppermost  lino  was 
deposited ; the  Glen  Trcig  glacier  then  shrank  so  as  to  open  out  the 
higher  col  —that  of  Glen  Glaster—  thus  causing  the  lowering  of  the 
level  of  the  water  in  Glen  Roy  ; and  then  the  middle  terrace,  or  road, 
was  deposited ; the  Glen  Trcig  glacier  then  shrank  again,  until  it 
withdrew  out  of  Glen  Spean,  and  that  valley  being  now  clear,  the  water 
escaped  at  Makoul ; then,  at  about  the  level  of  that  outlet,  the  lowest 
terrace  was  deposited. 

In  a similar  manner  Mr.  Jamieson  accounts  for  tho  “ roads  ” in 
certain  smaller  glens ; and  he  also  shows  why  some  of  them  stop  or 
are  indistinct  at  certain  points  ; and,  altogether,  his  explanations  are 
so  simple  and  so  natural  that  tho  inducement  is  very  great  to  believe 
that  this  much-<lebatcd  question  is  at  last  settled. 

5.  River-action  is  illustrated  in  a most  interesting  paper,  by  Mr. 
Forgusson,  on  “ Recent  Changes  in  tho  Delta  of  the  Ganges,”  and  also 
in  another  on  the  Nile,  by  Dr.  Leith  Adams.  Mr.  Fergusson  begins 
by  enunciating  certain  principles  of  river-action,  tho  first  of  which  is, 
“ all  rivers  oscillate  in  curves,  whose  extent  is  directly  proportionate  to 
tho  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  tho  rivers  but  a certain  looso- 
ness  in  tho  author’s  mode  of  expression  renders  it  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  give  a too  literal  interpretation  to  some  of  his  sentences ; 
for  instance,  in  this  particular  case,  ho  evidently  means  to  say  that 
this  principle  is  true  when  all  other  conditions  are  equal.,  for  shortly 
afterwards  he  observes,  that  the  extent  or  radius  of  tho  curves  {^ieris 
paribus,  understood,  as  before)  is  “ directly  proportioned  to  the  slope  of 
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the  bed  of  the  river.”  After  illustrating  these  propositions,  ho  next 
discusses  the  tendency  of  rivers  flowing  in  alluvial  soils  to  raise  their 
banks,  and  thus  to  confine  themselves  in  their  beds  ; and  he  explains 
the  process  by  moans  of  which  this  result  is  brought  about  somewhat 
difierently  from  Sir  Charles  LyoU  and  other  writers,  as  he  calls  in  the 
aid  of  “ backwaters,”  or  large  bodies  of  still  water  in  the  low  lands 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  eflcct  of  their  existence  being  that 
the  overflowing  water  of  the  river  is  forced  to  deposit  its  silt  as  soon 
as  it  meets  them,  which  is,  in  the  wet  season,  soon  after  it  leaves  the 
river.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  Ganges,  Mr.  Forgusson  is  doubt- 
less right ; but  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  generalize  from  a solitary 
instance.  The  secular  elevation  of  deltas,  and  many  other  interesting 
subjects,  are  then  treated ; and  the  author  also  describes  in  detail  the 
principal  changes  that  have  taken  place,  during  the  historic  period,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges ; that  is  to  say,  the  changes  in  the  courses, 
directions,  outlets,  &c.,  of  the  various  rivers,  the  alteration  in  the  slope 
of  their  beds,  and  many  other  phenomena,  all  showing  the  magnitude 
of  the  results  brought  about  % river-action,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
changes,  as  well  as  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  difierent  rivers  of 
the  same  valley.  Indeed,  we  may  consider  that  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ganges  there  is  being  played  a natural  game  of  chess  on  a gigantic 
scale  ; the  valley  itself  is  the  chessboard,  the  rivers  are  the  pieces, 
while  the  producers  of  the  changes — water  and  mud — are  the  players. 
The  effect  of  a move  of  any  particular  river  in  any  direction  in  altering 
the  relations  of  the  rest,  and  the  many  other  ways  in  which  the  con- 
nection of  the  various  rivers  is  shown,  together  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  these  changes,  and  river-action  generally,  are  very  curious, 
and  deserve  more  attention  from  the  geologist  than  they  have  hitherto 
received. 

The  chief  object  of  Dr.  Leith  Adams's  paper  is  to  prove  that  the 
Nile  has  at  a comparatively  recent  period  flowed  at  a much  higher 
level  than  it  now  does,  at  any  rate  north  of  the  second  cataract.  Tho 
evidence  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests  consists  chiefly  of  the  occur- 
rence of  fluviatile  shells  at  high  levels.  These  shells  were  found  in 
beds  of  alluvium  forming  terraces  on  the  banks  of  tho  river,  and  they 
belong,  according  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  to  six  species,  namely — 
Unio  lilhophagiu,  Cyrena  jluminalis,  .^theria  semilunata  (Nile  oysters), 
Iridina  Nilotica,  Paludina  bidimoides,  and  Btdimus  puUiu.  The  first 
species  is  doubtful,  the  next  four  all  live  in  the  Nile  at  the  present 
day,  and  tho  last  probably  occurs  in  the  neighhourhood.  They  were 
found  at  all  heights,  up  to  at  least  120  feet  above  tho  highest  Nile  of 
the  present  time. 

Dr.  Adams  gives  a sketch  of  the  physical  structure  of  tho  Nile 
Valley,  and  notices  the  collateral  evidence  in  support  of  his  conclusions 
to  be  derived  from  the  position  of  ancient  temples,  tombs,  and  other 
monuments,  striving  to  prove  not  only  that  the  Nile  above  the  second 
cataract  formerly  flowed  at  a much  higher  level  than  it  now  does,  hut 
also  that  the  prinueval  river  was  much  larger  and  more  rapid  than  the 
Nile  of  tho  present  day. 

This  paper  is  certainly  an  important  contribution  to  the  hisUiry  of 
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the  Nile ; but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  although  it  appears  to  have 
been  almost  lost  sight  of,  that  Russegger  discovered  fluviatile  shells  at 
high  levels  in  the  Nile  Valley  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

6.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  geology  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  in  two  papers  (or,  rather,  two  parts  of  one  paper)  by  Dr. 
Duncjin  “ On  the  Fossil  Corals  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,”  and  one 
by  Mr.  J.  Garrick  Moore  “ On  some  Tertiary  Shells  from  Jamaica.” 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Garrick  Moore  suggested  that  the  separation 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  not  so  complete  in 
early  Tertiary  times  as  it  now  is,  and  the  chief  result  of  the  papers 
just  mentioned  is  that  they  prove,  almost  to  demonstration,  that  this 
separation  was  not  complete  until  long  after  the  commencement  of  tho 
Tertiary  period. 

It  may  bo  useful  to  give  a synopsis  of  this  argument,  as  it  is  an 
extremely  good  specimen  of  tho  manner  in  which  tho  palseontologist 
infers  tho  character  and  the  date  of  changes  that  have  occurred  on  the 
surface  of  tho  earth  in  geological  periods.  In  most  of  tho  West  Indian 
Islands  certain  strata  occur  containing  sheUs  and  corals  which,  at  first 
sight,  apixjor  (csixxjiolly  the  shells)  to  resemble  those  now  living  in  the 
Cariblx^  Sea ; but,  when  closely  examined  and  compared,  they  are 
found  to  be  nearly  all  distinct.  Furthermore,  a careful  comparison  of 
them  with  recent  fossil  species  from  different  localities  shows  that, 
while  many  of  them  resemble  or  are  identical  with  species  foimd  in  the 
Miocene  beds  of  Europe,  others  bear  tho  same  relation  to  forms  now 
living  in  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  a very  small  proportion  (especially  of 
corahs)  being  allied  to,  or  identical  with,  Garibb^n  species.  It  there- 
fore follows,  granting  tho  usual  postulates  of  i»lieontology,  that  tho 
deposits  are  approximately  of  tho  age  of  tho  Miocene  beds  of  Europe, 
and  that,  at  or  about  the  time  when  tho  animals  lived,  the  remains  of 
which  occur  fossil  in  these  strata,  there  was  free  communication  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Garibl)oan  Sea. 

Dr.  Duncan  also  discusses  many  other  interesting  points,  such  as  it 
can  easily  be  imdcrstootl  the  determination  of  no  fewer  than  76  species 
of  fossil  corals  from  such  a region  would  suggest  to  tho  mind  of  a 
palaxmtologist ; but  it  is  hero  qjiito  impossible  to  do  more  than  draw 
attention  to  his  valuable  pa]>er8. 

7.  The  Abbeville  jaw  and  tho  associated  flint  irajilcments  have 
attracted  so  much  attention,  and  the  circumstances  attending  their  dis- 
covery have  already  been  so  often  exjdained,  that  a knowledge  of  them 
icay  be  fairly  assumcMl  in  discussing  Mr.  Prestwich's  paper  “ On  the 
Section  at  Moulin  Quignon,  Abbeville,  and  on  the  peculiar  character 
of  some  of  the  flint  implements  recently  discovered  there.”  It  is 
absolutely  refreshing  to  read  a paper  in  which  the  identical  pit  in 
whicli  the  jaw  was  found  is  described,  but  which  contains  merely  a few 
passing  aUusions  to  that  redoubted  relic  of,  possibly,  man’s  antiquity, 
but,  much  more  probably,  of  his  cupidity  and  decoitfulness. 

The  question  of  tho  authenticity  of  the  jaw  and  of  certain  asso- 
ciated flint  implements  is  as  complicated  as  that  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
itself,  and  is  stiU  less  likely  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Even  the 
author  of  this  paper,  one  of  our  most  comjietent  observers,  after  devoting 
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several  pages  to  the  endeavour  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  flint 
implements,  appends  a postscript  to  his  communication  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  that  he  is  now  convinced  of  their  fraudulent  nature, — an 
opinion,  by-tho-bye,  which  he  originally  held.  So  also  Dr.  Falconer 
and  others  have  flrst  been  advocates  of  one  view,  then  of  the  other, 
and  sometimes  have  gone  back  again  to  their  original  opinion. 

Settuig  aside  the  jaw  and  the  flint  implements,  Mr.  Prcstwich’s 
paper  has  an  independent  value,  on  account  of  the  lucid  discussion  it 
contains  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  gravels  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Somme  were  deposited.  The  author  gives  theoretical  sections  of 
the  valley  at  the  time  of  the  formation,  and  at  that  of  the  emergence, 
of  the  high-level  valley-gravels,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  lower-level  valley- gravels,  and  an  actual  section  of  the  valley  at 
the  present  time ; he  thus  shows  that  the  high-level  gravels  are  the 
older ; that  the  valley  has  been  chiefly  formed  by  the  river  itself,  from 
which  also  and  from  floating  ice  the  gravels  and  loess  were  deposited  ; 
and  that,  whatever  difierence  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  certain 
flint  implements,  others,  the  genuineness  of  which  cannot  be  questioned, 
have  been  foimd  in  titu  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
in  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  high-level  gravels  of  the  ancient  Valley  of 
the  Somme. 

8.  The  geology  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  is  illustrated  by  tliree 
papers,  two  of  whicli,  namely,  “ On  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of 
Bonieo  an<l  the  adjivcont  Islands,”  by  M.  de  Groot,  and  “ Notes  to 
accompany  some  Fossils  from  Japan,”  by  Captain  Bullock,  are  merely 
explanatory  notes  sent  with  specimens,  while  the  third — “ On  some 
Tertiary  Mollusca  from  Mount  Scla,  in  the  Island  of  Japan,”  byjMr. 
n.  M.  Jenkins, — is  a description  of  some  of  the  specimens  referi^  to 
in  the  first-named  communication. 

As  Mr.  Jenkins  observes,  Java  has  hitherto  been  a terra  incognita 
to  the  geologist,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  have,  at  lost,  a definite 
age  assigmxl  to  some  of  the  Tertiary  beds  of  that  island,  with  the  <lata 
before  ns  upon  which  the  nf.nclusion  rests.  The  author  considers  the 
fossils  he  describes  to  bo  of  lato  Miocene  date,  though  they  have  until 
now  boon  considered  Eoeene,  but  not  upon  any  very  tangible  grmmds  ; 
he  also  discusses  several  questions  arising  out  of  a consideration  of 
these  Javan  8i)ecimens,  endeavouring  to  show  that  some  portion  of  the 
so-called  Nummulitic  formation  of  India  is  also  Miocene,  in  this  view 
being  supported  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  a note  on  the  Scindian  fossB  corals. 
Ho  also  advances  the  hypothesis,  not  without  a certain  amount  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  it,  that  the  Miocene  fauna  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe  emigrated  eastwards  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Basing 
his  argument  upon  this  view  ho  strives  to  show  that,  with  a representa- 
tive famia  (on  the  principle  enunciated  by  Professor  E.  Forbes),  a 
series  of  Tertiary  bods  in  the  east  would  bo  newer  than  their  apparanc 
equivalents  in  Eurojx) — a conclusion  which  is  very  important  if  it  be 
true,  but  which  at  present  requires  confirmation ; tlio  same  may  also 
be  said  of  the  assertion  that  a tropical  representative  of  the  Pliocene 
formation  of  Europe  could  nut  be  distinguished  from  a late  Miocene 
formation. 
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Among  the  many  meritorious  pajHirs  of  less  general  interest  may 
bo  mentioned  the  following : — “ On  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lias  of 
the  Dorsetshire  Coast,”  by  Mr.  E.  C.  H.  Day  ; “ On  some  Ichthyolites 
from  New  South  Wales,”  by  Sir  P.  G.  Egerton  ; “ On  a Hy®na-don 
at  Wookey  Hole,”  by  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins ; “ On  the  Original  Na- 
ture and  Subsequent  Alteration  of  Mica-schist,”  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby  ; 
“ On  a new  Species  of  Dendrerpetm  and  on  the  Dermal  Coverings  of 
certain  Carboniferous  Reptiles,”  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson ; “ On  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Upper  Devonian  Rocks,”  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Salter  ; “ On  the  Older  Rocks  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,”  by  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  ; “ On  the  Skiddaw  State  Series,”  by  Professor  R.  Hark- 
ness ; with  many  others. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  now  Fellows  elected  during  the  past 
year,  the  society  must  be  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  Wo  notice 
the  following  well-known  names  among  those  of  tho  nowly-oloctcd 
Fellows  : — 11  Commendatore  Devincenzi,  Minister  of  Agricidture  and 
Commerce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy ; Nicholas  Kendall,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Mines : the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  author  of  the'History  of 
Modem  Architecture,  &c. ; J.  F.  Isclin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Inspector  of 
Science-Schools ; E.  J.  Routh,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

A Class  of  foreign  correspondents — to  include  not  more  than  forty 
foreign  geologists — has  lately  been  instituted,  and  the  lists  of  those 
already  elected  include  the  names  of  very  many  foreigners  of  note. 


THE  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

Dr.  Lionel  Beale  has,  during  tho  past  quarter,  read  before  the 
members  of  this  Society  a paj)er  of  such  great  interest  to  physiolo- 
gists, that  we  feel  justified  in  devoting  the  chief  portion  of  our 
limited  space  to  an  account  of  its  leading  features.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  reported  in  detail  in  the  ‘ Quarterly  Journal,’  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  Microscopical  Science. 

In  continuation  of  his  reports  on  this  and  kindred  subjects.  Dr. 
Beale  communicated  a very  valuable  paper  on  the  Germinal  Matter  of 
tho  Blood,  with  remarks  upon  tho  formation  of  Fibrin.  The  author 
described  aU  germinal  matter  as  being  soft  or  semifluid,  and  always  of 
tho  spherical  form,  unless  otherwise  distorted  by  external  agency. 
White  blood-corpuscles,  and  tho  numerous  small  colourless  corpuscles 
which  Dr.  Beale  described  in  a former  paper  to  the  Society,  consisting 
principally  of  living  or  germinal  matter,  are  of  a spherical  form. 
In  the  blood  of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  and  we  may  add  in  the 
fluids  of  nearly  all  Invortebrata  also,  there  exist  a great  number  of 
these  minute  granular  particles,  of  the  same  general  appearance  and 
refractive  power  as  the  matter  of  which  the  white  blood-corpusclee  are 
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compoecd.  It  has  boon  shown  that  both  tho  red  and  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  vary  very  considerably  in  size ; and  Dr.  Beale  has 
satisfied  himself  that  some,  if  not  all  the  minute  granular  particles 
described  by  him,  grow  into  white  and  red  corpuscles.  He  also  sees 
no  reason  why  corpuscles  may  not  exist  in  the  blood,  of  such  a size 
as  to  be  actually  invisible  to  tlio  human  eye,  even  when  assisted  with 
tho  powerful  adjunct  of  a I’sth  objective.  The  granular  particles 
absorb  nutriment  from  the  medium  in  which  they  float,  and  undergo 
numeroiw  subdivisons,  producing  other  similar  granules  destined  to 
become  blood-corpuscles.  The  motive  power  which  enables  tho 
granules  thus  to  subdivide,  has  no  connection  with  tho  nucleus  or 
unclear  matter,  but  resides  solely  in  the  so-called  “ basis-substance,” 
which  is  the  semi-transparent  matter  forming  tho  mass  of  the  cell. 
This  “ basis-substance”  is  not  a simple  fluid,  but  consists  of  very 
minute,  colourless  particles,  free  to  move  upon  each  other ; and  Dr. 
Beale  believes  this  motive-power  to  bo  an  inherent  and  peculiar 
property  of  living  matter.  In  cases  of  inflammation,  as,  for  instance, 
where  tho  capillaries  in  the  foot  of  the  Frog  are  thus  affected,  the 
germinal  matter  is  more  able  to  absorb  nutrient  substance  on  acemmt 
of  the  retarded  circulation.  Hence  it  is  that  white  corpuscles  arc  so 
abundant  in  vessels  subjected  to  inflammatory  action,  masses  of  clot 
having  been  observed,  which  consist  of  little  else  but  white 
corpuscles.  The  author,  however,  does  not  consider  tliat  this 
development  from  granules  of  germinal  matter  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  white  blood-corpuscles  are  formed.  In  the  development  of 
the  blood-vessels,  the  general  opinion  is  that  colls  become  stellate,  and 
that  the  processes  formed  by  tho  contiguous  cells  meet  together  ; and 
thus,  it  is  conceived,  the  cavities  of  the  adjacent  cells  become 
connected  together  by  tubes.  Dr.  Beale  has  already  contested  this 
inference  and  endeavoured  to  show  that,  so  far  from  any  coalescence 
between  cells  taking  place,  tho  commimicating  tubes,  which  are,  of 
course,  the  incipient  blood-vessels,  are  funned  by  the  separation  or 
moving  away  from  each  other  of  ” cells”  which  were  originally 
contiguous.  Tho  walls  of  tho  tubes  tlius  formed  contain  germinal 
matter,  which  is  supposed  to  be  not  unfrequcntly  detached  in 
small  masses,  thus  giving  rise  to  small  corpuscles  of  a similar  nature 
to  that  of  tho  white  corpuscles.  The  increase  of  the  production  of 
white  corpuscles  is  favom<  d in  all  conditions  in  which  tho  access  of 
pabulum  to  these  masses  of  germinal  or  lining  matter  is  increased. 
In  connection  with  this  view  of  the  j>roduction  of  blood-corpuscles. 
Dr.  Beale  has  been  led  to  a theory  of  the  origin  of  exudations,  which 
differs  both  from  that  held  by  those  who  support  tho  “ exudation 
theory,”  and  those  who  uphold  tho  “cell  theory.”  He  considers 
that  portions  of  the  granular  bodies  in  tho  blood  may  pass  through 
tho  walls  of  capillary  vessels,  and  then  being  surrounded  by  a 
suitable  pabulum,  increase  and  multiply  by  subdivision,  producing 
sometimes  clear  fluids,  at  other  times  viscid,  corjmsculatcd  masses. 

Tho  question  of  the  coagulation  of  tho  blood,  which  has  been  so 
much  and  so  variously  agitated  of  late,  is  also  touched  upon  by  the 
author.  When  discussing  the  anatomy  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
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in  a former  paper  be  endeayoured  to  show  that  tho  coloured  matter 
boarB  to  tho  colourless  or  living  germinal  matter  the  same  relation  as 
formed  material  in  other  cases  hears  to  germinal  matter.  It  is  formed 
from  it,  or  rather  results  from  changes  occurring  in  it.  If  the  living 
or  germinal  matter  die,  slowly  and  naturally  (as  when  in  tho  circula- 
ting fluid  of  the  body),  the  red  colouring  matter  is  one  of  the 
substances  resulting  from  its  death.  Nmnerous  facts  render  it  almost 
certain  that  these  and  other  masses  of  germinal  matter  give  rise  to 
different  substances,  according  to  the  conditions  midcr  which  tho 
particles  cease  to  exhibit  vital  phenomena.  'ITie  production  of  the 
material  we  know  as  fibrin  is  due  to  the  death  of  minute  particles  of 
tho  living  matter  of  the  white  and  small  colourless  eoq)U8cles,  which 
takes  place,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  blood  escapes  from 
the  vessels  of  the  living  body  ; in  fact  it  is  one  of  tho  consequences 
of  the  first  decomposition  whieli  tho  blood  undergoes  after  death. 
Such  decomposition  may  occur,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the 
body  itself.  The  action  of  ammonia  on  tho  blood,  after  death,  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Beale  to  be  such  as  to  keep  tho  fibrin  once  pro- 
duced in  a state  of  diffusion  throughout  the  mass ; but  he  by  no  means 
considers  its  presence  in  the  living  blood  as  demonstrated,  regarding, 
as  ho  does,  the  theory  he  has  propounded  sufficient  to  account  for  tho 
phenomena  of  coagidation  without  its  interpolation.  Neither  is  Dr. 
Beale  at  all  inclined  to  assent  to  the  views  of  Professor  Lister,  whose 
researches  ho,  however,  mentions  with  great  deference.  The  theory 
propounded  by  that  gentleman,  that  living  substances,  such  os  the 
walls  of  blood-vessels,  &c.,  have  not  tho  power  of  sei«irating  fibrin 
from  the  blood,  while  external  matters  of  on  inanimate  nature  possess 
that  property,  is,  ho  observes,  unwarranted  by  our  present  knowledge, 
such  an  assertion  as  to  the  properties  of  living  and  inert  bodies  being 
as  yet  unsupported  by  conclusive  proof.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
paper  Dr.  Beale  remarked  upon  the  unfairness  displayed  by  those 
engaged  in  writing  reviews  upon  the  works  of  observers  in  this 
country — who,  ho  says,  are  too  wont  to  dwell  upon  tho  observations  of 
foreign  investigators  to  tho  n^lect  of  those  of  Aeir  own  countrymen. 

Dr.  Lauder,  of  the  lioyal  Navy,  has  communicated  a pajier  on 
Marino  Diatomacece  found  at  Hong-Eong,  with  descriptions  of  new 
species.  The  sjiecies  described  belong  to  the  genus  Chmtocoros — and 
are  very  abundant  in  tho  harbour  of  Hong-Koug.  Several  species  are 
enumerated. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Goddard  has  described  a now  form  of  mounting-table. 
It  consists  of  a piece  of  brass  12  inches  long  and  3 inches  broad  and 
nth  of  an  inch  thick,  a large  space  is  punched  out  in  tlio  centre  of  tho 
usual  form  of  microscope  slides.  The  table  is  supported  by  four  legs, 
and  a spirit-lamp  can  be  placed  beneath,  thus  enabling  the  operator 
conveniently  to  moderate  the  amount  of  heat  used.  The  table  is  likely 
to  bo  much  employed  by  those  who  indulge  in  such  accessory  apparatus, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a necessary  or  even  an  import^t  piece 
of  mechanism. 
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The  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  during  the  post  quarter  have 
been  of  their  usual  varied  chai^tcr.  They  embrace  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  but  the  communications  to  which  we  shall  chiefly  alludo 
in  these  pages  are  those  relating  to  natural  and  physical  science. 
Among  these  we  find  one  of  a very  abstract  nature,  “ On  the  Condition, 
Extent,  and  Realization  of  a Peribctly  Musical  Scale  on  Instruments 
with  Fixed  Tones,”  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  a very  recondite  paj)cr,  which 
could  only  be  made  intelligible  to  those  profoundly  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  music  and  by  the  help  of  extended  diagrams. 

Chemists  have  taken  but  a small  shore  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  this  quarter.  Dr.  Stenhouse  contributed  a short  iMq)cr 
on  Rubia  munjista  or  the  Madder  of  the  East  Indies,  in  continuation  of 
a paper  communicated  to  the  Society  last  year.  Among  the  new  facts 
contained  in  this  pa]>er  was  the  analysis  of  the  colouring  principle  of 
East  India  madder,  to  which  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  given  the  muno  of  Mun- 
jistine.  Ho  found  it  to  bo  closely  allied  in  composition  to  the  colouring 
matters  obtained  from  Turkey,  and  Continental  madders.  Munjistiue, 
though  existing  in  larger  quantity  in  Mimjcet,  than  Alizarine  in 
the  best  Naples  madder,  has  unfortunately  much  less  tinctorial  power, 
and  consequently  the  value  of  East  India  madder  os  a dye  stuff  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  either  Turkey  or  Naples.  From  the  piir])urine  of 
munjeet  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  produced  a new  dye,  by  dissolving  it  in 
ammonia,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  rest  in  a worm  place  fur  about 
a month,  occasionally  replacing  the  ammonia  and  water  lust  by  evapo- 
ration. The  pnrpurine  disappears,  and  a new  colouring  matter  is  formed 
which  dyes  unmordanted  silk  and  wool  of  a fine  rose  colour,  but  will 
not  dye  even  mordanted  vegetable  fibre.  The  author  gives  the  name 
purpureine  to  this  new  dye. 

A paper  of  great  scientific  interest  on  the  Acids  of  the  Lactic  series 
was  communicated  by  Messrs.  Frankland  and  Duppa. 

Terrestrial  magnetism  now  attracts  a largo  shore  of  attention,  and 
the  results  of  the  observations  made  will  some  day  lead  to  important 
consequences.  At  present  wo  must  reckon  among  the  curiosities  of 
science,  the  mysterious  connection  which  seems  to  exist  between  the 
magnetism  of  our  earth  and  the  spots  on  the  sun.  Dr.  Wolf,  of 
Zurich,  has  gone  over  a table  of  the  magnetic  variations  observed  at 
Greenwich  for  several  years,  and  compared  it  with  his  own  observations 
of  sun-spots,  finding  the  years  which  show  the  greatest  magnetic  devia- 
tions to  have  been  richest  in  sun  spots. 

The  beautiful  self-recording  magnetographs  at  Row  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Observatory  at  Lisbon,  and  Scuhor  Capello,  of  the 
Lisbon,  and  Mr.  Stewart  of  the  Kew,  Observatories,  now  send  to  the 
Royal  Society  the  results  of  a comi>arison  of  certain  traces  produced 
simnltaneonsly  at  the  two  places,  during  the  magnetic  disturbances  in 
July  last  year.  It  seems  that  when  the  Kew  and  Lisbon  curves  ore 
compared  together,  a very  striking  similarity  is  found  to  exist  between 
the  horizontM  force,  one  perhaps  less  striking  between  the  declination 
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curves,  and  very  little  likeness  between  the  vertical-force  curves. 
The  curves  of  vertical  force  are  indeed  nearly  quite  dissimilar.  The 
jHiuks  and  hollows  of  the  Kow  curves  were  generally  (simultaneously) 
reproduced  at  Lisbon,  but  in  on  opposite  direction,  a sudden  augmen- 
tation of  the  vortical  force  at  Kow  corresponding  to  a diminution  at 
Lisbon,  and  vice  versa. 

When  Captain  Maguire  was  at  Point  Barrow  daring  the  winters 
1852-53  and  1853-54,  he  made  hourly  observations  of  the  magnotio 
declination.  Similar  observations  were  made  by  Captain  (now  Sir 
Leopold)  M'Clintock,  at  Port  Kennedy,  1,200  miles  distant  from  Point 
Barrow,  during  the  winter  1858-59.  The  learned  President  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  who  may  be  considered  the  jHirent  of  this  branch  of 
science,  has  comjiarod  the  results  of  these  two  series  of  observations  in 
a paper  communicated  to  the  Society.  The  first  point  established  is 
that  the  action  of  any  disturbing  force  on  the  declination-magnet  is 
loss  at  Port  Kennedy  than  at  Point  Boi-row,  that  is,  less  at  the  station 
nearest  to  the  points  of  90°  dip.  The  indication  accords  with  the  fact 
of  the  greater  frtsqnency  of  the  aurora  at  Point  Barrow.  A remarkable 
correspondence  is  pointed  out  between  the  maxima  of  easterly  and 
westerly  deflection  observed  at  the  two  stations.  The  maximum  of 
easterly  deflection  occurred  at  the  same  hour  of  absolute  time,  the 
maximum  of  westerly  at  the  same  hour  of  local  time.  At  Port  Kennedy 
the  normal  direction  of  the  magnet  is  35°  cast  of  south  : at  Point  Bar- 
row  41°  to  the  west  of  north  : the  contrast  at  the  two  stations  is  there- 
fore nearly  as  great  as  can  exist  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  wanting  only 
6°  of  180°,  or  of  being  diametrically  opposite. 

A few  anatomical  papers  have  been  communicated  during  the  past 
quarter.  Mr.  R.  Lee  contributed  a paper  on  the  Distribution  of  the 
Nerves  in  an  Anenccphalous  Foetus  which  he  dissected,  and  in  which 
he  foimd  the  distribution  quite  normal.  Professor  Huxley  mode  a com- 
munication on  the  Osteology  of  the  genus  Glyptodon.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hulke  sent  a contribution  on  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Retina  of  the 
Amphibia  and  Reptiles. 

The  last  consisted  of  descriptions  of  the  intimato  structure  of  the 
retina  of  the  Fn>g,  Black  and  Yellow  Salamander,  Turtle,  Land  and 
Water  Tortoises,  Spanish  Gecko,  Blind  worm,  and  Common  Snake. 
In  all  seven  layers  are  recognizable.  Reckoning  from  the  outer  or 
choroidal  surface  of  the  retina  these  are : the  Bacillary,  the  Layer  of 
Outer  Granules,  the  Inter-granular  Layer,  the  Layer  of  Inner 
Granules,  the  Granular  or  Grey-nervous  Layer,  the  Ganglionic  Layer, 
and  that  of  the  optic  nerve-fibres.  The  elements  of  the  BaciUary 
Layer  are  remarkable  for  their  largo  size,  they  are  the  bodies  known 
as  the  Rods,  and  the  Cones  or  Bulbs.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  them  to  be  the  percipient  elements.  They  consist  of  two 
segments,  an  outer  or  shaft,  and  an  inner  or  body,  the  junction  of 
which  is  marked  by  a bright  transverse  line.  The  shaft  is  a long 
rectangle  in  the  rods ; smaller  and  slightly  conical  in  the  lines.  The 
body  is  flask  or  spindle  shaped,  and  mostly  smaller  than  the  shaft  in 
the  Rods ; mure  decidedly  flask-shaped  and  larger  than  the  shaft  in  the 
Cones.  One  of  the  “ Outer  Granules  ” is  always  associated  with  the 
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inner  end  of  the  body  in  both  Rods  and  Cones,  and  may  bo  regarded 
as  an  int^ral  part  of  it;  the  number  of  “Outer  Granules’’  con- 
sequently equals  that  of  the  Rods  and  Cones.  These  “ Granules’’  are 
large  circular  cells,  mostly  containing  a central  nucleus  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  “ Inner  Granules.”  A very  delicate  fibre  runs  inwards 
from  the  inner  end  of  the  Rod  and  Cone  body,  not  from  tho  Outer 
Granule  enclosed  in  this,  as  some  think.  This  Mr.  Hulke  has  traced 
through  tho ‘intermediate  layers  to  tho  inner  part  of  the  Granular 
Layer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganglion  cells.  Tho  “ Inner 
Granules”  are  roimd  or  polygonal  cells,  more  nnmeroTis  than  the 
“ Outer  Granules.”  The  Ganglion  cells  are  mostly  multipolar ; some 
of  their  processes  join  those  of  neighbouring  cells,  others  join  the 
bundles  of  optic  nerve-fibres,  and  a third  set  bend  outwards  into  tho 
Granular  Layer.  In  the  Frog  and  Gecko  Mr.  Hulke  has  traced  optic 
nervo-fibres  passing  outwards  through  Ganglionic  into  the  Granular 
Layer.  The  author  prefers  the  term  Granular  to  that  of  Grey- 
nervous  for  tho  broad  layer  which  lies  between  the  Ganglionic  Layer 
and  that  of  the  Inner  Granules,  as  it  correctly  describee  its  appearance 
under  a low  power,  and  has  no  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue, 
which  ho  reganls  as  connective  and  not  nervous.  A high  power 
demonstrates  a closely-woven  web  in  part  derived  fixjm  the  fibres  travers- 
ing it  in  a radial  direction  discovcral  by  Muller.  Tho  Inter-granular 
Layer  he  also  regards  as  a looser  web  of  coarser  connective  tissue. 
The  orderly  arrangement  of  tho  respective  layers  and  of  tho  cell- 
elements  in  each  is  maintained  by  a framework  of  connective  tissue, 
which  consist  of  a homogeneous  membrane  bounding  the  inner 
surface  of  the  retina ; of  the  system  of  fibres  discovered  by  Muller, 
arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  this  membrane  and  traversing  all  the 
layers  in  a radial  direction  to  end  upon  the  inner  surfece  of  a 
fenestrated  homogeneous  membrane,  which  receives  tho  Rod  and  line- 
bodies  ; and  lastly,  of  a delicate  web  in  connection  with  these  fibres, 
which  preserves  the  disposition  of  the  cells  when  in  tho  several  layers. 
These  radial  fibres  are  not  looked  on  by  the  author  as  the  link  between 
the  Rods  and  Cones,  the  percipient,  and  the  optic  nerve-fibres,  the 
conducting  elements  of  the  retina : tho  view  held  by  Muller,  Kolliker, 
and  some  others.  Tho  true  link  ho  considers  to  be  tho  fibre  passing 
inwards  from  the  inner  end  of  the  Rod-  and  Cone-body,  which  also  has 
a radial  direction,  but  is  to  bo  distinguished  fr'om  Mullers’  fibre. 

Another  paper  of  mixed  chemical,  physiological  and  optical 
interest  was  communicated  by  Professor  Stokes.  It  has  been  8up[K)sed 
that  bUiverdin,  the  green  colouring  matter  of  bile,  and  chlorophyll,  the 
green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  are  identical.  An  optico-chemical 
analysis  of  these  bodies,  however,  shows  them  to  be  perfectly  distinct. 
Chlorophyll  is  a compound  body — a mixture  of  four  substances — two 
yellow  and  two  green,  all  possessing  distinctive  optical  properties.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  separate  these  bodies  by  chemical  moans,  but 
they  may  bo  obtained  in  approximate  state  of  purity.  Tho  phyUo- 
cyanine  and  phylloxanthine  of  Fr^my,  Professor  Stokes  shows  to  bo 
what  we  may  call  products  of  decomposition. 

A very  valuable  account  of  some  Experiments  made  to  determine 
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the  effects  of  impact,  vibratory  action,  and  a long-continned  change 
of  load  on  WTOugbt-iron  girders  was  contributed  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  Dr.  Fairbaim.  The  experiments  were  undertaken  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  a bridge  or  girder  of  wrought  iron  may 
be  strained  without  injury  to  its  ultimate  powers  of  resistance,  or  the 
exact  amount  of  load  to  which  a bridge  may  bo  subjected  without 
endangering  its  safety. 

To  give  tables  of  the  experiments  would  occupy  too ' much  space, 
but  we  may  give  the  results  arrived  at.  It  follows  from  them  that 
WTonght-iron  girders  of  ordinary  construction  are  not  safe  when  sub- 
mitted to  violent  disturbances  equivalent  to  one-third  the  weight  that 
would  break  them.  They,  however,  exhibit  wonderful  tenacity  when 
subjected  to  the  same  treatoent  with  one-fourih  the  load  ; and  assuming 
that  an  iron-girder  bridge  will  bear  with  this  load  12,000,000  changes 
without  injury,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  require  328  years  at  the  rate 
of  100  changes  a day  before  its  security  was  affected.  It  would,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Fairbaim  adds,  be  dangerous  to  risk  a load  of  one-third  the 
breaking  weight  upon  bridges  of  this  description,  as  according  to  the 
last  experiment,  the  beam  broke  with  313,000  changes  ; or  a ixjriod  of 
eight  years,  at  the  same  rate  as  before  would  bo  sufficient  to  break  it. 
But  the  same  beam  hud  before  been  submitted  to  3,000,000  changes 
with  one-fourth  the  load,  and  it  might  be  that  during  those  experi- 
ments it  had  undergone  a gradual  deterioration  which  must  some  time, 
however  remote,  have  terminated  in  fracture. 

The  girder  experimented  on,  wo  may  add,  was  a wrought-iron  plate 
beam  of  the  ordinary  form,  having  a sectional  top  area  nearly  double 
that  of  the  bottom. 

An  abstract  of  an  abstract  would  give  a very  imperfect  notion  of 
the  ideas  propounded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bayma  “ On  Molecular 
Mechanics,”  a new  science,  by  which  the  author  proposes  to  solve, 
“ a problem  which  includes  all  branches  of  physics,  and  which  may  be 
enunciated  in  general  terms,  as  follows : — 

“ From  the  knowledge  we  gain  of  certain  properties  of  natural  sub- 
stances by  observation  and  experiment,  to  determine  the  intrinsic  consti- 
tution of  these  bodies,  and  the  laws  according  to  which  they  ought  to  act, 
and  be  acted  upon  in  any  hypothesis  whatever.”  There  is  no  explaining 
a science  like  that  of  “ Molecular  Mechanics,”  as  succinctly  as 
Mme.  Do  Staol  once  requested  some  German  philosopher  to  explain 
his  system — ‘‘  Dites-moi  votre  systhne  dans  un  mot."  We  must  wait  for 

the  author’s  volumes. 

Two  short  papers,  one  by  Mr.  Prestwich  “ On  some  further  Evidence 
bearing  on  the  Excavation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  by  River 
Action;”  and  another  by  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton,  ‘‘On  the  Joint 
System  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,”  make  up  the  geological  contributions 
to  the  Royal  Society  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  year. 
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Tue  scientific  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  have  been  of  varied 
interest.  In  the  first,  on  January  22,  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  those  curious  experiments  “ On  Boiling  Water,”  which  are 
now  well  known  to  all  scientific  men.  Mr.  Grove’s  experiments  are 
confessedly  but  a continuation  of  those  of  M.  Donny,  of  Brussels,  who 
found  that  when  water  has  been  deprived  of  air,  it  no  longer  boils  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  but  exhibits  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  an  occasional  burst  of  vapour,  the  water  in  the  intervals  attaining  a 
temperature  higher  than  212°  Fahr.  The  principal  result  of  Mr. 
Grove’s  investigations  goes  to  prove  the  almost  absolute  impossibility 
of  depriving  water  of  all  air ; for  however  long,  and  under  whatever 
conditions,  water  is  submitted  to  heat,  there  is  still  found  in  it  a.  very 
minute  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The  lecturer  hinted  at  some  possible 
chemical  connection  between  nitrogen  and  water,  the  preponderating 
substances  on  tho  suriaco  of  our  planet,  and  the  possibility  of  nitrogen 
not  being  merely  the  inert  diluent  it  is  commonly  supposed. 

Simple  boiling,  in  the  sense  of  a liquid  expanded  by  heat  into  its 
vapour  without  being  decomposed  or  having  permanent  gas  eliminated 
from  it,  the  lecturer  believed  to  be  unknown.  Boiling  (ebullition), 
therefore,  is  not  the  result  of  merely  raising  a liquid  to  a given  tem- 
perature, but  something  much  more  complex. 

To  describe  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Grove  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  and  wo  can  only  indicate  tho  results,  which  went  to  show  that 
chemical  purity  is  a thing  almost  unattainable,  and  that  in  nature 
everything  can  bo  found  in  anything  if  carefully  sought.  Bromine 
when  boiled,  however  long,  always  yielded  oxygen  ; phosphorus  in- 
variably gave  phosphuretted  hydrogen ; and  sulphur,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  probably  from  the  decomposition  of  water  contained,  which 
might  load  to  tho  supposition  that  a minute  portion  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, or  of  water  is  inseparable  from  these  substances,  and  if  boiled  to 
absolute  dryness,  a minute  portion  of  the  gas  would  be  left  for  each 
ebullition. 

Mr.  Grove  further  alluded  to  the  efiects  of  intense  heat  on  simple 
and  compound  bodies,  showing  how  the  latter  are  decomposed,  and  tho 
former  undergo  some  molecular  change,  as  phosphorus  into  its  allo- 
tropic  condition  and  oxygen  into  ozone.  These  facts  showed  that  the 
effects  of  heat  aro  not  so  simple  as  commonly  supposed.  In  by  far 
tho  greater  number  of  cases,  possibly  in  all,  it  is  not  mere  expansion 
into  vapour  which  is  produced,  but  there  is  further  a chemical  or 
molecular  change. 

As  regards  &c  phenomenon  of  ebullition,  Mr.  Grove  believes  that  no 
one  has  seen  this  take  place  without  permanent  gas  being  liberated, 
and  that  what  is  termed  boiling  arises  from  the  extrication  of  a bubble 
of  permanent  gas,  either  by  chemical  decomposition  of  the  liquid,  or 
by  the  separation  of  some  gas  associated  in  minute  quantity  with  tho 
liquid,  and  from  which  human  means  have  hitherto  failed  to  purge  it. 
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[Thcso  experiments  of  Mr.  Grove  probably  explain  the  difficulty 
which  working  engineers  have  noticed  of  gettwg  up  steam  with  sur- 
face condensed  water,  and  suggest  the  aerarion  of  such  water  before  it 
is  again  passed  into  the  boiler.  Mr.  Grove  asserts  that  water  exposed 
to  air  takes  it  up  os  a sponge  docs  water ; hut  under  some  circum- 
stances it  may  not  absorb  enough  to  produce  steady  cbnllition.1 

On  January  29,  Dr.  Frankland  lectured  on  the  Glacial  Epoch.  As, 
however,  this  discourse  will  be  treated  at  length  in  our  Geological 
Chronicle,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land’s  physical  theory.  All  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  evi- 
dences of  glacier  action  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  and  the  various 
hypotheses  upon  which  the  formation  of  glaciers  has  been  explained. 
Dr.  Frankland  advanced  a new  theory,  and  conjucturcs  that  the  sole 
cause  of  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  epoch  was  a higher  temperature  of 
the  ocean,  than  that  which  obtains  at  present.  Since  the  earth  appears 
to  be  slowly  cooling,  it  is  conceivable  that  there  was  a time  (not  geo- 
logically distant)  when  the  waters  of  the  ocean  existed  in  the  atniosphere 
as  aqueous  vapour,  as  it  may  in  Jupiter  and  Venus  at  the  present  day. 
After  the  formation  of  the  ocean,  the  lecturer  showed  that  the  land  must 
have  cooled  more  rapidly  than  the  sea.  At  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
alluded  to  some  unpublished  experiments  of  Dr.TyndaU,  which  prove  the 
extraordinary  intr^scalency  of  aqueous  vaj)our  to  rays  of  heat  issuing 
from  water.  He  showed  also  the  comparative  facility  with  which  nuliant 
heat  posses  from  granite  through  most  air.  Thus  we  have  a state  of 
things  tending  much  more  to  the  conservation  of  the  heat  of  the  water, 
than  to  the  retention  of  that  of  the  land ; and  therefore,  while  the 
ocean  retained  a temperature  considerably  higher  than  at  present, 
the  moimtainous  regions  of  the  earth  had  imdergono  a considerably 
greater  refrigeration.  The  evaporation  from  the  ocean  would,  there- 
fore, have  been  greater  than  at  present,  and  this  increased  evaporation 
must  have  been  attended  by  increased  precipitation,  which  would 
suffice  to  supply  the  higher  portions  of  the  land  with  that  gigantic 
ice-burthen,  which  groaned  down  the  mountain  slopes  during  the 
glacial  epoch.  But  os  the  oceanic  temperature  was  higher,  why  was 
not  the  atmosphere  warmer  at  greater  elevations,  and  the  snow-line 
raised  ? In  answering  this  question.  Dr.  Frankland  showed  that  the 
height  of  the  snow-line  essentially  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation and  accumulation  of  snow  during  the  cold  season,  and  not 
upon  mean  temperature.  The  mean  temperature  of  land  under  exten- 
sive surfaces  of  snow  must  have  been  reduced,  notwithstanding  that 
the  amount  of  heat  in  activity  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  greater 
during  the  glacial  epoch  than  at  present.  The  course  of  events,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  as  follows  : — Whilst  the  ocean  maintained  a high 
temperature,  the  snow-line  floated  above  the  summits  of  the  moimtains ; 
but  with  the  reduction  of  the  oceanic  temperature  it  gradually  de- 
scended, enveloping  peak  after  peak,  imtil,  during  the  glacial  epoch,  it 
attained  its  lowest  depression,  whence  it  again  rose,  owing  to  dimi- 
nished evaporation,  to  its  present  position. 

On  February  12,  Dr.Wanklyn  delivered  a lecture  “ On  the  Synthesis 
of  Organic  Bodies,”  giving  a brief  account  of  the  labours  of  Wohler, 
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Fclouze,  Eolbc,  and  Borthelot,  in  this  most  promising  and  interesting 
department  of  chemical  research. 

On  the  18th,  Mr.  Savoiy  lectured  “ On  Dreaming  and  Somnam- 
bulism in  their  relation  to  the  Functions  of  certain  Nerve  Centres.” 
The  actions  of  the  body  are  variously  classed  as  cxcito-motor,  sensori- 
motor, and  ideo-motor,  the  nerve  centres  em^doyed  in  these  actions 
being  particular  parts  of  the  brain.  Sleep  is  to  the  brain  what  rest 
is  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  dreams  result  from  the  im]>crfect 
exercise  of  the  hemispheres  when  only  in  a state  of  partial  repose. 
Somnambulism  results  from  the  activity  of  the  sensorium  while  the 
hemispheres  are  at  rest.  Dreaming  is  more  common  than  somnam- 
bulism, because  the  cerebral  lobes  are  most  liable  to  variation  from  tlie 
quantity  and  quality  of  blood  supplied  to  them,  and  from  the  influence 
of  stimulants,  narcotics,  &c.  In  profound  sleep  no  actions  but  excito- 
motor,  or  involuntary,  such  as  the  movements  of  respiration  and  of  the 
heart,  are  performod ; and  these  arc  reduced  in  force  and  frequency. 
In  dreaming,  ideas  are  aroused,  and  impressions  either  subjective  or 
objective  are  produced.  If  the  latter,  it  shows  that  the  sensorium  must 
be  in  partial  activity.  In  somnambulism,  the  actions  are  sensori- 
motory,  and  the  sensorium  is  in  full  activity.  The  above  is  the 
merest  outline  of  a very  eloquent  lecture,  which  was  concluded  by 
some  observations  on  the  beneficial  moral  effects  that  may  possibly  be 
derived  from  a study  of  our  dreams.  They  may  in  fact  become  the 
means  of  showing  us  what  we  really  are. 

On  February  26,  Mr.  Prestwich  lectured  “On  the  Quaternary  Flint 
Implements  of  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Hoxne,  &c. ; their  Geological  Posi- 
tion and  History.”  In  his  address  (fully  reported  in  our  Geological 
Chronicle),  the  lecturer  says  he  is  convinced  that  the  flint  implements 
are  the  genuine  work  of  man’s  hands,  and  that  their  being  found  along 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  necessitates  bringing  the  date  of 
these  animals  forward,  as  much  as  carrying  back  that  of  man.  Ho 
believes  we  have  no  data  to  decide  definitely  on  the  age  of  these  re- 
mains ; but  thinks  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  the  length  of 
time  alleged. 

The  interesting  and  important  lecture  of  Professor  Stokes,  upon 
the  " Discrimination  of  Organic  Bodies  by  their  Optical  Properties,” 
must  for  the  present  be  postponed. 
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One  of  tlie  mot>t  intorcsting  papers  communicuted  to  this  Society 
during  this  session,  was  by  Mr  Alfred  Newton,  on  the  discovery  of  a 
nnunniy  of  the  Great  Auk  (Alca  impennin),  in  Funk  or  Penguin  Island, 
170  miles  north  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  it  appears  that  over 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Yarrell’s  ‘ History  of  llritish  Birds,’ 
containing  his  accoimt  of  the  Alca  impenuis,  wherein  was  cited 

M.  Audubon’s  statement  tliat  that  s]>ccios  bred  on  an  island  in  the 
ueighboTU'hood  of  Newfoundland,  the  attention  of  British  ornitho- 
logists has  been  directed  to  that  colony,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
thence  specimens  of  this  rare  and  curious  bird.  The  Great  Auk  was 
knoam  to  the  sailors  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  cod  fisheries,  os 
the  Penguin,  so  for  back  as  the  year  1670,  and  the  few  that  have  been 
seen  within  the  last  sixty  years  or  so,  are  spoken  of  as  “ Penguins.” 
A Mr.  Wolley  had  ascertained  these  facts,  and  feeling  convinc^  that 
specimens  of  the  bird  were  yet  to  be  obtained,  determined  to  work  out 
its  history.  Meanwhile  Professor  Steenstmp  published  ( Videnskabcligo 
Meddolel^r,  1855,  pp.  33-116)  an  account  of  the  Alca  impennis,  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  of  its  bones  in  great  abundance  on 
Funk  or  Penguin  Island,  by  Herr  Stuvitz.  The  author  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Newton,  fooling  great  confidence  in  Herr  Stuvitz’s  statements, 
immediately  set  about  corresponding  with  every  one  he  could  hear  of 
in  Newfoundland  likely  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  any  of  these  much- 
prized  remains  of  the  Great  Ank.  At  last,  after  considerable  delay,  by 
the  conjoint  labonrs  of  the  Bev.  Reginald  J ohnson,  of  Fogo,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  Mr.  Newton  has  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr. 

N.  R.  Vail,  a gentleman  of  scientific  taste,  to  make  application  to  Mr. 
Glindon,  who  is  removing  the  soil  from  Penguin  Island,  on  account  of 
its  containing  hirgo  quantities  of  phosphatic  manure,  and  who  has 
ordered  his  men  there  employed  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain the  bones  of  the  Penguin.  Amongst  numerous  other  remains,  tho 
mummy  was  found  which  Mr.  Newton  exhibited.  It  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  buried,  being,  says  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  “ four  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  under  two  feet  of  ice.”  The  skeleton  is  not  quite 
perfect ; but  when  it  is  remembered  what  a rarity  o:iy  bones  of  tho  bird 
are.  and  that  tho  nearest  approach  to  a perfect  skeleton  of  tho  Great 
Auk,  viz.  that  in  tho  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  is  wanting  in  many  respects, 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Newton’s  discovery  will  bo  appreciated.  Be- 
sides the  skeleton  in  tho  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  there  are  two  specimens 
of  this  bird  in  tho  Museum  at  Copenhagen — dissected  with  a view  to 
show  the  various  organs.  In  many  museums  specimens  of  bones  from 
various  parts  of  the  body  exist— as  at  Christiania,  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  altogether  sixty-threo 
or  sixty-four  stuffed  skins  of  tho  Alca  impennis  known  to  exist ; many 
of  these  contained  parts  of  tho  skeleton,  w hich  have  in  some  cases  been 
removed  without  injuring  tho  skin.  Mr.  Newton  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  placing  the  specimen  he  had  so  perseveringly  obtained  in  the 
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tbo  hands  of  Professor  Owen,  firom  whom  an  account  of  the  bird’s 
osteology  was  anticipated. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  has  contributed  a very  interesting  paper  on  tho 
birds  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Timor,  Flores,  and  Lomboek,  with  de- 
scriptions of  now  species.  The  chain  of  islands  of  which  Timor  is 
tho  last,  extends  along  tho  cast  of  Java,  and  forms  a natural  subdivi- 
sion of  tho  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is  very 
dry ; active  volcanoes  are  still  at  work  in  them,  and  their  origin  is 
probably  volcanic.  The  vegetation  consists  of  spiny  and  prickly 
shrubs,  the  dense  forests  and  luxuriant  growths  of  most  equatorial 
regions  being  quite  unknown.  During  five  mouths,  Mr.  Wallace  ob- 
tained 112  species  of  birds  from  Timor — tho  number  of  species  known 
altogether  being  118  ; from  Flores  ho  obtained  86  species ; from  Lom- 
bock,  63  species ; from  Sumbawa  no  collection  was  made ; and  tho 
island  of  Bali  belongs  to  the  Indian  region,  and  is  therefore  not  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Malayan  groups.  Tho  total  number  of 
species  of  birds  known  to  inhabit  tho  Timorean  sub-group  is  186, 
and  Mr.  Wallace  mokes  some  interesting  comparisons,  from  the  data 
ho  has  obtained,  with  tho  avifauna  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  which 
ho  has  so  successfully  investigated.  The  presence  in  the  Timorese 
avifauna  of  a large  number  of  Australian  representative  species,  and 
tho  fact  that  tho  species  peculiar  to  Timor  approach  tho  Australian 
types,  though  at  the  same  time  tho  Javan  forms  are  very  abundant  and 
there  are  few  birds  of  the  Javan  type  which  are  not  identical  with 
species  of  that  island,  leads  Mr.  Wallace  to  infer  that  tho  island  was 
more  anciently  populated  from  Australia,  while  the  Javian  forms  have 
appeared  later,  and  partially  extinguished  tho  Australian  types.  Timor 
is  now  nearly  20  miles  by  sea  from  Java,  while  300  miles  separate  it 
from  Australia.  A largo  sandbank  however  extends  from  the  north 
coast  of  tliat  continent  to  within  20  miles  of  Timor,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
believes  it  probable  that  this  sandliank  is  owing  to  tho  submergence  of 
the  land  not  very  long  since.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  absolute  con- 
nection by  land  existed  between  Timor  and  Australia,  since  but  one 
Marsupial,  and  that  of  a Moluccan  typo,  is  found  in  tho  island.  Yet 
we  must  assume  a much  closer  npproximation  to  the  continent,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  understand  how  it  happens  that  though  tho  birds  of 
these  islands  arc,  on  the  whole,  almost  as  much  Indian  as  Australian, 
yet  the  apparently  endemic  species  have  such  a preponderating  Austra- 
lian character. 

A list  of  birds  from  Damara  land,  collected  by  Mr.  Anderson,  has 
been  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  II.  Gurney.  Tho  same  gentleman  com- 
municated a list  of  a small  collection  of  birds  from  Huaheima,  one  of 
the  Society  Islands.  Tho  birds  were  obtained  for  Mr.  Gurney  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wodehouse,  H.B.M.  consul  at  Raiatca. 

Among  the  new  species  of  Mammalia  described  before  the  Society 
during  the  past  quarter,  is  a now  squirrel  from  Natal,  which  Dr.  Gray 
proposes  to  call  Sciurus  ornaUts ; also  a new  species  of  seal  from  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  which  Dr.  Gray  has  named  Halocyon 
Bichardii. 
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Mr.  Flower  has  been  dissecting  the  Echidna,  which  lately  died  at 
the  Gardens  in  Kegent’s  Park,  and  has  conununicated  a paper  on  its 
cerebral  anatomy.  Ho  finds  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  docs  not, 
as  has  been  stat^  by  Owen  and  others,  differ  materially  in  this  mono- 
troma  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  this  part  of  the  brain  in  other 
Mammals. 

The  fishes  of  the  inland  rivers  and  lakes  of  many  countries  are  so 
little  known,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  exist  are  so 
varied  and  peculiar,  that  in  nearly  every  district  new  and  local  species 
are  to  found.  Captain  Dow  has  lately  transmitted  to  England  a col- 
lection of  thirty-one  s]K)cio8  obtained  from  Central  America,  among 
which  Dr.  Giinthcr  has  determined  several  new  species  of  great  interest 
which  ho  has  described  to  the  Society. 

An  addition  to  the  1,200  species  of  Helix  is  made  by  Dr.  T.  E. 
Cox,  who  describes  a species  from  Port  Denison,  N.E.  Australia,  as 
Helix  Furbesii.  Mr.  Frank  Bnckland,  who  has  done  such  good  work 
for  our  salmon  and  trout,  and  also  tried  to  show  ns  a live  porpoise  in 
London,  has  turned  his  attention  to  oysters,  and  has  addressed  a com- 
munication to  the  Society,  in  which  ho  advocates  the  introduction  of  the 
American  Ostrea  Firyinica  into  the  seas  of  this  country. 

Mr.  H.  T.  B.  Hancock  is  performing  some  experiments  on  the  sup- 
posed electrical  powers  of  Octopus,  by  means  of  a specimen  in  the 
Society’s  gardens. 
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I.  AGRICULTURE. 

Almost  every  department  of  farm  management  is  in  active  operation 
daring  the  first  months  of  the  year.  Land  drainage  and  autumnal 
tillage  have  put  the  fallows  in  the  best  condition  for  deriving  fertility 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  direct  application  of  manures  to  the  crop 
becomes  useful  and  economical  as  the  season  of  growth  commences. 
Seedtime  brings  under  discussion  the  various  methods  at  our  command 
for  plant  improvement.  The  continuance  of  stall-feeding  on  winter 
food  kec{>8  the  whole  subject  of  the  meat  manufacture  before  the  mind 
of  the  former.  And  the  lambing  and  calving  season  recalls  for  his 
consideration  all  those  points  on  which  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
improvement  of  his  live-stock  depend.  It  is  in  the  order  of  these 
several  departments  of  farm  practice  that  we  write  the  agricultural 
record  of  the  first  three  mouths  of  1864. 

1.  A dry  winter  had  very  early  in  the  season  put  the  tillage  work 
of  our  arable  farms  unusually  forward  ; and  the  periods  of  severe  frost 
which  towards  the  end  of  winter  were  experienced  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  on  all  well-drained  clays.  It  is  on  such  lands  esjie- 
cially  that  the  steam  cultivation  of  the  previous  autumn  proves  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  horse  tillage,  which  on  such  soils  interferes  very 
materially  with  the  drainage  of  the  land. 

Tho  extension  of  this  steam  cultivation  is  the  great  agricultural 
event  of  late  yeai-s,  and  though  comparatively  little  is  heard  of  it 
daring  tho  winter  months,  yet  it  is  then  especially  that  its  advantages 
are  seen  and  realized.  Fields  which  have  hitherto  l)een  kept  dry  by 
steep  surface  lands  or  ridges  and  frerjuent  intervening  furrows,  as  wcU 
as  by  tho  ordinary  underground  drains,  ore  now  left  flat  and  dry,  torn 
up  roughly  before  wiifter  by  tho  engine-drawn  cultivator. 

The  drainage  of  stiff  clay  soils  has,  indeed,  till  now  been  rarely 
thoroughly  effected.  Trenches  have,  indeed,  been  dug  some  3 or  4 
feet  deep  and  7 or  8 yards  apart,  and  through  pipes  placed  in  them  it 
has  been  expected  that  all  tho  rain  which  falls  upon  the  field  will  find 
its  way,  after  gradual  penetration,  through  tho  soil  and  subsoil,  and 
filtration  by  every  particle  of  all  this  three  or  four  foot  deep  moss  of  earth. 
But  after  tliis  the  upper  layer  of  this  mass  has  hitherto  been  cultivated 
in  a way  which  interposes  between  it  and  the  lower  layers  what  is 
practically  an  impervious  floor.  Three  or  four  ploughings  of  grain 
stubbles  before  tho  succeeding  peas  and  beans,  the  passage  of  long 
teams  of  cattle  on  tho  floor  over  which  the  soil,  and  under  which  tho 
subsoil  lies  is  an  effectual  induration.  This  floor  is  fatal  to  laud 
drainage,  and  therefore  to  fertility.  It  mtist  bo  broken  up,  and  this 
can  be  done  effectually  only  by  steam  power.  Every  month  of  March 
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for  several  years  we  have  walked  over  hundreds  of  acres  of  stiff  clay 
land — land  needing  foiu-  horses  to  the  plough — drained  and  smashed 
up  by  steam  power  before  winter,  between  whose  surface  and  the  drains 
no  such  floor  exists.  It  has  trodden  dry,  and  has  then  been  lying  in 
as  wholesome  a condition  as  it  is  possible  for  land  to  exhibit  at  this 
season.  The  only  tillage  which  it  has  had  has  been  a one-way  culti- 
vation, or  grubbing  by  steam  power  8 or  9 inches  deep  during 
the  previous  dry  weather  of  October  or  November.  And  this  land  has 
thus  been  left  a treasure-box  whose  lock  has  been  effectually  picked, 
of  whose  stores,  made  thus  accessible,  it  only  needs  that  use  be  made 
by  planting  well-selected  living  seed,  in  order  tlmt  the  utmost  fertility 
may  be  exhibited  at  harvest  time.  Steam  cultivation,  after  drains  have 
been  dug  and  placed,  is  the  way  to  ensure  good  drainage.  Tillage  by 
steam  power,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  true  picklock  by  which 
the  exhaustless  stores  of  food  for  plants  present  in  ^1  clay  soils,  lying 
now  inaccessible,  may  be  laid  open  to  the  roots  of  plants.  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  floor,  which  horse  odtivation  lays  immediately  below 
the  surface,  and  the  breaking  up  of  soil  and  subsoil,  wdth  the  exposure 
of  the  whole  to  air  and  rain  on  its  way  downwards  to  the  drain,  will 
yet  exert  a marvellous  influence  on  fertility.  Hitherto  the  progress  of 
events  has  been  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  lighter  soils.  The  use  of 
guano  and  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  extension  of  liberal  feeding 
in  the  sheep-fold,  have  all  been  especially  to  the  advantage  of  our 
sands  and  lighter  loams.  The  application  of  steam  power  as  the 
auxiliary  of  land  drainage  gives  now  the  turn  of  advantage  to  the 
owuei-s  and  occupiers  of  our  clays ; and  whereas  by  marling,  sheep- 
feeding,  and  artificial  manuring  the  lighter  soils  have  till  now  been 
foremost  in  the  march  of  agricultural  improvement,  thus  contributing 
more  than  any  other  to  that  increased  produce  of  food  which  English 
fiehls  have  of  late  provided,  wo  may  now  expect  that  by  drainage  and 
effective  tillage  the  stiffor  lands  wiU  take  their  turn  in  front,  making 
the  most  rapid  progress,  yielding  the  largest  produce,  the  most  profit, 
and  the  highest  rent. 

All  these  considerations,  and  others  connected  with  the  best  rota- 
tions of  cro2>ping  for  clay  soils,  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
English  AgricultmTil  Society  on  March  16th,  whtn  Mr.  A.  Hughes  of 
Thomess,  Isle  of  Wight,  read  a paper  on  the  Cultivation  and  Ma- 
nagement of  Clay  Farms. 

2.  At  a previous  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  Mr.  Lawes  of  Roth- 
amstead  had  road  a pa{>or  on  tlio  Value  of  common  Salt  as  a Manure. 
Its  reputation  as  a fertilizer  has,  as  ho  believes,  hitherto  stood  too  high. 
It  has  been  said  to  increase  the  production  of  grain,  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  straw.  It  is  believed  to  have  great  effect  especially 
on  crops,  such  os  mangold- wurzel,  which  are  of  marine  origin.  It  is 
said  to  fix  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  also  to  preserve  moisture  in  dry 
seasons.  Mr.  Lawes's  own  experiments  have  satisfied  him  that  it  is  of 
little  use. 

The  two  plots  of  land,  A and  B,  on  which  these  experiments  hod  been 
tried  had  both  received  exactly  the  some  amoimt  of  artificial  manure, 
but  A,  mdike  B,  received,  during  1851,1852,  and  1853,3  cwt.  of  common 
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salt  per  aero  per  nnnnm  in  addition  to  the  other  manuree.  The  paral- 
lel is  exact  with  tliat  exceptiofi.  The  mean  produce  of  1848,  1849, 
and  1850,  tlio  years  previous  to  the  application  of  salt,  was  32J  or  32i- 
bushels  per  acre  in  each  case ; showing  that  the  crops  of  wheat  were 
extremely  alike.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  diflference  between  them. 
Again,  in  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  the  years  in  which  A received  3 cwt. 
of  salt  per  acre  per  annum  and  B did  not,  the  produce  of  wheat  per 
acre  was  almost  exactly  the  same.  During  the  next  ten  years  also  the 
produce  was  again  nearly  alike.  The  produce  of  the  sixteen  years  was 
in  each  case  37]  bushels,  showing  that  in  the  yield  there  was  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  action  of  the  9 cwt.  of  common  salt.  Some  persons 
think  that,  although  salt  may  not  increase  the  quantity  of  produce, 
yet  it  improves  its  quality.  What,  then,  was  the  weight  of  the  produce 
per  bushel  ? In  the  first  three  years  the  weight  was  a little  higher  in 
A than  in  B ; in  the  second  three  years,  when  the  salt  was  applit>d — the 
difference  was  again  slightly  in  favour  of  A,  though  not  so  much  as  it 
was  before ; and  in  the  next  ten  years  the  weights  per  bushel  were  almost 
exactly  alike.  The  total  produce  of  the  first  three  years  was  5,988  lbs. 
against  5,976  lbs. — a difference  of  only  a few  pounds.  In  the  three 
years  when  salt  was  used  the  produce  was,  as  nearly  os  possible,  the 
same ; and  in  the  ten  years  after  salt  was  applied,  the  produce  was 
7,799  lbs.  against  7,811  lbs.— again  a difference  of  only  a few  pounds. 
In  the  tobil  produce  of  the  whole  period  of  sixteen  years  the  difference 
was  only  12  lbs. — 7,222  lbs.  against  7,234  lbs.  Salt  is  supposed  to 
strengthen  straw,  and  to  improve  its  qmility.  In  the  first  period, 
before  salt  was  applie<l,  there  was  57  lbs.  and  a fraction  against  56  lbs. 
of  grain  to  100  lbs.  of  straw  ; therefore  A was  in  that  case  rather  supe- 
rior to  B.  In  the  next  period  there  was  42'6  lbs.  against  41'7  lbs., 
there  being  again  a slight  difference  in  favour  of  A.  Practically 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  proportions  of  com  and  straw,  taking 
the  whole  period. 

For  mangold-wurzels,  of  which  Mr.  Lawes  grows  annually  about  15 
acres,  he  has  been  in  the  habit,  which  is  prevalent,  of  applying  a few 
cwts.  of  salt  mth  the  guano  which  he  uses  along  with  a half-dressing 
of  dung.  But  an  experiment  last  year  showed  that  the  crop  was 
unaltered  where  no  salt  had  been  applied,  and  was  diminished  where 
a double  allowance  of  sidt  hud  been  added.  Of  course  the  experience 
of  a single  locality  will  not  determine  the  tmth  for  all  England.  But 
Rothanqjstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  sufBcicntly  inland  to  moke  one 
expect  that  tliei-o  the  full  effect  of  salt  as  a manure  would  be  seen. 
Though,  however,  there  are  midoubted  instances  where  salt  has  been 
applied  with  advantage  as  a manure,  yet  in  an  island  such  as  om-s, 
swe})t  annually  by  Atlantic  storms,  it  can  rarely  be  the  cose  that  the 
common  salt  of  the  soil  is  the  Isxly  in  minimo,  whose  quantity,  accord- 
ing to  the  accepted  theory  of  manures,  rules  the  ciup. 

A recent  lecture  on  Artificiid  Manures,  by  Professor  Anderson,  the 
chemist  Uj  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  iSocicty,  1ms  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  prices  charged  for  Lawson’s  so-called  phospho-guono,  and 
for  ordinary  su{)orphosphate6.  The  phospho-guano,  as  sold,  is  the 
result  of  treating,  with  a comjmratively  small  quantity  of  snlphmic 
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acid,  the  natural  rock  deposit  which  is  imported  from  Monk’s  Island 
and  other  islets  in  its  neighbourhood. « Certain  rcjKirts,  by  Liebig, 
Voelcker,  and  Anderson,  of  the  merits  of  this  substance  as  a manure, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Lawson  to  be 
used  as  affidavits  in  connection  with  a suit  brought  against  them 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  llonar,  and  Co., 
agents  for  the  sale  of  Peruvian  guano,  have  of  late  been  largely  used 
by  them  as  a trade  advertisement,  and  a good  deal  of  angry  feeling 
has  been  exeited  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  the  cheaper  superphos- 
phates by  this  quotation  of  ex  parte  statements  on  high  authority 
against  them.  The  upshot  of  the  discussion,  which  has  been  carried 
on  chiefly  in  the  columns  of  the  Scottish  agricultiu'al  journals,  appears 
to  be  the  admission,  on  all  hands,  that  it  matters  not  fur  the  agricultural 
eflTect  of  it  what  may  have  been  the  origin,  whether  mineral  or  animal, 
of  the  soluble  super2>hos]>hato  of  lime  which  exists  in  any  manure ; 
though  as  regards  the  rciuainder  of  the  substance,  w hich  has  not  been 
acted  on  by  the  acid  used,  but  remains  in  the  original  condition  of 
neutral  phosphate,  it  is  a useful  manure  in  the  case  of  the  Monk’s  Island 
deposit,  and  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  bones,  but  it  is  entirely 
valueless  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  coprolite,  which  is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  cheap  superjdiosjffiatcs  in  the  market.  The  tendency  of  tho 
discussion  will  undoubtedly  tend  ultimately  to  bring  down  the  present 
high  price  charged  for  the  phospho-guano,  and  assimilate  it  moro 
nearly  to  the  prices  charged  for  ordinary  superphosphate. 

Tho  imports  of  manuring  substances  during  tho  past  year,  which 
have  been  lately  published,  show  a considerable  increase  under  the 
head  of  bones  and  guano,  but  a largo  diminution  under  the  head  of 
nitres.  Tho  figures  are  as  follow : — 


ImI’ORTS.  I 

1862. 

1863. 

1 

Ton*. 

Ton*. 

Hones,  whether  burnt  or  not 

07,230 

77,492  . 

(iunuu  

; 141.C.3G 

233.574 

Saltpetre 

1 22.102 

20,225 

Cubie  nitre 

39,710 

20,990 

3.  We  come  now  to  such  facts  of  our  current  agricultural  history 
as  are  classed  under  the  general  subject  of  plant  grow  th.  Perhaps  the 
leading  fact  under  this  head  is  the  growing  conviction  that,  thunks  to 
maniming  and  sheep-feeding  on  our  light  soils,  and  to  drainage  and 
better  tillage  on  oui-  clays,  the  fertility  of  the  arable  lands  of  this  coun- 
try has  of  late  been  rapidly  advancing,  while  that  of  the  pastiu-e  lauds 
has  been  stationary.  In  Gloucestershire  a recent  inquiry,  helped  by 
the  records  of  a Cotswold  fiu'm  which  had  been  kept  for  nearly  a 
Inmdreil  years,  led  clearly  to  this  conclusion.  \\  heat  had  on  that  farm 
doubled  its  produce  per  acre  since  the  latter  part  of  last  century  ; 
barley  and  oats  had  not  increased  correspondingly ; but  green  cropa 
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had  largely  increased  in  productiveness,  and  a much  larger  quantity 
of  meat  is  now  made  per  acre  than  formerly.  And  this  was  found  to 
contrast  most  glaringly  with  the  condition  of  the  dairy  districts  of  the 
same  county  which  do  not  now  keep  more  stock,  or  yield  more  cheese, 
and  butter,  and  bacon,  than  they  used  to  do  thirty  years  ago. 

Another  fact  of  some  interest  under  this  head,  is  the  extension  of 
the  growth  of  flax  during  the  past  year.  In  Ireland,  the  following  has 
been  the  acreage  of  this  crop  during  some  past  years  : — 


I see.  1 

1H63.  1 18«3. 

1 

Acres  of  Flax  . 

128.444 

147;8G6 

150,312  1 213,992 

1 

The  promotion  of  flax  culture  in  England  is  creating  a good  deal 
of  attention.  And  in  many  comitry  towns,  meetings  have  been  held 
for  the  establishment  of  flax  retteries,  which,  as  ottering  a market  for 
the  produce,  is  necessary  as  a first  step  towards  the  extension  of  flax 
cultivation. 

The  subject  of  plant  improvement,  and  especially  that  of  our 
cereals,  has  been  a good  deal  imder  discussion  in  our  agricultural 
journals.  Mr.  Shirrefi^  of  Haddington,  to  whom  wo  owe  many  of  our 
best  sorts  of  wheat  and  oats,  seems  to  consider  that  the  work  of  plant 
improvement  is  exclusively  natural,  and  that  all  that  we  can  do  is,  in 
efiect,  to  keep  a sharp  look-out,  and  whenever  wo  see  in  any  natural 
sort  or  variety  the  qualities  we  want,  take  care  of  the  ])lant,  and 
multiply  it  as  fast  us  we  can. 

Mr.  Hallett,  of  Brighton,  on  the  other  hand,  who  advertises  at  such 
enormous  prices  what  ho  calls  a “a  pedigree"  wheat,  believes  in  the 
power  of  improving  a plant  by  cultivation.  Ho  chooses  a promising 
ear  of  Wheat — plants  all  the  seeds — takes  that  plant  of  the  series 
which  is  best — chtxises  its  best  oar  — again  plants  all  its  seeds — again 
chooses  the  best  plant,  best  car,  and  best  seed — and  after  a series  of 
harvests  thus  obtained,  during  which,  as  he  alleges,  the  plants  and 
ears  have  annually  improved  n{xm  his  hands,  ho  takes  the  ultimate 
produce  as  the  jiarents  of  the  grain  which  he  sliall  otter  fur  sale,  and 
multiplies  it  by  thin  seeding  and  careful  cultivation  as  fast  as  he  can 
— and  so  by-and-by  the  “ Z family,”  or  some  other  of  long  lineage,  is 
offered  to  the  “ faithful,”  for  they  alone  will  venture  its  price,  at  per- 
haps one  or  two  guineas  a bushel ! 

There  is  probably  less  difference  between  these  gentlemen  than  they 
admit.  Both  select  the  best  natural  origin  they  can  find — both  are 
confident  that  the  progeny  will  bo  like  the  parent — both  believe  in  the 
fixity  of  character  of  the  resultant  grain ; the  one,  however,  thinking 
that  the  character  is  fixed  in  the  origin,  and  the  other,  that  it  is  fixed 
in  the  successive  annual  growths  of  the  sort  in  question. 

Neither  wiU  deny  the  immense  folly  of  carelessness  in  the  selection 
of  our  seed — and  both  may  well  wonder  at  farmers  who  when  they 
want  a good  Cabbage,  Mangold,  or  Turnip,  take  care  to  choose  a good 
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plant  as  the  parent  of  the  seed  they  use,  yet  the  moment  they 
approach  the  cereals,  at  once  neglect  the  principle  which  in  the  other 
case  they  know  to  be  efficient  and  correct. 

A good  deal  of  excitement  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere, 
owing  to  an  unusual  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  turnip  to 
degenerate  into  a Bape-like  plant,  sending  all  its  growth  into  leaf  and 
stem  and  refusing  to  form  a bulb.  An  action  against  the  seedsman 
for  damages,  on  the  plea  that  the  seed  was  at  fault,  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant,  the  jury  being  unable  to  resist  the  evidence 
of  the  mischief  being  due  to  other  causes.  It  appears  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  soil  may  so  differ  in  the  same  field  that  rows  of 
plants,  from  seed  sown  out  of  the  same  seed-box  from  cud  to  end 
across  it,  shall  in  some  places  exhibit  uniformly  good  bulbs  and 
elsewhere  nothing  but  leaf  and  stem.  It  appears  to  us  that  even  here 
a good  deal  of  responsibility  rests  with  the  soedman,  and  seed  grown 
from  successive  generations  of  well-selected  plants  would  have  that 
power  of  resisting  the  mischievous  influence  of  circmustanccs  and  of 
producing  good  bulbs  in  spite  of  thenj,  according  to  a long-amtinued 
habitude  and  bent,  which  Swede  seed  grown  at  hap-hazard  is  foimd 
to  want. 

Seed-time  calls  to  oTir  remembrance  the  invention  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
(of  Woolston)  capital  combined  seed  drill  and  cultivator  for  draught 
by  steam  power.  It  is  being  extensively  used  this  spring  and  will  no 
doubt  come  largely  into  operation  as  a most  efficient  tool  for  sowing 
wheat  upon  a clean  bean  stubble,  and  even  occasionally  for  planting 
beans  upon  a clean  wheat  stubble — certainly  for  so%ving  barley  after 
the  sheepfold — of  one  operation.  It  is  the  latest  illustration  that  we 
have  of  the  way  in  which  steam  power  is  applicable  both  to  tho 
economizing  of  farm  labour  and  to  the  increase  of  its  efficiency. 

The  character  of  the  wonderful  harvest  wdUi  which  England  was 
last  year  blest,  appears  from  tho  following  classification  of  tho  reports 
regarding  it  from  all  parts  of  tho  coimtry  which  have  been  published 
by  the  ‘ Mark  Lane  Express.’  It  will  be  seen  what  an  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  the  reports  regarding  the  wheat  crop  declare  it  to  have 
been  over  average. 


Rbpobts. 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

Oilta. 

Under  average  . . 

Average  . . . . ‘ 

268 

Over  average  ... 

261 

200 

4.  We  have  now  to  refer  to  points  connected  with  the  meat  manu- 
facture. The  high  price  of  beef,  mutton,  and  wool  have  bU  tended  to 
promote  in  a wonderful  degree  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  high 
feeding,  which  hasof  late  years  enormously  grown.  No  great  increase  of 
the  imports  of  oilcakes,  on  which  the  chief  dependence  has  been  hitherto 
placed,  seems  from  the  following  figures  to  be  possible. 
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The  following  are  the  importu  of  Linseed  and  oi  Linseed  cakes 
during  the  past  six  years : — 


1 

isss.  1 

m».  1 

; 1&60, 

1B61. 

1863. 

1 U63. 

i 

LinBeed  • . qrs.  | 

1,017,844 

1,270,911 

1,330,623 

1,160,270 

1.088,472 

1 ■ ' 

1,104,578 

Oil  cakcB  . . tons 

80,620 

95,208 

108,826 

11.3,725 

101,156 

88,566 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a growring  conviction  of  the  extent  of 
fraud  by  adulteration,  to  which  the  purchitser  of  these  cakes  is  liable. 
The  consequence  is  a probably  unprecedented  consiuuption  of  home- 
grown  grain  ; and  to  this  the  low  prices  of  barley  and  of  wheat  have  no 
doubt  contributed.  Whenever  the  price  of  grain  or  whole  meal  is  one- 
eighth,  or  thereabouts,  that  of  meat,  it  is  profiteblc  to  use  it  as  food  for  fat- 
tening stock.  And  of  course  there  is  a great  additional  advantage  besides 
the  mere  sale  at  a good  price  of  inferior  grain  which  is  derived  from  this 
method  of  their  disposal.  The  enrichment  of  the  manure  which  is  thus 
affected  is  an  additional  profit  of  great  value.  To  how  largo  an  extent 
this  is  made  use  of,  let  the  following  example  sufSce  to  show.  It  relates 
to  a farm  on  the  edge  of  Woking  Common,  over  which  we  lately  walked, 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  extremely  poor,  but  made  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive by  a large  consumption  of  purchased  food  for  fattening  stmk. 
On  about  600  acres  of  this  poor  sandy  land,  close  on  the  edge  of  what 
may  bo  called  the  dreariest  waste  in  the  island,  a herd  of  60  to  70  cows 
is  milked  for  the  London  market ; a dry  flock  of  Hampshire  Downs, 
varying  from  200  to  400  head,  is  fed ; and  hogs,  ranging  in  number 
from  1,500  to  2,000  per  annum,  are  fattened  uj)  to  10  or  12  scores  a 
piece.  All  this  is  done  so  long  as  meat  and  bacon  are  at  ordinary  prices, 
with  a small  profit ; but  the  princiiml  advantage  no  doubt  is,  that  the 
naturally  poor  soil  of  the  farm  is  thus  made  capable  of  growing  6 
quarters  of  wheat,  6 or  6 of  barley,  and  30  to  40  tons  of  mangold-wur- 
zel  per  acre.  The  swine,  bought  at  5 to  7 score  a piece,  are  kept  till 
10  or  12,  making  moat  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  1 lb.  a day,  and 
receiving  half  a peck  of  meal  daily  upon  an  average,  viz.  one-half  barley 
meal,  and  the  rest  wheat,  Indian  com,  lentils,  peas,  beans,  buck-wheat, 
or  whatever  else  is  cheapest. 

Of  course,  writh  such  a great  quantity  of  stock  to  food,  purchases  of 
food  are  very  large ; 500  up  to  1,000  bushels  of  grain  are  used  weekly  ; 
and  the  annual  return  of  meat — 1 2,000  lbs.  of  mutton,  150,000  lbs.  of 
bacon,  and  about  40,000  gallons  of  milk — equal  in  all  to  200,000  lbs. 
of  meat  per  annum — amounts  to  a manufacture  of  400  lbs.  of  meat  per 
acre  — which  is,  we  believe,  quite  xmparalleled. 

The  effect  is  seen  in  the  high  artificial  fertility  of  this  naturally 
poor  land.  The  large  quantity  of  rich  manure,  deep  cultivation,  and 
shoeix-treading,  are  the  three  agencies  employed,  and  their  success, 
unaided,  as  in  other  pure  sandy  districts,  by  any  possibility  of  marl- 
ing or  claying  the  laud,  has  been  unequivocal.  No  contrast  is  so 
great  as  that  existing  between  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  fields  on  the 
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Hoebridge  Farm,  near  Woking,  and  the  uttor  worthlessness  of  the  waste 
close  by. 

The  principal  point  of  recent  interest,  however,  under  onr  present 
head,  during  the  present  quarter,  undoubtedly  has  been  the  introduction 
by  the  Government  of  the  Bill  for  permitting  the  use  of  malt,  frfee  of 
duty,  as  food  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Whatever  the  satisfaction  with 
reference  to  this  measm'o  may  be,  taking  it  in  some  degree  to  indicate 
that  the  Government  mav  hereafter  be  willing  to  reconsider  the  whole 
subject  of  the  malt  tax,  there  can  be  little  doubt  nevertheless  that  it  is 
in  the  meantime  an  utterly  worthless  concession  to  the  agricultiual 
interest.  There  are  cheaper  foods  already  at  our  command  than  ever 
malt,  duty  free,  will  be — and  the  mixture  of  the  malt  with  linseed  meal, 
which  is  one  of  the  safeguards  which  the  Bill  provides  against  those 
frauds  against  the  revenue  which  it  will  facilitate,  is  no  improvement 
of  the  material  fur  use  in  either  feeding-stall  or  sheep-fold. 

6.  The  value  of  pure-bred  stock  in  the  market,  which  indicates 
their  intrinsic  merits  in  the  eye  of  judges,  has  lately  received  a singular 
illustration  in  high  prices  realized  at  the  sales  at  Towneley  and  at 
Sarsden  of  the  short-hom  herds  which  have  grown  up  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Colonel  Towneley  and  the  lute  Mr.  Langston,  M.P.,  respectively. 
The  siiccess  of  the  former  herd  especially,  which  has  been  in  existence 
only  during  the  jMist  fifteen  years,  has  been  extraordinary.  During 
that  time  more  than  2,000/.  have  been  won  as  prizes,  besides  22  cups, 
2 “ challenge  ” cups,  26  gold  medals,  and  more  than  10  others  of  silver 
and  bronze. 

The  only  other  point  to  be  noticed  in  our  present  agricultural 
chronicle,  is  the  excitement  which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  contagious 
disease  amongst  our  live-stock.  Notwithstanding  that  the  mischief  is 
in  all  probability  exaggerated,  yet  it  is  bad  enough  to  justify  a certain 
amount  of  interference  and  supervision  by  the  Government ; and  a 
measure  has  accordingly  been  introduced  into  Parliament  forbidding 
the  turning  out  of  stuck  afiSicted  with  certain  specified  contagious 
diseases  into  public  places ; enabling  the  Secretary  of  State  to  forbid, 
if  necessary,  the  removal  of  cattle  or  sheep  from  any  infected  district ; 
and  requiring  all  carriers  to  provide  cleaned  carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  stock,  &c.  This,  with  another  measure  dealing  in  a similar 
spirit  with  imported  live-stock,  has  been  referred  to  a select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  appears  that  we  have  8,000,000  of  cattle,  40,000,000  of  sheep, 
and  4,300,000  pigs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  tlie  annual  mor- 
tality by  disease  is  5 per  cent,  of  the  cattle,  4 per  cent,  of  the  sheep, 
and  in  Ireland  10  per  cent,  of  the  pigs.  The  total  value  of  live-stock 
destroyed  by  disease  last  year  is  thus  believed  to  have  been  6,120,000/. 
In  addition  to  this  their  owners  had  to  suffer  the  loss  of  condition  in 
the  animals  which  have  recovered,  and  the  general  public  undoubtedly 
suffer  considerably  from  the  consiunption  of  the  meat  of  animals 
slaughtered  when  in  a diseased  condition.  These  appear  to  bo  suffi- 
ciently urgent  reasons  for  Government  interference. 
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II.  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tu»  prizes  offered  by  the  Frcneh  Academy  in  this  department  of 
science  call  attention  to  subjects  of  great  importance  in  vegetable 
physiology,  and  are  three  in  number ; the  first  Bourdin  prize,  postponed 
from  1861  to  1866,  March  31st,  is  for  an  essay  to  determine  by  ana- 
tomical research,  if  there  exists  in  the  structure  of  the  stems  of  vege- 
tables the  characters  belonging  to  the  largo  natural  families,  and  thus 
agreeing  with  those  deduced  from  the  organs  of  reproduction.  Any 
comparative  work  on  the  branches  and  stems  will  be  admitted  to  com- 
petition. Another  prize,  postponed  from  1860,  to  September  1, 1865, 
and  to  consist  of  a gold  medal,  value  3,000  francs,  will  bo  given  for 
the  determination  experimentally  of  the  causes  in  the  inetjuality  of 
absorption  by  different  vegetables  of  the  solutions  of  the  various  kinds 
of  salt  which  the  earth  contains,  and  to  recognize  by  anatomical  study 
of  the  roots,  the  connection  which  may  exist  between  the  tissues  which 
constitute  them,  and  the  matter  which  they  absorb  or  give  out.  A 
prize,  also  standing  over  from  1859,  is  now  offered  for  1866  “for  the 
study  of  vessels  of  the  latex,  or  proper  juice,  of  vegetables,  considered 
in  a double  asiuxit  from  their  distribution  in  the  difierent  organs  of 
plants,  and  particularly  their  afSnitics  and  connections  with  the  lymph- 
atic or  spiral  vessels,  os  weU  as  with  the  fibres  of  the  plant.” 

The  prizes  awarded  in  vegetable  physiology  at  the  aimual  meeting  of 
the  Academy,  were,  first,  the  grand  prize  of  3,000  francs,  “ to  discover 
what  the  changes  are  which  take  place  during  germination  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  tissues  of  the  vegetable  embryo  and  |>criBperm,  and  in  tho 
matter  which  these  tissues  contain.”  Dr.  Arthur  Gris,  assistant-natur- 
alist to  the  Museum,  obtained  the  award.  The  Barbier  ]>rize  was  equally 
divided  between  M.  Jules  Lepere,  of  Pondicherry,  and  M.  Veillard,  a 
naval  surgeon  ; the  first  having  presented  a paper  on  the  study  of  tho 
different  medicaments  used  in  Indio,  and  comparisons  of  them  with 
those  which  our  European  plants  fumisli ; also,  researches  into  tho 
Hydrocotyle  Asiatics,  and  its  use  in  medicine.  The  second  writer 
presented  a work  relating  to  the  medicinal  and  alimentary  plants  in- 
digenous to  New  Caledonia,  throwing  light  upon  the  therapeutic  use 
of  vegetables  as  yet  but  little  known,  but  studied  in  two  most  impor- 
tant colonics,  by  officers  attached  to  tho  naval  medical  service  of 
Franco. 

A prize  awarded  for  a chemical  rather  than  for  a botanical  subject 
may  bo  alluded  to  hero.  M.  Bouffe  received  1,500  francs  reward  for 
his  natural  green  (cert  nature),  a mixture  of  picric  acid  and  Guignet's 
chrome  green,  intended  to  replace  tho  arsenical  greens,  so  much  sought 
after  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  brilliancy,  but  so  dangerous  to  the 
makers  of  artificial  flowers. 

Wliile  upon  the  subject  of  prizes  wo  may  mention  that  tho  Royal 
Horticulture  Society  of  London,  in  order  to  foster  tho  study  of 
scientific  botany,  has  offered  tho  following  prizes  for  botanicM  col- 
lections ; — 1.  One  silver  and  two  bronze  medals  for  the  three  best 
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collections  of  dried  wild  plants  of  each  separate  conntj,  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  system.  2.  Three  gold  medals  for  the  best 
three  of  all  the  collections  out  of  all  the  several  county  collections. 
These  collections  must  be  arranged  according  to  a natural  method,  and 
be  accompanied  by  a list  arranged  according  to  the  same  method,  ^rith 
the  species  numbered.  The  collector  is  to  foUow  some  work  on 
British  botany,  such  as  Babington,  Hooker  and  Amott,  or  Bcntham, 
stating  the  work  adopted.  The  collections  must  bo  delivered  on  or 
before  31st  December,  1864,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Further,  the  Society  will  present  a gold  medal  to  every 
exhibitor  of  a new  species  of  plant  found  growing  in  the  United  King- 
dom. We  need  hardly  point  out  that  these  regidations  offer  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  the  members  of  the  various  Field  Naturalists’  Clubs 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  wo  anticipate  that 
the  stimulus  thus  publicly  offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
wiU  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

At  the  January  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna,  M. 
Ettingshausen  exhibited  a work  about  to  ^ published  tmder  the  title 
of  ‘ Photographic  Album  of  the  Flora  of  Austria,  being  at  the  same 
time  a Manu^  of  Botany.’  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  photogra- 
phic reproduction  of  vegetables  has  been  attempted  as  a now  and  im- 
portant means  of  botanical  instruction.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  good  photographs  of  plants,  the  images  being  black 
simple  sketches  without  shade,  on  account  of  the  green  colour  of  the 
objects.  Last  year,  the  author,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  recent 
progress  of  what  ho  terms  auiophyaiotypie,  commimicated  to  the 
Academy  that  at  the  Imperial  Printing  Office  they  had  been  able  not 
only  to  obtain  good  photographs  of  plants,  but  ^so  to  engrave  them 
so  as  to  reproduce  them  by  printing.  The  work  above  alluded  to  is 
the  realization  of  this  beautiful  method.  It  embraces  a complete 
selection  of  characteristic  species  of  oU  the  families  of  the  Austrian 
flora,  and  interspersed  with  the  text  are  the  photographic  portraits  of 
hundreds  of  plants,  just  in  the  manner  of  woodcuts.  M.  Ettingshausen 
has  also  presented  a memoir  on  the  nervation  of  ferns,  iUustrated  by 
the  process  of  aulophysiotypie. 

Mr.  J.  Hill  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  gives  an  account  of  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  compass  plant  (Silphimn  laciniatum)  which  he  foimd 
growing  wild  near  Chicago,  hist  autumn.  The  field  had  once  been 
ploughed,  and  sowed  with  Timothy  grass,  and  there  was  a grove  a few 
rods  to  the  cast.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
he  took  a rough  measurement  of  thirty  plants,  without  selection,  as 
follows  : — Holding  a card  over  each  plant  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the 
central  line  of  his  own  shadow,  ho  marked  upon  the  card  a short 
line  parallel  to  each  leaf  of  the  plant.  Measuring  afterwards  the  angle 
which  each  mark  made  with  the  edge  of  the  cord,  and  subtracting  from 
each  angle  the  azimuth  of  the  sun  for  the  estimated  central  time  of  ob- 
servation, he  obtained  the  following  results.  Only  one  plant,  bearing 
four  old  leaves,  gave  an  average  angle  with  the  meridian  of  more  than 
34°  Their  mean  was  18°  W.  The  remaining  twenty-nine  plants 
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boro  ninoty-onc  leaves,  which  made  with  the  meridian  the  following 
angles,  riz. — Seven  made  angles  greater  than  35° ; fifteen,  angles  be- 
tween 35“  and  20" ; sixteen,  angles  between  20°  and  8“ ; twenty-eight, 
angles  between  8”  and  1“ ; and  twenty-five,  angles  less  than  1".  Of  the 
sixty-nine  angles  less  than  20",  the  mean  is  N.  33'  E.,  i.e.  about  half 
a degree  cast  of  the  meridian.  The  error  of  azimuth,  from  want  of 
means  to  determine  the  time  accurately,  may  have  been  as  much  as 
three  times  this  quantity.  One  lialf  the  leaves  bore  within  about  half 
a jH)int  of  N.,  and  two-thirds  aitliin  one  point.  The  magnetic  declina- 
tion was  about  G°  E.,  and  the  observations  were  mode  when  the  sun 
was  about  on  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Henna  (Lawsonia  inermis),  a plant  which  has  been  so  long  used  in 
Egypt  as  a cosmetic  and  dye  stuff,  has  been  introduced  into  com- 
merce by  MM.  Gillet  and  Tabourin,  of  Lyons.  According  to  the 
‘ Coloriste  Industriel,’  the  researches  of  these  chemists  show  that  the 
active  colouring  principle  is  nothing  more  than  a peculiar  kind  of 
tannic  acid,  which  they  projtose  to  call  hennalannic  acid.  The  dried 
leaves  of  henna  contain  half  their  weight  of  this  substance.  The  plant 
is,  it  appears,  particularly  useful  for  imparting  to  silk  the  difl'ereiit 
shades  of  black,  the  colours  so  obtained  being  very  beautiful  and  per- 
manent. 

At  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna  Dr.  de  Vry  exhibited  some 
beautifully-crystallized  resin  of  the  upas  tree  (Antiaristoxicaria),  also 
the  upas  poison  itself  in  a crystallizable  state.  He  regarded  the 
poison  as  a Glycositc,  that  did  not  act  upon  the  stomach  as  a violent 
poison,  {lorhaps  nut  as  a poison  at  all,  and  possessed  poisonous  pro- 
perties only  when  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  blood.  Ho 
hod  convinced  himscU  by  repeated  personal  experiment  that  the  stories 
of  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  upas  tree  are  fabulous. 

Further  investigations  into  the  milk  vessels  of  Leontodon  ( the  com- 
mon dandelion)  by  Dr.  August  Vogt,  of  Vienna,  show  that  the  inter- 
cellular substince  occurring  in  the  root  consists  chiefly  of  pectose,  the 
same  substance  which  occurs  in  unrij>e  fruits,  and  in  turnips  and  car- 
rots ; so  that  it  is  not  a secretion,  but  a product  of  conversion  of  the  cel- 
lulose of  the  cell-membranes,  of  a chemical  nature.  The  milk  vessels 
ocemring  in  the  dandelion  are  amongst  the  most  ramified  which  occur 
anywhere  in  plants,  springing  from  main  stems,  then  ramifying  and 
forming  ultimately  large  reticulated  systems  around  the  woody  nucleus. 
On  examining  into  their  origin,  it  appears  that  their  main  stems  are 
produced  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  so-called  conducting  cells 
which  accompany  the  bundles  of  milk  vessels,  and  probably  constitute 
the  organ  for  conducting  back  the  juices  elaborated  in  the  leaves. 
This  fusion  is  induced  by  the  conversion  into  pectose  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cells,  consisting  at  first  more  or  less  entirely  of  cellulose. 

Some  interesting  observations  have  been  made  by  Henrici  on  the 
functions  of  roots  in  supplying  water  to  the  plant,  and  on  the  develop- 
ment under  certain  conations  of  special  roots  destined  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  explain  the  fraquent  oocurrenoe  of  plants  sending  roots  into 
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wells,  cisterns,  drain-pipes,  &c.,  where  they  exist  in  continnol  contact 
with  a body  of  water.  In  drain-pipes  the  roots  of  plants  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  free  from  aquatic  tendencies,  such  as  rape  (brassica), 
sometimes  accumulato  to  a surprising  extent.  Henrici  surmised 
that  the  roots  which  must  cultivated  plants  send  doam  deep  into  the 
soil,  even  when  the  soil  is  by  no  means  porous  or  inviting,  are  de- 
signed especially  to  bring  up  water  from  the  subsoil  for  the  use  of  the 
plant.  Ho  devised  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  these  views,  by  planting  a young  raspberry  in  a funnel  filled 
with  garden  soil,  the  neck  of  the  funnel  dipping  into  water  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  a paper  filter.  Roots  penetrated  the  soil  and  the 
filter,  and  became  tcaler-rooU,  which  being  ultimately  cut  away,  and 
the  plant  put  into  soil  and  placed  in  a conservatory  it  grow  vfgorously. 
Henrici  considers  that  he  has  proved  that  plants  extend  a portion  of 
their  roots  into  the  subsoil,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  sup- 
plies of  water. 


m.  CHEMISTRY. 

Chkmicai.  science  has  made  steady  progress  during  the  past  quarter. 
Not  only  do  the  proceedings  of  the  various  learned  societies 
chronicled  in  these  pages,  the  Royal,  Chemical,  and  Royal  Institution, 
show  that  our  chief  workers  have  not  been  idle,  but  the  records  of 
progress  which  we  are  about  to  give,  are  also  evidence  of  important 
advancements  which  find  their  way  to  the  public  through  other 
channels  than  the  leading  societies. 

Deserving  perhaps  the  foremost  place,  stand  the  researches  of 
Professor  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint,  on  the  Molecular  Mobility  of 
Gases.  The  researches  of  this  philosopher  on  liquid  diffusion  must 
be  fresh  in  tho  memory  of  every  chemist,  resulting  as  they  did  in  the 
introduction  of  a new  and  most  valuable  means  of  analysis  into  the 
laboratory.  Tho  present  investigations*  prove  that  the  same  laws 
which  he  has  already  shown  to  apply  to  liquids  in  their  passage 
through  porous  diaphragms,  likewise  influence  gaseous  bodies.  In 
researches  of  this  character  the  difSculty  has  been  to  find  a porous 
body  whose  structure  was  sufficiently  compact  to  prevent  tho  pas- 
sage of  the  gas  en  viasse,  but  yet  to  permit  its  molecules  to  have 
free  movement.  Thin  plates  of  compressed  black-lead  have  at  last 
been  found  to  possess  tho  desired  property,  and  by  employing  this 
material  as  fho  porous  septum  in  the  diflfusiometer  several  remarkable 
results  have  been  obtained.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  even 
a brief  abstract  of  the  whole  of  this  important  paper,  wo  will,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  dra\ving  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the 
most  striking  results.  Tho  separation  of  tho  gases  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere by  transmission  through  a porous  material  has  a peculiar 
interest,  although  from  tho  nearness  of  tho  densities  of  oxygon  and 

• ‘ Philosophical  Transactions,’  port  ii.  18C3 ; and  ‘ Philosopliicol  Magazine,' 
xivi.  409. 
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nitrogen  no  great  separation  can  be  effected  by  this  method ; the 
diffusive  velocity  of  two  gases  being  inversely  as  the  square  roots 
of  their  densities,  nitrogen  exceeds  oxygen  in  activity  by  about 
6'7  jier  cent.  By  cxporinicnt,  about  throe-fourths  of  the  theoretical 
separation  was  actually  obtained,  and  other  oxpcrinicnts  were  then 
instituted,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
other  porous  bodies,  such  as  stucco,  or  earthenware,  on  atmospheric 
gas(!8,  and  the  result  shows  that  all  porous  masses,  however  loose 
their  texture,  will  have  some  effect  in  separating  mixed  gases,  moving 
through  them  under  pressure.  The  air  entering  a room  by  perco- 
lation through  a wall  of  brick,  or  a coat  of  plaster,  will  thus  become 
richer  in  nitrogen,  in  a certain  small  measure,  than  the  external 
atmosphere.  Where  such  a small  difference  of  sjiccific  gravities 
exists  the  separation  of  gases  is  a severe  trial  to  the  powers  of  the 
atmolyser,  but  with  greater  disparities  of  density  the  separation  may 
become  very  considerable.  When  an  explosive  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  oxygen  and  two  vohuues  of  hydrogen  are  transmitted,  the 
result  is  very  striking,  the  hydrogen  diminishes  from  66'66  to  9'3 
per  cent.,  and  the  gas  ceases  to  bo  explosive,  a lighted  taper  burning 
in  it  as  in  pure  oxygen.  In  other  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of 
carbonic  acid  into  air,  the  remarkable  result  was  discovered  that  in 
perfectly  still  lur  its  molecules  spontencously  alter  their  position, 
and  move  to  a distance  of  half  a metre  in  any  direction  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  minutes,  whilst  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  disperse 
themselves  to  the  distance  of  a third  of  a metre  in  a single  minute. 
The  Professor  considers  that  such  a molecular  movement  may  become 
an  agency  of  considerable  power  in  distributing  heat  throughout  the 
atmosphere. 

The  now  element  Crosium  hsw  been  the  subject  of  further  investiga- 
tion by  Bunsen  ;*  ho  separates  it  from  Bubidium  by  converting  the 
two  metals  into  tartrates,  and  lulding  a sufficient  excess  of  tartaric 
acid  to  convert  the  rubidium  into  bi-tartrate  whilst  the  crosium  salt 
remains  neutral.  The  mixture  is  then  exposed  in  a funnel  to  an 
atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  when  the  neutral  crosium  salt 
deliquesces  and  runs  through,  while  the  acid  rubidium  salt  remains 
behind.  Bunsen  has  deduced,  from  crosium  compounds  so  purilied, 
the  equivalent  132  69  ; whilst  Johnson  and  Allen,  working  with  very 
much  larger  quantities  of  material  than  Bunsen  nos  able  to  obtain, 
deduced  the  number  133‘03.  These  fully  authorize  the  use  of  the 
round  number  133  as  expressing  the  combining  proportion  of  this 
element. 

The  very  rare  metal  Vanadium  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  more 
available  for  scientific  research,  if  not  for  practical  applications,  now 
that  Riley  has  foimd  it  to  occur  in  the  Wiltshire  oolitic  iron  ore  and 
in  the  pig-iron  smelted  from  it.  He  finds  that  this  pig-iron  will 
readily  furnish  any  quantity  of  vanadium  with  tolerable  facility ; it 
appears  to  contain  more  vanadium  than  that  mode  from  the  Tabcrg 

• PogRcmlorf 's  • Aimalen,’ cxii.  1. 

t ‘ Jounuil  of  the  Chemical  Society,'  New  Scries,  ii.  21. 
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ore  in  S«rcdon,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  this 
metal  has  been  found  in  English  pig-iron. 

A note  on  the  Quantitative  Determination  of  Sulphur  by  Dr.  D.  S. 
Price,*  deserves  notice,  os  it  draws  attention  to  a sourte  of  error 
which  is  very  liable  to  bo  overlooked  by  analysts.  He  finds  that 
the  ordinary  method  of  estimating  snli)hur,  by  fusion  with  nitre  over 
gas,  is  liable  to  error  in  consequence  of  the  coal  gas  giving  sulphur  to 
the  contents  of  the  crucible.  Experiments  show  that  nitre,  which 
before  fusion  was  fi-eo  from  sul]>hur,  coutained  an  appreciable 
quantity  after  exposure  to  a gius  flame  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  analytical 
chemistry  is  to  obtain  the  reagents  of  that  excei)tional  purity  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  many  researches.  In  toxicological 
inquiries  it  is,  of  course,  of  vital  importance  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
should  1)0  free  from  that  very  common  impurity  arsenic,  and  chemists 
will  on  this  account  l>c  glad  to  know  of  a method  by  which  this  difficult 
problemn  can  bo  solved.  The  method  of  distillation  as  ordiiurily 
practised  is  of  no  value,  but  it  may  Ixj  made  available  with  the  modi- 
ficatious  introduced  by  MM.  Bussy  and  Buigue.  | These  chemists 
have  shown  that  when  the  arsenic  exists  in  the  state  of  orsenious  acid 
it  distils  over,  but  when  it  is  present  os  arsenic  acid  the  whole  remains 
behind  in  the  retort.  Upon  boiling  the  suspected  acid  with  a little 
nitric  acid,  or,  as  Maxwell  Lyte  proposes,  by  atlding  a little  bichromate 
of  pttash  and  thou  distilling,  the  product  will  be  perfectly  tree  from 
arsenic. 

A new  pigment,  which  appears  likely  to  afford  a rea<ly  means  of 
preserving  iron  and  other  metals,  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
Paris  by  M.  Oudry,  of  the  Auteuil  electro-metallurgic  works.  Pure 
copper  is  first  precipitated  by  the  galvanic  process,  and  it  is  then 
rotlucod  to  au  impalpable  powder.  This  jM)wder  is  then  mixed  with 
a pre{)aration  of  spirit  and  used  as  onliimry  paint.  The  articles 
coated  in  this  way  have  all  the  apj>earanco  of  electro-bronze,  while  the 
cost  is  less  than  one-sixth  ; it  is  likely  to  last  from  eight  to  ten  years, 
and  beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  means  of  a dressing  of  acidified 
solutions  and  pure  eopj)er  powder. 

A patent  has  recently  been  entered  by  M.  Clavcl  for  modifying  the 
beautiful  blue  dyes  obtained  from  coal  tar,  so  ns  to  render  them 
soluble  in  water.  Ho  dissolves  the  dye  in  fmning  sulphuric  acid  and 
then  dilutes  the  solution  considerably,  passing  steam  in  at  the  same 
time.  The  colouring  matter  is  then  pn^cipitated  in  flocculi  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt ; upon  washing  the  salt  out,  the  dye  remains 
perfectly  soluble  in  water.  Whilst  speaking  of  these  aniline  dyes  we 
may  mention  with  pleasure  that  the  pirent  to  whom  they  nil  owe  their 
origin.  Dr.  Hofmann,  has  Ixxjn  honoured  by  the  decker  Prize  of  5,000 
francs,  given  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  his  researches  on 
artificial  organic  alkalies. 

* •Cliomical  Nowk,’ viii.  28.'). 

t ‘Journal  do  Pliariimclo  ct  do  ChimioV  xliv.  177. 

{ ‘Chemical  News,'  ix.  98. 
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In  these  days  of  falsification  it  may  bo  of  some  interest  to  give  a 
simple  test  for  artificially-coloured  wines,  which  wo  owe  to  Bhune. 
He  saturates  a pieee  of  bread  ermub  with  the  wiue  to  bo  tested  and 
places  it  in  a plate  full  of  water.  If  the  wine  is  artificially  culouretl, 
the  water  very  soon  becomes  reddish  violet,  but  if  the  oolouring 
matter  is  natural,  the  water,  after  a quarter  or  half  an  hour,  is  but  very 
little  coloured,  and  a slight  opalescence  only  is  perceptible. 

From  its  ready  liberation  of  sulphurous  acid,  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  likely  to  become  a valuable  bleaclung  agent ; M.  Artus  has  applied 
it  very  successfully  to  the  bleaching  of  sjxjngcs.  Ho  first  washes 
them  in  a weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  then,  after  thonragh 
rinsing  with  water,  transfers  them  to  a weak  mixtime  of  hyi)oeulphito 
of  soda  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  In  a short  time  the  sjwuges 
become  nearly  white,  without  having  their  valuable  qualities  injured  in 
the  least;  they  are  then  to  be  taken  out  and  well  washed. 

The  Calabar  bean  has  been  well  investigated  physiologically  in 
this  coimtry,  but  the  alkaloid,  to  which  it  owes  its  wonderful  property 
of  contracting  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  has  only  very  recently  been  isolated 
by  M5I.  Jobst  and  Hesse;*  they  have  given  it  the  imme  of  Phyto- 
stigmine,  and  as  yet  have  only  found  it  in  the  cotyledon.  It  is  a 
brownish-yellow  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
benzol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  has 
a decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  It  produces  very  strong  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  and  one  curious  fact  observed,  is  that  the  poison  produces 
contraction  of  the  pupil  when  api>licd  to  rccontly-dead  animals.  Now 
that  Calabar  beau  is  so  extensively  used  by  ophthalmic  surgeons,  the 
isolation  of  its  active  principle  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value. 

Poison  bottles  and  poison  corks,  poison  caj>s  and  poison  stoppers, 
have  all  successively  been  tried,  with  the  object  of  preventing  careless 
or  sleepy  nm-ses  from  giving  medicines  out  of  the  wi-ong  bottles  and 
thereby  poisoning  their  patients  ; but  they  are  all  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  when  the  liquid  for  which  they  have  been  originally  usetl  is 
exhausted,  the  very  nice-looking  bottle  is  generally  replenished  with 
cau  do  cologne,  tincture  of  senna,  or  such-like  innocent  compounds,  and 
the  object  of  having  a peculiarly- contrived  bottle  is  thereby  defeated. 
Perhaps  the  most  imobjectionablc  of  all  these  attempts  to  substitute 
a mechanical  contrivance  for  ordinary  caution  and  common  sense,  has 
been  recently  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Thonger  before  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society.  It  consists  of  a patent  label  having  a border  of 
sand-paper  round  it,  thus  appealing  strongly  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
which  it  is  presumed  will  warn  the  holder  that  danger  is  near.  These 
labels  are  applicable  to  dispensing  bottles  and  to  the  smallest  phials, 
and  jxjssess  an  advantage  over  any  other  contrivance,  as  they  cau 
be  stuck  on  any  vessel,  and  as  readily  removed  when  the  poisonous 
contents  are  done  with  and  the  buttle  is  required  for  something  else. 

The  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  of  Brussels  some  time  ago  ofiered 
a prize  for  the  discovery  of  a substitute  for  the  Cinchona  alkaloids. 

* ‘ Annalon  der  Chetn.  uud  Pharm.’  cxxix.  115. 
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The  silver  medal  has  recently  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Leriche  for  his 
memoir  on  the  Employment  of  Tannin  as  a substitute  for  Cinchona. 
He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  pure  tannic  acid  is  an  excellent 
autijieriodic,  and  possesses  real  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  all 
intermittent  fevers  of  a simple  quotidian  type.  Now  that  we  are 
threatened  by  some  alarmists  with  a Quinine  famine,  the  discovery  of 
anything  which  can  be  used  to  supplement,  or  replace,  tliis  invaluable 
drug  is  of  the  very  highest  impor^ce. 


IV.  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY. 

Tue  past  quarter  has  not  been  unmarked  by  some  important  attempts 
at  progress,  and  amongst  these  Professor  Franldand’s  effort  to  evolve  a 
Meteorological  theory  for  the  causation  of  the  Glacial  era  will,  whether 
accej)ted  by  geologists  or  not,  rank  as  ono  of  the  best  towards  a 
solution  of  this  recent  and  remarkable  geological  period.  But  as  in 
mathematical  demonstrations  overj-thing  depends  on  the  basis  taken, 
so  in  that  excellent  chemist’s  hypothesis  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
clusions is  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  the  assumptions  upon 
which  his  hypothesis  is  built — namely,  on  the  actual  existence  of  an 
internal  molten  core  within  our  earth,  and  the  gradual  cooling  down  of 
our  planet  from  an  original  incandescent  state.  The  argument  Dr. 
Frankland  holds  is,  that  the  formation  of  glaciers  is  a true  process  of 
distillation,  requiring  heat  as  much  as  cold  for  its  due  performance. 
The  produce  of  a still  woidd  be  diminished,  not  increased,  by  an  abso- 
lute reduction  of  temperature,  and  it  is  a wider  differentiation  of  tem- 
perature that  is  required  to  stimulate  its  operation  into  fuller  activity. 
The  great  natural  Glacial  apparatus  is  divisible  into  three  parts — tho 
evaporator,  the  condenser,  and  the  receiver.  The  ocean  supplies  tho 
vapoiu",  the  moimtains  are  the  ice-bearers  or  receivers,  but  the  dry  air 
of  the  upj)cr  region  of  tho  atmosphere,  which  permits  the  free  radiation 
into  space  of  tho  heat  from  aqueous  vapour,  is  tho  true  condenser.  Tho 
solo  cause  of  tho  phenomena  of  tho  Glacial  period,  then.  Professor 
Frankland  believes,  was  a higher  temperature  of  the  ocean  than  obtains 
at  present,  and  tho  greater  differentiation  brought  about  by  tho  differ- 
ence of  the  rates  of  cooling  of  tho  water  of  the  sea  and  of  the  rock- 
masses  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  According  to  his  notions,  all  the  waters 
of  tho  ocean  primarily  existed  in  the  atmosphere  us  vapour,  and  with 
tho  gradual  cooling  of  the  earth  they  were  first  allowed  to  l)e  deposited 
upon  it  in  a thermal  liquid  state,  and  subsequently  these  ocean-waters 
have  been  gradually  reduced  to  their  present  temperature — the  glacial 
phenomena  occurring  during  the  later  stages  of  this  cooling  oj)ciation. 
Those  effects  were  brought  about  chiefly  by  two  causes — the  high 
specific  heat  of  water  compared  with  granite  and  other  rocks,  and  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  radiant  heat  esca[)es  from  such  rocks 
through  moist  air.  Tho  anujunts  of  heat  associated  with  equal  weights 
of  water  and  granite  are  as  .5  to  1,  or,  if  eqtml  volumes  betaken,  water 
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requires  to  lose  twice  as  much  heat  as  granite  in  order  to  cool  through 
the  same  number  of  degrees.  But  in  regard  to  the  escape  of  radiant- 
heat  through  moist  air,  there  is  a high  degree  of  diflforenco  between  them. 
It  «cems  that  radiant  heat  will  not  pass  from  a given  substanco  through 
the  vapour  of  that  substanco  so  rapidly  as  it  will  through  dry  air  or  a 
vaporous  medimn  of  any  other  substance ; and  just  as  the  vapour  of 
sodiiun  cuts  off  the  light  rays  of  sodium  in  the  spectrum,  so  the  vapour 
of  water  seemingly,  to  a great  extent  at  least,  arrests  the  radiant-heat 
rays  emanating  from  water  ; and  thus,  while  there  is  free  radiation  from 
the  snow-capped  mountains  into  the  dry  regions  of  the  upper  air,  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  sea  is  blocked  by  the  “ blanket  ” of  aqueous 
vapour  which  rests  over  its  surface.  Whilst  then  the  ocean  in  the  Glacial 
era  retained  a temperature  considerably  higher  than  at  present.  Dr. 
Frankland  considers  the  mountains  or  ice-bearers  had  undergone  con- 
siderably greater  refrigeration  ; and  thus  whilst  the  evaporation  of  the 
ocean,  receiving  heat  through  its  earth-floor  from  the  internal  molten 
core  of  our  planet,  was  in  much  greater  volume  than  now,  the  moun- 
tains were  not  very  different  from  their  present  state,  and  were  efBcicnt 
ice-bearers  for  the  vapours  condensed  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  and 
falling  upon  them  as  snow,  which,  accumulating  in  vast  quantities, 
would  not  only  reduce  the  level  of  the  perpetual  snow-lino,  but  refri- 
gerate also  climatal  conditions.  Not  content  with  this  earth  alone. 
Professor  Frankland  attempted,  though  not  very  successfully,  to  apply 
his  Glacial  hypotheses  to  the  moon,  seeking  there  for  traces  of  glacial 
action.  Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the  moon  to  have  contracted  in 
cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration,  though  only  180° 
Fiihr.,  would,  he  calculates,  create  a cellular  space  within  its  crust  of 
upwards  of  14  millions  of  cubic  miles,  or  more  than  sufiScieut  to  engulf 
the  whole  of  the  lunar  oceans,  if  any  proportionate  to  the  seas  of  our 
own  earth  ever  existed  there.  His  final  conclusions  are,  that  a liquid 
aqueous  ocean  can  only  exist  on  a planet  so  long  as  the  latter  retains  a 
high  internal  temperature,  and  that  the  moon  becomes  in  this  rcsjMict 
a prophetic  picture  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  earth,  “ when,  deprived 
of  external  seas  and  all  but  an  annual  rotation  on  its  axis,  it  shall 
revolve  round  the  sim  an  arid  and  a lifeless  wilderness.”  The  hypo- 
thesis is  clever,  and  contains  germs  of  philosophy  and  truth,  but  we 
doubt  if  geologists  generally  will  accept  it,  at  least  in  its  totality. 

Although  the  intemal-hcat  and  gradually-cooling  doctrines  are  pretty 
generally  accepted  os  theories,  and  not  as  still  unproven  hypotheses, 
these  topics,  with  the  Glacial  period  and  tho  causes  of  earthquakes, 
still  seem  productive  of  a kind  of  geological  nightmare,  which  dis- 
turbs and  terrifies  not  a few  reflective  intellects.  Tho  Rev.  Professor 
Haughton  has  introduced  some  of  them  into  an  able  paper  before  the 
Geological  Society  of  Dublin — ” An  attempt  to  calculate  the  Duration 
of  Time  involved  in  Geological  Epochs.”  Commenting  on  the  vague- 
ness of  idea  involved  in  tho  “ long  periods  of  time  ” habitually  spoken 
of^  ho  undertook,  as  a point  of  interest,  to  estimate,  upon  the  basis  of 
a gradual  cooling  down  of  our  globe,  for  how  long  a time  it  has  been 
possible  for  animals  to  have  existed  on  it  For  this  estimate  the 
basis  selected  was  Helmholtz’s  deduction  &om  tho  experiments  on  the 
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cooling  of  basalt  by  Professor  Bischofif  of  Bonn — that  if  the  whole 
globe  were  constituted  of  that  rock,  it  would  take  350  millions  of  years 
•to  cool  from  2,000°  to  200“  Centig^o.  If  the  earth,  thei^  has  cooled 
down  from  a gaseous  condition  to  its  present  consistence,  it  is  evident 
animals  could  not  have  existed  on  it  before  it  acquired  solidity.  Even 
after  this  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  gener^  existence  of  life  at 
temperatures  above  that  at  which  albumen,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
flesh,  coagulates.  The  Professor  therefore  takes  a range  from  this 
point,  122“  Fahr.  to  77“  Fahr.  the  temperature  which  has  been  sug- 
gested for  our  island  in  the  London-Clay  period,  and  sufficiently  near 
to  Professor  Heer’s  estimate  from  the  evidence  of  fossil  plants  of  72“ 
for  Switzerland  in  the  Miocene  age  to  acquire  credibility.  Upon 
these  data.  Professor  Haughton  concludes  that  the  earth,  if  of  basalt, 
would  have  required  1,280  millions  of  years  to  become  cooled  through 
the  required  space  since  animal-life  was  possible  on  our  planet. 

Not  less  important,  although  to  some  extent  going  over  old  ground, 
is  the  admirable  analysis  M.  Paul  Gervais  has  made  of  the  evidence 
of  the  osseous  caverns  of  Languedoc  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  man. 
Much,  indeed  most,  of  this  evidence  has  been  long  before  the  world, 
but  the  treatment  it  has  now  received  is  more  scrutinizing  and  result- 
ful  than  any  hitherto  accorded  to  it.  The  first  documents  on  this  sub- 
ject are  those  of  M.  ToumaJ,  who  in  1827  noticed  the  association  of  the 
bones  of  man  with  those  of  extinct  species  of  animals  in  the  caverns 
of  Bize.  Two  years  after,  M.  Christol  published  his  notice  of  other 
fossil  human  bones  from  the  cavern  of  Pondres,  examined  by  himself 
and  M.  Uumas.  Cuvier  did  not  ignore  the  principal  facts  thus  brought 
forward,  but  ho  never  regarded  them  as  sufficient  to  cause  him  to 
change  his  preconceived  opinion,  and  ho  objected  to  them  that  they 
were  merely  cavern-remains,  and  net  found  in  regular  beds,  such  as 
those  which  contain  the  bones  of  olc])hants,  rhinoceroses,  the  great 
bears,  lions  and  hyicnas ; the  eminent  naturalist’s  notion  being  that  in 
caverns  the  relics  of  various  ages  were  liable  to  intermixture  from 
natiual  causes,  as  well  as  accidents,  and  that  the  objects  in  contiguous 
positions  might  therefore  be  of  very  different  dates.  M.  Gervais  now 
takes  the  fullest  evidence  ho  can  get  of  the  caves  of  Bize  and  Pondres, 
and  to  the  consideration  of  them  adds  new  facts  obtained  from  those  of 
Roque  and  Pontil.  The  cavern  of  Bize  is  chiefly  known  through  the 
long  memoir  of  M.  Marcel  de  Series,  who  records,  besides  many  species 
still  found  in  the  district,  on  extinct  antelope,  A.  Chrteiolti,  and  four 
kinds  of  deer  equally  annihilated  and  distinct  fix>m  any  described 
species — the  Cervus  Dettremu,  C.  Beboulii,  C.  Leufroyi,  and  C.  ToumeUii. 
The  Aurochs  is  also  cited,  although  it  is  more  likely  the  remains  were 
those  of  Bos  prtmigenius.  The  humerus  attributed  to  the  Arctic  boar  is 
probably  that  of  the  ordinary  bear  of  the  European  mountains,  as  M. 
Gervais  has  obtained  fragments  of  the  latter  from  Tour-de-Farges  and 
Alais.  The  Antelope  Christolii  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  chamois. 
Two  portions  of  the  canons  of  a chamois  in  M.  Gervais’  possession 
consist  of  only  the  digital  ends  and  a very  short  portion  of  the  diaphy- 
sis,  from  which  ho  concludes  that  these  bones  were  violently  broken, 
and  by  the  act  of  man — the  long  bones  cracked  by  the  primitive  men 
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for  the  Bake  of  their  marrow  being  distinguishable  from  those  crushed 
by  animals,  oven  when  they  occur  together  in  the  same  deposit.  M. 
Gcrvais  has  also  a digital  extremity  of  the  posterior  canon  and  other 
similar  fragments  of  the  long  bones  of  Bog  primigenutg  scjiaratcd  from 
their  middle  portions  by  violent  fracture,  evidently  accomplished  by 
the  hand  of  man.  By  referring  to  M.  de  Sorres’  plates  in  conjunction 
with  specimens  recently  obtained,  this  able  palaeontologist  concludes 
that  the  majority  of  the  extinct  deer  referred  to  belong  to  the  Bein- 
deer,  and  remarks  that  they  exhibit  this  distinctive  feature,  that  the 
long  bones,  instead  of  being  entire,  as  they  are  in  such  caverns  as 
those  of  Brengues  which  were  not  inhabit^  by  man,  have  at  Bizo 
been  broken ; so  that  if  the  men  of  the  Cave  period  had  not  domes- 
ticated those  animals,  they  at  least  made  use  of  their  carcases.  It 
may  not  bo  superfluous  to  add  that  this  cavern  contains  the  debris 
of  primitive  pottery,  flint-knives,  and  implements  set  in  deer’s  hum 
and  in  bone.  The  cavern  of  Pondres  also  contains  diluvian  animals 
— BhimeeroB  tichorhinug,  ox,  cave-bear,  Felig  gpelaa,  and  hy®na,  and 
has  often  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  high  antiquity  of  man  in 
Europe,  remains  of  his  skeleton,  his  flint  knives,  and  coarse  pottery 
or  charcoal  having  been  found  in  it.  These,  according  to  M.  Ger- 
vais,  are  mixed  pell-mell  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  animals, 
whence  he  questions  whether  there  has  not  been  some  amount  of  inter- 
mingling. All  that  he  can  positively  assure  himself  of  is,  that 
the  bones  of  the  large  animals  have  not  been  broken  like  those  met 
with  in  caverns  which  have  served  as  habitations  for  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  our  globe,  and  ho  consequently  doubts  the  conclusions  of 
MM.  Christol  and  Dumas  as  to  the  contemporaneity,  in  this  instance, 
of  the  relics  of  the  fossil  mammals  and  those  of  man  with  whom 
they  are  associated.  In  respect  to  Luncl-Viel,  M.  Gervais  tliinks  it 
can  scarcely  bo  cited  in  favour  of  the  contemporaneity  of  man  with 
the  extinct  diluvian  species,  as,  notwithstanding  the  restricted  extent 
of  the  caves  in  which  the  human  bones  have  been  found,  no  traces 
of  its  inliabitation  by  man,  nor  any  relics  of  works,  have  been  brought 
to  light.  He  considers,  therefore,  that  this  cavern  belongs  to  the 
class  of  those  which  M.  Steenstmp  regards  as  entirely  filled  before 
the  agency  of  man ; and  he  is  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion, 
08  the  animal-bones  are  not  broken  by  human  methods,  but  are  merely 
crunched  by  the  teeth  of  carnivora,  especially  hyienas.  He  asks, 
hence,  whether,  as  a general  rule,  we  may  not  conclude,  when  the 
marrow-bones  of  the  food-beasts  are  intact,  that  the  comminglings 
of  the  human  with  the  animal-remains  have  not  been  due  to  the  sub- 
sequent intervention  of  floods,  burials,  or  various  other  upstirrings 
of  the  deposits  in  which  such  comminglings  occur — an  opinion  con- 
firmed by  the  following  facts  from  the  cavern  of  Pontil : — Some 
years  since,  M.  Gervais  found  there  numerous  bones  of  extinct  species, 
as  at  Lunel-Viel  and  Pondres,  also  human  bones  and  some  industrial 
relics ; the  former  belonging  to  a primitive  epoch,  and  the  last,  more 
recent,  had  also  been  shown  to  him  as  coming  from  the  same  cavern. 
At  that  time  he  abstained  from  speaking  of  them,  not  having  suiB- 
eiently  reliable  particulars.  Now,  however,  he  is  better  qualified  to 
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do  80.  M.  Chansae,  Conducteur  of  Fonts  et  Chanssues,  has  made 
excavations  at  Fontil,  and  forwarded  to  M.  Giervais  tbe  greater  port  of 
the  objects  of  human  origin  found  there,  with  particulars  of  their 
bedding  and  mode  of  preservation  compared  with  those  of  the  extinct 
animals  embedded  with  the  rhinoceros.  The  great  extinct  beasts, 
including  the  Bos  primigenius,  are  thus  shown  to  be  in  a lower  bed 
than  those  deposits  which  have  yielded  the  bones  of  horse,  human 
debris,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  fires,  a flint-knife  and  various 
instruments  made  of  deer’s  horn  and  bone  exactly  like  those  of  the 
first  period  of  the  Swiss  Lake  dwellings  and  met  with  in  the  Ejokken- 
rniiddons  of  Denmark.  Moreover,  witli  these  was  obtained  an  upjMjr 
maxillary  of  a young  Bos  primigenius,  corresponding  to  one  of  like  ago 
from  Lunel-Viel,  with  which  it  was  compared.  In  the  same  cavern  in 
the  uppermost  sediments,  wore  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  and  axes  of 
polished  stone,  such  as  are  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Second 
Stone  Age  ; and  further  manufactured  objects  indicative  of  the  Age  of 
Bronze,  have  also  been  obtained.  The  cavern  of  Roque  was  discovered 
by  Boutin,  and  the  bones  from  thence  were  some  years  since  shown  to 
M.  Gervais,  who  then  requested  search  to  bo  made  for  worked  flints, 
of  which,  indeed,  a considerable  quantity  has  subsequently  been  found 
associated  with  human  remains.  M.  Gervais  has  also  secured  a meta- 
tarsal of  the  cave-bear.  The  broken  bones  in  this  cavern  belong  to 
deer,  common  ox,  and  to  an  animal  indicated  by  M.  Boutin  in  his 
notice  as  a goat,  of  which  we  may  form  some  conception  by  supposing 
it  to  have  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  living  goats  as  much  as  the  Bos 
primigenius  exceeded  living  oxen.  M.  Gervais  provisionally  names  it 
the  Cajira  primigenia.  M.  Gervais’  conclusions  from  the  above  facts 
are,  that  the  first  appearance  of  man  in  the  districts  of  the  caverns  of 
Bize,  Saint-Pons,  Pondres,  and  La  Roque,  although  they  must  be 
assigned  to  a period  prior  to  the  records  of  history,  cannot  yet  bo 
admitted  to  have  been,  in  this  region  at  least,  contemporaneous  with 
the  existence  of  those  extinct  animals  to  which  Cuvier  made  allusion 
when  thirty  years  ago  he  repelled  the  statements  of  Toumal,  Christol, 
and  Marcel  do  Serres  os  to  the  simultaneous  entombment  of  men  and 
the  extinct  mammalia  in  these  caverns.  The  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinctions marking  the  particular  faunas  which  have  disappeared,  and 
the  chronology  of  these  extinctions  become,  under  such  reasonings, 
topics  exceedingly  evident,  and  their  value  in  attempts  at  determining 
the  contemporaneousness  of  the  human  remains  and  relics  with  the 
other  objects  with  which  they  are  found  must  not  hereafter  bo  over- 
looked. 

In  the  Colonies  the  study  of  Geology  has  of  late  years  gained  many 
active  students,  and  wo  are  glad  to  find  in  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  Institute,’  only  very  recently  established.  Geological 
papers  of  considerable  merit.  Mr.  Belt’s  remarks  on  some  recent 
movements  of  the  earth’s  surface  have  a tone  of  interest  for  ns  we 
could  scarcely  have  expected,  and  refer  much  to  the  mother-country 
and  its  continental  ofishoot — the  vast  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  subjects  that  formed  the  basis  of  his  paper  are  chiefly  the  raised 
beaches  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  described  by  Mr.  Godwin- 
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Austen,  in  the  ‘ Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,’  and  the 
rise  of  land  in  Australia.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  corals  could 
build  up  in  the  course  of  time  great  masses  of  limestone,  the  difficulty 
is  to  account  fur  the  breaking  up  of  ancient  sea-bottoms,  and  their 
upheaval  above  the  level  of  the  ocean-surface.  Now,  of  Australia,  it 
has  been  known  for  several  years  that  the  whole  coast  is  slowly  but 
surely  rising ; and  in  the  southern  part,  the  railway  between  Adelaide 
and  the  port  is  said  to  have  risen  4 inches  in  12  months.  This 
elevation  is  participated  in  by  all  the  neighbouring  islands ; at  Green 
Island  in  Bass’s  Strait,  and  in  Tasmania,  there  are  old  sea-beaches 
100  feet  above  high-water.  And  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  sug- 
gestive facts  in  this  recent  elevation  is,  that  the  movement,  without 
tremblings,  quakings,  or  shocks,  is  so  rapid  that  bones  of  animals,  and 
pottery  thrown  out  of  the  first  emigrant  ships,  mixed  with  shingle  and 
sea-shells,  are  raised  above  the  reach  of  the  tide.  This  uprising  has 
progressed  to  the  extent  of  300  feet  since  the  present  moUusca  inhabited 
the  coast.  In  New  Zealand,  too,  the  land  is  being  jerked  up  as  it  is 
on  the  western  coast  of  America.  From  these  topics  Mr.  Belt  goes  to 
the  superficial  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  that  are  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain ; the  evidence  afforded  by  which  seems 
to  indicate  iu  some  places  upheavals,  in  others  depressions.  Con- 
vinced that  some  general  law  must  govern  these  movements,  Mr.  Belt 
has  collected  and  collated,  from  various  sources,  sections  of  deposits 
from  different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland ; and  to  render  the  move- 
ments more  intelligible,  has  depicted  them  by  means  of  curved  lines,  in 
a similar  manner  to  those  used  by  meteorologists  to  indicate  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  barometer.  Movements  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  in  this 
way  depicted  from  examples  taken  from  the  most  southern  part  of 
England,  and  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  island,  350  miles  apart, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  general  these  movements  have  been 
another  diagram  is  given  of  tlie  changes  of  level  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
recent  geological  times,  and  another  of  a portion  of  North  America, 
when  the  laud  stood,  at  one  time  at  least,  500  feet  higher  than  it  does 
now.  These  few  widely-separated  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove 
what  was  well  known  before,  the  general  instability  of  the  earth's 
crust,  but  the  diagrammatic  method  of  showing  these  elevations  is 
very  suggestive  of  the  utility  of  symbolizing  earth-movements  in  this 
way  for  comparison. 

The  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  a region  little  known  to 
geologists,  and  every  detail  from  thence  is  consequently  valuable.  Wo 
are  glad,  therefore,  to  sec  that  an  interesting  sketch  by  Dr.  Weiss,  the 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Lemberg,  in  Gallicia,  of  a journey  made 
by  him  in  that  district,  has  been  laid  before  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
Vienna.  He  notices  many  very  productive  localities  for  Tertiary  fossils, 
which,  by  a proper  exploration,  he  thinks  would  lead  to  very  interesting 
results — although  the  fossils  ore  abundant,  the  Doctor,  in  consequence 
of  the  wretched  social  condition  of  the  country,  made  but  a scanty 
collection,  and  is  unable  to  give  even  an  approximately  full  account  of 
its  physical  aspect.  From  the  town  of  Zante  the  view  extends  over 
the  Bay  of  Gastuui  to  Katakolo,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  marked 
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by  tbo  walls  of  Pondiko-Eastron.  Towards  Arcadia  the  coast  flattens, 
and  opens  an  unintermpted  panorama  of  tho  hill-plateau  of  the  Morea, 
terminating  on  the  north  in  tho  peaks  of  the  Cyllenic  mountains,  and 
on  tho  south  by  the  rocky  portions  of  the  Taygetos.  The  Capo  con- 
sists of  a coarse-grained  marine  limestone,  of  Upper  Pliocene  age,  in 
many  places  exhibiting  the  old  borings  of  molluses,  and  oyerloid  by 
deposits  of  sand  and  marl,  which  cover  tho  undulating  ground  for  miles 
along  tho  sea-shore,  and  up  to  tho  base  of  the  mountains  in  the 
interior.  The  stone-marl  around  Pyrgos  abounds  in  Ostrea  lamellosa, 
and  in  tho  limestone  and  sandstone  are  species  of  Cardita,  with  Cardium 
edtde,  Turritella  communis,  Venus  multilamella,  and  Scalaria  pseudo- 
scalaris.  Pyrgos  itseK  stands  on  a colossal  oyster-bank,  portions  of 
which  are  exposed  to  tho  eye  in  many  parts  of  the  town.  It  is  over- 
laid by  a thick  stratum  of  marl,  in  which  but  very  few  fossil  remains 
are  to  bo  foimd.  Dr.  Weiss’s  sketch  is  principally  a description  of  the 
routes  token,  and  will  bo  a useful  guide  to  future  explorers  of  this 
unworkod  region. 

Dr.  Carte  has  recorded  tho  discovery  of  bones  of  the  Polar  bear 
in  Lough  Gur,  county  Limerick.  In  the  paper  before  tho  Dublin 
Geological  Society,  in  which  he  has  described  them,  he  comments  on 
the  extreme  abruptness  with  which,  in  tho  newer  formations,  mammalian 
forms  have  appeared  in  abundance,  contrasting  in  this  respect  with  the 
gradual  appearance  of  tho  lower  forms  of  life  in  the  older  strata. 

The  second  part  of  the  excellent  monograph  of  Rissoidea,  by 
MM.  Gustav  Schwartz  and  Mohronstem,  of  Vienna,  contains  the  genus 
Rissoa,  illustrated  by  four  fine  lithographic  plates.  The  author  gives 
in  a diagrammatic  form  tho  relationships  of  the  recent  and  fossil 
species,  referring  tho  30  recent  species  to  11  items  in  tho  Pleistocene 
ago,  these  again  to  6 in  the  Plioeene,  these  to  4 in  tbo  Miocene,  2 in 
the  Oligoceno,  and  finally  to  one  derivative,  tho  Rissoa  nana  in 
tho  Eocene. 

Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun.,  has  published  an  admirable  article  on  the 
Bed  Crag  and  its  relation  to  tho  Fluvio-marino  Crag,  and  the  Drift  of 
tho  Eastern  Counties.  From  the  result  of  his  survey  he  eomes  to  tho 
conclusion,  that  in  tho  Bed  Crag,  once  regarded  as  of  Miocene  age, 
we  have  tho  initiatory  stage  in  England  of  that  series  of  events  which, 
known  under  the  term  “ Drift,”  began  by  tho  encroachment  upon  the 
land  of  England  of  a bay  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  which  encroach- 
ment afterwards  extended  over  the  area  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
ultimately  involved  the  submergence  of  that  still  more  extensive  area 
now  covered  with  tho  ico-bome  detritus  and  clay  of  the  northern  Drift. 

There  is  often  more  information  to  bo  got  from,  as  there  is  cer- 
tainly less  trouble  in  reading,  a pamphlet  of  a single  sheet.  In 
England  we  have  had  Professor  Uamsay  strenuously  contesting  for  tho 
ice-scooped  origin  of  tho  Swiss  lakes,  and  the  eloquent  Buskin  as 
enthusiastically  defending  the  powers  of  weather  and  water  upon,  and 
tho  effects  of  molecular  motion  within,  the  rocks.  Tho  learned  pro- 
fessor of  Berne,  M.  Studer,  now  appears  before  the  world  in  a brochure 
of  16  pages,  which  he  opens  with  the  admission,  that  “ in  the  origin 
of  the  Swiss  Lakes  we  have  a problem  difficult  to  resolve,”  and  of 
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which  it  is  hard  to  assign  precisely  the  date  in  the  series  of  geological 
events.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  Buch,  Hoffiuan,  and  Ball,  fully 
persuaded  that  the  same  causes  which  elevated  the  Swiss  mountains 
produced  the  depressions  which  separate  them.  They  think  that  the 
elevation  was  accompanied  by  rrevagget  more  or  lees  profound,  which 
have  formed  the  valleys,  and  that  in  the  interior  there  exist  other 
cavities,  the  roofs  of  which  will  be  subsequently  broken  in — the 
present  lakes  being  the  remains  of  such  cavities  or  founderings  which 
have  not  yet  been  filled  up  by  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  rivers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disciples  of  Bufifon,  Playfair,  and  the  Werner 
school,  attribute  the  valleys  and  water-basins  to  erosion,  or  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  fluids  in  motion.  The  latter  class,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  arc  split  into  two  parties,  and  disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
erosive  medium — the  one  following  their  ancient  masters,  look  to  the 
currents  of  the  sea,  rivers,  and  torrents ; the  others,  amongst  whom  are 
some  of  our  own,  and  French  and  continental  geologists,  advocate  the 
newer  theory  of  their  having  been  scooped  out  by  the  grinding  action 
of  massive  glaciers.  Each  of  these  theories  may  be  justified  by  par- 
ticular facts ; and  M.  Desor,  at  least,  adopts  them  both,  and  applies 
either  one  or  the  other,  as  circumstances  demand,  distinguishing  the 
lakes  as  orographic,  and  lakes  of  erosion.  The  former  may  be  further 
divided  into  three  classes — the  lakes  in  synclinal  valleys,  such  as 
the  lake  of  Bourget ; those  in  isoclinal,  such  as  Brienz  and  WaUenstadt, 
and  those  in  the  transverse  valleys  or  cluses,  of  which  the  lakes  of 
Thounc  and  of  Uri  are  examples.  The  lakes  of  the  Alps,  according 
to  M.  Desor,  are  chiefly  orographic ; whilst  those  of  Neuchntel,  Bienne, 
Morat,  Zurich,  Constance,  and  others  in  Lower  Switzerland,  are  lakes 
of  erosion.  The  question  of  the  epoch  of  their  formation  is,  however, 
very  much  complicated  when  the  strata  around  them  are  examined. 
All  over  Lower  Switzerland  and  the  Jura  are  spread  the  well-known 
“ Alpine  blocks,”  which  by  their  mode  of  transport  would  necessarily 
have  passed  above  the  lakes  in  arriving  at  their  actual  sites  from  their 
original  beds ; and  we  cannot  conceive  why,  if  a current  brought  them, 
it  should  not  have  filled  their  basins  and  mode  a great  mound  of  debris 
at  the  ddbouchures  of  the  Alpine  valleys.  This  difficulty  involving 
the  impossibility  of  the  suspension  of  such  blocks  in  mid-air,  or  the 
unlikelihood  of  their  susteiitiou  on  the  surface  of  water  1,000  feet 
above  the  valley  below,  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  hyjwthesis  of  the  former  greater  extension  of 
the  glaciers  has  been  received,  for  across  the  surfaces  of  the  ice- 
filled  depressions  the  Alpine  blocks  would  have  naturally  travelled 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura.  This  general  bo<ly  of  ice,  covering  all  the 
valleys  and  deep  hollows,  is  certainly  a cause  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
epoch  of  the  formation  of  the  lakes,  for  they  may  evidently  be  anterior 
to  the  glacial  epoch,  their  basins  during  that  era  being  filled  with  water 
or  ice  ; or  they  may  be  posterior,  although  M.  Studer  is  not  disposed 
to  admit  a posterior  origin,  which  appears  too  recent  to  reconcile  with 
the  evident  connection  of  the  basins  and  valleys  with  the  orography  of 
the  country. 

Another  difficulty  occurs.  For  a long  time  there  has  been  known 
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to  exist  below  the  bonlder-drift  a terrain  erratique,  a deposit  of  sand 
and  clay  horizontally  stratified,  and  possessing  all  the  characters  of  a 
river  deposit — the  terrain  du  transport  of  Elio  do  Beaumont,  or  the 
alluvion  ancienne  of  Neckor,  the  diluvium  of  recent  authors — in  the 
gravels  of  which  the  constituent  rocks  of  the  pebbles  are  found  to  be 
dcriveil  from  the  Alps  or  the  sub-Alpino  hills,  whilst  the  boulder- 
blocks  themselves  also  present  dififerent  characters,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  valleys  through  which  they  have  been  carried, 
and  corresponding  to  the  rocks  in  situ  in  such  valleys  and  their  tribu- 
taries. It  is  evident,  as  M.  Studer  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  this 
ancient  alluvium  throws  us  again  into  all  those  difficulties  from  which 
we  thought  ourselves  freed  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  former  greater 
extent  of  the  glaciers.  The  difficulty,  he  tliinks,  may  perhaps  be 
diminished  by  reducing  as  much  as  possible  the  mass  of  those  gravels, 
the  transport  of  which  across  the  lakes,  before  the  great  extension 
of  the  glaciers  took  place,  seems  incontestable  ; and  that,  as  these  hori- 
zontal beds  of  ancient  alluvium  repose  upon  the  denuded  or  sliced-off 
edges  of  the  inclined  beds  of  molasse,  tlie  date  of  their  formation  is 
necessarily  placed  between  the  catastrophe  which  elevated  the  Tertiary 
beds  and  the  epoch  of  the  great  extension  of  the  glaciers.  After  a 
careful  analytical  survey  of  the  physical  and  geological  aspects  of  the 
lake-country,  M.  Studer  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  the  insufficiency  of 
erosion  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  valleys  and  lakes  of  the 
Alps ; and  he  considers  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  recognize  with 
M.  Escher  an  intimate  connection  between  a great  niunbcr  of  the 
Alpine  valleys  and  the  inclined  positions  of  the  beds  of  the  mountains 
which  separate  them.  These,  then,  are  true  orographic  valleys,  such 
ns  M.  -Desor  has  noticed  in  the  Jura,  and  to  the  two  kinds  he  has 
described,  the  synclinal  and  isoclinal,  there  ought  to  bo  added  for  the 
Alps  another — the  anticlinal  valleys.  The  duses,  he  further  considers, 
ore  evidently  fractures  enlarged  by  erosion ; and  he  adds  a fourth  class 
of  valleys— those  of  subsidence.  If  lava-currents,  which  often  traverse 
loose  sand,  do  not  burrow  into  the  soil  in  their  progress,  is  his  argument, 
how  can  glaciers  which  have  less  power  than  even  such  currents  of 
water  08  our  senses  will  nut  detect  the  motion  of,  and  which  even  at  this 
slow  rate  move  over  an  under-plane  of  water  and  ground-odherent  ice, 
effect  such  enormous  erosion  as  is  involved  in  these  lake-basins?  Ho 
looks,  therefore,  to  subsidences  as  their  chief  cause.  In  this  case  the- 
ancient  alluvium  at  the  bottom  of  the  basins  involves  the  supposition 
of  the  lapse  of  a considerable  period  of  time  between  the  disturbanco 
and  the  filling  up  of  the  depths  of  the  crevasse ; end  as  a proof  of  tho 
occurrence  of  such  on  interval,  he  refers  to  the  great  difference  betw’een 
tho  faunas  and  floras  of  tho  last  or  newest  beds  of  the  molasse,  and  tho 
first  or  oldest  of  those  of  the  alluvium,  urging  how  great  a length  of 
time  it  would  require  to  produce  such  differences  of  climatal  conditions 
as  to  enable  a fauna  such  as  that  of  tho  Confederate  States  to  supplant 
tho  present  fauna  of  Europe — a difference  which  is  not  greater,  how- 
ever, than  that  between  the  animals  of  tho  Molasse  age  and  the  ele- 
phants, oxen,  and  deer  of  the  Diluvium. 
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V.  MINING,  MINERALOGY,  AND  METALLURGY. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  British  mining  which 
has  presented  itself  diu-ing  the  quarter,  has  been  the  production  of 
guld  from  the  quartz  lodes  of  the  Cambrian  Hills.  Many  years  have 
passed  away  since  we  were  told  that  gold  was  to  be  found  in  Merioneth- 
shire. Some  of  the  precious  metal  was  exhibited  in  1851,  but  this 
had  been  obtained  at  a eost  which  far  exceeded  its  value.  In  1861 
the  Vigra  and  Clogau  mine  gave  2,784  standard  ounces  of  gold  to  the 
adventurers,  but  in  1862  they  obtained  5,299  ounces.  For  some  time 
the  prospects  were  dull ; large  quantities  of  quartz  were  worked 
containing  no  visible  gold,  and  an  infinitesimaUy  small  proportion 
was  separated  by  amalgamation.  However,  the  prospeets  brightened 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1863  ; and  during  the  past  quarter  the 
following  quantities  have  been  duly  reported : — 

Ot.  r>wu.  CwU  Qrt.  lbs. 

1.  103  11  from  7 1 23  of  quartz. 

2.  1H5  16  „ 8 1 14 

3.  296  16  „ 10  3 0 „ 

586  3 26  2 9 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  yield  on  record  of  gold  from 
a quartz  vein.  We  find,  however,  by  the  report  of  the  Vigra  and  Clogau 
Mining  Company,  that  since  the  date  of  their  last  report,  1,059 
ounces  of  gold  have  been  received,  this  being  obtained  from  quartz 
giving  24  ounces  of  guld  to  the  ton  on  the  average. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bala  Lake  some  discoveries  were  made 
last  year,  from  which  much  was  expected.  This  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  realized.  But  in  January  some  quartz  was  operated  on 
from  Castell-cam-Dochan,  giving  from  5}  ounces  to  7J  ounces  to 
the  ton.  At  Penrhos  and  Tynyrhenrhos,  stones  have  been  taken  from 
quartz  lodes  containing  visible  guld.  The  extraordinary  products  of 
the  Vigra  and  Clogau  mine  naturally  awaken  the  hopes  of  the  adven- 
turers in  the  other  gold-mines  around  Dolgelly.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  by  all,  that  nothing  can  be  more  capricious  than 
the  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  quartz  lodes.  We  know  not  when  the 
gold  may  disappear — we  have  no  rule  to  guide  us  as  to  its  discovery. 
Therefore,  caution  should  bo  the  rule  of  all  speculators,  who  are 
tempted  by  the  auriferous  treasures  of  the  Welsh  moimtains. 

British  mining  presents  but  little  that  is  worthy  of  our  record.  The 
fact  that  upwards  of  10  tuns  of  nickel  and  cobalt  spoiss  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  sandstone  of  Alderly  Edge,  in  Cheshire,  is  of  interest. 

In  our  last  number  wo  drew  especial  attention  to  the  coal-cutting 
machines  of  the  Ardsley  Coal  Company,  and  of  Ridley  and  Jones. 
Mr.  Firth,  of  the  former  company,  informs  us  that  the  Ardsley  machine 
has  been  reduced  to  two  feet  in  length,  “ therefore,”  he  says,  “in  the  pro- 
gress of  invention  we  have  gone  for  beyond  the  one  in  question.”  The 
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Ardsley  machine  is  being  used  in  several  collieries,  and  the  reports 
are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 

In  connection  with  tliis  really  important  subject,  a very  admirable 
paper  was  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on  February  1 (i, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Sopwith,  jun.,  on  “The  Actual  State  of  the  Works 
on  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  and  Description  of  the  Machinery  Em- 
ployed.” 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  this  extraordinary  under- 
taking, and  of  the  machinery  employed  in  boring  this  tunnel,  that  we 
need  not  occupy  our  pages  with  any  description  of  cither  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  following  brief  quotation  shows  the  present  rate  of 
progress ; — “ The  tunnel,  on  30th  June,  1863,  had  been  driven  (includ- 
ing the  advanced  gallery),  at  Modanc,  1092'25  metres,  and  at  Hardon- 
noche,  1150‘U0  metres.  The  advancement  in  June  last,  at  Modane, 
was  at  the  rate  of  4'719  feet  per  day.  At  this  rate  of  progress  at  both 
ends,  the  tuimel  would  be  finished  in  nine  years  two  and  a-half  months 
from  that  time.” 

The  machine  employed  by  M.  Sommeiller  is  very  accurately 
described,  and  admirably-executed  drawings  are  given  in  a work  by  M. 
Armengaud  (nine).*  In  the  same  work  will  be  found  a description  of 
a rotating  perforator,  “ perforatenr  rotatif,”  of  Schwartzkopf  and  Phil- 
lipson.  This  machine  is  exceedingly  portable,  and  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  our  metalliferous  mines. 

Attention  has  been  directed,  since  the  experiments  which  have  been 
mode  at  Mont  Cenis,  to  the  use  of  boring  machinery  in  the  metallifer- 
ous mines  of  this  country.  A machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Crease,  but 
resembling  strongly  the  machine  just  noticed,  has  been  used  in  the 
Vigra  and  Clogau  gold  mine,  near  Dolgolly.  The  result  of  the  trials 
mode  in  driving  a level,  went  to  show  that  several  improvements  were 
required ; consequently  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Green,  of 
Alierystwyth,  and  that  gentleman  has  shown  much  mechanical  in- 
genuity in  adapting  new  principles  to  the  original  idea.  The  improved, 
or  Green’s  boring  machine,  is  ^own  in  the  accompanying  plate.  This 
machine  consists  of  (Figs.  1,  2)  an  upright  pillar  of  cast-iron,  3,  fixed 
upon  a low  tram  waggon,  1,  running  upon  rails  in  the  level,  and  having 
within  it,  in  the  upper  port,  an  upright  screw,  4,  and  cross-head  ; and 
in  the  lower  part  another  screw,  2,  by  means  of  which  the  machine 
can  be  firmly  fixed  between  the  floor  and  the  roof.  Tliis  pillar  is 
encircled  by  an  iron  collar,  5,  which  can  revolve  round  the  pillar,  but 
which  can,  by  means  of  a rack  and  pinion,  7,  8,  worked  by  the  worm, 
6,  be  raised  or  lowered  upon  it.  Attached  to  this  collar  is  an  arm 
with  adjustments,  9,  10,  11,  14,  which  carries  the  boring  machine 
proper  (Fig.  4).  At  the  end  of  the  arm  is  a cylinder  resting  upon  a 
screw  bed  (Fig.  3),  15,  in  which  works  an  ordinary  slide  valve.  Tho 
piston  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  4;  to  it  is  attached  a hollow  piston- 
rod,  in  which  the  borer  is  placed.  By  tho  side  of  tho  cylinder  are 

* ■ Publication  Imlustrielle  dos  Machinee,  Ontils  et  Appareils  les  plus  |>crfec- 
tionnea  et  les  plus  rc'cents,  cinplojis  dans  les  differentes  bmiiclies  du  l iiidiistrio 
fmn<,'aiso  et  e'trangJire.’  Pur  Amicngaud  i aine).  Paris;  MM.  A.  Morel  ct  C*. 
Sec  also  ‘ Los  Mondes,  Revue  Hclxloniadaire  dcs  Sciences,’  21  Jan , 18(i4. 
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attached  the  connecting-rods,  marked  3,  4 ; one  working  the  slide 
valve,  the  other  acting  by  levers  5 and  6,  giving  motion  to  a ratchet- 
wheel,  which,  acting  on  a system  of  tooth-wheels  10  (see  end  eleva- 
tion), cause  the  piston  and  borer  to  make  a quarter  of  a revolution. 
These  levers  are  worke<l  at  each  stroke  by  moans  of  projections  on 
the  piston-rod  I'l.  The  revolutions  can  also  be  effected  by  hand, 
through  the  wheel  and  connection,  9 ; and  this  marks  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  machines  of  Crease  and  Green — the  former  having 
only  the  means  for  making  the  revolution  by  hand. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  borer  makes  its  quarter  revolution,  the 
screw  11  is  caused  by  tooth-wheels  to  make  an  equal  turn,  giving  a 
forward  motion  to  the  cylinder,  and  bringing  the  borer  more  into  the 
hole. 

This  machine  can  be  worked  by  either  steam  or  compressed  air, 
the  latter  being  the  most  convenient,  and  at  all  times  to  be  preferred, 
especially  in  driving  the  badly-ventilated  end  of  long  levels. 

These  notes  and  the  accompanying  drawing  will  show  that  the 
borer  can  be  placed  in  any  position  with  regard  to  height  or  direc- 
tion in  a horizontal  plane.  There  is  also  a joint  Fig.  1-12,  by  which 
it  can  be  adjusted  in  any  direction  in  a vertical  plane. 

Wo  are  informed  that  Mr.  Crease’s  boring  maehine  has  been 
recently  introduced  in  two  mines  near  Tavistock,  and  we  know  that 
experiments  are  being  tried  in  some  of  the  lead  mines  of  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  the  copper  mines  near  Camborne,  Cornwall. 
Another  boring  machine  fur  “driving  tunnels,  mines,  adits,  shafts, 
quarries,  &c.,”  has  been  constructed  and  patented  by  Mr.  George 
Low,  of  Newark.  In  its  more  important  features  it  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  already  described.  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Low’s  machine  has  been  applied  with  success  by  the  Connoree 
Mining  Company.  The  machine  can  be  made  with  one,  or  any 
number  of  borers,  which,  on  an  average,  will  boro  holes  at  tlie  rate 
of  two  inches  per  minute,  as  proved  by  actual  trial.  We  hear  of 
several  other  machines,  some  to  bo  worked  by  air  or  steam,  or  by 
water  pressure,  and  others  to  be  moved  by  manual  labour.  The 
attention  which  is  now  being  directed  to  the  important  question  of 
relieving  men  from  the  severe  tasks  of  boring  rocks  in  the  conffned 
ends  of  levels,  ap]>ears  likely  to  result  in  the  production  of  some 
simple  and  efficacious  mechanical  arrangements. 

The  advantages  of  employing  machines  of  this  class  are  great ; 
economy  in  working  should  at  once  recommend  them  to  the  mine 
proprietor,  and  on  the  score  of  humanity,  as  removing  from  living 
muscle  its  severest  toil,  and  giving  it  to  imwearing  metal,  the 
philanthropist  should  urge  their  introduction.  Another  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  using  compressed  air  machines ; the  impure  air 
of  the  levels  would  bo  dispeUed  by  the  escape  of  that  which  we  had 
used  to  boro  oxir  rocks. 

In  a journal  such  as  ours  it  is  important  that  wo  should  preserve 
a record,  cosily  available,  of  the  progress  of  our  special  industries. 
The  report  of  the  Registrar-General  on  the  census  of  1861  enables 
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UB  to  compile  a list  of  persons  who  were  then  connected  with  our 
mining  operations.  From  this  it  appears  that  1,012,997  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  great  order  of  workers  in  minerals.  Of  these 
248,284  are  connected  with  coal  pits;  32,041  are  tin  or  copper 
miners,  18,552  are  lead  miners,  20,626  iron  miners,  7,502  are 
inde6nitcly  described  as  miners,  2,502  are  described  as  secretaries 
and  servants  of  mining  companies. 

Women  are  still  employed  at  coal  works,  chiefly  at  the  pit’s 
mouth,  their  number  being  3,763.  Wo  learn  also  that  142,170  tnales 
are  employed  on  stone  and  slate  quarries  and  in  clay  works ; and 
2,120  in  the  salt  works  of  the  kingdom.  The  workers  in  the  metals 
we  exclude  from  our  notice,  since  these  are  too  extensive,  and  they  are 
not,  in  all  cases,  sufficiently  defined. 

With  this  largo  number  of  people  employed,  and  producing,  as 
they  do  annually,  mineral  wealth  to  the  value  of  30,000,0001.  sterling, 
it  is  astonishing  that  no  efrectivo  system  of  education  has  taken  root 
in  this  country,  which  can  be  regarded  as  possessing  the  requisites  of 
mining  schools.  There  must  be  some  strange  prejudices  lurking  in 
the  popular  mind,  or  this  state  of  things  would  cease  to  be. 

The  English  language  is  poor  in  technological  literature  of  any 
kind,  and  poorest  of  all  in  its  literature  relating  to  mines,  minerals, 
and  metallurgy.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  we  are  a 
working,  and  not  a writing,  people.  There  are  but  two  weekly 
journals  of  any  note  devoted  to  mining,  these  are  ‘ The  Mining 
Journal,’  and  ‘ The  Colliery  Guardian,’  and  there  is  one  small  monthly 
magazine,  ‘ The  Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine.’  These  are  the  only 
representatives  of  our  very  important  industries.  If  anyone  inquires 
for  a work  on  British  Mining,  we  ore  compelled  to  confess  that  there 
is  no  such  book  in  the  English  language. 

In  the  Gorman  and  the  French  languages  there  arc  many  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  mines  and  metallurgy,  and  to  these  wo  must  bo 
indebted  for  much  of  our  information.  The  best  papers  indeed,  on 
several  metalliferous  mining  processes,  as  carried  forward  in  this 
country,  are  those  of  M.  Moiscnct,  which  were  published  in  the 
‘Annales  des  Mines.’*  Many  valuable  papers  on  our  mines  and 
mining  machinery,  and  many  of  the  highest  character  on  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ‘ Hevue  Univorsello  des 
Mines,  &c.’t  It  is  not  a pleasant  thing  to  acknowledge  our  poverty, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  our  several  industries  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  attention  of  such  journalists  as 
those  who  conduct  the  two  works  which  we  have  named.  In  the 
‘ Bevne  Universelle’  occurs  an  admirable  paper  by  M.  S.  Jordan,  on 
the  mines  and  metallurgical  industries  of,  France.  From  this  we 
leam  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  France  amounts  to  15,300,000 
tons,  while  the  production  is  only  9,400,000  tons,  yet  this  is  an 


* * Anncles  dea  Mines : ou  Recueil  de  Memoirea  sur  I'ExpIoitation  dea  Mines, 
et  sur  lea  Sciences  et  lea  Arta  qui  s’y  rapportent'  Paris:  Dunod. 

t ‘ Kevue  Universelle  des  Mints,  de  la  Mitallurgie,  des  Travaux  publics,  des 
Sciences  et  des  Arts  appliques  ik  I'lndustrie,’  Sous  la  Direction  de  M.  Cb.  De 
Cuyper,  Paris  et  Lirge  : Noblot  et  Baudry. 
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increase  of  4,500,000  tons  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  production  of 
pig-iron  in  18(52  was  1,053,000  tons,  which  was  double  the  quantity 
m^o  in  France  six  years  previously.  Our  space  will  not  tdlow  of 
our  quoting  from  the  papers  by  A.  Burat,  £.  BMo,  and  others  on  the 
special  subjects  which  I^ong  to  this  division  of  our  Chronicle.  We 
cannot,  however,  refirain  from  directing  our  mining  engineers  to  a 
“ Note  sur  quelques  perfoctionnements  introduits  dans  I'exploitation 
des  Mines,”  par  Jules  Havrez,  which  appears  in  the  August  part  of 
the  ‘ llevuo  Universelle.’  It  apjxiars  to  us  to  offer  many  valuable 
suggestions,  by  which  they  might  profit.  The  “ Etudes  sur  I’Acier,” 
by  M.  de  Cizancout,  in  the  ‘ Annales  des  Minos,’  is  a communication 
deserving  the  attention  of  our  metallurgists.  Ib'ofessor  Bivot  has  an 
instructive  memoir  on  the  ‘ Veins  of  Argentiferous  Galena’  of  Yialas 
(Lozere).  To  our  miners  this  paper  should  be  a model,  upon  which 
they  might  build  a record  of  their  own  experiences. 

In  the  report  recently  published  of  the  progress  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Logan,  there 
is  much  matter  of  especial  mineralogical  interest.  The  chapters 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  “ mineral  species”  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  They  make  ns  acquainted  with  several  modified 
conditions  of  known  minerals,  and  with  a few  which  appear  to  be  new 
varieties.  Amongst  the  metallic  minerals  which  have  been  discovered 
in  such  quantities  as  to  give  them  a commercial  value  wo  find 
nickel  and  cobalt,  chromic  iron,  iron  ores  in  considerable  variety, 
copper,  load,  silver,  and  gold.  The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  has  been 
foimd  in  great  abundance,  this  valuable  mineral  giving  72‘4  parts  of 
iron,  and  27'6  parts  of  oxygen.  A satisfactory  description  of  the  lead 
and  copper  mines  of  Canada  is  given  by  the  Geological  Surveyors.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  interesting  and  important  if  the  present  rate 
of  production  had  been  ascertained.  As  Canada  is  destined  to  become 
a great  mineral-producing  coimtry,  the  progress  of  its  economic  geology 
would  have  formed  a very  appropriate  addendum  to  the  report  on  its 
scientific  geology.* 

Gold  occurs  in  this  colony,  both  in  veins  and  in  the  drift.  Some 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  auriferous  deposits  may  bo  formed  from  the 
lollowing  quotation It  has  been  shown  that  the  washing  of  the 
ground  over  an  area  of  one  acre,  and  with  an  average  depth  of  two  feet, 
equal  to  87,120  cubic  feet,  gave  in  round  numbers  about  5,000  penny- 
weights of  gold,  or  1 grains  to  the  cubic  foot,  which  is  equal  to 
1}  grain  of  gold  to  the  bushel.”  Several  other  minerals  useful  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures  are  succinctly  noticed,  and  the  occurrence  of 
plumbago  especially  described,  this  mineral  occurring  in  a state  of 
considerable  purity. 

A very  interesting  description  of  the  production  of  the  bitumens, 
especially  of  the  petroleum  of  Gasp6,  is,  at  the  present  time,  important. 

• ‘Geological  Surveyor  Canada.  Report  of  Progress  from  its  Commencement 
to  1 S63,  illustrated  by  498  Woodcuts  in  tho  Text,  and  accompanied  by  an  Atlas 
of  Maps  and  Sections.’  Officers  of  tho  Survey — fiir  William  laigan,  Alexander 
Murray,  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  and  £.  Billings.  Montreal ; Dawson  Brokers.  London : 
Bailliere. 
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The  wells  of  this  district  are  chiefly  in  an  area  of  about  fonr  sqnaro 
miles  in  the  first  throe  ranges  of  Enniskillen.  When  these  wells  have 
been  opened,  the  jKjtrolcnm  has  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  con- 
stituting what  are  called  “ flovving  wells.”  One  of  these,  which  was 
simk  to  a depth  of  about  200  feet,  is  said  to  have  yielded,  when  first 
oiMjnod,  not  less  than  2,000  barrels  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Enniskillen  petroleum  wells  have  produced  as  follows  from  the  time 
of  their  opening  : — 


Previous  to  July  31,  18G1  . . . 6,.'i29 

Half-year  ending  January  31,  1862  . 6,246 

Do.  do.  July  31,  1602  . . 2.'5,-64 

Do.  do.  January  31,  1863  . &7,0‘>0 

For  the  month  of  February  1863  . . 8,874 


Number  of  barrels  of  40  gallons  each  . 103,463 

Giving  a total  yield  of  4,138,520  gallons. 

Other  districts  are  named  from  which  petroleum  can  bo  obtained, 
although  as  yet  the  quantities  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  produced  are 
uncertain,  as  no  sufficient  exploration  has  been  mode. 

This  Report,  extending  to  980  pages,  is  a valuable  contribution  to 
our  scientific  literature. 

M.  Damour  has  communicated  a paper  to  the  Aeademie  dee  Sciences 
on  the  “ Density  of  Zircons.”  Ho  has  given  a long  list  of  these  pre- 
cious stones  which  ho  has  examined.  Wo  select  the  results  obtained 
in  a few  instances  only,  as  showing  the  variation  of  density  to  which 
they  are  subject : — 


The  Zircon  of  Ceylon — green  colour  , 4'043 

Do.  of  India— blue  tint  . . 4‘.596 

Do.  of  Hrevig — brown  . . . 4'613 

Do.  of  the  Ural — yellow  brown  . 4 669 


The  indices  of  refraction  are  shown  to  vary  in  these  minerals  with 
their  density.* 

A mctcorolito  found  near  Louvain,  in  Belgium,  has  been  examined 
by  M.  Pisani,  and  found  to  contain — 

Nickelliferous  iron,  with  tin  and  traces  of  phosphorus  8‘67 


Pyrites 6'06 

Chromate  of  iron 0'71 

Silicates  84'28 


99-72 

A full  account  of  this  stone  was  communicated  to  the  Aeademie  Royale 
de  Belgique,  and  will  be  found  in  their  Transactions.  The  Aeademie 
des  Sciences  of  Vienna  has  also  been  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
meteoric  masses.  M.  Haidingor  described  the  occurrence  of  meteoric 
iron  found  at  Tucson,  in  the  territory  of  Avezana,  United  States ; and 
read  a communication  on  a meteoroRto  observed  at  Vienna  on  the  10th 

* ‘ L'Institut : Journal  Univerael  dcs  Scicnco,’  January  20,  1864. 
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of  August.* * * §  M.  Gustav  Rose  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Berlin  notices  of  six  aerolites.'!' 

M.  Henry  Sainte-Claire  Deville  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a new  mineral  found  by  M.  Breithaupt  in  Green- 
land, and  to  which  he  has  given  tlie  name  of  Carphosidcrite.^  This 
mineral  is  very  rare,  and  it  was  supposed  by  E.  Harkort  to  be  a sub- 
phosphate  of  the  hydrate  of  iron  ; but  Deville  says  : — “ After  the  study 
which  1 have  made  of  carphosiderite,  I am  able  to  say  that  it  is  a sub- 
sulphate  of  the  peroxyde  of  hydrate  of  iron  mixed  with  sand  and  a little 
gypsum.” 

An  interesting  paper  has  reached  us  on  “ The  Gems  of  Australia,” 
read  before  the  Itoyal  Society  of  Victoria,  by  Dr.  Bleasdale.  From 
this  wo  Icam  that  the  foUowing  gems  have  been  found  in  our  important 
colony : § — Diamonds,  sapphires,  ruby,  topazes,  beryls,  garnets,  opals, 
amethysts,  and  jaspers.  The  ruby,  of  which  one  only  has  been  found, 
alone  requires  notice.  It  was  found  in  Queensland,  “ and  cut  in  Mel- 
bourne by  Mr.  Spink,  and  turned  out  to  be  a star  ruby,  of  good  size 
and  great  beauty.  This  stone  is,  I think,  new.  It  belongs  to  the 
Astcrias,  but  instead  of  ha-ving  a floating  star  of  six  rays  of  white  light, 
it  has  a fixed  star  of  six  black  rays  in  a deep  blue  groimd.” 

Dr.  Bleasdale  offers  some  very  sensible  suggestions  on  the  importance 
of  instructing  the  gold  miners  in  a knowledge  of  precious  stones,  and 
of  forming  a good  collection  of  them  in  the  local  museums. 

We  conclude  our  chronicle  of  mineralogy  by  drawing  attention  to 
a machine  recently  patenteil  (of  which  a working  model  is  exhibited 
in  Liverpool),  for  the  reduction  of  “ charcoal  and  other  friable  sub- 
stances to  fine  or  impalpable  powder,  particularly  applicable  to  the 
manufacture  of  a substitute  for  lampblack.”  The  apparatus  is  of  the 
simplest  kind,  consisting  in  the  main  of  cylindrical  vessels,  into  which 
the  material  to  be  reduced  is  placed  along  with  a great  number  of  small 
balls  or  spheres  of  iron,  glass,  stone,  &c.,  to  which  rotary  motion  is 
then  imimrtcd  at  any  s]>eed  required. 

The  inventor  claims  for  his  machine  the  power  to  reduce  a great 
variety  of  substances  to  an  impalpable  powder,  as  fine  as  lampblMk  ; 
and  amongst  those  named  in  the  specification  of  patent  are,  colouring 
earths,  barytes,  marble,  bloodstone,  litharge,  emery,  gums,  pepper,  &c. 

The  invention  is  a Swedish  one,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lee, 
16,  Leeds  Street,  Liverpool,  who  exhibits  the  working  model. 

Although  tho  well-determined  processes  of  metallurgy  leave  us 
nothing  in  tho  way  of  progress  to  record,  our  metal  manufactures 
appear  to  advance  with  great  rapidity.  Our  attention  has  been  directed 
to  a now  process  for  drawing  steel  tubes,  which  is  now  exciting  consi- 
derable interest.  Tho  following  description,  which  is  most  exact,  we 
borrow  from  ‘ The  Times  ’ newspaper : — 

• See  ‘ L’lnstitut,'  February  17,  1864. 

t See  ‘ Lea  Mondes,’  February  11,  1864. 

j Breithaupt  in  Schweiger's  Journal,  B<1.  L.  8.  314. 

§ See  also  Dicker's  ‘ Mining  Record  and  Guide  to  the  Gold  Mines  of  Victoria,' 
December  24,  1863. 
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“ Steel  tubes  are  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  our  hardware  manu- 
facture. They  are  very  costly  to  produce,  and  very  unequal  in  their 
tenacity  when  they  are  turned  out,  the  weld,  when  the  tube  is  joined  down 
the  middle,  always  proving  its  weakest  and  dmost  its  unsafe  part.  Steel 
wires,  liowever,  of  any  thickness  or  of  any  fineness,  are  drawn  every  day, 
and  by  a very  simple  development  of  the  same  process  a machine  has  been 
invented  by  which  steel  tubes  of  any  thickness  or  iutei-nal  diameter  can  bo 
produced  with  tlic  same  certainty.  In  a few  words,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
new  method  consists  of  substituting  the  slow,  cqtial,  but  irresistible  force 
of  hydraulic  pressure  for  the  ordinarily  rapid  but  somowliat  uncertain 
steam  power  of  the  wire-drawer's  bench.  The  whole  machinery  consists 
of  a hydraulic  press,  with  double  cylinders  placed  vis-d-vis  with  a single 
piston,  which  as  it  leaves  one  cylinder  enters  the  other,  and  which,  at  its 
junction  between  the  two,  carries  a powerful  collar  or  flange  of  iron.  To 
this  flange  the  steel  tube  to  be  drawn  out  is  secured  in  a die  or  gauge  of 
the  requisite  shajre,  while  down  inside  the  tube  itself  passes  a steel  rod, 
which  fits  into  the  circle  of  the  die  or  gauge,  just  allowing  the  requisite 
aperture  round  its  circumference  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  tul>e  drawn 
over  it.  Thus,  when  once  the  machine  is  set  in  motion  by  its  pump,  the 
tube,  held  by  its  outer  collar,  is  slowly  drawn  over  the  inner  rod,  which, 
according  to  its  thickness,  reduces  the  tube  by  pressure  against  the  outer 
die  to  any  fineness,  and  therefore  to  any  length  that  may  bo  required. 
Several  tubes  were  thus  drawn  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  a number  of 
engineers  and  scientific  gentlemen  at  Mr.  Almond’s  works.  Willow  Walk, 
Bermondsey  ; and  the  results,  both  as  to  the  mechanical  trueness  of  the 
tube  and  its  ixjrfect  homogeneousness  throughout,  were  in  the  very  highest 
degree  satisfactory.  Nor  is  it  circular  tubes  only  that  can  bo  drawn  by 
this  process.  By  altering  the  shape  of  the  outer  die  and  inner  rod  to 
square,  triangular,  or  octagon,  the  same  form  of  tube  is  produced  with 
equal  cei-taiiity  and  equal  strenffth,  though  in  order  to  avoid  distrc-ssing  the 
metal  it  is  only  reduced  of  an  inch  at  each  jjassage  through  the  machine. 
The  movement  is  so  slow  that  the  tube  comes  out  almost  cold,  yet  burnished 
hke  the  finest  steel  inside  and  out.  The  great  pre.ssure,  however,  to  which 
it  is  •subjected  has  a tendency  to  harden  the  metal,  so  that  when  many 
reductions  of  size  are  neces.sary,  it  has  to  undergo  annealing  to  keep  it  at 
the  required  toughness.  After  being  drawn  to  whatever  shape  or  length 
is  required,  the  finished  tube  can  be  tempered  up  to  any  degree  of  hai'tl- 
ness,  or  annealed  down  to  its  strongest  stage  of  toughness  as  may  be 
wanted.  The  whole  process  is  neither  an  invention  nor  a discovery,  but 
simply  a most  valuable  develoj)ment  of  our  present  moans  of  manufacture.” 

We  understand  that  there  are  scarcely  any  limits  to  the  sizes  of  which 
the  tubes  can  bo  drawn.  Within  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  our 
engineers,  drawn-steel  tubes  can  now  be  su2)plicd. 
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VI.  OPTICS. 

Sings  tho  beautiful  rcseorcbos  of  Faraday  on  gold-leaf,  the  relation  of 
metals  to  light  has  scarcely  met  with  the  attention  which  so  important 
a subject  deserves.  M.  G.  Quincke  has  recently  published*  an  elabo- 
rate investigation  on  tho  optical  properties  of  metals.  We  have  not 
space  even  fur  an  analysis  of  this  long  paper,  but  we  will  mention  a 
few  of  the  most  important  results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Plates  of 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum  were  employed,  so  thin  as  to  bo  transparent, 
and  these  were  examined  in  the  same  way  as  other  transparent  bodies. 
When  light  falls  upon  a thick  plate  of  metal  it  penetrates  to  a depth 
whieh  is  about  as  great  as  the  length  of  an  undulation,  tho  so-called 
metallic  lustre  being  produced  by  tbe  conjoint  action  of  the  exteriorly 
and  interiorly  reflected  or  dispersed  light.  Tho  velocity  of  light  through 
metals  is  one  of  tho  subjects  studied  by  the  author,  and  he  has  obtained, 
in  tho  course  of  this  investigation,  tho  remarkable  result  that  light  travels 
faster  through  gold  and  silver  than  through  a vacuum.  But  Faraday 
has  shown  tliat  silver  and  gold  films  occur  in  different  modifications, 
and  M.  Quincke  finds  that  gold  and  silver  metallic  plates,  through 
which  light  passes  with  a greater  velocity  than  through  air,  may 
become  spontaneously  altered  by  simple  standing,  so  as  to  transmit 
light  with  less  velocity  than  it  is  transmitted  by  air.  In  tho  cose  of 
platinum  it  was  always  found  that  tho  light  passed  through  with 
less  velocity  than  through  air.  Tho  ordinary  polished  silver  and  gold 
possess  the  same  character  as  that  modification  of  these  metals  which 
transmits  light  with  tho  greater  velocity.  Their  refracting  indices  are 
therefore  loss  than  unity. 

Tho  second  part  of  Eirchhoff* s researches  on  tho  solar  spectrum 
and  the  spectra  of  the  chemical  elements,  translated  by  H.  G.  Roscoe, 
F.R.S.,t  has  just  been  published.  It  completes  tho  Professor’s  survey 
of  tho  solar  spectrum,  and  contains  two  plates,  one  extending  from  A 
to  D,  and  the  other  beginning  at  tho  jmint  where  tho  second  plate  in 
tho  former  publication  ended,  and  extending  as  far  as  G.  Tbe  actual  ob- 
servations have  been  taken  by  M.  K.  Hofmann,  a pupil  of  Professor 
KirchhofiTs,  his  own  eyesight  having  been  too  much  injured  by  his 
previous  observations  to  allow  bim  to  continue  tho  investigation.  The 
new  metals  examined  consist  of  potassium,  nibidium,  lithium,  cerium, 
lanthanum,  didymium.  platinum,  palladium,  and  on  alloy  of  iridium  and 
ruthenium.  These  additional  observations  have  not  yielded  any  new 
information  respecting  tho  constituents  of  tho  solar  ataosphere ; they 
have,  however,  confirmed  the  results  of  the  previous  examination. 
Potassium,  which  was  formerly  considered  to  give  lines  identical  with 
some  in  tho  solar  spectrum,  now  appears  to  be  absent  from  that  lumi- 
nary ; a few  coincidences  have  also  been  observed  in  tho  spectra  of 
strontium  and  cadmium,  but  their  number  is  too  small  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  these  metals  are  present  in  tho  sun's  atmosphere. 

• ‘ Poggt'udorff  9 Annalen,'  vol.  cxix.  part  3. 

t Marmillan  and  Co. 
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The  plates  are  lithographed  in  ink  of  different  tintsj  and  form  as 
perfect  a representation  of  the  spectrom  lines  as  it  seems  possible  to 
obtain. 

M.  Van  der  Willigen  has  communicated  • the  results  of  some  deter- 
minations of  the  indices  of  refraction  of  twelve  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum  for  distilled  water.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
secure  accuracy,  and  the  readings  have  Wn  taken  to  one  second.  Wo 
give  the  results  for  the  oiglit  Fraunhofer  rays : — ■ 


A 1-32899 

B 1-33048 

C 1-33122 

D 1-33307 

E 1.33527 

F 1-33720 

G 1-34065 

H 1-34350 


A very  interesting  experiment  in  spectrum  analysis  has  been  de- 
scribed by  M.  Louis  Grandeau.-f  During  a stormy  night  he  arranged 
a spectroscope  at  his  window,  so  that  the  lightning  could  illuminate  one- 
half  of  the  slit,  whilst  one  of  Geissler’s  nitrogen  vacuum  tubes  was  send- 
ing its  light  in  through  the  other  half  of  the  slit.  A small  quantity  of 
vapour  of  water  which  remained  in  the  nitrogen  tube  at  the  time  it  was 
prepared  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  chaiacteristic  ray  of  hydrogen 
superposed  on  the  nitrogen  rays.  M:  Grandeau  was  able  for  an  hour,  at 
intervals  of  about  five  minutes,  to  observe  the  spectrum  of  the  light- 
ning, the  general  appearance  of  which  at  first  sight  recalled  that  of 
the  electric  spark ; but  on  closer  observation  he  soon  noticed  in  the 
spectrum  of  almost  every  flash  the  coincidence  of  a certain  number  of 
the  rays  of  its  spectnun  with  those  of  the  spectra  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen.  This  is  easily  understood  when  we  remember  that  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid  are  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
discharge. 

The  solar  radiation  has  long  been  supposed  to  exercise  a marked  - 
action  upon  all  bodies  exposed  to  its  influence.  The  difference 
observed  between  plants  which  have  grown  exposed  to  its  full  power, 
and  others  which  have  received  but  a limited  share  of  its  action,  is 
generally  very  great.  M.  Bourgeois  has  lately  made  some  observa- 
tions on  meadow  grass,  part  of  which  w-as  fully  exposed  to  sunshine, 
whilst  the  other  part  was  grown  in  a shady  spot.  After  it  had 
been  converted  into  hay,  that  portion  which  had  had  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun  was  greedily  eaten  by  some  horses,  whilst  they  refused  to 
touch  that  which  had  been  grown  in  the  shade.  Upon  subjecting  the 
two  kinds  to  distillation  by  steam  the  sunned  portion  was  found  to  be 
much  richer  in  odoriferous  principle  than  the  other.  These  experi- 
ments show  that  other  evils  brides  actual  paucity  of  crop  spring  from 
a dull  cloudy  summer  and  autumn,  whilst  sunshine,  besides  increasing 

• ‘ Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad^mie  das  Pays  Baa.’ 

t ‘Practical  Instructioiis  in  Spectrum  Amtlysis.'  Paris  : Mallet  Bacliclier. 
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the  actual  yield  per  acre,  causes  it  to  grow  of  a much  better  quality. 
Tliero  is  no  doubt  that  whut  is  here  shown  to  bo  the  case  with  grass 
holds  good  equally  with  cereal  and  other  croi>s. 

A lifetime  might  bo  spent  in  investigating  the  mysteries  hidden  in 
a bee-hive,  and  still  half  of  the  secrets  would  be  undiscovered.  Tho 
formation  of  the  cell  has  long  been  a celebrated  problem  for  tho 
mathematician,  whilst  the  chiuigcs  which  the  lioncy  undergoes  offers 
at  least  an  equal  interest  to  tho  chemist.  Everyone  knows  what  houey 
is  like  when  fresh  from  the  comb.  It  is  a clear  yellow  syrup,  without 
a trace  of  solid  sugar  in  it.  Upon  standing,  however,  it  gradually 
assumes  a crystalline  appearance — it  candieg,  as  tho  saying  is — and 
ultimately  becomes  a solid  miuss  of  sugar. 

It  has  not  been  suspected  that  this  ehiuigo  was  due  to  a photographic 
action — that  tho  same  agent  which  alters  tho  molecular  arrangement 
of  tho  iodide  of  silver  on  tho  excited  collodion  plate,  and  determines 
the  formations  of  cam2)lior  and  iodine  crystals  in  a bottle,  also  causes 
the  syrupy  honey  to  assume  a crystalline  form.  This,  however,  is  tho 
case.  M.  Scheibler*  has  enclosed  honey  in  stoppered  flasks,  some  of 
which  he  has  kept  in  perfect  darkness,  whilst  others  have  been  exposed 
to  the  light.  Tlie  invariable  result  has  been  that  the  sunned  portion 
raj)idly  crystallizes,  whilst  that  kept  in  the  dark  has  remained  perfectly 
liquid.  Wo  now  see  why  bees  are  so  careful  to  wojk  in  j)crfeet  dark- 
ness, and  why  they  are  so  careful  to  obscure  tho  glass  windows  which 
arc  sometimes  placed  in  their  hives.  The  existence  of  their  young 
depends  on  the  liquidity  of  the  saccharine  footl  presented  to  them,  and 
if  light  were  allowed  access  to  this  the  synip  would  gradually  acquire  a 
more  or  less  solid  consistency ; it  w’ould  si-al  up  the  cells,  and  in  all 
probability  prove  fatal  to  the  inmates  of  tho  hive. 

The  Maguesimu  Light  is  gnidually  attracting  more  and  more  at- 
tention, as  there  appears  to  be  a probability  of  the  metal  being  ob- 
tained at  a reasonable  j)riee.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Professor  Roscoe  exliibitcd  tho 
light  emitted  liy  biuuiing  a portion  of  a tine  specimen  of  pure  mag- 
nesium wire,  one  inch  in  diameter.  In  a memoir  on  the  subject  by 
Professors  Bunscui  and  Roscoe,  they  show'  that  a burning  magnesium 
wire  0'27D  inch  thick  evolves  ns  much  light  as  74  stcarine  cimdlcs, 
6 to  the  pound.  In  one  minute  about  T2  grammes  of  magnesimn 
would  be  burnt,  and  in  10  hours  about  7'2  grammes  or  a little  over  2 
ounces.  In  order  to  produce  the  si\me  light  with  the  candles  ft>r  10 
hours,  there  would  have  to  bo  burnt  about  20  lb.  of  stcarine,  so  that  could 
magnesium  w ire  be  produced  at  a few'  shiUings  per  ounce  our  houses 
might  at  once  be  illuminated  by  this  easily  managed  and  intensely 
powerful  light. 

A good  photometric  process,  easy  of  application,  and  tolerably  ac- 
curate in  its  results,  is,  and  perhaps  will  long  remain,  a desideratum. 
One  of  tho  best  which  has  come  under  our  notice  has  just  been  devised 
by  M.  Z.  Roussiu  ; he  dissolves  equal  parts  of  dry  perehloridc  of  iron 

• ■ Journ.  do  Pharm.  et  dc  Cldmic,’  1803. 
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and  nitroprnsside  of  sodium  in  ten  times  their  weight  of  water,  and  in 
this  maimer  forms  u liijuid  which  is  highly  sensitive  to  light,  deposing 
Prussian  blue  .os  a precipitate  under  the  iniluciice  of  luminous  action, 
whilst  it  remains  quite  clear  in  darkness.  Ho  thoreforo  prepares  this 
liquid  in  obscurity,  and  takes  its  specific  gravity.  After  exposure  to 
the  light  he  filters  olf  the  precipitated  Prussian  blue,  and  again  takes 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  clear  liquid.  It  will  of  course  have  dimin- 
ished in  density  by  the  amount  of  solid  matter  sepai-ated,  and  the 
difference  between  its  former  and  latter  specific  gravity  will  represent 
the  chemical  action,  the  numbers  obtained  varying  directly  with  the 
intensity  of  the  light. 

The  Electric  Light  apiiears  to  have  permanently  taken  its  place 
amongst  theatrical  properties.  In  Paris,  where  moi-e  attention  is 
paid  to  scenic  effects  than  in  this  country,  the  celebrated  <qffician 
Dubosc([  has  devised  some  marvellous  imitations  both  of  lightning  and 
of  the  rainbow.  The  former  is  obtained  by  a concave  mirror,  in  the 
focus  of  which  are  the  two  carbi>u  poles  of  a powerful  battery  nearly 
in  contact,  and  so  adjusted  that  w hen  the  mirror  is  rapidly  moved  in  tho 
hand  tho  polos  are  caused  to  touch  for  a brief  interval,  and  flasli  a daz- 
zling be.am  of  light  across  tho  stage.  The  zigzag  efl'eet  of  lightning,  and 
its  peculiar  blue  c(dour,  ore  very  perfectly  imitated  by  this  means.  But 
more  wonderful  than  this  is  the  rainbow.  In  tho  representation  of  tho 
opei-.i  of  3/oise  it  is  requisite  in  tho  first  net  to  introduce  a rainbow, 
and  tliis  has  hitherto  been  effected  either  by  painting  or  by  prryectiug 
the  imago  on  tho  scene  from  a magic  lantern  by  means  of  a coloui'cd 
slide.  In  tho  latter  case  the  stage  had  to  bo  diukeued  in  order  to  allow 
the  rainbow  to  bo  seen,  and  this  of  course  destroyed  the  illusion.  M. 
Duboseq,  by  a hap|)y  modification  of  bis  spectnun  apparatus,  and  by 
employing  a curved  in.stead  of  a straight  slit,  and  a small-angled  luisin, 
has  succeeded  in  projecting  the  veiy  brilliant  electric  spectrum  on  the 
scene,  with  tho  proper  curvature  and  the  identiciJ  coloius  of  the  real 
rainbow,  and  this  of  such  a vividness  that  it  is  plainly  visible  in  tho 
full  light  of  the  stage.  In  these  days  of  sensation-spcctaolcs  wo  fool 
eontident  that  a real  rainbow  on  the  stage  would  attract  (juite  as  crowded 
houses  as  a “ tremendous  header,”  and  it  is  somewhat  8ur))risiug  that 
no  manager  thought  of  introducing  so  novel  lui  effect  last  Christmas. 

If  mu’  Continental  neighbours  have  not  yet  supplied  us  with  all 
their  electric  ofiects,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  make  full  use  of  tho 
Dirksian  ghost,  which  has  so  long  reigned  imrivalled  at  tho  Polytechnic 
under  the  energetic  management  of  tho  director,  Mr.  Pepper.  In  the 
last  act  of  the  ‘ Secret  Je  Mieii  Aiirore,’  as  performed  at  the  Theittre 
Imperial  du  Chiitelct,  tho  ghost  of  Conyers  is  made  to  confront  his 
assassin.  Softy,  with  incorporeal  Isink-notcs  in  his  hand,  and  poetic  jus- 
tice is  supposed  to  be  ovenged  by  tho  horror  which  seizes  the  murderer 
when  he  finds  himself  unable  to  grasp  them.  But  tbc  head-quarters  of  tho 
ghostly  illusion  are  at  the  Seancee  of  M.Bobin,  perhaps  the  most  scientific 
of  modem  followers  of  Cagliostro.  In  availing  himself  of  tho  now  wcU- 
known  machinery  necessary  to  prmluce  the  ghost  iUusion,  he  combines 
the  experience  of  a wizard  with  the  appliances  of  a nuui  of  science,  and 
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succeeds  in  producing  some  of  the  most  startling  illusions  of  the  day. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  instruct  his  audience,  but  candidly  tells  them 
that  he  is  going  to  employ  the  whole  of  his  complicated  electrical, 
voltaic,  and  optical  machinery  to  deceive  their  eyes  and  to  astonish 
them.  No  one  can  say  that  he  does  not  succeed  in  both  these  attempts. 
His  scene  of  “ the  violin  of  Paganini,”  and  the  one  in  which  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  struggling  in  the  embrace  of  death,  are  perhajM  the 
most  real  illusions  which  have  ever  been  brought  before  the  public. 


Vn.  HEAT. 

The  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  has  been  one 
of  the  great  triumphs  of  modern  times.  The  numerical  relations  have 
been  obtained  by  many  experimenters,  but  the  methods  have  been 
liable  to  very  great  errors  of  manipulation.  One  of  the  most  acenrato 
series  of  determinations  has  just  been  completed  by  MM.  Trcsca  and 
liaboulaye.*  The  principle  upon  which  they  work  is  to  allow  a given 
volume  of  air  to  expand,  and  then  to  measure  the  amoxmt  of  heat  which 
it  has  absorbed  daring  the  operation.  Into  a reservoir  holding  3*28 
cubic  metres,  air  is  forced  until  it  has  a pressure  of  throe  atmospheres. 
A mercury  gauge  is  connected  with  the  receiver,  and  a float  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  mercury  registers  mechanically  its  exact  height 
at  any  given  moment.  This  is  effected  by  having  connected  with  the 
float  a needle-point  pressing  against  a sheet  of  glaw  which  is  blackened 
with  smoko,  and  carried  horizontally  furwai^  by  clockwork.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  variations  in  height  of  the  mercury  column 
communicating  a vertical  movement  to  the  needle,  whilst  the  glass 
screen  is  carried  forward  horizontally,  the  resulting  mark  will  be  a 
diagonal  varying  in  curvature  with  the  variation  of  height  of  the  mer- 
cury gauge.  The  exact  height  of  the  mercury  column  can,  therefore, 
be  ascertained  at  any  desired  moment. 

The  reservoir  being  filled  with  pure  dry  air  at  a pressure  of  three 
atmospheres,  and  the  mercury  column  being  stationary,  the  needle- 
point registering  a perfectly  straight  line  on  the  screen,  a stopcock  is 
opened  and  air  is  allowed  to  nmh  out  for  a certain  time,  say  five 
seconds ; it  is  then  closed.  As  soon  as  the  air  commences  to  rush  out, 
and  the  gaseous  mass  suddenly  expands,  its  pressure  diminishes,  and 
the  needle-point  consequently  gives  a downward  oblique  mark  on  the 
glass  plate.  But  in  expanding,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  sinks,  and 
when  the  stopcock  is  closed  the  remaining  gas  in  the  reservoir  has  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  reservoir  itself  or  the  surrounding  bodies. 
The  mercury  gauge,  therefore,  stands  at  a lower  point  than  it  other- 
wise would,  had  the  temperature  remained  uniform. 

Upon  closing  the  stopcock,  the  gas,  absorbing  heat  from  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  gradually  regains  its  original  temperature,  and  the  mer- 
cury gauge  commences  to  raise  the  needle-point,  registering  an  upward 
curve  imtil  the  temperature  is  in  equilibrimu ; it  then  registers  a straight 
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lino  once  more.  Another  obaerration  is  now  taken,  and  this  is 
repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times ; the  mean  result  being 
capable  of  any  degree  of  accuracy  according  to  the  number  of  observa- 
tions from  which  it  is  deduced.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reservoir  and 
mercury  gauge  constitute  a gigantic  air  thermometer,  and  the  method 
of  registration  is  capable  of  giving  the  most  minute  variations  of  tem- 
perature. The  amount  of  toork  done  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
gas  has  a fixed  value  in  thermometric  degrees,  and  the  tracings  on  the 
glass  plate  hold  all  the  data  required  to  give  the  exact  numerical 
relation  between  the  two.  Wo  will  not  follow  our  authors  into  the 
details  of  their  calculations,  but  will  state  from  the  results  of  their 
investigation,  that  the  number  476  formerly  used  must  be  changed  for 
that  of  433,  which  is  near  that  given  by  the  labours  of  M.  Scguin  and 
Mr.  Joule.  From  the  method  of  operating,  and  the  largo  scale  upon 
which  the  work  has  boon  conducted,  there  is  every  probability  of  this 
number  being  very  near  the  truth. 

In  our  last  Chronicles  of  Science  we  gave  a short  notice  of  a new 
gas-furnace  by  Mr.  U.  Gore,  of  Birmingham.  The  same  principle  has 
since  been  applied  upon  a much  larger  magnitude,  and  furnaces  on  a 
commercial  scale  ore  now  in  use  at  the  electro-plate  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Elkington,  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere.  These  larger  furnaces, 
08  at  present  constructed,  are  capable  of  melting  about  400  ounces  of 
silver,  copper,  gold,  German-silver,  or  if  desirable,  even  cast-iron.  The 
amount  of  coal-gas  consumed  varying  from  300  to  400  cubic  feet  per 
hour. 

With  a consumption  of  360  cubic  feet  per  hour,  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained  ; — 266  ounces  of  sterling  silver  were  per- 
fectly melted  within  25  minutes  from  the  period  of  lighting  the  gas  in 
the  cold  furnace,  and  the  metal  was  sufficiently  hot  to  cast  for  rolling  in 
20  more  minutes.  A second  quantity  of  266  ounces  of  the  same  metal 
was  then  introduced  and  was  perfectly  melted  in  11  minutes,  with  a 
consumption  of  66  cubic  feet  of  gas,  value  2d.,  the  price  of  gas  being 
2s.  8d.  per  1,000  feet ; in  a further  period  of  15  minutes  the  meted 
was  sufficiently  hot  to  cast  for  rolling.  A quantity  (116  ounces)  of 
German-silver  was  then  introduced  and  melted  in  16  minutes,  and, 
after  28  minutes’  longer  heating,  various  highly-figured  articles  were 
cast  from  it  in  a most  perfect  manner.  In  a subsequent  operation  460 
ounces  of  silver  were  melted  in  about  the  same  time,  and  with  an 
expenditure  of  scarcely  more  gas  than  was  reejuired  to  molt  266  ounces. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  tkis  furnace  are  much  used  by  dentists, 
jewellers,  analytical  chemists,  assayers,  cnamellers,  and  others,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  readily  fusing  silver,  gold,  copper,  glass,  and  even 
cast-iron,  without  the  aid  of  a bellows  or  lofty  chimney,  by  simply 
lighting  the  gas  ; and  the  crucible  and  its  contents  being  at  all  times 
protected  from  die  air  and  yet  perfectly  accessible  for  examination, 
stirring,  removal,  &c.  The  burners  of  the  larger-sized  furnaces  are 
formed  of  a series  of  plates  of  cast-iron,  and  may  be  readily  removed 
from  tho  furnace  and  placed  to  heat  a retort,  muffio,  reverberatory 
chamber,  or  other  apparatus,  where  intense  heat  is  required ; it  is 
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intuudod  to  apply  thorn  to  heating  stcam-boilors  and  welding  articles 
of  wronglit  iron. 

The  safety  of  tlicsc  fiiniaces,  their  rcgrilarity  and  self-supplying 
action,  and  perfect  free<lom  ti'om  dust  and  smoke,  render  them  advan- 
tageous in  cel-tain  i)roeesses,  such  as  enamelling,  aimealing,  &c.,  where 
cleanliness  and  uuifonnity  of  heat  are  required.  Their  high  degree  of 
heat  without  the  aid  of  a blast  results  from  the  very  rapid  and  perfect 
nii.xturo  of  the  air  and  gas,  and  the  combustion  being  eonse<iuently 
effected  and  concentrated  in  a very  small  space. 

To  provide  for  casts  wliore  gas  is  not  available  for  the  production 
of  these  high  tcmjicratures,  luid  a more  cleanly  and  manageable 
source  of  heat  is  required  than  that  attbrdcal  by  a coke  furnace, 
Mr.  C.  Griftui.*  has  constructed  an  oil  lamp  for  use  with  an 
artificial  blast  of  air,  which  is  not  only  as  poweiTul  in  action  as  tho 
best  gas  furnaces,  but  almost  rivals  them  in  convenience  and  economy. 
The  fuel  is  the  more  volatile  kind  of  mineral  oil  of  tho  specific  gravity 
•750 ; every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any  danger  of  explosion 
by  the  sudden  or  occidental  ignition  of  tho  vapour.  The  flame  pro- 
duced in  this  furnace  is  os  clear  as  that  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  air 
and  coal  gas,  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  smoko.  No  chimney  is 
required.  The  power  of  the  fm-nace  is  very  great : stai-ting  with  a 
furnace  quite  cold  it  will  melt  one  i)ound  of  cast-iron  in  25  minutes. 

lb.  in  30  minutes,  4 lbs.  in  45  minutes,  and  5 lbs  in  GO  minutes ; 
tho  cost  of  the  latter  oxj)crimeut  being  about  'Jd.  lor  oil.  In  all  eases 
where  gas  cannot  bo  obtained  as  a fuel  for  such  operations,  this  oil- 
lamp  furnace  cannot  foil  to  prove  of  very  great  value. 

Oxygen,  that  fierce  supporter  of  combustion  at  ordinary  pressures, 
would  have  its  energy  increased  to  an  inconceivable  extent  if  used  in 
a highly-condensed  form.  An  olwervation  of  Dr.  Frankland  has 
shown  that  imder  this  condition  a solid  mass  of  iron  is  almost  as 
inflammable  as  phosphorus  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
During  some  experiments  at  tho  Royal  Institution  he  was  condensing 
oxygen  gas  into  the  strong  iron  receiver  ot  a Natterer’s  apparatus,  and 
had  got  tho  pressure  up  to  25  atmosphcies  when  the  vessel  burst  with 
a loud  explosion,  sending  a shower  of  brilliant  sparks  in  every 
direction.  Upon  subsequent  examination  it  was  seen  that  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  tho  receiver  and  the  solid  steel  plugs  had  lieen  eaten 
away  to  tho  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  was  covered  with  a fused 
moss  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  heat  evolved  in  the  compression  had 
evidently  ignited  the  oil  used  to  lubricate  the  piston;  this  immediately 
caused  tho  combustion  of  the  iron  which,  in  the  atmosphere  of  com- 
pressed oxygen,  proceeded  with  great  intensity  ; there  can  be  scarcely 
a doubt,  the  Professor  considers,  that  had  a union  joint  not  given  way, 
and  thus  furnished  an  outlet  for  the  compressed  gas,  the  latter  would  in 
a few  seconds  more  have  converted  the  receiver  into  a most  formidable 
shell,  tho  almost  inevitable  explosion  of  which  would  have  scattered 
fragments  of  intensely-heated  and  molten  iron  in  all  directions. 

Tho  observations  of  Professor  Tyndall  on  the  physical  properties 
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of  ice,  and  the  interest  excited  t>y  his  remarkable  book  “ Heat  as  a 
Mode  of  Motion,"  hove  caused  physicists  in  other  countries  to  direct 
their  attention  to  this  subject.  Professor  Reusch,  of  Tubingen,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Tyndall,*  describes  some  observations  which  ho  has  made 
on  this  body.  A long  nai-row  plate  of  clean  ice  was  suspended  by  its 
two  ends  in  loops  of  silk,  whilst  a third  loop,  hung  from  its  centre,  bad 
a small  weight  attachod  to  it.  After  the  lapse  of  20  or  30  minutes  a 
bending  was  plainly  seen,  the  ice  comj)ortiug  itscR'  like  a jilastic  body  ; 
once  indeed  he  was  able  to  bend  a thin  lamella  of  ice  between  the  fingers 
of  both  hands.  In  preparing  these  plates  it  was  noticed  that  in  sawing 
through  ice,  the  saw  after  a time  ceases  to  act,  the  space,  between  its 
teeth  becoming  filled  with  freshly-formed  ice,  so  that  it  passed  along 
almost  without  friction  The  saw,  in  fact,  melts  through  the  ice,  the 
heat  necessary  for  that  being  the  equivalent  of  the  work  applied  to  the 
saw.  In  dividing  plaU«  of  ico  it  is  necessary  to  handle  them  like 
gloss.  If  the  convex  blade  of  a knife  be  passed  over  a piece  of  ice 
with  a certain  pressure  a sharp  crack  will  result,  and  the  plate  may  bo 
broken  in  the  direction  of  this  crack,  provided  the  temperature  of 
the  ice  and  of  the  air  be  below  0“  C.  Obviously  the  knife  acts  in  this 
imstaiice  like  a diamond,  wliieh  deprcs-scs  minute  particles  of  glass,  and 
through  the  wedge  action  of  which  a progressive  linear  cracking  is  pro- 
duced, which  renders  fracture  possible.  A mere  scratch  suffices  neither 
for  glass  nor  for  ico. 


VIII.  ELECTRICITY. 

A NEW  insulating  material  has  been  recently  imported  by  Sir  W. 
Holmes  from  Deiiieiani,  whicli  bids  fair  to  bo  a fonnidoble  rival  to 
gutta-percha.  It  is  the  dried  juice  of  the  buUet  tree  (sapota  niulleri)  and 
is  called  balata  ; it  appears  likely  to  bo  more  valuable  tlian  India-rubber 
or  gutta-percha  by  themselves,  as  it  possesses  much  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  one  and  the  ductility  of  the  other,  without  the  intractabiRty  of 
India-nibbcr,  or  the  brittleness  and  friability  of  gutta-percha,  whilst 
it  requires  a much  higher  temperature  to  melt  or  soften  it.  Since  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  Sir  W.  Holmes,  who  was  the  Commissioner  repre- 
senting the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  has  been  engaged  in  investiga- 
tions  bow  to  produce  the  material  cheaply,  and  how  to  dry  or  coagulate 
it  rapidly ; he  has  now  succeeded  so  far  as  to  warrant  the  importation 
of  steam  machinery  to  be  applied  for  its  extraction,  and  there  appears 
to  be  every  probability  that  balata  will  become  an  important  article  of 
conunerco,  supplying  the  great  want  of  the  day,  a good  insulating 
medium  for  telegrapliic  purposes.  Messrs.  Silver  & Co.  have  already 
imported  many  tons  of  it,  and  Professor  Wheatstone  is  now  investiga- 
ting its  electrical  and  insulating  properties.  Another  substitute  for 
gutta-percha,  the  juice  of  the  alstonia  scholaris,  a tree  belonging  to 
the  natund  order  apocynca,  has  been  forwarded  from  Ceylon  by  Mr. 
Ondaatjie ; it  is  stated  to  possess  the  same  properties,  and  to  bo  as 
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workable  as  gntta-percha.  It  readily  softens  when  pitanged  in  boiling 
water,  is  soluble  in  turpentine  and  chlorofonn,  receives  and  retains 
impressions  permanently,  and  is  adapted  fur  seals  to  documents. 
These  specimens  are  sent  in  response  to  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  the  discovery  of  a substitute  for  gutta-percha. 

A curious  fact  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  James  Napier*  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dynamics  of  the  galvanic  battery,  which  is  somewhat  in 
opposition  to  the  polar  theory  with  mutual  transfer  of  elements,  advo- 
cated by  Professor  Williamson.  Suppose  a vessel  divided  by  a porous 
diaphraj^  has  dissolved  in  each  division  an  equal  quantity  of  sidphate 
of  copper,  and  into  each  of  the  divisions  is  placed  a plate  of  cupper 
attached  to  the  polos  of  the  battery  which  completes  the  circuit ; now, 
by  the  polar  theory  there  should  be  a mutual  transfer  of  the  acid  and 
copper  between  the  two  divisions,  so  that  at  any  time,  if  the  current  of 
electricity  were  stopped,  the  solution  in  the  two  divisions  would  bo  the 
same  as  when  the  experiment  began.  But  in  reality  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  copper  dissolved  in  the  division  attached  to  the  zinc  end  of 
the  battery  will  be  deposited  as  metal  on  the  copper  plate  in  that  divi- 
sion, while  the  acid  element  will  be  transferred  to  the  other  division. 
But  the  copper  in  that  other  division  will  not  pass  through  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  acid,  so  that  ultimately  the  one 
division  will  have  neither  copper  nor  acid  in  solution,  whilst  the  other 
division  (that  connected  with  the  copper  end  of  the  battery)  will  have 
double  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  that  it  had  at  the 
commencement. 

The  electrical  properties  of  pyroxiline  paper  and  gun  cotton  have 
long  been  known  to  be  very  great,  but  it  has  only  lately  been  pointed 
out  by  Professors  Johnstone  and  Silliman'l' that  these  azotized  species 
of  ceUulose  are  the  most  remarkable  negative  electrics  yet  observed ; 
upon  friction  with  these,  sulphur,  hitherto  the  most  highly  negative 
electric  known,  becomes  positive. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Nassau  Jocelyn,  of  the  British  Legation, 
Turin,  for  drawing  ow  attention  to  a novel  voltaic  arrangement  devised 
by  Professor  Minutti,  of  that  city,  which,  though  essentially  based  upon 
Daniell’s  principle,  is  said  to  be  far  more  constant  and  powerful  than 
any  other  arrangement  of  that  rheomotor.  It  consists  simply  of  a 
copper  disc  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a glass  vessel  having  a gutta-percha- 
covered  wire  soldered  to  its  rim,  which  issues  from  the  top  of  the 
vessel  and  forms  the  positive  electrode.  Over  the  copper  is  laid  a 
layer  of  powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  and  over  this  a strutiun  of  coarse 
sand,  or — what  has  been  found  to  answer  better — a stratum  one  inch 
in  thickness  of  common  glass  beads,  such  as  are  used  for  working 
purses,  and  may  be  purchased  at  a cheap  rate  at  the  workshops.  On 
this  layer  lies  a solid  cast-cylinder  of  zinc,  from  whence  proceeds  the 
negative  pole  of  the  element.  On  the  cell  being  filled  writh  common 
spring  water,  so  as  to  cover  the  zinc,  the  battery  begins  to  work,  and  will 
keep  constant  and  uniform  for  seven  or  eight  months.  The  intensity  of 
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the  action  may  be  judged  by  measnrement  with  the  galvanometer,  which 
will  be  found  in  a cell  where  the  copper  and  zinc  aurfaoea  are  about  3 
inches  square  each,  to  have  its  needle  deflected  to  about  20°.  This  is 
in  the  case  of  the  meter  ordinarily  employed  by  telegraphists.  The 
power  mby  be  increased  by  approaching  the  elements  of  the  cells  nearer 
to  one  another,  by  placing  the  copper  over  the  sulphate,  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  beads  to  half  an  inch.  There  is,  however,  danger  in  &is  case 
of  the  accmnulating  surface  of  copper  on  the  copper  plate,  crystallizing 
in  an  upward  direction,  and  ultimately  shooting  out  a fibre  which  may 
touch  the  zinc  plate  above  it,  when  of  course  &e  cell  would  cease  to 
work.  The  first  arrangement  is  the  best,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
M.  BonelU  has  adopted  in  working  his  new  telegraph.  The  above 
battery  appears  to  ^ the  simplest  yet  brought  before  the  public,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  easily  procurable  materials,  and  its  action  being 
only  limited  by  the  waste  of  zinc  and  evaporation  of  water.  M.  Bonelli 
uses  30  cells  to  work  his  five-wire  telegraph  for  a long  distance,  so 
that  6 cells  appear  amply  sufficient  per  wire. 


tX.  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Iodide  of  silver  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  present 
photographic  art,  and  yet  up  to  a very  recent  period,  men  of  science 
have  difierod  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  this  compound  is  photo- 
graphically sensitive  per  se  or  not.  As  late  as  January  last,  we  find 
a foreign  photograher,  M.  Gaudin,*  publishing  some  experiments  which 
tend  to  show  that  iodide  of  silver,  when  prejiarod  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  iodine  and  silver-leaf^  is  absolutely  insensitive  to  light 
when  tested  under  a negative,  and  that  an  hour’s  exposure  in  the 
printing  flume  docs  not  give  rise  to  any  impression  whatever,  either 
before  or  after  the  application  of  a developing  agent.  The  iodide  of 
silver  used  in  these  experiments  was  in  the  form  of  a yellow  powder, 
rather  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  was  merely  rubbed  over  the  surface 
of  a piece  of  paper  with  a tuft  of  cotton.  Subsequent  experiments 
were  tried  in  which  the  iodide  of  silver,  after  being  rubbed  over  the 
paper,  was  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  ammonia : the  last  only  gave  signs  of  a picture,  and  that  only 
after  a very  long  exposure.  These’  experiments  tend  to  confirm  what 
is  generally  stated  in  chemical  works ; but  Mr.  SpiUor  ]’  has  since 
communicated  some  further  results,  tried  with  that  care  and  ingenuity 
which  are  so  well  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  published 
researches  of  tliis  chemist,  which  show  conclusively  that  iodide  of 
silver  exists  in  two  different  modifications,  one  of  which  is  insensitive, 
whilst  the  other  is  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  Reasoning  upon 
the  well-known  change  which  takes  place  when  iodide  of  mercury  is 
heated — its  scarlet  colour  changing  to  yellow — it  occurred  to  him  that 
a similar  change  might  possibly  bo  induced  in  the  iodide  of  silver.  This 

* *Tlic  I’liotogruphie  News,’  vol.  viii.  p.  8.  t Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  15. 
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was  confirmed  by  cxjwrirnent,  and  by  the  application  of  beat  alone 
the  indiiferent  yellow  iodide  of  silver  becomes  so  ebauged  in  its  pro- 
jierties,  as  afterwards  to  darken  on  exjwsnro  to  sunsbino  mneli  in  tbe 
same  way  as  the  ordinary  raodiKcation  of  bromide  of  silver.  Very 
little  ap])!irent  ebange  is  produced  by  tbe  action  of  beat;  at  the  most, 
tbe  iodide  can  be  said  only  to  lose  in  a trifling  degree  tbe  brilliancy 
of  its  yellow  colom',  verging  a little  towards  grey.  The  lowest  limit 
of  temperature  at  which  this  change  takes  place  is  350"  Fabr. ; and 
if  the  heat  bo  augiuucntcd  to  400“  and  upwards,  tbe  ebange  is  more 
rajiidly  efl'ceted.  On  increasing  tbe  beat,  the  iodide  fuses  to  a dark- 
red  fluid,  which  cools  to  a pale  yellow  semi-transparent  mass,  quickly 
aflected  by  exposiu'c  to  light. 

Photographers  are  gradually  recognizing  the  truth  of  what  Sir 
William  Neivtou  urged  more  than  ten  years  ago,  namely,  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  pictures  too  sharp,  and  that  the  most  artistic  imr- 
traits  were  frciiuently  those  which  were  not  absolutely  in  focus.  One 
of  our  first  wTiters  on  Art  Photography  has  lately  urged,  in  the  ‘ British 
Journal  of  Photograjihy,’  the  beauty  of  efl'ect  arising  from  slight  want  of 
sharpness.  What  artists  call  “ hardness,”  is  generally  that  cfl'cct  which 
photographers  call  “ sharpness and  he  maintains  that  far  more  pleasing 
portraits  would  be  obtained  were  iihotognqihcrs  to  use  their  “long, 
long  pencils  of  light  much  as  artists  use  their  dniwing  pencils, — that 
is  to  say,  with  a somewhat  brijad  instead  of  an  extieuncly  sharp  point.” 
Although  to  an  ardent  photograjflier  such  doctrines  may  savour  of 
rank  heresy,  we  honestly  confess  that  we  have  seen  far  more  pleasing 
portraits  taken  in  accordance  with  tliis  artistic  theory  than  when  they 
were  focussed  with  microscopic  accuracy. 

A writer  in  ‘ La  Lumicre  ’ i>roposcs  a novel  lantern  for  evolving 
light  sufficient  for  taking  portraits  at  night.  A funiaco  is  constructed, 
fed  with  hard  retort  carbon,  and  supplied,  not  with  air  alone,  but  with 
a mixture  of  oxygen  and  air : the  o.\ygen  Ixang  evolved  from  a mix- 
ture of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potash,  contained  in  a 
cast  iron  bottle  placed  lieueath  the  furnace.  In  a small  furnace 
furnished  with  a-  good  drought,  and  only  supplied  with  air,  a light 
was  obtained  equal  to  100  cauiUcs,  and  the  author  thinks  that  if  fed 
with  oxygen,  the  light  would  be  equivalent  to  1,000  caudles.  We  do 
not  glean  from  his  description  that  such  an  experiment  has  been 
actually  made,  and  wo  are  tolerably  coulidcnt  that  the  difficulties  in 
its  practical  accomplishment  would  prove  too  gieat  to  superaede  other 
sources  of  artificial  light,  which  have  been  recently  introduced. 

The  Electric  light  has  always  been  a favourite  amongst  advocates 
of  night  photography.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  American  Photo- 
graphic Society,  Air.  J.  A.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  exhibited  some  photo- 
graphs of  a fountain  in  Boston  Common,  taken  at  about  ten  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  whilst  illuminated  with  the  electric  light.  The  exposure 
was  90  seconds,  and  from  a comparison  of  the  effect  proiluced  when 
photographed  in  daylight,  it  was  estimated  that  the  intensity  of  the 
electric  light  as  compared  with  that  of  weak  simlight,  was  in  the  pro- 
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lK)rtioii  of  1 to  180,  hidf-a-sccond  only  boiug  necessary  to  prodacc  a 
similar  picture  in  tlio  daytime. 

The  electric  light,  hitherto  without  a rival,  is  likely  to  be  equalled 
in  brilliancy,  and  fw  suri>assed  in  convenience  and  cheapness,  by  the 
magnesium  light.  In  our  clu-onicles  of  the  progi-ess  of  optical  science, 
we  have  given  an  account  of  tiiis  truly  wonderlul  light,  and  we  have  to 
add  hero  some  notes  respecting  its  photogmphic  value.  At  a lato 
meeting  of  the  Literary  and  I’hilosophical  Society  of  Majichester,* 
Professor  lioscoo  exhibited  some  prints  of  a portrait  which  Mr. 
Brothers  and  ho  had  taken  at  5 o’clock  p.ra.,  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
by  bm-ning  15  grains  of  magnesimn  in  the  form  of  fine  wire  at  a 
distance  of  about  8 feet  from  the  sitter.  The  negative  thus  produced 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Brothers  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  obtained  by  sim- 
light  in  the  most  favomable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  light  and  shade  was  most  agreeable,  harsliness  of  the  shadows 
licing  completely  avoided  by  slightly  moving  the  wire  whilst  it  was 
buming.  The  magnesium  was  worth  about  sixpence.  Photograidiers 
are  now  eagerly  asking  for  supjilies  of  this  metal,  and  if  the  wire  can 
bo  got  for  anything  like  a reasonable  price,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
this  climate,  at  all  events,  this  a]>plication  of  it  is  likely  to  inaugurate 
a new  era  in  the  photogmphie  art. 

A very  ingenious  application  of  Professor  Graham’s  discoveries  in 
the  diffusion  of  liquiils  has  been  just  made  by  Mr.  Spiller.  In  washing 
photographic  prints  it  has  lieen  noticed  that  the  first  jiortions  of 
hyiKisulphitc  of  soda  arc  easily  extrocted,  whilst  the  last  portions  are 
only  removed  from  the  jiaper  with  great  difficulty.  This  is  exjjlained 
by  the  great  diffusive  power  into  plain  water  of  a strong  solntiou  of 
hyjx)sulphite  of  soda  over  a weak  one.  After  the  first  portions  of 
hyposnljdiite  have  been  removed  from  the  print,  Mr.  Sjiillerj’  proposes 
to  tninsfer  them  into  a cold  saline  liquor  made  by  dissolving  a pound 
of  salt  in  half-a-gallon  of  water ; they  are  left  there  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  when  it  is  found  that  the  salt  brine  has  thoroughly 
penetrated  the  pores  of  the  ])apcr,  and  exjielled  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  hyposulphite.  The  liquid  is  then  poiued  away,  and  the 
prints  are  washed  in  common  water.  The  principle  of  diffusion  now 
comes  into  ]>lay  again,  and  the  salt  brine  rapidly  soaks  out  of  the 
paper,  bringing  with  it  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite;  by  finally 
wailiing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  an  unusual  degree  of  purity  is 
attained,  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  in  the  finished  proof  being 
renderc<l  im|)ussiblo.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ni)plicatious 
of  a recondite  scientific  principle  which  we  have  ever  seen. 

'I'he  detection  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  finished  proof,  or  in 
the  last  washings,  is  a matter  of  some  importance.  Mr.  E.  J.  Eeynolds 
has  communicated  to  the  ' British  Journal  of  Photography,’  a series  of 
experiments  on  the  various  methods  at  present  in  use.  The  first  con- 
sists in  reducing  the  hyposulphite  to  the  state  of  sulphide  by  boiling 

* ‘Proceedings  of  tUo  Literary  and  PUiloaopliical  Society  of  ManoliCslcr,’ 
No.  13,  p.  ‘241. 
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first  with  acid,  then  with  alkali,  and  then  adding  nitro-pmsside  of 
sodium ; this  communicates  a beautiful  violet  colour.  Tho  next  con- 
sists in  adding  sesquichloride  of  iron,  which  at  once  gives  a purple 
red  tint  if  hyposulphite  be  present.  The  third  test  consists  in  adding 
iodine  and  starch,  tho  blue  colour  of  which  is  immediately  discharged 
on  tho  addition  of  a few  drops  of  a solution  containing  a minute  trace 
of  hyposulphite.  This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  as  it  is  capable  of 
detecting  one  grain  of  tho  salt  dissolved  in  2^  gallons  of  water.  Tho 
fourth  mode  of  detecting  hyposulphite  is  based  on  the  property  which 
it  has  of  reducing  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  tho  protochlorido.  The 
suspected  liquid  is  boiled  in  a small  flask,  with  four  or  five  drops  of 
tho  iron  solution,  and  a drop  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  is  added.  If 
hyposulphite  bo  present,  a blue  precipitate  or  coloration  is  produced. 
This  will  detect  one  grain  of  tho  salt  in  four  gallons  of  water.  The 
fifth  and  most  delicate  test  of  all  is  obtained  by  introducing  a few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a fragment  of  zinc  into  tho  suspected  liquid, 
and  testing  the  evolved  gas  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  moans  of 
lead  pa}>er.  This  is  so  sensitive  that  it  will  detect  one  grain  of  hypo- 
sulphite in  rather  more  than  seven  gallons  of  water.  For  the  purpose 
of  detecting  any  hyposulphite  in  tho  finished  picture,  tho  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Spiller  is  the  most  convenient ; ho  moistens  tho  white  parts 
with  a little  protonitrate  of  mercury,  when  the  presence  of  even  a trace 
of  hyposulphite  is  shoivn  by  the  production  of  a brown  or  black  stain. 

Few  things  are  falsified  more  than  tho  chloride  of  gold  and  tho 
aurochlorido  of  sodium  used  by  photographers  for  toning  their  prints. 
Tho  usual  adulterant  is  common  salt,  which  is  sometimes  added  in 
such  quantity  that  a bottle  professing  to  hold  seven  grains  of  gold 
sometimes  contains  only  a little  over  two.  The  editor  of  tho  ‘ Photo- 
graphic News  ’ has  published  a very  simple  mode  of  detecting  this 
adulteration.  Both  the  chloride  of  gold  and  aurochlorido  of  sodium 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  whilst  chloride  of  sodium  is  insoluble  in  that 
liquid.  The  photographer  has,  therefore,  only  to  stir  up  the  con- 
tents of  a fift^n-grain  tube  with  alcohol,  and  tho  amount  of  white 
crystalline  residue  will  show  how  much  common  salt  has  boon  sold  to 
him  at  tho  price  of  gold. 

M.  Qnaglio,  an  engineer  of  Vienna,  has  investigated  the  properties 
of  oleato  of  silver,  or  silver  soap,  in  photolithography.  After  some  pre- 
liminary preparation,  the  lithographic  stone  is  covered,  with  the  aid  of 
a flannd  rubber,  with  tho  silver  soap,  and  it  is  then  exposed  under  a 
negative  to  the  sun.  The  portions  unacted  upon  are  then  dissolved 
out  with  naphtha,  and  tho  stone  is  ready  to  be  gummed  and  inked 
in  in  tho  ordinary  way.  This  process  is  extremely  easy  and  appears 
likely  to  be  successful.  The  impression  is  obtained  direct  ^m  a 
negative,  a transparent  positive  not  being  required,  as  in  some  other 
processes. 

The  substitution  of  a loss  expensive  metal  for  silver  has  boon  the 
dream  of  photographers  for  many  a year.  M.  Liosegang  describes,  in 
tho  ‘ Moniteur  do  la  Fhotographie,’  a process  devised  by  M.  Obemoster, 
of  Munich,  which  seems  to  bn  very  successful.  The  paper  is  first  washed 
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with  a mixed  Bointion  of  sesquichlorido  of  iron  and  chloride  of  copper. 
The  paper  after  drying  is  ready  to  be  exposed  in  the  printing  bijae ; 
its  sensitiveness  is  one-third  greater  than  that  of  albuminized  paper. 
Very  little  is  seen  on  removing  it  from  the  printing  frame,  but  it  is  par- 
tially developed  by  floating  it  on  a solution  containing  sulphocyanide  of 
potawium  and  a little  sulphuric  acid.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  pre- 
cipitate white  subsulphocyanido  of  copper,  upon  those  parts  of  the 
paper  upon  which  the  light  has  acted.  After  washing  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  picture  can  be  obtained  of  different  colours  by  dipping  it  into 
appropriate  solutions.  Thus,  rod  prussiate  of  potash  gives  them  an 
intense  red  hue ; by  acting  on  this  with  an  acid  solution  of  iron  they 
become  violet  red,  violet  blue  and  black,  and  after  coating  them  wiUi 
albumen,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  difference  between  them  and 
the  best  silver  proofs  upon  albuminized  paper. 


X.  ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  French  Academy,  whose  annual  mooting  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  occupi^  itself  with  a tribute  to  the  distinguished  and 
lately  deceased  zoologist,  Andr^  Dumeril,  and  then  proceeded  to  an- 
nounce the  prizes  which  it  proposed  to  offer  for  the  coming  year,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  bo  hoped  new  impulse  may  bo  given  to  the 
various  departments  of  science.  The  great  Physical  Science  Prize  of 
3,000  ironcs  has  l)ocn  postponed  fkim  1859  to  1st  of  September  1864  ; 
the  subject  is  “ The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System  of 
Fishes.”  Another  prize  of  the  same  value  has  been  postponed  from 
1861  to  December  31st  1865 ; the  subject  is,  “ The  Production  of 
Hybrid  Animals  by  means  of  Artificial  Fecundation.”  A third  prize 
of  3,000  francs  is  offered  for  the  osteographical  work  which  will  best 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  French  pdfeontology,  to  be  sent  in  by 
1st  of  November  1865.  The  Cuvier  prize,  to  be  awarded  in  1866, 
will  be  given  to  the  most  remarkable  work  upon  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
or  upon  Geology.  This  prize  is  awarded  every  three  years, — the 
funds  arising  from  unemployed  subscriptions  to  the  statue  of  Cuvier  ; 
it  has  just  b^n  awarded  to  Sir  R.  Murchison  for  his  works  upon  the 
Palraozoic  formations.  Another  Cuvier  prize  is  also  announced  to  be 
given  to  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  work  upon  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  or  on  Geology,  which  shall  appear  between  the  1st  January 
1863  and  the  31st  December  1865.  The  prize  to  consist  of  a gold 
medal,  value  1,600  francs.  Another  prize,  termed  the  Godard  prize, 
of  1,000  francs,  is  given  annually  to  the  best  paper  on  a physiological 
subject,  which  is  this  year  left  open. 

Although  some  of  these  prizes,  owing  to  the  extended  character  of 
the  researches  required,  have  been  necessarily  postponed  from  year  to 
year,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  competitors, 
or  that  this  stimulus  is  offered  in  vain.  Other  prizes  of  a similar 
character  were  awarded  at  the  meeting  of  the  Academy,  as  the  first 
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prize  in  Experimental  Physiology,  which  was  given  to  M.  Moreau,  for 
a work  “ On  the  Air-bladder  of  Fishes,”  while  a second  was  given  to 
MM.  Philippeaux  and  Vulpian,  for  some  “ Eesearches  on  the  Kounion, 
end  to  end,  of  Nervous  Sensitive  Fibres  with  Nervous  Motor  Fibres.” 
The  second  Bourdin  prize  was  imanimously  awarded  to  M.  Lacaze 
Duthiers,  for  his  anatomical  and  physiological  history  of  coral,  and 
other  zoophytes. 

The  practice  of  vivisection  in  Paris,  which  has  received  so  much 
public  notice  of  late,  has  recently  been  brought  before  the  French 
Institute.  It  will  bo  recollected  that  a visit  was  made  to  the  Veteri- 
nary College  at  Alfort,  by  delegates  from  tlio  English  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  iwlhesion  of  the  Director  of 
that  Institution,  so  notorious  for  its  torturing  practices,  was  secured. 
The  Emperor  also  promised  the  deputation  that  ho  would  institute  a 
scientific  commission  into  the  subject,  and  that  promise  ho  has  kept, 
though  the  result  appears  not  to  have  been  unmixed  good.  M.  Eobin, 
fonnorly  an  opponent,  has  become  a violent  partisan  of  the  practice  of 
vivisection.  In  anticipation  of  the  struggle  about  to  take  place 
between  the  advocates  of  the  two  systems,  a regular  correspondence 
has  been  opened  between  the  diflereiit  Academics  of  Europe,  and  the 
opinions  of  scientific  men  of  all  countries  are  eagerly  collected.  The 
first  communication,  recently  made  to  the  Institute,  was  from  Pro- 
fessor Lusana,  of  Pisa,  who  described  the  processes  by  which  ho  luol 
succce<led  in  extracting  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  from  dogs  and  rab- 
bits, after  nmiierous  attempts.  The  result  of  this  frightfiU  operation 
appears  to  bo  that  the  victim  becomes  insensible  to  the  strongest 
poisons,  and  that  even  strychnine  maybe  introduced  into  the  stomach 
with  impunity.  But  however  curious  and  interesting  this  fact  may  be 
to  the  physiologist,  we  cannot  see  that  any  very  practical  results  may 
bo  drawn  from  it ; and  we  trust  that  the  more  humane  physiologiste 
who  engage  in  the  controversy,  may  not  be  dazzled  by  the  spurious 
brilliancy  of  such  a discovery  into  the  reiirehcnsiblo  practice  of  sys- 
tematic torture  of  dumb  animals. 

The  j)eriod  of  gestation  of  certain  animals  of  the  class  of  Emni- 
nants,  which  habitually  breed  in  the  Zoological  Society’s  menagerie, 
has  been  ascertained  with  toleiwhle  exactness  by  Dr.  Sclater,  the 
Secretary.  Of  eoui'se  the  period  is  slightly  variable,  but  the  times  given 
in  the  following  list  arc,  on  the  average,  very  faithfully  adhered  to. 

Fam.  Cerndee. — The  following  have  a period  of  eight  months : 
Wapiti  Deer  (Cervus  Caniulensis),  Persian  Deer  (C.  Wallichii), 
Barasingha  Deer  (C.  Duvaucelii),  Japanese  Doer  (C.  Sika),  Sambur 
Deer  (C.  Aristotclis),  Eusa  Deer  (C.  Eusa),  Hog  Deer  (C.  porcinus), 
Axis  Deer  (C.  Axis). 

Fam.  CamelidiP. — Llama  (Auchenia  glama),  and  Alpaca  (A.  pacos), 
both  have  a period  of  eleven  months. 

Fam.  CamelopardidiC. — Giraffe  (Camelopardalis  giraffa),  fifteen 
months. 

Fam.  Bovidte.  — Punjaub  wild  sheep  (Ovis  cycloceros),  and 
MoufSon  (0.  Musimon),  each  four  months;  Leucoryx  (Oyx  leu- 
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coryx),  eight  months;  Eland  (Oroas  Canim),  nine  months;  and 
Nylghai  Antelope  (I’ortax  picta)  hotwccin  eight  and  nino  months. 

The  Hij)popotamiis  has  twice  prcKliiccd  young  in  the  Amsterdam 
Gardens. — on  the  first  occasion  she  went  seviiU  montlis  and  sixteeu 
days,  and  on  the  second  seven  months  and  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Sherbrooke  Walker,  who  has  lately  conic  from  New  Zealand, 
brought  with  him  some  fine  hones  of  the  Moa  (Dinoniis  gigantaus, 
Owen),  which  he  has  deposited  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  in  very  per- 
fect condition.  They  consist  of  right  and  left  femur,  two  left  tibiu", 
two  left  metatarsi,  and  two  vertebra!.  These  bones  were  found  in  a 
limestone  cave  at  Blue  Cliff  station,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  to 
enter  which  the  ex[)lorors  hod  to  let  themselves  down  by  a rope,  and 
crawl  in  on  their  hands  and  knees.  Mr.  Walker  reports  that  the 
Jlaories  assert  that  fonucrly  the  Moa  was  very  numerous,  and  used  to 
kill  the  native  children,  so  that  they  at  length  determined  to  exter- 
minate the  birds,  and  to  bum  the  island  for  this  purpose ; and,  ac- 
cording to  them,  on  a day  fixed  uiion,  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  was 
fired  at  the  same  time.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  very  evident 
that  all  the  east  side  of  the  middle  island  was  once  heavily  timbered, 
for  go  where  you  will,  on  hills  or  plains,  you  will  find  largo  burnt 
lo^  of  a sj)ccie8  of  pine,  called  by  the  natives  Tolara,  which  never 
decays  in  the  ground  ; and  also,  more  rarely,  logs  of  a species  of  cedar, 
now  extinct  there.  These  logs  art;  only  charred  on  the  outside.  W(Hid, 
however,  still  exists  on  the  island  wliieh  may  have  Ixain  protected  by  a 
swamp  or  river,  in  which  swami)s  Moa  bones  are  sometimes  found,  as 
tliough  they  had  found  shelter  there.  Mr.  Walker  is  incredulous  of 
this  Moa  still  being  existent  on  the  island,  and  only  heard  of  one  per- 
son who  pnifossed  to  have  seen  one,  when  a child.  The  Maories  also 
have  a tnidition  that  these  birds  used  to  go  into  ciivcs,  and  that  th<;ir 
ancestors  made  large  nets  of  New  Zealand  flax  (^Phormium  tenax)  for 
the  jiurpose  of  catching  them  for  food. 

Mr.  Walker  doscrilx-s  the  habits  of  another  remarkable  New 
Zealand  bird,  the  Owl  Parrot  [Stn’gops  hahropllhts,  G.  R.  Gray),  called 
Itakajm.  by  the  natives,  found  chiefly  in  die  Middle  Island.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a common  hen,  with  a varied  bl.ack  and  green 
plumage,  evidently  a nocturnal  bird,  always  hiding  itself  imder  some 
thick  plant  in  the  daytime.  It  tunnot  tly  at  all,  and  has  a very 
singular  infsle  of  progression,  giving  a hop  forward,  and  then  putting 
its  head  down,  and  resting  its  forehead  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Watts 
Iiussoll,  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  these  birds 
in  their  native  haunts,  confirms  this  singular  account  of  their  using 
their  head  as  a third  foot.  It  is  entirely  a ground  bird,  and  in  appear- 
ance singularly  resembles  an  owl. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Struthious  birds,  of  whch  the  Mon  was  a 
gnjud  type,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Professor  Hincks,  of  Toronto, 
in  a pajxsr  recently  published  on  their  systeimatic  relations,  remarks 
tliat  those  who  have  arranged  them  among  the  Easorcs  have  btien 
guided  by  real  and  imjKjrtant  analogies  — those  who  have  placed  them 
among  Grallatores  have  attached  undue  im  oidiinco  to  a single  cha- 
ractor,  which  really  only  indicates  the  position  of  this  in  reference  tu 
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the  other  families  of  Rasorcs — and  those  who  Iiave  elevated  this  group 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  their  great  orders  of  birds  have  chiefly  manifested 
their  hesitation  between  the  other  two  views,  by  taking  a sort  of  inter- 
mediate position.  The  position  of  Apteryx,  that  most  remarkable 
New  Zealand  bird,  as  a type  of  n snb-family  of  Struthionidm,  seems 
to  be  conce<lod ; and  its  long,  narrow  beak,  with  the  nostrils  at  the  ex- 
tremity, is  so  especially  tcnuirostral,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  its  fittest  place,  though  its  entirely  suppressed  wings  and  hair- 
like  feathers  might  seem  to  mark  it  as  last  in  the  circle,  because  lowest 
in  development. 

Captain  Mitchell,  of  the  Madras  Museum,  confirms  the  accounts  of 
tho  climbing  habits  of  the  fish,  Anabas  gcandens,  and  asserts  that  it 
does  ascend  the  palm-trees,  suggesting  that  as  it  does  so  after  heavy 
monsoon  rains,  it  may  be  that  it  prefers  pure  rain-water  to  the  muddy 
water  found  in  tho  pools  and  streams  at  those  times.  Tho  native 
assistant  at  the  Madras  Museum  states  that  he  has  seen  them  climb. 
He  says  ; — This  fish  inhabits  tanks  or  pools  of  water,  and  is  colled 
Panai  icri,  i.  e.  tho  fish  that  climbs  Palmyra  trees.  M'hero  thci'c  are 
PalmjTTV  trees  growing  by  the  side  of  a tank  or  pool,  when  heavy  rains 
fill,  and  the  water  runs  profusely  down  their  trunks,  this  fish,  by  means 
of  its  opercula,  which  move  unlike  those  of  other  fish,  crawls  up  tho 
tree  sideways  to  a heiglit  of  from  five  to  seven  feet  and  then  drops 
down.  Should  tho  Anabas  be  thrown  upon  the  ground,  it  runs  or 
proceeds  rapidly  along  in  the  same  manner  (sideways)  so  long  as  tho 
mucus  on  it  remains.’"  This  sideways  movement,  by  inclining  the 
body  considerably  from  tho  vertical,  enables  tho  fish  to  use  tho 
spines  on  the  operculum  to  tho  best  advantage.  Tho  operculum  itself 
is  remarkably  movable,  and  the  locomotion  is  described  as  a wriggling 
one.  Other  observers  have  satisfied  Captain  Mitchell  that  they  have 
seen  tho  Anabas  ascend  Palmyra  trees  at  Negapatam  and  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  Red  HiUs,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madras. 

M.  Moreau  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  relative  to  tho  air 
in  tho  swimming-bladders  of  fishes  : — This  air  presents  a composition 
which  may  vary  more  or  less,  relatively  to  tlie  proportion  of  oxygen 
under  tho  following  circuim'^Aiiets  : 1.  The  oxygen  diminishes  and 
disappears  in  asphyxia  aud  »jthcr  morbid  conditions.  2.  In  fishes  witli 
an  open,  as  in  tlioso  with  a closed,  swimming-bladder,  tho  air  is 
renewed  without  being  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  i-apidity 
of  this  renewal  is  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  fish.  3rd.  The 
new  air  presents  an  amount  of  oxygen  far  superior  to  the  proportitm 
of  gas  usually  contained  in  the  air  of  the  swimming-bladder,  and  also 
far  superior  to  that  contained  in  the  air  dissolved  in  tho  water. 

The  Entomological  Society  of  Now  South  Wales  in  the  first  port 
of  its  Transactions  lately  piililished,  gives  a description  of  an  ovo- 
viviparous  moth  of  the  genus  Tinea,  which  lie  calls  Tinea  vivipara.  It 
was  captured  after  dark  early  in  October,  and  fearful  tliat  the  plumes 
might  bo  injured  by  its  struggles,  it  was  gently  comprcs.sed,  and  on 
opening  the  hand  Mr.  Scott  observed  numbei’s  of  minute,  but  perfect 
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larvaa  being  ejected  from  tbe  abdomen  in  rapid  succession,  and  moving 
about  with  considerable  celerity,  evidently  in  search  of  suitable  food 
or  shelter.  Several  other  specimens  were  subsequently  obtained,  and 
they  shortly  commenced  to  deposit  their  living  progeny  with  rapidity, 
the  small  white  fleshy  larvie  being  seen  with  great  distinctness  on  the 
black  surface  of  the  paper,  attbrding  satisfactory  proof  that  this  insect, 
the  only  one  of  tlie  order  at  present  known,  is  unquestionably  ovo- 
vivipurous,  and  will  represent  in  future  this  pecuharity  among  the 
lepidoptera,  similarly  to  those  few  species  o.vistmg  in  the  hemipterous 
and  dipterous  orders. 

The  Boston  Natural  History  Society  have  had  an  accoimt  laid 
before  them  of  the  operations  of  the  minute  Plalyyasler,  which  attack 
the  eggs  of  the  canker-worm  moth  (Anisopteryx  vernata).  Mr.  Scudder, 
the  observer,  states  that  after  moving  roimd  a long  ^Yhile  in  search  of 
a suitable  place  to  lay  its  eggs,  using  its  ovipositor  as  a feeler,  the 
abdomen  is  plunged  down  into  the  space  between  three  continuous  eggs, 
and  the  ovipositor  j>erforates  one  of  them,  out  of  view.  The  body  of  the 
insect  assumes  a position  perpendicular  to  its  exposed  surfaces,  sup- 
porttxl  in  the  real'  by  the  wings,  which,  folded  over  the  back,  are 
placed  against  the  surface  behind,  while  the  hind  legs,  spread  widely 
apart,  sustain  the  insect  on  either  side,  and  the  middle  pair  are  placed 
nearer  together  in  front.  With  the  four  legs  dangling  it  remains 
motionless,  except  some  slight  movement  of  the  antenme,  for  throe  or 
four  minutes,  after  which  it  moves  off,  seldom  flying,  in  search  of 
another  place. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  a communication 
was  read  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a circular  letter  from  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena  respecting  the 
ravages  committed  in  the  island  by  the  white  ants.  It  was  stated  that 
they  were  (it  was  supposed)  accidentally  introduce*!  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  almost  every  dwelling,  shed,  store 
in  Jamestown,  containing  4,000  inhabitants,  have  been  seriously  injured 
by  them,  involving  in  many  instances  complete  ruin  and  abandonment, 
and  imperilling  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  the  pfsirer  classes,  who 
are  still  living  in  houses  of  doubtful  security.  The  Governor  was 
anxious  for  information  as  to  the  most  successful  mode  of  finding  the 
ants’  nests,  and  effectually  destroving  their  receptacles,  and  os  to  the 
description  of  timber  which  had  proved  to  be  huist  susceptible  of 
injury  from  the  insects,  and  the  average  market  price  of  such  timber 
per  cubic  foot.  Geucnil  Sir  John  Hearscy  stated  that  if  ever  ants 
effectc*!  a lodgment  in  the  walls  of  a house,  the  walls  themselves  must 
lie  taken  down  before  the  insects  could  be  eradicated.  He  thought  the 
licst  preventive  was  to  steep  the  timber  before  building  in  a solution 
of  quicklime,  and  completely  satiuate  it  therewith ; whilst  store- 
boxes,  furniture,  and  small  articles  should  l>c  painted  over  with  a solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate.  Mr.  Bates  coincided  with  Gtuicral  Hcarsey 
in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  quicklime.  The  nests  must  lie  sought 
for  in  the  plain.  Mr.  R W.  liobinson  said  that  on  the  Indian  railways 
creosote  was  applied  to  the  sleepers — but  it  was  not  sufficient  merely 
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to  coat  them  with  tlio  solution,  Imt  the  whole  block  must  bo  Impreg- 
nated with  the  solution  hy  hydraulic  pressure. 

Dr.  J.  D.  MacDonald  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  a memoir  on  the  morphology  of  the  tnnicatod  mollusca.  in 
which  ho  considers  that  the  fixed  tunicates  exhibit  at  least  two  well- 
marked  typtss,  and  the  free  Pelagic  gi'oiip  four,  which  are  equally  dis- 
tinct and  of  etpial  importance.  Ho  also  considers  that  very  striking 
reprcsentiitivo  relatioiiships  exist  between  the  fixed  and  free  tunicates, 
ns,  for  example,  between  A]>pend!cularia  and  Pelonaia, — Doliolum  and 
the  remaining  simple  tnnicahi,  Saljia  representing  the  social,  and  Pyro- 
soma,  the  comjxmiid  group,  es|)ecially  the  Botryllians. 

Profc.ssor  Allmnu  has  just  pointed  out  a curious  and  important 
chaiiicter  of  the  so-i'alle<l  nematai)ho«!s  in  the  j)lumnlarinn  zoiiphytes, 
hitherto  unnoticed.  lu  Plumularia  crislata  he  finds  them  to  consist  of 
a true  sarciHlo  r>r  protophvsm,  and  except  in  the  fact  that  the  proto- 
j)lasm  contains  a cluster  of  thread  cells  immersed  in  its  substance,  it 
appears  in  no  resjx'ct  to  difl'er  from  that  which  constitutes  the  substance 
of  an  anueba.  This  soft  granular  mass  has  the  power  of  projecting 
extensile  and  mntahle  processes,  consisting  of  a finely  granular  sub- 
stance which  undergiaiH  perpetual  change  of  form,  comporting  tliem- 
Bclves  in  every  respect  like  the  j)scndoiXHlia  of  an  amicba,  which  they 
also  rescmhlo  in  their  structure,  for  they  consist  of  a simple  protoplasm 
comixiscd  of  a transparent  semifluid  basis,  in  which  minute  corpus<des 
are  susjxjudcd.  In  AnlennHlaria  antenninia,  a genus  possessing  the 
closest  affinities  with  Plumularia,  entirely  similar  pdienomona  have  Ix-eu 
witnesso*!,  the  processes  being  usually  simple,  in  only  one  insUuico  there 
having  been  scicn  what  appeared  to  bo  a short  irreguhw  branch  given 
off  from  the  finger-like  pscudopodium. 

M.  Laenze-Duthiers,  who,  we  have  observed,  has  obtained  the 
Bonrdiu  prize  for  his  inquiry  into  the  anatomy  and  j)hysiology  of 
corals,  has  produced  a monograph  of  ,S71  pages,  accompanied  by 
another  of  2D  pages,  cominising  120  figures  redating  solely  to  corals. 
Ho  describc’S  and  draws  in  detail  the  reproductive  organs,  male  and 
female,  and  has  studied  the  development  of  the  eggs,  spennatozoids, 
and  larvro  ; has  observed  the  larvns  during  their  ix;riexl  of  liberty,  de- 
termined the  first  signs  of  their  futui-e  transformation,  and  followed 
this  transformation  step  by  step  to  the  moment  when  the  single  being 
issuing  from  the  single  egg,  begins  to  shoot,  and  gives  birth  gucces- 
sively  to  a whole  colony,  of  which  it  is  the  actual  parent.  These 
facts  are  all  now.  Coral  does  not  present  the  phenomena  of  alternate 
generation!!,  estnblishc<l  among  so  many  other  Itadiuta;  still  it  enters 
none  the  less  into  the  category  of  geneagenctic  animals,  os  they  arc 
termwl  by  M.  de  QuatrefagC'.  The  scolex  alone  undergoes  a real 
metamorphosis.  In  general  tiio  sexes  are  distinct  in  corals,  but  one 
may  occasionally  find  on  a male  stem  a branch  where  the  polyps  are 
female,  and  vice  versa.  A branch  may  also  ctnitain  imlividuals  of  both 
sexes,  and  more  rarely  still  the  same  individual  may  be  both  male  and 
female.  Thus,  regarding  the  separation  of  the  sexi-s.  the  coral  zixijihytes 
present  the  two  extremes  and  almost  all  the  intcrm<-diatc  dcgrtxs. 
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M.  Duthier’s  experiments  are  still  in  progress  on  the  coast  of  Algeria, 
whore  he  is  endeavouring  to  determine  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the 
coral,  by  immersing  at  a certain  point  150  large  jars  marked  so  as  to 
be  reeognizablo,  whieh,  sncct^ssivcly  taken  out,  will  furnish  information 
on  the  development  of  the  calcareous  axis  hitherto  unknown. 

The  expedition  led  by  the  Eov.  H.  B.  Tristram  for  the  scientific 
exploration  of  the  Holy  Land  was  early  in  January  at  Jericho  inves- 
tigating the  natural  pnxlucts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  oflfered 
abundant  promise*  of  fruitful  results.  The  preceding  month  had  been 
s|Xint  in  the  more  barren  field  of  inquiry  between  Beyrout  and  Jerusalem. 
In  the  Jordan  valley  a new  fauna  was  found  to  prevail,  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  high  land,  and  surpassing  all  previous 
cxjxx;tations  as  regards  its  abundance,  if  not  as  regards  its  variety. 
The  cxjxjdition  proposes  to  pass  the  summer  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Lebanon  and  surroimdiug  district,  and  to  return  homo  in  the  autumn. 
The  Government-grant  committee  of  the  Eoyal  Society  have  lecom- 
mended  a grant  of  50/.  to  Mr.  Tristram  in  aid  of  the  expedition. 

A somewhat  singular  scientific  expedition  round  the  world  has  been 
organized  by  Austria.  The  Afarro  Polo  was  to  leave  Trieste  on  the 
5th  Marcli,  taking  with  her  about  60  passengers,  who  were  each  to  pay 
400/.  passage  money,  and  the  voyage  was  expected  to  extend  over 
eight  months.  The  actual  voyage  was  calculated  to  occupy  about  200 
days,  and  50  days  were  to  be  sptnt  in  visiting  30  different  ports  which 
had  been  selected  as  stopping  places.  The  vessel  has  been  fitted  out 
with  scientific  apjairatus  of  all  kinds. 

The  French,  not  behindhand,  arc  organizing  an  expedition  to 
Mexico,  which  will  pri)bably  be  proiluctive of  useful  results.  Tliis  will 
1h>  under  the  au-spices  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Dimiy. 
lie  recommends  that  a smu  of  8,000/., should  lie  set  apart  to  defray  the 
cxitenses  of  the  exjxjdition,  and  his  sugge-stioms  have  been  approved 
by  an  Imjxjrial  decree  appointing  the  members  of  tho  commission. 
Among  them  are  Marshal  Vaillant,  Baron  Ciros,  Michel  Chevalier, 
Vice-Admiral  Juricn  do  la  Gravit-ro,  ililnc- Ed  wards,  Baron  Larrey 
and  Viollot  le  Luc,  M.  do  Qiwtrcfages,  &c. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GUNS.* 

With  the  din  of  war  approaching  nearer  to  our  shores,  and  the  political 
horizon  assuming  a more  and  more  threatening  aspect,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  tbo  ‘ Story  of  the  Guns  ’ should  have  been  the  book  of  the  past 
quarter. 

From  the  ‘ Natural  History  of  Ceylon’  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration is,  indeed,  a great  leap,  and  there  are  few  men  living  who 
could  have  accomplished  it  more  easily  than  Sir  James  Emerson  Tcn- 
nont ; but  it  would  be  alike  unfair  to  our  readers,  and  to  the  author 
himself,  if  we  were  to  speak  of  this  work  in  the  same  terms  of  un- 
qualified praise  as  of  his  former  labours.  Whether  it  has  been  his 
intention,  in  the  performance  of  what  he  may  have  conceived  to  be  an 
imperative  duty,  to  expose  facts  with  which  he  considers  that  tlie 
nation  should  be  made  acquainted,  namely,  the  extravagant  and  un- 
warranted expenditure  of  money  upon  an  imperfect  weapon,  or  whether 
it  was  simply  his  desire  to  reinstate  in  public  favour  a gentleman  of 
rare  abilities  whom  ho  believes  to  have  been  neglected  and  slighted  by 
our  Government,  we  ore,  of  course,  miable  to  say  ; but  however  honest 
may  have  been  his  intentions,  we  can  assure  him  that  he  will  have 
failed  in  creating  the  dcsii'ed  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  careful 
readers. 

A book  emanating  from  such  a source,  and  appearing  at  so  oppor- 
tune a period,  could  not  fail  to  command  attention,  and  the  journals 
requiring  literary  extracts  as  a portion  of  their  daily  bread  would 
necessarily  increase  its  popularity  and  renown.  But  then  come  the 
thinkers,  the  men  who  read  a work  not  with  a view  to  ascertain  what 
it  says,  but  what  it  means  ; many  of  them,  perhaps,  with  as  strong  a 
bias  as  the  author  himself,  but  in  the  opposite  direction ; and  to  these 
the  book  has  been  in  a great  measure  a disappointment,  fur  it  is  rather 
a story  of  the  grievances  of  one  gun  manufacturer,  and  a disapproval 
of  the  favouritism  shown  to  another  (who  received  his  appointment 
under  a ministry  professing  political  views  which  were  until  recently 
believed  to  bo  opposed  to  those  of  the  author),  than  what  it  professes 
to  be,  namely,  a history  of  our  scientific  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  guns  and  rifles.  And  whilst  wo  were  toiling  wearily  through  the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  wrongs  and  of  Sir  William  Annstrong's 
unwarranted  promotion,  couched  in  language  whereof  it  is  difificult  to 
say  which  of  three  qualities  it  best  conceals — ofiicial  caution,  tlie  pun- 
gency that  characterizes  the  lower  house,  or  the  polite  conventionality 

• ‘ The  Story  of  the  Guns.’  By  Sir  James  Kraerson  Tennciit,  K.C.S.,  LL.D., 
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of  “ another  place,” — wo  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  ever  a cause 
had  been  lust  by  too  much  pleading,  it  was  in  the  case  before  us. 

It  matters  not  how  true  every  alleged  fact  may  be,  there  is  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  work  such  a jwliwble  animus,  and  the  same 
statements  and  contrasts  are  so  frequently  reiterated  to  the  prejudice 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  dwelt  upon  so  significiuitly,  that  a 
great  portion  of  what  sliould  have  given  scientific  interest  to  the  work 
is  completely  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  political  attack. 

Having  thus  given  expression  to  our  discontent  at  the  author's 
mode  of  treating  this  portion  of  his  subject,  and  acting,  os  we  believe, 
with  more  generosity  than  if  we  had  retailed  any  of  the  episodes  in  the 
story  of  the  Gunmakers  which  ho  has  published,  we  proceed  to  glance 
rapidly  over  the  contents  of  the  volmue.  Tlie  first  pai't  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  musket  and  rifle,  commencing  with 
“ BrowTi  Bess,’’  and  closing  with  the  triumph  of  the  “ ^\  hitworth”  over 
the  “ Enfield.”  Although,  of  course,  the  work  refers  rather  to  the 
past  of  the  Enfield  rifle  than  to  its  present  state,  it  Injing  de.scribed 
nut  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was,  we  have  some  very  interesting  comparisons 
between  the  early  performances  of  the  two  weapons  last  named  ; and 
these  have  been  iUustratcKl  very  efiectively  by  drawings  of  two  targets, 
which  c.xhibit  the  relative  shouting  made  by  the  two  rifles. 

Let  us  mention,  in  passing,  that  we  have  seldom  seen  a work  so 
admirably  illustrated,  the  subjects  for  illustration  being  so  well 
selected,  and  the  execution  so  perfect,  that  explanations  are  hardly 
nrquisito,  and  a glance  over  the  plates  suffices  to  afford  a good  idea  of 
the  recent  development  in  the  fabrication  of  arms  of  ofi'ensive  warfare. 
The  bullet-marks  on  the  Enfield  rifle  target  are  scattered  about  in 
every  direction,  many  of  them  touching  the  very  edges  of  the  target, 
and  very  few  approaching  the  centre  ; whilst  in  the  Whitworth  target, 
every  mark  is  within  (Uie  of  the  four  central  s<iuare8  (there  are  in 
each  target  20  shut-marks,  and  42  st|uares),  and  many  of  them  impinge 
upon  the  centre  lines  of  the  target. 

From  the  consideration  of  small  arms,  the  author  passes,  in  his 
second  Fart,  to  that  of  ordnance,  and  here  again  we  have  a most  inter- 
esting and  graphic  description  of  the  various  guns  which  have  either 
hod  their  hour  and  have  passed  away,  or  which  are  still  in  use  hero  or 
elsewhere;  amongst  English  rifled  gims  we  have  an  account  of  the 
“ Lancaster,"  “ Whitworth,”  “ Bashley  Britten,”  “ Lynall  Thomas,” 
“Jeffery,”  “Hadden,”  “Scott,”  and  “Armstrong,”  with  sections  of  all 
but  the  two  first  inserted  on  two  opposite  pages  to  exhibit  their  respective 
systems  of  rifling,  lleferonce  is  made,  too,  to  the  French  “ canons  rayes" 
and  to  the  monster  gun  forged  by  the  Mersey  Steel  Company  at  Liver- 
pool. This  gun  weighs  above  24  tons,  and  discharges  a spherical  ball 
300 11)8.  in  weight ; and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  effect,  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  frontispiece  which  represents  the  fiunous  “ Warrior  Target,” 
and  exhibits  the  havoc  made  on  it  by  this  gun,  as  compared  with  the 
AVhitworth.  The  remainder  of  the  second  part  is  taken  up  with  the 
history  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  Mr.  Whitworth,  and  their  respec- 
tive inventions  ; and  wo  are  told  by  the  autlu)r  that  the  mode  of  dealing 
adopted  towards  inventors  by  the  State  and  the  official  ujii)ointmcnt 
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of  Sir  William  Armstrong  have  rendered  any  considerable  improve- 
ment in  oiir  otfensive  arms  a matter  of  great  difficulty.  For  although 
Sir  William  lias  resigned  his  appointment,  and  therefore  leaves  the 
(xovei-nment  free  to  deal  with  whom  it  likes,  our  author  tolls  ns  that 
the  outlay  which  has  already  been  incurred  “ operates  practically  as  a 
bond  by  which,  under  a penidty  of  t .vo  millions  and-a-half  sterling, 
the  country  is  deterred  from  attempting  any  change.”  * 

Uefore  tinally  passing  away  from  the  question  of  the  “ contest,” 
wa  will  say  that  it  leaves  this  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a dis- 
interested reader.  One  cannot  help  regretting  that  Sir  William  did 
not  act  more  consistently  after  ho  had  “ made  a gift”  of  his  invention 
*•  to  her  Majesty  and  her  successors  without  any  jiccuniary  or  other 
valuable  consideration or  that,  instead  of  laying  himself  open  to  the 
imputation  of  having  (jiren  his  giin  for  a purjiose,  ho  did  not  require 
50,0001.  or  100,0001.  for  so  great  and  valuable  a safeguard  to  his 
country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  told  that  a man  of 
known  repute,  who  had  been  in  constant  communication  with  tho 
Government,  is  suddenly  thrizst  aside  when  his  services  are  most 
needed  and  on  a pressing  emergency,  and  another  comparativcl}’  un- 
known is  ])rcfeiTcd  before  him  for  a duty  of  immense  responsibility, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  must  have  been  some  shortcoming,  some 
want  of  energy  and  iiromjjtitude,  which  caused  his  rival  to  be  taken 
by  the  hand.  Whctlier  or  not  we  have  fonned  this  oi)inion  without  a 
sufficient  basis,  our  readers  will  have  an  opjzortunity  of  judging  when 
wo  come  to  speak  of  more  recent  exjHjrieuccs  than  those  refeiTed  to 
in  tho  volume  before  us. 

The  Armstrong  gun  has  been  a very  dear  experiment,  but  it  was 
r(;ndcred  much  moix)  costly  by  the  disjiatch  that  was  requisite  in  order 
to  atone  for  tho  previous  apathy  of  tho  Govenzment ; and  it  is  im- 
jzossiblo  to  say  what  dangers  have  been  averted  from  our  shores 
tlirough  the  energy  and  promptitude  of  the  man  to  whom  the  task  of 
strengthening  our  means  of  defence  was  contided.  I^et  us,  therefore, 
not  spurn  the  bridge  that  has  carried  us  safely  over  our  difficulties. 

In  sjzeaking  of  tho  “ Iron  Navy  ” in  tho  remaining  portions  of  his 
work,  the  author  tells  us  of  tho  early  failures  of  the  most  |K)werful 
guns  to  project  a missile  through  the  plated  sides  of  a man-of-war. 
He  refers  to  the  valuable  services  of  tho  Iron-plate  committee,  of 
whom  one  of  the  ablest  upd  most  useful  members  is  Dr.  William 
Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  and  to  tho  results  attained  through  tho 
experiments  of  that  committee,  the  progress  of  tho  offensive  and  de- 
fensive art  being  traced  to  the  time  of  his  going  to  press. 

Finally,  he  closes  a work  which,  in  spite  of  its  serious  defects,  is 
destiniMl  to  take  its  place  amongst  our  standard  books  of  reference  in 
this  brunch  of  science  (its  tone  and  method  frequently  reminding  us 
of  the  labours  of  the  late  respected  minister  of  war.  Sir  George  Lewis), 
with  an  admirable  and  scholarlike  peroration,  wherein  ho  recommends 
tho  admittance  of  all  deserving  inventors  into  tho  ranks  of  comizctitors 

• How  much  more  is  this,  wfe  would  nsk  the  author,  than  it  cost  us  to  prepare 
for  the  ibteuce  of  Canada  during  the  ‘Trent’  alfuir. 
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for  tlie  BUj)j>ly  of  anus  to  tho  State,  and  winds  up  with  the  patriotic 
iluclaration  that  “ the  abiding  interests  of  the  country  will  henceforth 
reipiire  that  tho  man  who  roaches  the  high  eminence  of  giving  his 
name  to  tlie  anus  under  whoso  protection  tho  nation  reposes,  should 
hold  it  by  no  other  tenure  than  that  of  uncontested  superiority.” 
And  we  tnist  tho  author  will  pennit  us  to  add,  that  tho  triumphant 
(randidato  may  rest  as.sured  that  his  services  will  be  as  highly  esteemed 
by  the  nation  as  are  those  of  tho  man  who,  thi-ough  the  j)rompt  appli- 
cation of  an  arm  which  ho  ackuowledgcs  to  be  imperfect,  did  much,  at 
a jKiriod  of  pressing  danger,  to  save  his  country  from  a serious 
intliction,  and  who  at  the  ])resent  moment  takes  a very  high  rank 
amongst  the  scientific  men  of  his  country. 

There  are  three  conditions  which  our  manufacturers  of  ordnance 
and  of  iron  are  endeavouring  at  present  to  fulfil,  in  order  to  secure  a 
gun  that  will  have  a reasonable  chance  of  success  in  action. 

First,  a sufificiently  extensive  range,  with  accuracy  of  aim ; secondly, 
convenient  proportions ; and  thirdly,  a suitable  projectile. 

For  an  attack  ujion  forts,  especially  where  these  are  rendered  un- 
approachable tlirough  natural  or  artificial  obstacles,  ut  where  the  attack 
if  made  withont  due  care,  mijht  invoice  the  destruction  of  pro]>erly  or  life 
which  it  Would  he  desirable  to  spare,  the  first  condition  is  imlispensablo, 
and  the  author  of  tho  work  we  have  just  noticed  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Whitwortli’s  rilled  ordnance  has  cai'ried  off  tho  j>alm  in  this  resjMict, 
one  of  his  12-pounder  guns  having  projected  a shot  nesirly  six  miles. 
Wo  believe  that  no  ne.v  feature  of  imi)ortance  has  transpired  in  this 
respect  since  tho  work  was  published,  and  wo  therefore  puss  on  to  tho 
considemtion  of  the  second  and  third  objects. 

Until  very  recently  the  greatest  desideratum  has  been,  and  wo 
believe  at  head-quarters  it  is  still,  to  obtain  a convenient  “ broadside 
gun  ” which  can  be  easily  managed  in  a heavy  sea,  and  will  do  e.xecu- 
tion  at  between  200  and  2,000  yiuds  against  an  enemy  similarly 
armed  and  heavily  plated.  Such  guns  wo  have  in  our  68  and  110- 
jM)unders,  and  hero  again  Sir  James  Tcnnent  awards  to  Mr.  Whitworth 
the  credit  of  having  constructed  the  first  that  could  send  a shot  throiigh 
armom'-plate  4j  inches  in  thickness.  This  he  effeefrd  with  an  80- 
jKjunder  gun,  a charge  of  about  12  lbs.  of  powder,  and  a cylindrical 
bolt  of  “ homogeneous  metal,”  driving  his  shot  at  a range  of  200  yards, 
through  the  armor.r-platc  of  tho  ‘ Trusty,*  a vessel  siKicially  devoted  to 
such  cxj)crimcnts.* 

But  now  wo  have  a hint  from  the  heads  of  the  deimrtmonts  ns  to 
tho  cause  of  tho  want  of  co-operation  between  Mr.  Whitworth  and 

• Wo  arc  however  iiifoniied  by  a gotsl  uuthoritv,  that  tlio  first  gun  whieli  ever 
pi'iietruted  a tbiek  amumr-|)lut*xi  target  was  uiaile  at  Liveri>ool  for  tlie  Uiiittal 
States  Government.  This  gun  projeeted  a missile  wbicb  (in  America)  pierced 
a target  plated  to  tho  thickness  of  0 inches,  and  built  up  of  ^-iiicli  plates.  The 
haeking  was  S feet  of  solid  oak,  which  the  missile  also  ]X‘netrat<  d,  lodging  in  it 
so  deeply  that  it  was  never  recovered.  The  gun  weighed  7 tons  1 7 cwt..  with  a 
Imre  of  12  inches,  and  carrying  a spherical  shot  of  212  lbs.  Mr.  Whitworth’s  gun 
and  the  “ Monster  gun”  were  suliseiiuenlly  trieil  ou  the  tame  day  at  Liveriiool, 
and  we  believe  that  IaiUi  were  equally  sucecssful. 
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themselves.  Diiriug  a recent  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  tho 
Earl  of  Hardwicko  referred  to  this  gun,*  and  recommended  that  such 
guns  should  be  supplied  to  the  service.  The  reply  of  tho  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  that  they  had  been  anxious  to  have  such  guns,  but  that 
Mr.  Whitworth  was  not  able  to  deliver  them,  and  subsequently  Earl 
do  Grey  and  Ripon  informed  the  House  that  a committee  was  appointed 
in  1863,  on  which  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Whitworth  were 
respectively  represented  ; that  the  instructions  of  this  conuuittee  were 
shown  to  both  gentlemen,  and  that  a certain  number  of  gims  was 
ordered  from  each  competitor. 

“The  guns  so  ordered  were  12- pounders  and  70-poundors.  In  a short 
time  the  12-pounders  were  delivered,  but  Mr.  Whitworth’s  70-pounders 
had  not  been  sent  in  yet,  and  from  the  time  when  it  closed  its  evidence 
the  committee  had  done  nothing  except  repeatedly  calling  upon  Mr. 
Whitworth  to  produce  his  7o-pounders.  That  was  the  reason  why  the 
inquiry  had  been  stopped.  Mr.  Whitworth  himself  accounted  for  the 
delay  by  alleging  the  ditliculties  he  experienced  in  getting  the  steel  which 
he  required.” 

The  supporters  of  the  gentleman  last  named  maintained  until 
recently  that  it  was  only  a shot  such  as  we  have  described,  a flat- 
fronted  cylindrical  bolt  of  homogeneous  metal,  which  would  penetrate 
aimour-plates  of  great  thickness,  and  as  far  ns  the  substance  is  con- 
cerned their  views  are  pretty  accurate.  Indeed  in  the  debate  just  re- 
ferred to,  tho  Duke  of  Somerset  is  rejicrtcd  to  have  said,  that  “ if  they 
fired  with  a cast-iron  shot,  the  eft'ect  was  trifling.  Indeed  they  might 
almost  as  well  fire  mnd  at  tho  target,  unless  tho  projectile  was  of  a 
very  hard  substance.”  And  ho  further  told  their  lordships  that  “ no 
sooner  had  they  obtained  a hard  projectile  than  not  only  Mr.  Whit- 
worth’s, but  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  gun  would  fire  a shot  that  would 
penetrate  an  iron  plate.” 

He  referred  also  to  an  experiment  that  had  been  tried  a few  d.ays 
previously,  and  of  which  tho  details  were  published  in  ‘ Tho  Times.’ 
They  prove  most  satisfactorily  that  the  form  of  the  shot  is  by  no 
moans  so  important  a matter  as  it  has  been  stated,  provided  the  ma- 
terial bo  a suitable  one,  and  that  at  close  quarters  an  ordinary  smooth- 
bore gim  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Being  the  last  experiment  that  has  been  tried  at  the  time  we  wTite, 
wo  will  give  our  readers  an  account  of  it,  as  received  from  an  eminent 
and  experienced  eye-witness. 

The  trial  was  made  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  in  tho  month  of 
January, *in  the  presence  of  many  able  scientific  men,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  the  object  aimed  at  was  the  side  of  tho  Target-ship, 
‘Monarch.’  The  gun  was  a plain  muzzle -loading,  smooth-bore  110- 
pounder,  weighing  six  tons,  and  having  a diameter  of  six  inches 
throughout ; in  dimensions  and  outward  appearance  it  resembled  tho 
old  68-pounder  service  gim  (95  cwt.)  ; it  was  made  at  IVoolwich,  and 
was  called  an  ‘ Armstrong.’  With  a charge  of  25  lbs,  of  powder  it 
projected  a spherical  shot,  weighing  about  100  lbs.,  at  200  yards 

* He  called  it  a 70-pounder,  but  wc  prciiunc  it  to  be  the  sauic. 
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range,  clean  through  a 4^-inch  plate  of  good  iron ; and  made  such 
havoc  in  the  ship’s  side,  that  the  aperture  was  used  by  the  sailors  for 
ingi-ess  and  ogress  as  a porthole.  The  groat  secret,  it  appears,  lay 
in  the  shot,  which  was  manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Firth  of  SheflSold. 
It  was  of  cast-steel,  estimated  by  our  informant  to  have  been  worth 
about  801.  per  tun  ; but  he  added  that  this  would  bo  quite  immaterial, 
for  one  such  shot  would  produce  a more  serious  effect  than  a whole 
broadside  from  any  of  her  Majesty’s  vessels.  Of  this  more  hereafter. 
A second  e.xperiment  was  tried  with  a round  shot,  mode  of  Bessemer 
steel.  This  passed  througli  a plate  of  inches  thick  (same  range), 
but  although  the  ship’s  timbers  were  much  shattered,  the  ball  did  not 
pass  through  them,  but  lodged  in  them  along  with  some  pieces  of 
plate.*  With  a case-hardened,  WTOUght-iron  shot  the  same  effect  was 
obtained  against  a 4-J-inch  plato  as  had  been  produced  upon  the  5^-inch 
plate  in  the  experiment  last  referred  to,  showing  therefore  that  the 
steel  shot  made  at  Sheffield  deserved  the  most  confidence,  and  that 
that  confidence  has  its  money  value. 

In  fact  the  whole  question  appears  to  be  one  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  and  the  more  we  consider  it,  the  better  satisfied  are  we  that 
it  is  not  yet  the  time  to  talk  about  economy ; fur  our  experience  has 
still  to  bo  purchased,  and  the  sooner  we  obtain  it  the  better. 

“The  French  frigates,”  says  ‘The  Times’  in  a leader,  “carry  guns 
of  very  moderate  weight  and  calibre,  but  these  guns  are  rifled  so  as 
to  have  a long  range,  and  are  supplied  with  shot  of  a peculiar  material 
for  special  use  again.st  iron  plates.  Our  own  68-pounders  have  con- 
siderable jxjwer  at  close  quarters,  but  no  range;  our  110-pounders 
have  long  range  and  great  accuracy,  but  were  not  found  effective  against 
solid  plates,  except  with  a particular  species  of  projectile.  The  actual 
state  of  things  a.s  regards  our  naval  ordnance  may  bo  very  briefly  described. 
We  have  large  guns  which  will  send  their  shot  through  solid  armour- 
plates,  but  these  are  too  large  for  broadside  guns,  and  can  only  be  carried, 
therefore,  iu  some  fa.shion  not  yet  naturalized  in  our  navy.  We  have  the 
68  and  110-pounders  above  specified,  and  we  have  now  also  manulactured, 
but  not  vet  issued,  a smooth-bore  110- pounder  capable  of  sustaining  a 
charge  of  25  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  of  powder,  and  of  piercing  a 51-inch  plate.  But 
tliis  new  piece,  though  making  fair  practice  at  2,600  yards,  has  not  the 
accuracy  of  a rifled  cannon  ; and  what  wo  want  therefore,  but  have  not 
yet  got,  is  a gun  which  shall  combine  the  accuracy  produced  by  rifling  with 
the  jjower  required  against  solid  armour.”  t 

But  there  are  other  questions  which  press  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  those  who  consider  the  present  transitional  state  of  our 
armaments.  If  it  be  difficult  to  obtain  “ broadside  ” guns,  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  a single  shot  of  a very  expensive  material  may  be  fired 
from  an  ordinary  gun,  with  the  damaging  effect  of  a “ broadside,”  will 
not  this  last  take  its  departure  with  the  “ wooden  walls,”  and  give 

• This  experiment  was  mentioned  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  but 
our  informaut  seems  to  regard  it  ns  the  less  successful  of  the  two,  us  tlio  bnll 
lodged  in  the  hacking.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  these  expr  riments  carefully,  for 
here  we  have  not  only  rival  gunmakers,  hut  also  rival  steel  manufacturers. 

t AVo  do  not  know  whence  ‘The  Times’  derives  these  particulars,  uor  what 
particular  gun  is  rcferrrd  to. 
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place  to  tlireo  or  four  heavy  cannons,  which  will  do  the  work  with 
more  effect  at  a greater  range  ? To  this  subject  a reference  was  recently 
made  by  a correspondent  in  ‘ The  Times,’  and  when  duly  weighed  it 
appears  most  important.  In  addition  to  doing  the  work  more  effectively 
at  the  least  cost  in  the  long  run  (for,  of  course,  fewer  guns  will  require, 
proportionately,  less  men),  wo  have  the  fact  that  such  a change,  by 
lightening  the  weight  of  the  equipment,  teould  admit  of  the  application 
of  a heavier  armature,  and  there  would  thus  be  gainc'd  a more  powerful 
means  of  attack,  a more  obstinate  resisting  medium,  less  expenditure 
of  money,  and  less  waste  of  life. 

For,  after  all,  it  is  our  military  engineers  who  should  have  these  latter 
objects  in  view  in  all  their  schemes  of  offence  and  defence.  Although 
wo  are  not  members  of  the  Peace  Society,  wo  sympathize  with  those 
who  are  constantly  la3ing  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  war  is  not  only  a 
bloody,  but  a costly  game  ; a game  which  will  only  be  played  out  when 
the  belligerents  discover  that  the  stakes,  in  every  case,  amoimt  to  more 
than  the  prizes.  Duelling  has  ceased  to  bo  the  fashion,  because  less 
courage  and  dexterity  are  required  to  put  a ball  into  the  body  of  a 
man,  at  100  yards,  than  to  pierce  him  through  with  a rapier ; and  as 
war  becomes  more  mtxdianical,  and  the  cost  is  increased,  whilst  the 
occasions  for  the  disj)lay  of  prowess  become  less  frequent ; when  man 
finds  that  it  is  no  longer  a question  of  the  strongest  arm,  but  of  the 
toughest  steel — then  ho  will  l)egin  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  ho 
is  not  a fighting,  but  a reasoning  creature  ; and  that  if  the  Almighty 
had  meant  to  make  him  resemble  a tiger,  intending  that  he  should 
settle  his  differences  by  brute  force,  lie  would  have  furnished  him 
with  claws,  and  with  a much  smaller  and  less  convoluted  brain  than 
that  of  which  ho  now  stands  possessed. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES  OP  THE  NORTH 
COUNTRY.* 

It  is  always  of  interest  to  note  the  onwaixl  march  of  human  iialnstry — 
to  see  man  lulvancing  from  jaiint  to  is)int,  sulxluing  nature,  ami  making 
each  conquest  a standing  place  ujx)n  which  to  apply  his  knowledge. 

Upon  this  ground,  especially,  ore  wo  pleoscHl  with  the  handsome 
voliunc  which  has  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  some  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Coal-trade  of  Newcastle,  and  of  the  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  informing  us  of  the  Industrial  resources  of  the  Tyne,  Wear, 

• ‘ The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  District  of  the  Tliree  Nortliem  Rivers — 
tlio  Tviie,  Wear,  and  Tees,’  &c.  Eilited  by  Sir  William  Armstrong;,  ,1. 1,owtliiun 
Hell,  fcsq.,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Richanlson.  Ismgman,  London ; Reid,  New- 
castle. 

‘ A History  of  the  Trade  and  Manufactures  of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees.' Ac. 
f-ceond  Eilition.  Spoil,  London  ; Ijinibeii,  Newcastle. 

‘A  Il.amllKHik  to  New<astle-on-Tvnc.’  Hy  the  l!cv.  J.  C'olliiigwood  Hrnec, 
J.L.D.,  F.8.A.  Loupuiun,  London  ; Reid,  N>  ncaslle. 
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anil  Toes.  Tins  title,  inileeil,  scarcely  e!q)ressc8  the  real  eliaracter  of 
the  voliuiio.  J t is  rather  an  aceeiiiit  of  the  present  state  of  ninn's 
inilustry  mKjii  the  banks  of  those  rival's,  ami  an  indication  of  resoum« 
ahich  arc  yet  to  be  iiunle  available.  Three  rival's  rising  uinidst  tho 
varied  scenery  of  tho  Mountain-Linicstonc-hills  of  Duiliani,  (.'um- 
bcrlaml,  and  Northumlicrland  have  gathered  ui>on  their  luargiiis  soino 
of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  man’s  power  which  tliis  country 
can  present  to  tho  inquirer  ; and  of  these,  tho  several  writers,  who  have 
contributed  to  those  volumes,  have  eudcavoiu'cd  to  furnish  genuine 
information. 

The  two  works  which  stand  fii-st  on  our  list  are  almost  tho  same 
in  matter.  The  first  apjiears  as  a handsome  royal  octavo  volume,  with 
excellent  majis,  sections,  anil  plates.  Tho  second  is  very  humlilo  in 
its  ajqicarance,  and  has  neither  nin}>8  nor  jdates.  Both  are,  however, 
reprints  of  the  mldrcss  delivered  by  8ir  William  Annstrong,  and  of  cer- 
tain jiaiK.'i'S  reail  liefore  the  different  sections  of  tho  British  Associutiim, 
“ roviseil  and  corrccteit  by  the  writers.”  In  the  firet,  these  i>aj)ei's  take 
tho  fonn  of  sjxjcial  rcjwrts ; in  tho  second,  they  are  given  as  isolated 
jiajHirs,  and  the  larger  and  illustrated  volume  mlds  imjKirtant  “ Ileixirts 
on  the  Imjirovements  intrisluced  in  tho  Bivers  of  the  District.” 

The  little  voliuno  which  stands  last  on  our  list,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  “ Ilandlxsiks  ” which  has  ever  fallen  into  our  hands.  Its 
archieological  and  descriptive  division  being  the  work  of  a man  eminent 
in  that  dciKirtment  of  knowledge,  while  tho  isirtion  devoted  to  the 
manufactures  of  Newca-stlo  has  been  pi-oduccd  by  tho  mayor  of  that 
town,  who,  by  his  vocation  and  siiecial  knowledge,  is  jieculiurly  fitted 
for  the  task. 

With  this  notice  of  the  general  character  of  these  Issiks  wc  leave 
them,  except  in  as  far  os  they  aid  in  obtaining  a correct  knowledge  of 
the  present  state  and  of  the  prospects  of  those  industries  which  como 
under  notice. 

The  jiresent  annual  produce  of  coal  from  the  Great  Northcni  coal- 
field is  given  by  tho  reporters  at  21,777,570  tons.  This  is  somewhat 
in  CXCC.SS  of  the  qiuintity  given  in  the  “ Mineral  Statistics  of  the  Uniteil 
Kingilom.”  Tho  vend  of  a«ds  Isith  Coastwise  and  Foreign,  was,  in 
1701,  2,079,G05,  which  advanced  in  18G'2  to  10,134,71)0  tons;  tho  re- 
nminder  having  been  consumed  in  the  manufactures,  railways,  and 
mines,  and  for  domestic  puiqioses  at  home. 

With  this  great  drain  iijKm  a limited  area,  tho  question  raistsl  by 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  of  the  duration  of  tiio  supply,  becKinies  a most 
imjiortiuit  one.  In  our  last  number,  however,  we  gave  this  subject 
sufficient  attention.  The  engineering  of  coal-mining  is  clearly  treated 
of.  Boring,  coid-cutting,  coal-washing,  vi'iitilation,  and  lighting 
coming  under  notice.  '1  he  coal-cutting  machine  of  Donesthoi'iie  and 
Co.  is  esjiet'ially  notieiHl ; and  the  reisu-ters  say  : — “ Wo  shall  tlius  bo 
enableil  to  work  profitably  seams  of  coal  varying  from  one  foiit  six 
inches,  to  two  feet  in  height,  or  even  lower,  and  thus  vastly  pndong  tho 
dur.ition  of  the  coal-field.”  This  view  was  not  eiuhnwcd  in  our  notice 
of  the  coal-cutting  machines  in  our  hist  numlxir. 
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Wocoulil  have  doRircxl  a more  extended  notice  of  Coke  manufaetnro 
than  that  which  has  been  given. 

The  paj)cr  on  Iron,  by  Mr.  .T.  Lowthian  Bell,  is  a most  important 
one,  ami  to  the  date  of  its  pnxluction  it  may  Ik;  said  to  have  exhau-stol 
the  subject,  foming,  ns  it  were,  the  balancol  ledger  of  the  ironmaster. 
Fn.m  this  jiaper  we  learn  the  production  of  I’ig  Iron,  for  throe  yoai-s, 
ti»  liave  been  : — 

moo.  moi.  Idoj. 

IVai.  'Ions. 

Nortlmmlierland 0l),oU:i  73,2ii0  IG.-iSC 

Durlmm 3iU,'J2I  .SI2,0;>0  337,218 

YurksUiru— North  Uidiiig  . . . 2l8,Gi>5  23i,(H)(i  283,3:)8 

G58,G73  62'J,9t'J  GG7,2U2 

There  were  G4G  puddling  fumncoe  in  action.  “ The  united  j)owcr 
of  all  those  works  will  be  e<iual  to  an  annual  prcsluction  of  3i0,0(H) 
tons,  and  probably  the  actual  make  during  the  year  1862  may  have 
amounted  to  300,000  tons.”  The  manufacture  of  steel  is  trcatetl  of  in 
a very  brief  jMiper  by  Mr.  Sjx;ncer. 

The  local  manufat'tures  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  &c.,  have 
been  treated  of  by  Mr.  Sopwith  and  Dr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Sop'vith 
has  natuntlly  dealt  with  the  leail  mines  of  the  district,  and  given  a 
concise  account  of  Alston  Mmir,  Wcanhile,  and  Tocsdale.  In  1862  the 
Cumbcrlaml  division  gave  5,241  tons  of  load,  and  41,911  ounces  of 
silver ; Durham  and  Northumberland  giving  1 6,454  tons  of  lead,  and 
82,854  ounces  of  silver. 

The  a>piK;r  ore  raise<l  in  those  coTinties  is  very  small,  but  some 
a)pjK3r  is  obtained  from  the  sulphur  ort«  (Iron  Pyritc.s)  which  aro 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  Zinc  is  obtainofl  in 
small  quantity.  The  ores  of  antimony  are  aU  importeil.  In  addition 
to  these  papers,  Mr.  J.  Lowtliian  Bell  has  given  a notice  of  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminium,  this  paper  concluding  the  scries  devoted  to  tho 
production  of  the  metals. 

The  Chemical  manufactures  of  tho  district  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  R.  Calvert  Clapham. 
The  total  value  of  the  j)roducts  of  those  industries  is  stilted  to  be 
145,520/.  sterling. 

As  an  A])jKmdix  to  this,  we  have  a note  on  tho  recent  discovery  of 
Salt  at  Middlosbro’.  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  being  anxious  to 
obtiiin  a suj)ply  of  fresh  water  for  their  iron  works,  commonced,  about 
four  years  ago,  to  sink  a shaft  for  this  purpose.  This  well  did  not 
answer  their  expectations,  and  a very  largo  boro-hole  was  put  down 
from  the  bottom  of  tho  shaft.  The  strata  passed  through  arc  in  tho 
upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  or  the  s;imo  in  which  the  Cheshire  rix;k- 
salt  is  found.  In  August,  tho  depth  attained  was  217  fathoms — tho 
last  100  feet  being  through  a bed  of  salt — at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
had  not  at  that  time  arrived.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  such  a discovery  to  this  district,  where  tho  consumption  exceeds 
100,000  tons  per  annum. 

Clay  wares  and  glass  arc  manufactures  which  have  bjxsn  long  esta- 
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blislied  on  the  Tyne.  They  are  succinctly  described,  and  the  annual 
value  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 

£ 


Glass 638,000 

KiitheiiWiiro  . lyO.OOO 

!■  irc-day  Goods 228,650 


£1,060,650 


Tlic  manufactures  of  Paper  and  Leather  are  briefly  reported  on ; but 
more  im|M)rtant  are  the  paiHjrs  on  “ The  Construction  of  Iron  Shiisi," 
by  Charles  H.  Palmer ; and  on  ‘‘  The  Engineering  Manufactures,”  by 
1’.  Wcstmocott,  C.E.,  and  J.  F.  Spencer. 

Valuable  Appendices  introduce  us  to  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  who 
clearly  describes  the  construction  of  Wrought-iron  Rifleil  Field-guns ; 
and  to  Mr.  Jolm  F.  Tone,  C.E.,  who  takes  charge  of  “Railways  and 
Locomotives.” 

The  improvements  now  being  carried  out  on  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Tees  are  described  by  Messrs.  Ure  and  Fowler  with  much  pre- 
cision. 

From  this  notice  of  these  volumes,  it  will  bo  seen  that  a large 
amount  of  energy  is  expended  upon  the  natural  advantages  of  this  im- 
portant Northern  Coal-field,  from  which  we  may  expect  yet  more 
gigantic  results.  Sir  WiUiam  Armstrong  weU  says --“The  tendency 
of  progress  is  to  quicken  progress,  because  every  acquisition  in  science 
is  so  much  vantage  ground  for  fresh  attainment.  We  may  expect, 
therefore,  to  increase  our  speed  as  we  struggle  forward  ; but,  however 
high  we  climb  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  we  shall  still  see  lights  abtjvo 
us,  and  the  more  extended  our  view,  the  more  conscious  wo  shall  bo  of 
the  immensity  which  lies  beyond.” 


QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.* 

This  book  has  been  long  and  favourably  known  to  the  British  public. 
It  is  par  excellence  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats ; the  system  of  instruction  is  that  which  first  met  with  general 
ailoption  in  this  country  by  the  student  in  analysis,  and  the  suc- 
cessive improvements  in  chemical  methods  and  research  have  from 
time  to  time  been  duly  chronicled  ; so  that  in  the  edition  just  now 
published  we  have  at  once  a full  and  satisfactory  account  of  all  that 
is  known  on  the  subject.  By  the  insertion  of  a large  amount  of  now 
matter  the  dimensions  of  the  volume  have  been  greatly  augmented, 
the  present  edition  having  l)een  expanded  to  350  pages,  and  in  com- 
paring this  with  former  editions  it  is  manifest  that  the  introduction  of 
the  new  system  of  spectrum  analysis  has  added  much  to  the  impor- 

• • A System  of  Instmclion  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.  C. 
Remii;ius  Fresenius.  Fldited  by  J.  Lloyd  Bnllnek,  F.C.S.'  Sixth  lidition,  1864. 
I.nmloa  : John  GImrchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street 
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tfuico  of  tlic  work.  A noteworthy  ndditioii  is  the  bcftiitifully  coloured 
frontispiece  illustrative  of  the  more  chai'actoristic  spectra  amou5J  the 
iiietallie  elements.  It  is  much  to  bi!  regretted  tliat  the  position  of  the 
single  gi'uen  my  of  thallium  is  not  indicated  in  the  spectrum  chart  ; 
but,  as  though  to  compi-nsate  in  some  measure  for  this  omission,  a 
remarkably  good  account  of  the  now  metal  and  its  principal  reactions 
vill  be  foiuid  in  the  chapter  on  thallium.  The  most  approved  forms 
of  spcctnim  app:iratus,  j>articularly  those  devised  by  Mil.  Kirchhoff 
and  Bunsen,  are  here  fully  deseribial  and  illustmtetl  by  woiKleuts.  The 
chapter  on  apparatus  generally  has  received  imjmrtant  additions  ; we 
may  mention  isj>ecially  the  very  useful  instrument  rewntly  invented 
by  Professor  Oraham,  and  knoaui  by  name  as  the  ‘ Uislysor.’  'i'ho 
application  of  this  instrument  in  the  detection  of  poisons,  and  the 
important  aid  it  is  likely  to  render  in  toxicological  examinations  by 
alfording  a simjde  means  of  extracting  the  poisonous  principles  from 
the  host  of  heteiDgcnous  organic  matters  with  which  tliey  are  com- 
monly associated,  ore  treated  of  at  length  and  in  a manner  suitable  to 
the  growing  importance  of  the  subject.  Sjiecial  instructions  are  laid 
down  for  the  recognition  of  the  vegoto-alkaloids, — a class  of  bodies 
which  are  l)ccijming  daily  of  more  extended  use  as  remedial  agents 
and  therefore  of  more  frcijucnt  occurrence  as  objects  of  chemical 
study, — and  a chapter  is  devoted  to  a systematic  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  detection  of  unoxidized  phosphorus,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
arsenic,  strychnine,  &c.  In  short,  as  a treatise  on  toxicology, 

‘ Frosenius’  Analysis  ’ can  bo  contidently  recommended  : and  in 
this  connection  the  numerous  illustrations  of  apparatus  employed  in 
the  detection  of  these  jsiisous  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  suggestive  to 
the  analyst  engaged  in  medico-legal  imiuiries. 

The  leading  characters  of  the  rarer  metals,  e.g.  emsium,  rubidium, 
thorium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymiuui,  and  even  erbium  and  terbium, 
are  jiointed  out  under  their  respective  analytical  groups,  and  these 
p.irticulars  are  printed  in  small  type  to  denote  their  minor  importance. 
In  consequence  of  the  foreign  origin  of  this  work  there  are  one  or  two 
trifling  instances  of  departure  from  the  ordinary  nomenclature  to  bo 
observed,  thus,  the  earth  glucina  is  dc-scribed  as  “ borylla,”  and  tho 
metal  tungsten  has  received  tho  appellation  “ Wolframiiuu.”  The 
cliemical  symbols  Be  and  W partly  sanction  the  employment  of  these 
names,  but  by  the  same  rule,  the  common  jmtash  and  s<xla  would 
become  htUa  and  nalrla. 

The  system  of  analysis  adoptad  throughotit  is  that  which  he.s 
received  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad;  tho  methods  of  separation  are  extended  occasionally  by 
the  necessity  for  giving  tho  several  aj)provcd  iiukIcs  for  effecting  tho 
object,  where  the  attainment  of  absolute  success  is  a matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  even  now  wo  are  disjamed  to  question  the  accuracy  <if 
the  processes  recommended  for  tho  sejjaration  of  antimony,  tin,  and 
arsenic. 

In  tho  body  of  tho  work  are  given  full  directions  for  the  analytical 
examination  of  plant-ashes,  agricultural  soils,  and  miiu^ral  watcra ; much 
of  the  information  upon  these  jmints  remains  substantially  identical  with 
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former  editions.  We  notice  particularly  that  the  organic  constituents 
of  drinking  waters  continue  to  be  described  under  the  indefinite  titles 
of  “ crenic  and  apocrenic  acids.”  The  use  of  these  terms  cannot  bo 
considered  satisfactory  at  a time  when  they  are  never  employed  in 
chemical  reports.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  dissolved  organic  matters,  and  the  determination  of  their 
amount  by  quantitative  analysis,  are  still  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
constitute  subjects  urgently  requiring  further  chemical  research. 
Again,  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  ashes  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying and  determining  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  plant  it  would 
bo  good  policy  to  abstain  in  all  cases  from  applying  such  a degree  of 
heat  as  will  be  required  from  the  complete  incineration  of  tho  organic 
structure,  inasmu^  as  the  employment  of  so  elevated  a temperature  is 
sure  to  induce  the  loss  by  volatilization  of  a certain  proportion  of  tho 
alkaline  salts.  A more  judicious  course  consists  in  using  no  greater 
heat  than  is  required  for  the  complete  charring  of  the  organic  matter, 
then  to  extract  with  water  in  order  to  remove  tho  soluble  salts,  and 
afterwards  dry  and  bum  the  carbonaceous  residue  for  tho  purpose  of 
recovering  the  remainder  of  tho  mineral  salts. 

Tho  work  is  remarkably  well  printed,  and  fme  from  errata.  The 
mode  of  division  into  chapters  and  paragraphs,  distinctly  numbered, 
facilitates  reference  ; and  there  is  much  satisfiMstion  in  being  informed 
of  the  authority  upon  which  a statement  is  made,  and  the  name  has  been 
generally  given  between  parentheses.  A very  useful  table  of  weights 
and  measures  concludes  the  voliune.  There  are  some  repetitions  to 
be  noticed  in  tho  analytical  details  prescribed  for  the  examination  of 
simple  and  of  complex  substances  ; but  these  are  only  such  as  could 
not  be  entirely  avoided  in  a work  devoted  to  instruction.  Altogether, 
we  fool  strongly  disposed  to  recommend  this  treatise  to  tho  favourable 
notice  of  tho  student  in  chemical  analysis ; and  must  remark,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  sixth  edition  fully  maintains  tho  high  character  of  a 
standard  work  which  “ Frosenius’  Analysis  ” has  so  long  enjoyed. 
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The  Powkh  op  God  ih  Hib  Animal  Creation.  By  Professor 
11.  Owen,  D.C.L.,  F.K.S.  Nisbet.* 

It  is  not  always  the  iconoclast  who  renders  the  greatest  services  to 
his  fellow-mcn.  Much  os  we  may  admire  the  courage  of  the  man  who 
steps  forth  boldly  from  the  crowd,  and  under  the  eonviction  that  the 
idol  which  it  adores  must  be  broken  in  order  to  sliow  its  impotence, 
shatters  it  to  fragments  ; we  have  still  more  faith  in  him  who  quietly 
leads  the  terrified  worshippers  up  to  the  stone  image,  and  seeking  to 
Bootlio  their  apprehensions,  satisfies  them  by  the  touch  that  it  jMJSsesses 
no  life,  nor  yet  the  power  to  injure  or  befriend  them.  Errors  incul- 
cated during  long  ages  may  be  shaken  for  an  instant,  but  they  cannot 
be  eradicated  by  a coup  d’etat,  and  it  often  hapjjcns  that  a gentle 
and  well-timed  remonstrance  has  a more  lusting  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  men  than  the  loudest,  though  they  may  bo  the  most  rightful 
denunciations. 

We  have  before  ns  on  illustration  of  this  fact  in  the  delivery  of  the 
present  lecture  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  which 
Professor  Owen  has  not  only  rendered  an  imjiortant  service  to  science, 
but  has  displayed  great  moral  courage  in  planting  tho  banner  of  pro- 
gress and  free  discussion  upon  the  walls  of  a fortress  that  few  younger 
men  would  have  ventured  to  storm.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  pre- 
conceived views  entertained  by  tho  largo  majority  of  his  hearers  on 
theological  subjects,  ho  stated  firmly,  but  temperately,  tho  results  of 
modem  scientific  research,  most  widely  at  variance  with  tho  tenets  of 
many  orthodox  theologians,  and  gave  additional  force  to  his  uncom- 
promising assertions,  by  selecting  only  those  topics  which  arc  no  longer 
open  to  debate. 

The  vast  assemblage  of  his  hearers,  lay  and  clerical,  men  and 
women  of  every  age  and  temper,  would  bo  nearly  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  the  world  is  about  6,000  years  old,  and  that  tho  whole 
fabric,  with  its  living  denizens,  was  formed  perfect  in  seven  days  of 
twenty-four  hours ; but  he  told  them  that  the  researches  of  science 
nave  led  to  tho  certainty  that  such  a period  is  utterly,  “ nay,  absurdly 
inadequate,”  for  tho  Divine  operations  as  they  are  conducted,  to  have 
propa^  and  peopled  tho  dry  land. 

He  assured  them  further,  that  instead  of  physical  death  having 
come  into  tho  world  with  tho  “ fall,”  “ life  has  been  enjoyed  during 
the  same  cmmtless  thousand  of  years ; and  that  with  life,  from  its 
beginning,  has  been  death.”  And  by  moans  of  a diagram,  showing  tho 
geological  and  palaeontological  history  of  the  past,  with  tho  traces  of 
man,  osseous  and  archcBological  (if  we  may  so  call  them),  ho  exhibited 
to  them  tho  indisputable  evidence  of  his  great  antiquity. 

And  should  even  tho  Darwinian  theory  of  tho  natural  selection  of  new 

* A Lecture  delivered  in  Exeter  llall  before  tLe  Young  Men's  Cliristian 
Association, 
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species  through  secondary  agencies  ever  come  to  be  an  acknowledged 
law,  Profusser  Owen  will  have  done  much  to  prepare  these  young  men 
for  its  reception,  for  after  showing  them  that  the  Creator  has  brought 
all  his  works  to  perfection  by  a gradual  development,  he  told  them  that 
“just  as  death  is  met  by  birth,  so  extinction  has  been  balanced  by 
creation,  that  is,  a constant  and  continuous  operation  of  Creative 
Power,  which  has  produced  a succession  of  species  also,  that  “ wo 
discern  no  evidence  of  pause  or  intermission  in  the  creation  or  coming 
to  be  of  now  species  of  plants  and  animals.”  And  lest  there  should  be 
any  mistake  ns  to  his  meaning,  he  repeats  his  belief  in  “ the  world’s 
vast  age,  and  in  the  unintcrmittence  of  creative  acts,”  notwithstanding 
that  such  views  may  bo  regarded  by  some  of  his  hearers  with  “ abhor- 
rence.” Professor  Owen  hoped,  however,  that  there  were  no  such 
prejudiced  persons  in  his  auditory. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  admonitions  to  his  lay  hearers.  Ho  spoke 
to  the  clerical  portion  of  his  audience  of  the  futility  of  attempting, 
to  put  a literd  interpretation  upon  symbolic  texts  in  Scripture,  as 
though  they  were  statements  of  matter-of-fact.  His  illustration  he 
drew  from  the  supposed  erect  attitude  of  the  serpent  before  the  tempt- 
ation of  Eve,  explaining  that,  instead  of  being  the  “progeny  of  a 
transmitted  species,  degraded  from  its  original  form  as  the  ponfd  con- 
sequence of  its  instrumentality  in  the  temptation  of  Eve,”  the  struc- 
ture and  organization  of  these  animals  are  specially  adapted  to  their 
position  and  habits,  being  replete  with  “ instances  of  design  in  relation 
to  the  needs  of  their  apodal  vermiform  character.”  And  ho  reminded 
his  clerical  friends  of  the  opposition  interposed  in  the  way  of  progress 
by  the  priesthood  of  old,  repeating  the  admonition  of  St.  Augustine, 
that  men  will  believe  the  earth  to  be  rotund,  and  should  they  preach 
it  to  be  flat  and  denounce  the  new  doctrine,  they  will  say,  “ If  ye 
know  so  little  of  earthly  things,  how  shall  we  believe  you  when  you 
tell  us  of  heavenly  ones  ? ” 

There  need  be  no  apprehensions  for  Christianity  under  the  new 
regime,  he  said,  inasmuch  as  it  has  suffered  nothing  since  physical 
doctrines  “ declared  contrary  to  Holy  Writ”  have  been  established ; 
and  he  concluded  his  address  as  follows  ; — “ Allay,  then,  your  fears 
and  trust  in  the  Author  of  all  truth,  who  has  decreed  that  it  shall 
never  perish ; who  has  given  to  man  a power  to  acquire  that  most  pre- 
cious of  his  possessions  with  an  intellectual  nature  that  will  ultimately 
rest  upon  duo  demonstrative  evidence.” 

Some  may  think  that  the  lecture  is  marred  by  the  too  frequent 
introduction  of  Scripture  texts  and  quotations ; but,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  a noble  address,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  have  studied  their  own  interests  in  giving  it  a largo  and 
unrestricted  circulation. 
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Thk  Neobo’s  Place  in  Natubi.  By  James  Hunt,  Pli.D.,  &c. 

Trubner  and  Co. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  ‘Journal’  wo  reforrod  to  a paper  on  tho 
above  subject,  road  before  the  members  of  tho  British  Association ; 
and  this  is  now  published,  the  author  tells  ns,  by  tho  general  wish  of 
tho  Fellows  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  of  which  he  is  tho 
president. 

Wo  ventured,  in  speaking  of  tho  original  paper,  to  differ  from  tho 
views  of  tho  author,  which  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  evidonco 
and  at  variance  with  tho  opinions  of  tho  most  advanced  physiologists 
of  tho  day,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  tho  most  important 
question  of  hybridity  had  been  almost  completely  ignored,  and  that 
what  little  was  said  of  it  ran  cotmter  to  tho  author’s  doctrine  of  a specific 
difference  between  the  white  man  and  the  Negro.  We  also  mentioned, 
in  passing,  that  a Newcastle  journal  did  not  hesitate  to  hint  broadly 
that  tho  gentlemen  who  thus  sought  to  degrade  the  Negro  race  (for  tho 
president  found  a warm  supporter  in  his  secrctaiy,  Mr.  Carter  Blake) 
were  the  tools  of  tho  Southern  confederacy,  and  that  their  services 
had  been  enlisted  as  the  champions  of  slavery  in  England. 

In  adopting  the  supposition  of  the  Newcastle  paper,  wo  confess 
that  wo  were  guilty  of  indiscretion,  and  wo  have  to  apologize  to  tho 
shrewd  and  discerning  politicians  who  administer  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  fur  having  supposed  them  capable  of  adding  to 
the  indiscretion  of  attempting  to  found  their  now  empire  upon  the 
basis  of  slavery,  by  using  such  an  instrument  as  this  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  sympathy  in  England. 

No  I Groat  as  may  be  tho  fatuity  of  the  Southern  people  on 
the  question  of  slaveiy,  they  would  never  have  attempted  thus  to 
“ inoculate”  us,  the  “ outer  barbarians,”  as  tho  author  has  it  in  his 
dedication  to  “ My  dear  Burton  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  accept 
his  statement  concerning  tho  object  of  his  paper,  as  perfectly  original 
and  emanating  from  himself  (done, — viz.  that  when  the  truth  comes 
out,  “ the  public  will  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  will  see  in  its  true 
dimensions  that  gigantic  imposture  Imown  by  tho  name  of  ‘ Negro 
Emaneix>ation.’  ” 

But  we  must  treat  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  the  work,  in 
order  that  they  may  judge  of  the  kind  of  material  with  which  it  is 
intended  to  explode  this  “ gigantic  imposture,”  and  they  will  at  once 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  science  and  its  morale  : — 

“ But  while  the  analysis  of  a single  bone  or  of  a single  feature  of  the 
Negro  is  thus  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  specific  character,  or  to  show 
the  diversity  of  race,  that  great  fact  is  still  more  obviously  and  with  equal 
certainty  revealed  in  the  form,  attitude,  and  other  external  qualities.  The 
Segro  is  incapable  of  an  erect  or  direct  perj>endicular  posture.  The  general 
structure  of  his  limbs,  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  tho  spine,  the  way  the  head 
is  set  on  the  shoulders,  in  short,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  anatomical  forma- 
tion forbids  an  erect  position.  But  while  the  whole  structure  is  thus 
adapted  to  a slightly  stooping  posture,  the  head  would  seem  to  be  the 
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most  important  agency  ; for  with  any  other  head,  or  the  head  of  any  other 
race,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  retain  an  upright  position  at  all.  But 
with  the  broad  forehead  and  small  cerebellum  of  the  white  man,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  Negro  would  no  longer  ix)ssess  a centre  of  gravity  ; 
and  therefore,  those  philanthropic  jieople  who  would  ‘ educate  ’ him  into 
intellectual  equality,  or  change  the  mental  organism  of  the  Negro,  looiild 
simply  rentier  him  incapable  of  standing  on  his  feet,  or  of  an  upright  position 
on  any  terms."* 

We  prcstuue  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  ns  to  refute  the  assertions 
(adopted  by  the  author  as  evidence  of  the  specific  difference  between 
the  Negro  and  the  white  man),  that  the  Negro  is  “ incapable  of  an  erect 
or  perpendicular  position,”  and  that  education  would  “ render  him  in- 
capable of  standing  on  his  feet,  or  of  an  upright  position  ” t 

The  kings  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa,  wo  are  told,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  the  slave  trade,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their 
criminals. 

“ No  one,  we  presume,  will  dare  assert  that  there  are  no  criminals  in 
Africa!  What  sh^  we  do  with  our  criminals  ? may  be  a problem  which  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  political  economist  of  Africa — Uke  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Dahomey — as  well  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
Is  Africa  not  to  be  allowed  to  export  her  criminals,  or  are  they  so  worth- 
less and  unmanageable  that  no  people  will  have  them  ?” 

But  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  author  advocates  the  slave- 
trade.  Oh  dear,  no ! He  “ protests  against  being  put  forward  to 
advocate  such  views.”  “ Our  Bristol  and  Liverpool  merchants,”  he 
says,  “ perhaps,  helped  to  benefit  the  raee  when  they  transplanted 
some  of  them  to  America,  and  our  mistaken  Legislature  has  done  the 
Negro  race” — (why  not  species? — ^merely  the  force  of  habit,  we  pre- 
sume)— “ much  injury  by  their\  absurd  and  unwarrantable  attempts  to 
prevent  Africa  from  exporting  her  worthless  or  surplus  population.” 
We  have  done ; and  if,  after  these  extracts,  our  readers  feel  any 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  work,  they  must  purchase  it ; for,  although 
it  is  a tract  such  as  wo  are  ashamed  to  see  printed  in  the  English 
language,  it  has  found  a respectable  publisher. 


The  Batavian  Society  or  Experimental  Philosophy 
IN  Botterdam  ^ 

We  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  loading  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Societies  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  body  of  savants  to  whose 
prospectus  wo  nio  about  to  refer,  for  encouraging  tho  study  of  prac- 
tical science,  and  woiild  recommend  it  to  their  consideration  whether 
a similar  method  of  awarding  promiiuns  for  careful  research  would  not 
add  much  to  their  usefulness  and  success. 

* Tho  author  is  hero  quoting  a Dr.  Van  Evrie  of  New  York.  The  italics 
arc  ours. 

t Wo  again  claim  the  italics  ; the  grammar  is  the  author’a 
t The  Society’s  ‘ Programme,'  issued  in  December,  1863.  Imprimerie  do 
G.  and  C.  A.  Van  Keyn,  Botterdam. 
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It  is  indeed  seldom  that  we  have  read  the  programme  of  any  insti- 
tution mth  so  much  gratification  as  this  one ; it  is  as  concise  as  it  is 
interesting,  and  the  only  objection  we  have  to  the  Society  is  its  name, 
for  it  would  convey  a better  idea  of  its  operations  if  it  called  itself  a 
practical,  instead  of  an  “ experimental,’’  institution. 

The  Council  awards  three  prizes  annually : a gold  and  silver 
medal,  and  a premium  varying  in  amount  from  50  to  150  florins, — a 
total  therefore  of  30Z.  or  40/.,  which  would  bo  no  serious  outlay  for 
any  of  our  leading  metropolitan  or  provincial  scientific  institutions. 

As  to  the  questions  propounded,  wo  shall  convey  the  best  idea  of 
their  character,  and  at  the  some  time  give  tlio  most  pnvctical  eflbet  to 
our  suggestion,  by  translating  and  inserting  a few  of  them  in  these 
pages. 

Queition  106.  (Evidently  intended  for  sailors.) — “ The  Society 
believing  that  an  investigation  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
extensive  seas,  and  at  considerable  depths,  would  bo  of  great  import- 
ance for  ascertaining  the  physical  state  of  our  globe ; and  feeling 
satisfied  that  on  board  many  vessels  this  temperature  may  under 
favourable  circmnstances  bo  determined ; desire  to  receive  accurate 
researches  on  the  subject,  undertaken  (with  the  employment  of  proper 
nautical  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude)  in 
places  wbero  such  experiments  have  not  yet  been  made.  The  results 
must  bo  stated  succinctly,  and  in  a careful  detailed  manner.” 

Quettion  114. — “ For  many  years  past  scientific  men  have  debated 
the  possibility  of  constructing,  on  the  seaboard,  harbours  of  refuge  for 
vessels  with  a deep  draught  of  water,  similar  to  those  found  on  the 
northern  and  southern  coasts  of  UoUand.  It  has  been  asserted  that, 
with  the  progress  made  in  science,  the  construction  of  such  harbours 
no  longer  ofibrs  any  difficulties.” 

The  Society  therefore  requires  the  complete  plan  of  a harbour  upon 
a coast  such  os,  for  example,  Schevening,  which  would  admit,  at  low 
tide,  vessels  drawing  23  feet  of  water  ” (7  metres),  “ and  having  an 
entrance  wide  enough  to  allow  such  vessels  to  cast  anchor  inside,  with 
a violent  gale  blowing  from  the  NE.  Tho  cost  of  construction  and 
annual  maintenance  is  also  required.” 

Question  135. — “ It  is  important  that  persons  engaged  in  the  study 
of  electricity  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
produced  upon  telegraph  wires  by  storms  and  by  tho  Aurora  borealis. 
Many  of  these  phenomena  aro  very  partially  understood,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  more  extended  experiments  should  bo  communicated, 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  make  deductions.” 

Question  137. — “ Mr.  Tyndall  believes  his  experiments  have  proved 
beyond  a doubt  that  tho  vapour  of  water”  (a  mdst  atmosphere) 
“ exorcises  a more  powerful  nl'sorbent  influence  upon  radiant  heat  than 
dry  atmospheric  air.  Mr.  Magnus,  on  tho  other  hand,  considers 
himself  justified  in  concluding  from  his  experiments  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  absorbent  property  of  a dry  and  of  a humid  atmosphere. 
The  Society  would  wish  to  see  these  conflicting  views  met  by  con- 
clusive experiments.” 

Our  limited  space  will  not  admit  of  tho  insertion  of  more  of  these 
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questions,  but  wo  may  state  that  they  arc  all  of  more  or  less  general 
interest,  and  that  the  largo  majority  are  practically  useful.  Some  deal 
with  local  improvements ; otliors,  with  the  statistics  of  the  country ; and 
others,  again,  require  investigations  in  the  various  branches  of  Physical 
and  Mechanical  Science,  in  Crystallography,  Geology,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Physiology,  &c. 

The  replies  of  competitors,  which  are  expected  to  take  the  form 
of  short  essays,  may  be  indited  in  the  Dutch,  French,  English, 
Gorman,  or  Latin  languages,  and  as  for  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge 
from  the  precautions  taken  to  ensure  impartiality  to  all  candidates,  and 
secrecy  to  unsuccessful  ones,  we  should  say  that  students  are  justified 
in  placing  their  labours  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  in  period  confi- 
dence that  they  will  receive  fair  treatment. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  wo  hope  that  some  move  will  bo  made 
in  this  practical  direction  amongst  our  English  Institutions;  tlia 
Society  of  Arts  already  awards  such  prizes,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  important  “ Philosophical  ” Society  should  not  do  the  same,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  more  of  these  programmes  from  other  countries, 
in  order  to  extract  from  them  any  now  features  in  their  management, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  English  readers. 


Spectbuh  Analysis. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  bo  able  to  read  the  Dutch  language,  will 
find  in  it  one  of  the  best  works  yet  published  on  Spectrum  Anidysis.* 
The  book  is  so  good  that  it  deserves  translation  into  a language  that 
would  ensure  it  a wider  circulation  ; and  as  we  are  in  wont  of  such  a 
work  in  England,  wo  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  any  good  Dutch 
scholar  and  chemist.  Tracing  the  art  from  its  first  origin,  the  author 
brings  down  his  account  of  the  successive  discoveries  to  the  latest 
published  observations  of  Bunsen,  Kirchoff,  and  Miller,  describing 
most  of  the  observed  spectra,  and  giving  what  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  to  many — a very  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The 
work  is  accompanied  by  some  bcautifully-executcd  coloured  drawings 
of  various  spectra. 

One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  the  prism  to  chemical  analysis  was 
that  of  Pluckor,  who  observed  the  lines  produced  by  the  passage  of 
electricity  tlirough  a rarefied  gas,  and  noticed  that  in  every  gas,  when 
pure,  a particular  system  of  lines  was  obtained.  The  minute  portion 
of  a gas,  whether  simple  or  compound,  that  could  bo  analysed  in  this 
way  induced  the  author  to  stylo  the  method  microchemistry.  It  was 
really  spectrum-analysis.  M.  Morren  followed  up  the  researches  of 
Pluckor,  and  now  publishes  at  Marseilles  a tract,'}'  the  object  of  which, 
ho  says,  is  to  point  out  how  this  mode  of  analysis  may  help  to  solve 

* De  Spcctraal-Analyae  On  Spectrum  AnalysiB,  &c.  By  II.  C.  Dibbita. 
Rotterdam  : E.  II.  Tonaemcijcr.  1863. 

t ‘ Des  Plufnomencs  Lumineux  quo  prraentent  quelques  Flammes,  ct  on  par- 
ticulier  cellc  du  Cyauogfcnc,  et  do  lAcctylbno,  &c.'  Par  M.  Morron.  Mamcillos  : 
Amaud  & Co.,  1863. 
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queBtions  which  ordinary  chemical  proccsBCB  arc  unable  to  unriddle. 
What,  for  example,  constitutes  the  blue  part  of  the  flame  of  a candle  ? 
The  spectroseope  answers,  vapour  of  carbon.  The  author  once  thought 
that  the  blue  was  caused  by  light  carburetted-hydrogon,  since  ho 
observed  the  same  spectrum  from  the  flame  of  this  gas,  and  also  from 
that  of  the  base  of  a candle  flame.  A perusal  of  Dr.  Attfield's  paper 
on  the  “ Spectrum  of  Carbon,”  however,  induced  him  to  reconsider  the 
subject,  and  to  examine  the  spectra  of  numerous  other  carbon  com- 
pounds. In  all  these  he  observed  the  same  spectrum,  which,  being 
common  to  everyone,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  common  con- 
stituent, carbon.  The  means  which  the  author  employed,  and  the 
appearances  he  observed,  are  well  described  in  this  tract ; and  any 
experimenters  working  in  the  same  direction  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult it. 


CmuiCAi.  Fobmttlx. 

Dr.  Odlino  has  published*  a set  of  tables  of  chemietd  formuhe,  which 
we  venture  to  say  will  prove  as  useful  to  teachers  as  to  students  of 
chemistry.  He  adopts  an  original  mode  of  classifying  the  elements 
which  is,  perhaps,  as  reasonable  as  any  other  yet  proposed,  or  possible, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  these  bodies. 

The  formulre  are  all  constructed  on  the  unitary  system  of  notation, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a complete  work  of  chemistry  based  on  that  system, 
these  tables  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  students,  who  are  obliged  to 
read  a book  written  upon  the  old  system,  and  listen  to  a lecturer  who 
teaches  upon  the  now. 

Lecturers  who  are  beginning  to  teach  the  imitary  system,  will  find 
in  the  tables  the  materials  of  a very  useful  sot  of  diagrams. 

• ‘ Tables  of  Chemienl  Formula;,'  arrangod  by  W.  Odling,  M.B.,  F.R.S  ,&c.,  &c. 
London  : Taylor  and  Francis,  18G4. 
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NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Silvered  Glass  Telescopes  and  Celestial  Photographt  in  America. 


By  Professor  Henry  Draper, 

New  York,  Feb.  2,  18G4. 
The  first  photographs  of  the  moon 
were  taken  in  1B40  by  my  father, 
Professor  John  W.  Drajjer,  M.D., 
wlio  published  notices  of  them  in 
his  quarto  work,  ‘ On  the  Forces 
that  Organize  Plants,*  and  in  the 
‘ Philosophical  Magazine.’  The  speci- 
mens were  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  were  presented  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  Histoiy  of  New  York. 
They  were  made  by  means  of  a lens 
of  five  inches  aperture,  furnished 
with  an  eye-piece  to  increase  the 
magnifying  j>ower,  and  mounted  on 
a jH)lar  axis  driven  by  a clock.  At 
that  time  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  moon's  light  contained  no 
actinic  rays,  and  was  entirely  with- 
out effect  on  the  sensitive  silver  com- 
pounds used  in  daguerrootyping. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Bond  made  use  of  the 
Cambridge  (Massachusetts)  refrac- 
tor of  15  inches'  aperture,  to  produce 
daguerreotype  impressions  of  our 
satellite,  the  sensitive  plate  being 
placed  at  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  eyepiece.  Pictures  two  inches 
in  diameter  were  thus  produced, 
and,  subsequently,  some  of  the  same 
size  were  made  on  glass,  and 
mounted  stereoscopically.  Mr.  Bond 
also  made  a series  of  experiments 
to  determine  whether  photography 
could  be  advantageously  applied  to 
the  measurement  of  double  stars, 
and  concluded  that  the  results  were 
as  reliable  as  those  derived  from  the 
micrometer.* 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Warren  Do  La 
Bue,  of  Cranford,  near  London,  un- 
dertook by  the  aid  of  a 13-inch 
speculum,  ground  and  polished  by 
himself,  to  procure  a series  of  pho- 
tomaphs  of  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  objects.  The  oicellcut  re- 

• ‘Astron.  Nach,'  No.  1129. 


M.D.,  New  York  University. 

suits  that  he  has  obtained,  together 
with  those  of  Professor  Phillips,  Mr. 
Hartnup, Mr. Crookes,  Father Secclii, 
and  other  physicists,  are  doubtlc.ss 
familiar  to  all  scientific  men,  having 
been  published  in  the  form  of  a re- 
port to  the  British  Association  in 
1859.  No  detailed  description  of 
them  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  this 
place. 

In  1857  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Ruthorfurd, 
of  New  York,  erected  an  equatorial 
refractor  of  11  inches’  aperture,  the 
object-glass  of  which  he  had  himself 
corrected,  and  has  taken  a large 
number  of  lunar  photographs  with 
it.  '1  hey  have  generally  borne  to 
be  magnified  to  five  inches,  and  ho 
is  now  engaged  in  perfecting  a cor- 
recting lens  that  will  allow  still 
greater  enlargement  to  be  used. 

The  moon,  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  is  about  one- tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diamoter,although  jiersons  generally 
estimate  it  at  10  inches.  That  the 
first  statement  is  true  is  easily’ 
proved  either  by  taking  a photo- 
graph with  a lens  of  10  inches’ 
focal  length,  or  more  convincingly 
by  bolding  up  between  the  moon 
and  the  eye  a little  disc  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  across,  at  the  near- 
est distance  of  distinct  vision  (10 
inches).  A picture  of  the  moon 
of  the  size  commonly  attributed  to 
her  requires  to  be  made  mider  a 
power  of  100  times. 

In  1867  I visited  Lord  Rosse’s 
great  reflecting  telescopes  at  I’ar- 
sonstown,  and  had  an  oi>portimity 
of  not  only  seeing  the  grinding  and 
polishing  operation  by  which  they 
were  produced,  but  also  of  observ- 
ing some  stars  through  the  six-foot 
instniment.  On  returning  home  in 
1858  it  was  determined  to  construct 
a large  instrument  by  similar  means, 
and  devote  it  especially  to  celestial 
photography.  The  speculum  was  of 
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15  inches’ aixjrturo,  and  12  feet  focal 
length.  Subsequently,  however,  this 
metal  mirror  was  abandoned,  and 
silvered  glas.s,  as  sugge-sted  by  M. 
Foucault,  substituted.  This  latter, 
according  to  Steinhoil's  exi>eri- 
ments,  reflects  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  light  falling  upon  it, 
while  speculum  metal  only  returns 
63  per  cent.  A detailed  account  of 
this  instrument,  anijily  illustrated, 
is  now  being  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  atWashiug- 
ton,  and  therefore  only  a general 
idea  of  its  peculiarities  will  be  given. 

As  the  telescope  was  intended  es- 
jx-cially  for  photography,  the  follow- 
ing general  principles  were  adopted. 
1st.  A reflector  was,  of  course,  pre- 
ferred to  an  achromatic  object-glass, 
because  all  the  rays  falling  upon  it 
are  reflected  to  the  same  focal  plane, 
and  there  is  not,  as  in  the  latter,  one 
focus  for  distinct  vision,  and  another 
for  the  photographically  actinic 
rays,  an  inch  distant  perhaps.  In  the 
reflector  a sensitive  plate  put  where 
the  image  is  seen  to  be  most  shaiqily 
defined,  will  be  sure  to  give  a good 
result.  In  the  achromatic,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sensitive  plate  must 
be  placed  in  a position  which 
can  only  be  found  by  tedious  trials. 
2nd.  Silvered  glass  was  used  instead 
of  speculum  metal,  because  it  is 
lighter  and  more  highly  reflecting. 
Besides,  if  a reddish  or  yellowish 
film  should  accumulate  on  it — an 
accident  liable  to  occur  to  either 
kind  of  reflector  and  seriously  di- 
minishing the  photographic  power — 
it  can  either  oe  repohshed  with  a 
piece  of  buckskin — an  operation  ob- 
viously impossible  in  the  case  of  a 
speculum  metal — or  the  silver  can  bo 
dissolved  off  with  nitric  acid,  and  a 
new  film  deposited  on  the  gl.iss  con- 
cave. The  gloss  which  has  been 
made  accurately  parabolic  before  the 
first  silvering,  is  not  changed  in 
figure,the  silver  being  only  deposited 
in  a layer  of  an  inch  thick, 

and  consequently,  if  carefully  pre- 
pared, copying  the  glass  below  so 
closely  that  no  error  larger  than  a 
small  fraction  of  that  amount  is 
possible.  As  the  glass  only  serves 
as  a basis  or  mould  for  the  thin 
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sheet  of  silver,  and  is  not  penetrated 
by  the  light,  its  quality  is  a matter 
of  but  little  moment,  that  which  is 
used  for  skylights  or  lightropenings 
in  floors  answering  perfectly.  3rd. 
A mounting,  presenting  the  greatest 
degree  of  steadiness  possible  was 
necessary.  For  this  purixise  the 
telesco|>e  was  supported  at  both 
ends,  the  lower  one  resting  in  a 
loop  of  wire  rope.  4th.  Instead  of 
driving  the  whole  mass  of  the  in- 
strument by  clockwork  acting 
upon  a polar  axis,  and  thus  being 
forced  to  move  a weight  of  at  least 
half-a-ton — the  usual  system  in 
equatorials  — only  the  sensitive 
plate  and  its  frame,  weighing  an 
ounce,  were  caused  to  follow  the 
moon  or  other  object,  the  mass  of 
the  apparatus  remaining  perfectly 
at  rest.  This  idea  is  due  to  Lord 
Kosse.  6th.  Instead  of  using  a 
clock  with  wheelwork  for  a prime 
mover,  a clepsydra  was  substituted. 
This  consists  of  a heavy  weight 
Bup]xirted  by  the  rod  of  a piston, 
which  fits  into  a cylinder  filled  with 
water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cyUn- 
der  a sto{>cock  permits  the  water  to 
flow  out  at  a variable  s|>eed,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  opening. 
The  sensitive  plate  can  thus  easily 
be  caused  to  coincide  in  rate  with 
the  moving  object,  and  yet  by  a 
motion  free  from  irregularity  and 
tremor. 

The  value  of  a silver  reflector 
turns,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  glass  concave  on 
which  the  metallic  film  is  to  be  de- 
osited.  This  must  bo  of  a jiara- 
olic  figure,  so  that  8i>herical  aber- 
ration may  be  completely  corrected. 
A person  is,  however,  content  to 
take  the  utmost  pains  to  produce  it, 
because,  once  attained,  the  figure 
cannot  bo  lost  except  by  fracture, 
and  the  value  does  not  diminish 
with  time  as  in  the  case  of  a specu- 
lum. It  never  requires  ro-i>olishing. 
The  best  method  of  grinding  and 
polishing  the  glass  is  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  that  I have  called  a 
“ Local-correcting  Machine,”  by 
which  all  the  parts  of  the  surface 
can  bo  attacked  in  succession  and 
reduced  to  the  desired  curvature. 
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and  yet  at  the  same  time  a uniform 
curve  and  absence  of  local  irregulari- 
ties secured.  I have  spent  five 
years  in  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  and  have  polished  more 
than  100  mirrors  of  from  19  inches 
to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
on  seven  different  machines  built 
at  various  times.  The  quality  of 
those  1 have  at  present  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  they  will 
show  iJebiltisifnn  to  be  quintuple, 
and  will  render  the  close  companion 
of  Sirius,  discovered  by  Alvan 
Clark's  magnificent  IS^-inch  refrac- 
tor, visible. 

The  Observatoiy  at  Hastings- 
upon-Hudson,  near  New  York,  lat. 
40=’  bW  2b"  N.,  long.  73®  62'  2b”  W. 
of  Greenwich,  is  upon  the  summit 


of  a hill  226  feet  above  low-water 
mark.  It  is  20  feet  square,  with  a 
wing  9 X 10  for  a photographic 
laboratory.  As  the  telescope  is  a 
Newtonian,  with  the  mounting  so 
contrived  as  to  have  the  eyej>iece 
stationary  at  all  altitudo.s,  a j)lan 
originally  suggested  by  Miss  Her- 
schel,  there  are  peculiar  facilities 
offered  for  easy  access  to  the  eye- 
piece, or  plaoe  of  the  sensitive  plate. 
The  iutenor  height  of  the  Observa- 
tory, 22  feet,  is  divided  into  two 
stories,  around  the  upper  of  which 
an  observer’s  chair  runs  to  follow 
the  telescope.  The  dome  turns  upon 
a pivot  at  its  centre,  instead  of  on 
rollers  or  cannon-balls  around  the 
edge,  and  is  moved  consequently 
with  but  slight  exertion. 
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In  tho  woodcut  a is  the  telescope 
tube,  b one  of  the  trunnions  on  fric- 
tion rollers  perforated  for  the  eye- 
piece, c one  of  tho  counterpoise 
levers,  having  a weight  at  the  upper 
end  and  being  attached  to  an  axle  d 
at  the  lower  end;  ee'if  is  a wire- 
rope  going  from  the  counterpoise  to 
the  lower  end  of  tho  telescope  ; f f 
another  wire -rope  which  passes 
round  a small  drum  connected  with 
the  winch  g,  and  gives  the  observer 
standing  on  the  observer’s  platform 
»■  the  power  of  moving  the  telescope 
in  altitnde ; k the  stairs  going  to 
the  photographic  room,  I V the  gal- 
lery that  divides  the  Observatory 
into  two  stories,  m the  azimuth  axis 
resting  on  tho  solid  rock,  and  sus- 
tained at  its  upi>er  end  by  the  three 
lateral  beams,  n n'  (two  only  are 
shown).  They  also  rest  in  cavities 
in  the  rock.  The  dome  is  seen  in 
section  at  od,  the  dome-opening 
and  shutter  at  the  dome-arch  at 
7 t/.  'I  he  dome-raising  lever  r,  with 
the  fulcrum  at  s,  is  shown  os  it  ap- 
pears when  the  dome  is  prepared 
for  revolving,  the  axis  I carrying 
the  whole  weight.  The  part  of  tho 
lever  below  the  detent  « can  be 
bent  up  out  of  the  way,  and  held  by 
a loop. 

Since  the  telescope  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  furnished  with  two  para- 
bolic mirrors  of  16i  inches  ajMsHure, 
and  150  inches  focal  length,  and  one 
Herschelian  mirror  (that  is,  a con- 
cave of  such  figure  that  it  can  only 
bring  oblique  pencils  to  a focus  free 
from  aberration).  Celestial  Photo- 
graphy has  been  continually  prose- 
cuted. About  1,500  lunar  negatives 
have  been  taken.  Old  experience 
obtained  from  portrait  and  micro- 
scopic photography  hM  proved  to 
bo  of  great  service.  At  first  the 
well-known  processes  were  used, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  some- 
thing more  refined  was  needed, 
whore  the  pictures  are  to  bo  sub- 
mitted to  magnifying  powers  of  per- 
haps 25  times.  Defects  in  collodion 
negatives  that  would,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  pass  unnoticed, 
assume  such  prominence  as  greatly 
to  diminish  the  beauty  of  the  results. 


These  defects,  pin-holes,  coarse  gra- 
nular appearance  of  the  reduced 
silver,  and  other  markings,  were 
fottnd  to  arise  priticipally  from  the 
presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  on 
the  sensitive  plate.  It  was  ascer^ 
tained  that  by  washing  the  plate 
thoroughly  before  exposure  they 
disappeared,  or  were  very  much 
ameliorated,  and  without  any  re- 
duction in  sensitiveness.  But  for 
this  washing  operation  pure  water 
is  needed,  and  hence  tho  roof  of  the 
buildings  was  painted  with  a ground 
mineral  com|X)und  that  hardens  to 
a stony  consistence,  and  the  water 
falling  upon  it  was  preserved  in  a 
leaden  tank,  which  from  long  use 
for  other  purposes  had  become 
thickly  coated  with  insoluble  salts 
of  lead,  sulphates,  &c.  Whenever 
an  inch  of  rain  falls,  a ton  of  water 
is  collected,  and  the  tank  may  be 
filled  about  32  times  in  a year. 

The  negatives  produced  at  the 
focus  of  the  reflector  are  on  an  ave- 
rage 1 A inches  in  diameter.  Many 
that  have  been  made  will  bear  to 
bo  enlarged  to  2 feet,  and  one  was 
taken  September  3,  1863,  at  4.30 
A.M.,  which  has  been  increased  to 
3 feet  in  diameter,  the  total  magni- 
fying power  used  being  about  380. 
In  tliis  photograph  the  moon  may 
be  said  to  be  shown  on  a scale  of 
60  miles  to  the  inch. 

In  tho  process  of  enlarging  I have 
introduced  one  very  important  no- 
velty. Instead  of  employing  an 
achromatic  combination  of  lenses 
arranged  as  a solar  camera,  a con- 
cure  mirror  is  used  It  entirely  gets 
rid  of  the  difficjilty  of  chromatic 
aberration,  which  is,  as  all  pho- 
tographers know,  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  succcas,  and,  in 
addition,  the  magnified  image  lies 
in  one  plane,  or  there  is  what  is 
termed  a jint  Jirld.  Every  little  de- 
tail of  the  original  negative  is  jicr- 
fectly  reproduced,  and  a 3-foot 
image  is  as  sharp  in  one  part  as  in 
another.  The  effect  of  portraits  re- 
produced of  life-size  is  very  striking, 
and  tho  resemblance  to  tho  indi- 
vidual singularly  increased.  In  mag- 
nifying these  lunar  negatives,  a 
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mirror  of  8 inches’  aperture  and  reach,  and  partly  by  others  which 
11^  inches’  focal  length  is  used.  At  may  be  discovered  at  any  moment, 

first,  when  it  was  intended  to  em-  In  looking  at  a 3-foot  photograph 

ploy  diffused  daylight  and  the  whole  from  such  a distance  that  the  eye  can 

ajierture,  the  fi^ire  was  made  ellip-  embrace  it  all  at  one  glance,  the 

tical,  with  a distance  of  8 feet  be-  general  eflect  is  certainly  very  fine, 

tween  the  conjugate  foci ; but  sub-  and  superior  to  observation  through 

sequently,  when  the  advantages  of  tho  telescope  with  a similar  power, 

sunlight  were  understood,  the  sur-  The  moon  appears  as  it  would  if 

face  was  reduced  by  a diaphragm  to  viewed  from  a stand-point  000  miles 

1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  a part  of  from  its  surface.  Banges  of  moun- 

the  mirror  as  nearly  perfect  as  a tains,  as  the  A/ienninet,  seem  as  if 

miiTor  can  be  made  at  present  was  projected  out  from  the  general  level, 

selected.  Success  in  enlargement  while  the  great  craters,  such  as 

becomes  with  this  contrivance  a cer-  Plato,  Theojihilus,  and  Clavius,  are 

tainty.  deeply  excavated  below.  Grooves 

The  “enlarger”  is  also  equally  of  vast  extent,  like  those  diverging 

valuable  in  copying  by  contact,  from  Tycho,  and  faults  such  as  that 

When  a small  negative  is  enlarged  running  past  Kant  and  Catharinu 

and  pihotographed,  what  is  termed  a on  tho  one  side,  and  Tacitm  on  the 

positive' results.  If  such  a positive  other  towards  still  further 

IS  used  to  make  prints  on  paper,  the  break  up  the  surface.  The  well- 

lights  and  shades  are  inverted,  and  known  seas  and  bright  portions,  so 

that  which  is  white  is  shown  black.  distinct  to  the  naked  eye,  are  lost 

It  is  necessary  then  to  turn  the  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  details 

original  negative  into  a positive,  so  into  which  they  are  resolved, 

that  when  magnified  a negative  may  But  coming  more  closely  to  the 
result  suitable  for  printing  positive  picture,  and  examining  with  a cri- 

proofs  on  paper.  This  is  done  tical  eye,  it  is  apjiarent  that,  al- 

u-sually  by  a process  called  reversing,  though  the  general  effect  is  the  same 

in  which  a sensitive  plate  is  placed  as  would  be  perceived  by  looking 

behind  the  original  negative,  and  at  the  moon  itself,  yet  some  of  the 

the  two  exposed  to  tho  light,  minute  details  seen  in  the  telescope 

Wherever  the  negative  is  transpa-  with  a high  power  are  absent, 

rent  the  plate  behind  is  stained  by  The  reasons  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
the  light,  and  where  opaque,  it  is  tom  of  this  difficulty  are  connected 
protected.  But  unless  the  plate  be-  to  a certain  degree  with  the  photo- 
hind  is  so  close  as  to  make  tho  graphic  processes  employed,  but  also 
chances  of  scratching  the  negative  to  not"  a little  extent  with  the  con- 
very  great,  the  positive  produced  dition  of  tho  air.  The  quality  of 
is  much  inferior  in  distinctness,  be-  the  instrumental  means  used  is,  of 
cause  the  diffused  light  of  day  finds  course,  of  primary  importance.  A 
its  way  through  in  many  directions,  good  photograph  cannot  be  taken 
If,  however,  the  negative  and  sen-  with  an  inferior  telescope  and  clock, 
sitive  plate  are  placed  in  the  beam  The  obstacles  arising  from  photo- 
of  sunlight  coming  from  the  en-  mnhy  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
larger,  the  rays  pass  through  only  dark  parts  of  the  picture  are  not 
in  one  direction,  and  the  reverse  or  formed  by  a continuous  sheet  of 
positive  is  as  sharp  as  the  original  material,  but  by  an  aggregation  of 
negative.  granules  which,  though  invisible  to 

Celestial  photogra^y  is  as  yet  the  unassisted  eye,  are  seen  when  a 
only  in  its  infancy.  The  results  to  high-enough  magnifying  power  is 
which  it  has  given  origin,  although  employed.  Them  degree  of  visi- 
exoellent  in  many  respect^  have  im-  bility  turns  on  the  system  of  deve- 
perfections.  But  it  seems  probable  lopment  used  for  bringing  out  the 
that  these  may  be  overcome  in  the  latent  image  on  the  sensitive  plate, 
future,  partly  by  means  now  within  A picture  injudiciously  forced  with 
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pyrogallio  acid  will  hardly  bear  any 
enlargement,  though  one  made  with 
sulphate  of  iron  and  a well-regu- 
lated exposure  may  be  increased  in 
diameter  twenty-five  times,  without 
showing  the  granulations  oft'ensively. 
The  influence  of  the  structure  of  the 
collodion-film  itself,  too,  is  notice- 
able in  pictures  taken  by  the  wet 
process ; in  the  first  place,  being 
somewhat  transparent,  it  permits  a 
certain  amount  of  lateral  diffusion 
in  the  film,  and  a tendency  to  soften 
down  the  more  minute  details  ; and, 
in  the  second  place,  while  wet  it 
has  quite  a perceptible  thickness, 
which  is  much  diminished  in  dry- 
ing, and  the  relation  of  the  silver 
particles  to  one  another  changed. 

I have  attempted  to  avoid  the 
faults  connected  with  structure  of 
the  film  by  substituting  dry  col- 
lodion, and  more  particularly  tannin 
plates  for  the  wet.  But  though 
during  the  exposure  to  the  celestial 
object  the  sensitive  plate  presents 
a glassy  surface  of  extreme  thin- 
ness, yet  an  indisiiensable  pre- 
liminary to  evoking  the  latent 
image  is  to  soak  the  plate  in  water, 
and  this  introduces  the  more  in- 
jurious of  the  two  objections  above 
urged.  It  was  while  trying  this 
process  that  I ascertained  the  ad- 
vantages that  arise  from  warming 
the  film  during  development, — the 
“ hot-water  process,”  as  it  is  called. 
The  attempt  was  also  made  to  da- 
guerreotype the  original  pictures  at 
the  focus  of  the  telescope  on  silver 
plating,  and  also  on  silvered  t/hiss. 
In  this  case  all  lateral  diffusion  is 
entirely  prevented,  the  light  acting 
on  a mathematical  surface,  and  the 
relations  of  the  film  of  silver  to  the 
glass  not  being  disturbed  by  the 
subsequent  manoeuvres.  But  prac- 
tically no  advantage  has  arisen  from 
these  trials,  because,  as  in  the  for- 
mer instance,  the  whites  in  the  re- 
sulting picture  are  not  formed  by  a 
continuous  stratum  of  mercurial 
amalgam.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  such  da- 
guerreotypes can  be  copied  by  the 
electrotype,  or  a coating  of  isinglass, 
as  was  shown  by  Dr.  Draper  (‘  I’hil. 


[April, 

Mag.,’  May,  184.3Y  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  whicn  silvered  glass  has 
been  used  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, and  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  its  advantages.  Owing  pro- 
bably to  the  perfect  purity  of  the 
silver,  it  takes  the  coatings  of  iodine 
and  bromine  with  uniformity  all 
over;  in  silver  plated  by  lire  on 
copper,  there  used  to  be  a tendency 
to  insensitive  spots,  from  the  copper 
alloy  coming  out  on  the  face  of  the 
silver,  and  so  great  was  the  annoy- 
ance, that,  when  my  father  was  en- 
gaged in  the  experiments  that  led 
him  to  take  the  first  portrait  ever 
obtained  from  life,  he  was  compelled 
to  use  sheets  of  pure  silver  alone. 
The  light  also  seems  to  be  able  to 
impress  the  iodo-bromide_^  in  le-ss 
time,  and  pictures  of  a rosy  warmth 
are  generally  obtained.  The  only 
precaution  necessary  in  jiractising 
this  method  of  daguerreotyping  is 
to  fix  the  plate — that  is,  dissob  e off 
the  excess  of  sensitive  material — 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  instead  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  latter  tends  to  split  up  the  film 
of  silver  from  the  glass  here  and 
there,  while  the  former  does  not. 
The  subsequent  washing,  too,  is 
most  safely  conducted  with  diluted 
common  alcohol.  The  time  of  ex- 
posure is  not,  however,  as  short  as 
m the  wet-collodion  process,  at 
least  six  times  the  exposure  being 
demanded  ; while  if  less  is  given, 
and  the  development  over  mer- 
curial vapour  be  urged  beyond  the 
usual  point,  minute  globules  of  mer- 
enry  stud  the  silver  all  over,  and 
ruin  the  proof. 

The  faults  arising  from  atmo- 
spheric disturbances  are  easily  un- 
derstood. If  an  image  of  the  planet 
Jupiter  produced  by  a large  tele- 
scope be  allowed  to  move  across  a 
sensitive  plate,  and  the  plate  bo 
then  developed,  a dark  streak  nearly 
of  the  width  of  the  image  will  ap- 
peor.  If  this  streak  is  dosely  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  observed  that  the 
passage  of  the  planet  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  an  irregular  way — by 
fits  and  starts  as  it  were,  and  that 
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iiiatead  of  the  mark  being  continu- 
ous like  that  of  a pencil,  it  rather 
re.sembles  a string  of  beads.  The 
cause  of  this  lack  of  continuity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  movements  of 
the  Earth's  atmosphere.  Or,  if  the 
eye  is  placed  at  the  eyepiece  of  tlie 
tele.sco[)e,  and  the  edge  of  a planet 
or  the  moon  watched,  it  is  found  to 
present  a wavy  outline  instead  of  a 
sharp  dlsc-like  appearance.  Any 
point  in  the  surface,  too,  is  seen  to 
n.ive  a rapid  vibratory  motioti. 

Although  the  eye  can  emancipate 
itself  to  a certain  extent  from  these 
disturbances,  a photographic  plate 
cannot.  Every  point  tends  then  to 
assume  a greater  size  and  less  dis- 
tinctness than  it  should  have,  and 
if  the  night  on  which  the  trials  are 
being  m^e  is  very  unsteady,  the 
smaller  details  are  so  confused  to- 
gether that  the  picture  is  worthless. 
Uccasionally,  however,  very  still 
nights  occur,  when  photographs  of 
great  beauty  may  be  taken,  in  the 
interval  between  klarch  and  De- 
cember, 1863,  three  such  nights 
occurred,  and  on  one  of  them  the 
negative  for  the  3-foot  was  ob- 
tained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are 
BO  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
duction of  perfect  celestial  photo- 
graphs,— that  is,  such  as  realize  the 
full  optical  power  of  the  telescope 
used.  The  atmospheric  difficulty 
may  be  successfully  combated  by 
removing  a large  reflector  from  near 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  a consider- 
able altitude,  where  a great  }>art  of 
the  atmosphere  is  left  behind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a suitable  place 
for  such  a purpose  would  be  the 
rainless  west  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, somewhere  near  the  eejuator. 
Improvements,  too,  are  continually 
being  invented  in  photographic  pro- 
cesses, and  a considerable  step  is 
made  when  we  find  out  what  it  is 
that  we  need.  Quick  methods  are 
not  so  much  required  as  those  which 
will  yield  grainless  pictures  on  struc- 
tureless films,  and  unless  the  time 
of  exposure  could  be  so  much  short- 
ened as  to  be  but  a small  fraction  of 
a single  atmospheric  pulsation,  no 


particular  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  their  use. 

The  inducements  to  amateurs  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  celestial 
photography  are  very  great,  and  the 
apparatus  required  is  such  as  any 
one  of  a mechanical  turn  may  make. 
A great  deal  can  and  will  be  dune 
in  this  branch  cf  astronomy;  and 
animated  by  the  hope  that  many 
others  may  be  induced  to  cultivate 
it,  I have  written  the  detailed  au;- 
count  in  the  Smithsonian  Contri- 
butions. 

Henry  Draper,  M.D., 

Prof^Mor  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
Univeralty  of  New  Yoiit. 

The  Braziluin  Coal-field*.  By  Edward 

HuU,  B.A.,  F.Q  S. 

The  immense  empire  of  Brazil,  oc- 
cupying one-third  of  the  continent 
of  South  America,  with  an  area  of 
upwards  of  3,000,000  of  square 
miles ; considerably  laiger  than 
Russia  in  Europe  ; watered  by  the 
largest  river  in  the  world,  which 
with  its  tributaries  is  navigable  for 
many  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth; 
its  western  bounds  stretching  to 
the  spurs  of  the  Andes,  and  its 
eastern  washed  by  the  waves  of 
two  oceans— such  a country  as  this 
would  appear  fitted  to  occupy  the 
foremost  rank  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
provided  its  boundless  resources 
were  turned  to  account  by  an  intel- 
ligent people,  smd  civilization  were 
advanced  by  wise  laws.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  reflect,  that  while  most 
of  the  surrounding  republics — the 
shattered  limbs  of  Spanish  America 
— are  tossed  on  the  waves  of  anarchy, 
Brazil  enjoys  a peaceful  government 
under  a constitutional  monarchy ; 
personal  freedom  with  political  se- 
curity ; monarchical  principles  cora- 
binea  with  popular  rights.  We 
notice  these  pomts  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  because  they  afford 
the  highest  ^arantee  of  national 
progress,  and  the  development  of 
industrial  pursuits.  Nor  are  the 
raw  materials  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a high  position  amongst 
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the  manufacturing  communities  of 
the  world  absent  from  the  soil  of 
Bruzih 

The  northern  half  of  the  empire 
is  physically  not  uuhke  the  plain 
of  Northern  Italy  on  a large  scale. 
Covered  with  forests  springing  from 
a rich  alluvial  soil,  and  watered  by 
the  Amazon  and  its  giant  branches, 
it  is  prodigiously  fertile.  The 
southern  half  is  hilly,  and  some- 
times mountainous,  and  gives  birth 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  One  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Organ  Range  rises  be- 
hind the  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
to  an  altitude  of  7,500  feet.  These 
and  the  neighbouring  hills  contain 
minerals  and  gems  m abundance, 
and  the  Government  has,  with  great 
spirit,  undertaken  a mineral  survey 
of  these  southern  provinces. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  this 
great  empire  — rich  in  precious 
stones,  and  nearly  all  the  metals, 
from  gold  to  iron  inclusive — was 
devoid  of  one  natural  product,  use- 
ful, if  not  absolutely  essential,  to 
the  full  utilization  of  the  other 
mineral  treasures  — namely,  coal ; 
but  such  a supposition  was  alto- 
gether erroneous,  as  recent  investi- 
gations have  fully  shown.  A writer 
in  a recent  number  of  the  ‘ Quar- 
terly Review  ’ * for  1800,  mentions 
(on  what  authority  is  not  stated) 
the  existence  of  a coal-field  upwards 
of  00  leagues  in  extent,  and  4<)  miles 
from  the  sea.  Considering  that 
Brazil  has  a seaboard  of  more  than 
2,000  miles,  the  description  of  the 
locality  is  sufficiently  vague ; but, 
as  far  us  it  goes,  the  information  is 
strictly  correct;  this,  however,  is 
all  that  was  known  on  the  subject 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  till  very 
receutly.t 

• No.  216,  page  338  in  foot  note. 

t A correspondent  of  the  ‘Mining 
Journal,'  No.  1484,  states  that  “years 
since  samples  of  the  coals  were  sent  to 
tliis  country,  and  analysed  by  Dr. 
Percy."  It  may  also  bo  stated  that 
specimens  of  coal  from  Brazil  were 
shown  in  the  Exliibition  of  1862,  and 
were  reported  on  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Smyth, 
in  Jury  Reports. 


To  a countryman  of  our  own,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Flsjit,  we  are  indebted 
for  a full  account,  through  his 
brother,  Mr.  J.  Plant,  Curator  of 
the  Salford  Museum,  of  the  position 
and  resources  of  three  distinct  coal- 
fields which  ho  has  recently  ex- 
plored in  the  southern  part  of  the 
empire ; the  largest  presents  some 
features  of  peciuiar  interest,  which 
we  proceed  briefly  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

The  first  notice  of  these  minerals 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Bonlieeb,  son  of  the  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in 
which  the  largest  of  the  three  coal- 
fields is  situated.  This  was  in  the 
year  1859,  and  it  was  probably 
through  the  report  of  this  gentle- 
man that  the  writer  in  the  ‘ Quar- 
terly Review  ’ obtained  his  informa- 
tion. The  matter,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of  until  the 
end  of  1861.  When  Mr.  Plant,  who 
for  several  years  had  been  exa- 
mining the  mineral  districts  of  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  service  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  determined  to 
make  a fuller  exploration  of  the 
coal-district,  and  he  has  now  sent 
to  this  country  an  account  of  the 
very  remarkable  deimsits  of  mineral 
fuel  he  met  with,  together  with 
those  unbiassed  witnesses — photo- 
grmihic  views,  and  rock  si>ecimen8.* 

The  Candiota  field  is  the  largest 
of  three  which  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  extends  from  lat.  32^  S. 
to  28^S.,  and  is  thus  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  river  Jaguarao  and  several  of 
its  tributaries,  along  whose  lauiks 
the  seams  of  coal  crop  out.  There 
are  two  great  seams  of  bituminous 
coal,  the  lower  being  26  feet  in 
thickness,  the  upjter  part  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  only  a very  few  feet  of 
shale  from  the  upper  bed  (or  series 
of  beds),  which  is  40  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

• These  have  been  laid  before  the 
Geological  Society  of  Manchester  by 
his  brothir,  1864. 
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PorUoo  of  Escarpment,  sbowiiu  tbo  outcrop  of  the  Ooal-seams  along  the  border  of  the  CatxUoU 
Coabfletd.  Taken  from  a Pbotograpb. 


In  some  places,  the  intermediate 
bands  of  Male  which  separate  the 
mineral  into  distinct  layers  thin 
away,  in  which  case  a solid  seam 
of  no  leas  than  6d  feet  is  formed, 
unsurpassed,  we  believe,  in  vertical 
dimensions  by  any  similar  forma- 
tion yet  discovered.  We  have 
bandit  specimens  of  the  coal ; and 
though  tMen  from  the  outcrop,  it 
is  scarcely  distinguishable,  except 
by  a slight  brownish  hue,  from  the 
ordinary  coal  of  our  own  country. 

The  coal-strata  repose  on  a series 
of  shales,  sandstones,  and  crystal- 
line limestone,  the  whole  of  which 
are  supported  by  mica-schist,  and 
finally  by  syenite. 

Iron  IS  also  present,  as  in  the 
coal-formation  of  Britain,  both  in 
the  form  of  bands  of  clay-ironstone, 
and  as  a roof  for  the  seams  of  coni. 
At  the  top  of  the  clifis  formed  by 
the  outcrop  of  the  coal-seam  there 
occurs  a mass  of  silicious  iron-ore, 
several  yards  in  thickness,  a sheet- 
casting from  which  was  sent  to  the 
late  Industrial  Exhibition  amongst 
the  other  Brazilian  products.  Thus 
there  occurs  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  the  ore,  the  fuel,  the 
flux,  and  the  clav,  necessary  for  the 
establishment  q{  iron- furnaces. 

The  several  minerals  thus  united 
rise  in  the  form  of  an  elevated 
escarpment  (a  portion  of  which  is 
represented  in  the  engraving), which 
may  be  traced  for  several  leagues, 
affording  the  utmost  facility  for 
working  by  open-work,  or  tunnels 
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driven  into  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
From  its  base  stretches  a gently 
sloping  plain  of  basalt,  over  which 
a railway  to  a port  in  the  Rio  Gon- 
zalo  might  be  laid  down  at  a very 
moderate  cost.  Sailing-vessels  of 
100  tons  burden  can  n&vigate  this 
river  to  the  town  of  Jaguarao,  20 
miles  irom  the  borders  of  the  coal- 
field, between  which  and  the  im- 
^rtant  port  of  Rio  Grande  de  San 
Pedro,  on  the  Atlantic,  there  is  at 
present  a flourLshing  trade. 

The  second  coal-tield  which  has 
been  observed,  lies  about  100  leagues 
to  the  north  of  the  Candiota  field, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  dos  Ratos, 
near  Porto  .^egre,  the  capital  of  the 
rovince.  It  is  not  of  large  extent, 
ut  well  situated  for  carriage  by 
river  and  lake ; nothing  has,  how- 
ever, yet  been  done  to  develops  its 
resources. 

The  third  coal-field  is  in  the  small 
province  of  San  Catharina,  lying 
north-east  of  the  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  It  is  reported  to  occupy  an 
area  of  about  ^ square  miles,  in  the 
midst  of  a range  of  hills,  and  is  not 
so  accessible  to  commerce  as  the 
other  two  tracts. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  each  of 
these  coal-fields,  lying  ns  they  do  in 
a direct  line  parallel  with  the  coast, 
is  of  the  same  geological  age ; and 
after  an  inspection  of  the  fossil 
plants  which  bavo  been  sent  over 
to  this  country,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  we  think,  that  this  age  is 
the  Carboniferous.  Mr.  Plant  has 
2 o 
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*ent  over  several  pieces  of  iron- 
stone, on  which  are  imprinted  very 
distinct  specimens  of  Lepuloden- 
dron,  and  several  ferns  not  unUke 
thoseof  the  coal-measures  of  Britain. 
A gentleman,  also,  who  has  studied 
the  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  are  of  the  same  age  as  those 
of  Britain,  refers,  in  a letter  which 
we  have  seen,  to  fine  specimens  of 
SigiUaria  and  Sligmaria,  both  of 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  pe- 
riod, Specimens  of  tliese,  however, 
are  not  in  the  collection  we  have 
examined,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
distinct  than  the  fronds  of  Lepido- 
dendron  already  referred  to.  While 
on  this  subject  we  may  be  allowed 
to  remark,  that  although,  on  the 
authority  of  Professor  M‘Coy,  the 
age  of  the  Australian  coal-fields  was 
for  some  time  considered  to  be  Ju- 
rassic, the  recent  investigations  of 
the  Rev.  W.  R Clarke  go  to  esta- 
blish the  Carboniferous  age  of  these 
beds.  Mr.  Clarke  has  sent  to  England 
a collection  of  fossils  from  the  New 
South  Wales  coal-field,*  containing 
specimens  of  LepiJentlron  and  Spi- 
rifer;  and  thus  it  would  appear 
that,  during  the  same  great  epoch, 
so  pre-eminently  carboniferous,  de- 
posits of  coal  were  being  elaborated 
over  both  hemispheres  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator ; a marvellous 
instance  of  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture’s operations  in  early  geologic 
times. 

The  importance  of  those  great 
deposits  to  the  commerce  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  South  America 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  At  the 
present  time,  260,000  tons  of  coal 
are  annually  imported  into  Rio 
Janeiro,  at  a cost  of  49«.  per  ton, 
and  from  this  depot  other  coast- 
towns  are  supplied.  When  once 
the  coal-field  of  Candiota  is  opened 
up,  the  Brazilian  Government  may 
be  supplied  at  less  than  half  the 
price,  and  our  own  little  Island  be 
spared  the  doubtful  honour  of  pro- 
viding fuel  for  a continent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe. 

Edward  Hdll. 

• In  the  Musciun  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  Somerset  House. 


Malt  as  Cattle  Food.  By  J.  Chalmers 

Morton. 

Streatlet,  near  Reading. 
Yocr  agricultural  chronicle  will 
doubtless  place  before  your  readers 
the  fact  that  a bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament,  which  will 
probably  pass  into  law,  for  permit- 
ting the  use  of  malt  duty  free  in 
feeding  sheep  and  cattle.  They 
may,  however,  wish  to  know  the 
probabilities  of  this  measure  prov- 
ing agriculturally  serviceable,  more 
in  detail  than  the  limits  of  the 
chronicle  will  enable  you  there  to 
discuss  them. 

The  measure  has  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  interview  with  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
honoured  a deputation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Farmers’  Club  early  last  year, 
when  Mr.  Booth  of  Worlaby,  Mr. 
Arkcll  of  Swindon,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Baydon,  all  well-known  agricul- 
turists, declared  to  him  that  malt  is 
greatly'superior  to  barley  as  food  for 
cattle  and  for  sheep ; and  when  Mr. 
Williams  in  particular  put  the  case 
of  an  Englisn  farmer  who  had  fed 
300  sheep  on  a lot  of  spoiled  malt, 
and  was  refused  a draw  wck  of  the 
duty,  though  this  would  have  been 
allowed  to  him  had  ho  exported  the 
malt  to  a French  farmer,  who  might 
thereafter  have  sent  his  sheep, 
fattened  on  this  very  malt,  for  sale 
at  Smithfield.  " Thus,  while  the 
foreigner  might  have  the  advantage 
of  feeding  his  sheep  on  malt  without 
paying  any  duty,  the  British  farmer, 
if  he  wished  to  feed  his  sheep  on 
malt,  was  subject  to  a tax  of  21s.  8<f. 
per  quarter.”  The  inconsistency  of 
this  was  obvious  enough  to  the  logi- 
cal mind  to  whom  it  was  thus  pre- 
sented, and  accordingly  wo  have  now 
a Bill  which  will  for  the  future  put 
an  end  to  so  great  an  anomaly  ! 
Barley  may,  for  tne  future,  in  houses 
sot  apart  for  the  purpose,  ^ malted  ; 
and  the  malt  may  be  dried  and 
ground,  with  10  percent,  of  linseed, 
to  a certain  degree  of  fineness,  and 
it  may  be  thereafter  sold  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  dutyfree,  for  feeding 
purposes.  And  no  English  farmer 
will  hereafter  be  able  to  complain 
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that  he  is  being  undersold  in  the 
meat  market  by  foreign  mutton  more 
cheaply  fed  than  his  own.  Will  this 
lead  to  any  cheapening  of  the  meat 
manufacture  here  ? I think  not. 

What  are  the  circumstances? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  prac- 
tical experience  only  of  the  few  men 
who,  in  spite  of  the  duty  hitherto, 
have  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting the  last  finish  to  the  fattening 
process,  when  the  pampered  appe- 
tite of  the  animal  intended  for  exhi- 
bition refuses  everything  but  an 
unusual  dainty.  Liebig  also  writes 
to  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  a letter,  which 
may,  however,  bo  quoted  by  either 
party  to  the  discussion,  but  refer- 
ring especially  to  the  greater  diges- 
tibility of  the  malted  barley.  The 
letter  is  as  follows : — 

“ In  forming  a judgment  on  the 
feeding  properties  of  malt,  when 
given  to  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  comparing  it 
with  barley  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a larger 
amount  of  nourishment  in  barley 
than  in  the  malt  manufactured  from 
it ; for  in  the  process  of  malting 
barley  suffers  a loss  in  weight 
amounting  to  from  7 to  11  per  cent, 
of  drjr  substance.  The  ‘rootlets’ 
constitute  3 to  31  per  cent,  of  this 
loss,  and  as  they  contain  a pretty 
laige  quantity  of  blood-forming 
(nitrogenous)  matter  (25  to  30  per 
cent.),  the  grain,  by  their  separation 
from  it,  undergoes  a loss  of  one  of 
its  nutritive  elements.  Hence  it  is 
clear  tliat  if  in  practice  the  feeding 
qualities  of  malt  are  found  to  be 
greater  than  those  of  barley,  this 
can  only  arise  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  nutritive  matter  contained 
in  malt  is  present  there  in  a more 
soluble,  more  digestible  state  than 
in  barley ; and  that  therefore  in 
feeding  with  barley  more  nutritive 
matter  leaves  the  Wly  in  an  undi- 
gested state  than  is  the  case  when 
an  equal  weight  of  malt  is  used  as 
food.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what^ 
ever  that  in  mall  blood-forming  mat- 
ter is  contained  in  a more  soluble 
form  than  in  barley  ; for  the  process 
of  malting  occasions  a loosening  of 


the  component  parts  of  the  grain  in 
so  great  a degree  that  100  volumes 
of  dry  barley  yield  (uotwitlistanding 
the  loss  of  weight)  112  to  114  vo- 
lumes of  dry  malt.  Such  a loosen- 
ing of  the  inner  parts  of  the  grain, 
thus  enabling  the  gostne  juice  in 
the  animal  body  to  penetrate  it  more 
easily  and  thorougtily,  is  not  to  be 
attained  in  like  d^ree  by  a mecha- 
nical process.  The  comparative 
analysis  shows  finally  that  the 
amount  of  readily  soluble  blood- 
forming  elements  in  barley  is  1|  )>er 
cent.,  and  in  malt  2'2^  l>er  cent. 
By  the  process  of  drying  in  the  kiln, 
a (Mirt  of  the  soluble  blood-forming 
elements  is  rendered  insoluble,  and 
from  this  it  cannot  add  to  the  feed- 
ing capabihties.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  considerations 
against  the  economy  of  malt  which 
this  letter  urges,  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  ruminating  animals,  for  which 
the  farmer  will  principally  use  it, 
there  can  hardly  he  any  room  for 
the  idea  that  increased  digestibility 
will  prove  advantageous.  Indeed, 
the  increased  solubility  of  the  food, 
especially,  mixed,  as  it  will  be,  with 
linseed  meal,  will  tend  to  its  pas.sage 
with  wasteful  rapidity  through  the 
digestive  organs.  And  there  is  also 
the  fact  that  a very  great  waste  of 
substance  takes  place  in  malting. 
If  barley  after  being  malted  will 
occupy  a rather  larger  space  than  it 
did,  the  loss  of  wekht  per  bushel  is 
in  great  excess  of  any  advantage 
there.  The  loss  of  weight  on  the 
whole  does  indeed  generally  exceed 
20  i)er  cent.,  and  this  is  too  largo  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  any  improve- 
ment the  substance  may  have  ac- 
quired, whetlur  in  digestibility  or 
otherwise,  during  the  process. 

Apart,  however,  altogether  from 
the  relative  merits  of  barley  and 
malt  as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
there  are  cheaper  and  better  foods 
now  in  use  than  either  of  them  will 
ever  bo.  E.xcept  in  pig-feeding, 
where  barley  is  the  chief  food  used, 
it  is  of  but  little  service  in  our  meat 
manufacture.  Oilcakes  of  various 
kinds,  peas,  beans,  linseed,  carob 
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iwds,  oats,  and  even  wheat,  must  bo 
named  before  it  on  the  list  of  foods 
for  the  stable,  feeding  stall,  or  sheej>- 
fold.  And,  if  the  mixed  malt  and 
linseed,  both  of  them  relaxing  sub- 
stances, which  are  offered  to  him 
duty  free,  be  experimented  on  by  the 
cattle-feeder,  ho  must  add  a large 
proportion  of  bean  meal,  or  some 
other  astringent  substance,  to  cor- 
rect a tendency  which  will  rather 
check  than  help  the  fattening  pro- 
cess ; while  if  used  merely  to  iuJiice 
the  saccharine  fermentation  in  other 
meals,  which  would  form  the  bulk 
of  the  food  administered,  the  small 
quantity  wanted  for  that  purpose  is 
not  worth  the  legislation  which  has 
been  demanded  for  it.  The  real 
object  of  the  existing  agitation  on 
this  subject  no  doubt  is,  that  we 
may  have  malt  free  for  man.  And 
the  point,  practically  worthless  and 
unimportant,  but  theoretically  inde- 
fensible, which  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  on  which  the  present  Bill  is 
founded,  will  have  served  a useful 
purpose  if  it  shall  in  any  degree 
nave  helped  to  remove  what  is  un- 
doubtedly a demoralizing,  and,  ex- 
cepting to  the  tenants  of  good  bar- 
ley-growing districts,  a generally 
mischievous  impost. 

J.  C.  Morton, 

I’M.  * Agricultural  Cvclup.ir.lia,* 

March,  1804. 


A At'ie  MiOiod  of  Illustrating  the 
StnirtiDCu/ Blister  SU; I,  by  Xature 
Brinting.  By  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.Rii. 

Bhoomfiku),  near  Shefield, 
March,  1864. 

Whe.v  iron  is  converted  into  steel 
by  cementation,  three  distinct  crys- 
talline compounds  aro  formed,  two 
of  which  are  readily  dissolved  by 
diluted  nitric  acid,  whereas  one  is 
scarcely  at  all  aflected  by  it.  If, 
therefore,  a piece  of  such  steel  be 
ground  flat  and  polished,  and  then 
placed  in  the  acid,  after  a suitable 


amount  of  action,  this  constituent 
retains  its  original  surface  and  ]x>- 
lish,  whereas  the  other  two  are  so 
much  dissolved  that  it  stands  up 
in  suflreient  relief  to  allow  of  the 
blocks  being  used  for  surface  print- 
ing instead  of  a woodcut,  to  exhibit 
the  structure  of  different  varieties 
of  steel.  At  the  late  conversazione 
of  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  specimens  were 
pniited  showing  the  appearance 
of  a sijuaro  bar  of  iron  once  con- 
verted (transverse  section),  iron 
remaining  in  the  centre ; a flat 
bar  of  iron,  sUghtly  converted,  the 
crystals  being  small ; a square  bar 
of  iron  twice  converted  (transverse 
section),  showing  the  centre  incom- 
pletely converted  ; a flat  bar  of  iron, 
highly  converted,  the  crystals  being 
rather  large  ; a round  bar  of  “ homo- 
geneous metal,”  converted  (trans- 
verse section)  ; and  a flat  bar  of 
hammered  ca.st  steel,  reconverted, 
the  crystals  being  very  large.  In 
order  that  you  may  convey  to  your 
readers  some  idea  of  the  ap|>ear- 
ances  thus  presented,  I send  you 
herewith  a small  block  of  prepared 
metal,  capable  of  being  employed 
as  a woodcut. 


It  is  a transverse  section  of  “blister 
steel,”  from  a flat  bar  of  iron  highly 
converted.  The  best  method  of 
viewing  the  prints  is  by  mounting 
them  as  stereoscopic  objects,  for 
they  appear  to  great  advantage  un- 
der such  a magnifying  power. 
Though  far  more  suitable  for  blister 
steel  than  for  any  other  metal,  yet 
still  prints  may  be  obtained  from 
sections  of  armour-plates  and  other 
varieties  of  iron,  which  show  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  their  structure 
in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 

H.  f.  tSoBHY,  F.RS.,  &c. 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  MOON'S  SURFACE. 

By  James  Nabjetth. 

The  dcsiro  to  know  something  of  other  worlds  besides  our  own  has 
ever  been  a prominent  ono  with  intelligent  minds,  and  os  the  teloscopo 
luis  enabled  us  virtually  to  reduce  the  distance  between  ourselves 
and  those  reiuute  orbs  that  revolve  aroimd  the  sun,  many  facts  have 
tlius  been  elicited  concerning  their  physical  constitution. 

Interesting  as  such  facts  may  be,  they  are  vague  and  insufficient 
08  compared  with  those  which  the  telescope  has  revealed  to  us,  in 
regard  to  oiu'  nearest  celestial  neighbour,  the  Moon,  whose  com- 
parative proximity  enables  us,  even  by  the  aid  of  a moderate  magnify- 
ing power,  to  gain  a very  exact  knowledge  of  the  physical  structure 
of  her  simfoco. 

As  the  Moon’s  hemisphere,  which  is  ever  turned  towards  us,  has 
its  features  illuminated  in  opposite  directions  during  her  monthly 
passage  in  her  orbit  around  the  earth,  every  part  of  it  is  exposed  in 
turn  to  the  rays  of  the  sim,  whicli  fall  on  the  details  of  its  features  in 
constantly  varying  inclinations ; and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
wo  have  such  favounible  opportunities  affonlcd  to  us  of  obtaining  a 
very  coiToct  knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  details  in  question, 
as  well  as  of  their  height  or  depression  above  or  below  the  moan 
level  of  the  Moon’s  general  siuTace.  Thus  it  is  that  wo  are  enabled 
most  cjirefully  to  scrutinize  her  remarkable  siudaco ; and  should  wo 
have  drawn  any  hasty  inferences  from  one  set  of  observations,  the 
opportunity  is  usually  presented  to  us  in  tlio  course  of  a fortnight,  or 
at  fartlicst  a mouth,  to  correct  them  if  erroneous,  or  to  verify  them  if 
accurate,  and  to  pursue  furtlier  investigations  that  may  l>e  suggested 
by  reflection  on  wliat  wo  had  last  obstTved. 

In  tlieso  rcsjx'cts  telescopic  visits  to  the  surface  of  the  moon 
yield  more  correct  and  reliable  results  than  would  many  a visit  to 
portions  of  our  world  w’hcro  the  scenery  to  be  surveyed  is  not, 
vou  I.  2 e 
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perhaps,  conveniently  aceessible ; and  oven  when  it  is  reached,  the 
traveller  may  be  surrounded  by  circumstances  which  very  seriously 
interfere  with  his  personal  comfort,  or  disturb  that  tranquillity  which 
is  so  requisite  a condition  for  close  :md  accurate  observation,  and  thus 
lead  him  to  hasty  conclusions,  which  ho  has  no  future  opportunity  to 
rectify.  In  strong  contrast  with  such  circumstances  is  the  position 
of  the  astronomer,  comfortably  placed  beside  his  telescope,  in  tho 
silence  and  tranquillity  of  a fine  clear  night,  with  all  distracting 
objects  excluded  from  his  view.  The  whole  of  his  attention  is  tlius 
brought  to  focus,  as  it  were,  on  tho  point  under  investigation  there 
and  then  presented  to  his  scrutiny,  and  ready  to  yield  perfectly  truth- 
ful replies  to  his  questions ; nothing  being  requisite  for  a correct 
interpretation  of  facts,  other  than  a quick  eye  backed  by  a sound 
and  unbiassed  judgment. 

It  is  from  ciieumstancos  such  as  those  that  wo  have  acquired,  by 
a long  course  of  assiduous  observation  and  reflection,  an  amount  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  tho  physical  structure  of  tho  Moon’s 
exterior,  in  many  important  respects  far  more  accurate  than  is  our 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  tho  earth. 

In  order  rightly  to  interpret  tho  details  of  tho  Mofin’s  surface,  as 
revealed  to  us  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  we  ought,  in  tho  first  place, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  true  nature  of  volcanic  action,  namely,  that  while 
it  has  reference  to  tho  existence  of  intense  temperature  and  molten 
matter,  it  does  not  derive  its  origin  from  combustion,  considered  as 
such  in  a strictly  chemical  sense,  but  proceeds  from  an  incandescent 
condition,  induced  in  matter  by  the  action  of  that  great  cosmical  law 
which  caused  an  intense  heat  to  result  from  the  gravitation  of  particles 
of  matter  towards  a common  centre.  These  particles,  originally  exist- 
ing in  a diffused  condition,  were,  by  the  action  of  gravitation,  made 
to  coalesce,  and  so  to  form  a planet.  Volcanic  action,  then,  has  in 
all  probability  for  its  source  the  heat  cr>n8equont  upon  tho  collapse  of 
such  difluse<l  matter,  resulting  in  that  molten  condition  through 
which  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  all  planetary  bodies  to  have 
passed  in  their  primitive  state,  and  of  which  condition  the  geological 
history  of  our  earth  furnishes  abundant  evidence.  Thus  the  molten 
lava  which  we  see  issuing  from  an  active  volcano  on  tho  earth,  is 
really  and  truly  a residual  portion  of  that  molten  matter  of  which 
tho  entire  globe  once  consisted. 

In  reference  to  the  natm^  and  origin  of  that  eruptive  force  which 
had,  again  and  again  in  the  early  periods  of  tho  Moon’s  history, 
caused  the  remaining  molten  matter  of  her  interior  to  be  ejected  from 
beneath  her  solidified  crust,  and  so  to  assume  nearly  every  variety  of 
volcanic  formation  in  its  most  characteristic  aspect,  the  key  to  these  may 
be  found  in  the  action  of  that  law  which  pervades  almost  all  matter  in 
a molten  condition,  namely,  that  “ molten  matter  occupies  loss  bulk, 
weight  for  weight,  than  the  same  material  when  it  has  ceased  from 
tho  molten  state  ; ’’  or,  in  other  words,  that  “ matter  in  a molten  state 
is  specifically  more  dense  than  the  same  material  in  a solidified  con- 
dition.” Thus  it  is  that  in  passing  from  the  molten  to  the  solid 
state  the  normal  law  is  resumed,  and  expansion  of  bulk  either  just 
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immediately  precedes  or  accompanies  solidification.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  this  expansion  in  the  bulk  of  the  solidifying  matter,  beneath  the 
Moon’s  crust,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  trae  cause  of  that  eruptive 
or  ejective  action  which  has  resulted  in  the  displacement,  surface- 
ward,  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the  Moon’s  internal  substance  ; a dis- 
placement which  has  manifested  itself  in  nearly  every  variety  of 
volcanic  formation,  such  as  circular  craters  with  their  central  cones 
or  mountains  of  exudation,  cracked  districts,  &c. ; all  these  varia- 
tions of  well-recognized  volcanic  phenomena  being  intermingled 
and  overlaid  one  upon  the  other  in  the  most  striking  and  wonderful 
manner.  In  illustration  of  this,  I would  here  refer  the  reader  to 
the  lithograph  which  accompanies  this  paper,  and  which  has  been 
selected  as  a fair  type  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lunar  surface  where 
such  volcanic  features  are  characteristically  displayed. 

It  may,  however,  be  very  reasonably  and  naturaUy  asked,  “ What 
evidence  have  I that  the  features  I refer  to  have  any  relation  to 
volcanic  action  at  all  ? ” In  reply  to  such  a question  I would  direct 
the  inquirer’s  attention  to  one  single  featiue  which,  I conceive, 
demonstrates  more  completely  than  any  other  the  fact  of  volcanic 
action  having  (at  however  remote  a period)  existed  in  full  activity  in 
the  Moon.  The  special  feature  to  which  I would  refer  is  the  central 
cone  that  may  bo  observed  within  those  “ Ring-formed  mountains,”  as 
they  have  been  termed.  “ The  central  cone  ” is  a well-known  and 
distinctive  feature  in  terrestrial  volcanoea  It  is  the  residue  of  the  last 
expiring  efibrts  of  a once  energetic  eruptive  volcanic  action,  which 
had  thrown  the  ejected  matter  to  such  a considerable  distance  round 
about  the  volcanic  vent,  that  in  its  descent  it  had  accumulated  around 
in  the  form  of  a ring-shaped  mountain  or  crater,  whilst  on  the  subsidence 
of  this  volcanic  energy,  the  ejected  matter  was  deposited  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  vent  or  volcanic  orifice,  and  thus  arose  the 
“ central  cona” 

Anyone  who  is  famih'ar  with  terrestrial  volcanic  craters  must,  at 
the  first  glance  at  those  which  are  scattered  in  such  infinite  numbers 
over  the  Moon’s  surface,  detect  this  well-known  analogous  feature, 
the  central  cone,  and  at  once  reasonably  infer  that  these  similar  forms 
arose  from  a common  cause,  that  cause  being  no  other  than  volcanic 
action,  accompanied  by  all  its  most  marked  characteristics. 
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Fig.  1.  Represents  a fair  average  type  of  the  structure  of  a 
Lunar  Volcanic  Crater  with  its  central  cone  A. 
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Pig.  2.  The  fiame  in  section. 
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Fig.  4.  The  section  of  the  same,  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  the 
centnil  cone  had  resulted  from  tlie  expiring  eftbi-ts  of  the  eruptive  action. 

In  examining  the  Moon’s  sui-face,  we  cannot  hut  be  impressed  with 
the  vast  dimensions  of  many  of  the  volcanic  craters  with  which  her 
surface  is  studded.  Craters  of  thirty  miles  and  upwards  in  diameter 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  tlie  first  impression  on  the  mind  in 
reference  to  such  magnitudes  is  one  of  astonishment,  that  so  small  a 
planet  as  the  Moon  (whoso  magnitude  is  only  about  ,'yth  that  of  the 
earth)  should  exhibit  evidence  of  volcanic  violence  so  W greater  than 
any  that  we  have  on  the  earth.  This  apparent  paradox  will,  however, 
disappear  when  wo  come  to  consider  that  in  consequence  of  the  Moon 
being  so  much  less  tluin  the  cartli,  the  force  of  gravity  on  its  ex- 
terior is  not  above  ^th  of  that  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  weight  of 
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tho  lunar  n-ntcriols  on  its  sorfoco  is  reduced  in  the  latter  proportion, 
while,  on  tho  other  hand,  by  reason  of  tho  small  magnitude  of  tho 
Moon  and  its  proportionately  much  larger  surface  in  ratio  to  its  magni- 
tude, the  rate  at  which  it  ported  with  its  original  cosmical  heat  must 
have  been  vastly  more  rapid  than  in  the  cose  of  tho  earth.  Now,  as  tho 
disruptive  and  eruptive  action  and  energy  are  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  rate  of  cooling,  those  forces  must  have  been  much  greater  in  tho 
first  instance ; and,  operating  as  they  did  on  matter  so  much  reduced  in 
weight  as  it  must  bo  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  wo  thus  find  in  com- 
bination two  conditions  most  fiivourablo  to  tho  display  of  volcanic  force 
in  tho  highest  degree  of  violence.  Moreover,  os  tho  ejected  material 
in  its  passage  from  tho  centre  of  discharge  had  not  to  encounter  any 
atmospheric  resistance,  it  was  left  to  continue  the  primary  impulse  of 
tho  ejection  in  tho  most  free  and  unintermpted  manner,  and  tlius  to 
deposit  itself  ut  distances  from  the  volcanic  vent  so  much  greater 
than  those  of  wliich  wo  have  any  example  in  tho  earth,  as  to  result  in 
tho  formation  of  tho  craters  of  vast  magnitude  so  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  a survey  of  tho  Moon’s  surface.  In  like  manner  we  find  tho 
ejected  matter  piled  up  to  heights  such  as  create  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment ; Lunar  Mountains  i>f  10,000  feet  high  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  whilo  there  are  several  of  much  greater  altitude,  some 
reaching  tho  vast  height  of  28,000  feet,  and  that  almost  at  one  bound, 
as  they  start  up  directly  from  tho  plane  over  which  they  lu-e  seen  to 
cast  their  long  block,  stecplc-liko  shadows  for  many  a mile ; whilst  at 
other  times  they  intercept  tho  rays  of  tho  sun  upon  their  highest 
peaks  many  hours  before  their  bases  emerge  from  the  profound  dark- 
ness of  tho  long  lunar  night. 

Among  the  many  terribly  sublime  scenes  with  which  tho  Moon’s 
surface  must  abound,  none  can  bo  grander  than  tliat  which  would 
present  itself  to  tho  8j>ectntor,  wevo  he  placetl  inside  of  one  of  these 
vast  volcanic  craters  ('I’ycho,  for  instance),  surromided  on  every  side 
by  tho  most  terrific  evidences  of  volcanic  force  in  its  wildest  features. 

In  such  a position  ho  would  have  before  him,  starting  up  from  tho 
vast  plane  below,  u mighty  obelisk-shaped  mountain  of  some  9,000 
feet  in  height,  casting  its  intense  black  shadow  over  tho  plateau ; and 
partly  up  its  slope  he  would  sec  an  amphithcatricul  range  of  moun- 
tains beyond,  which,  in  spite  of  their  Ixiing  about  forty  miles  distant, 
would  appear  abuost  in  his  immediate  proximity  (owing  to  tho 
absence  of  that  *‘001101  perspective,”  which  in  terrestrial  scenery 
imparts  a softened  as))cct  to  the  distant  object),  so  near,  indeed,  as  to 
reveal  every  cleft  and  chasm  to  tho  naked  eye  ! This  strange  com- 
mingling of  near  and  distant  objects,  tho  inevitable  visual  consequence 
of  tho  absence  of  atmosphere  or  water,  must  imj)art  to  lunar  sta^nery 
a terrible  aspect ; a stem  wildness,  which  may  aptly  be  termed  un- 
earthly. And  when  wo  seek  to  picture  to  ourselves,  in  addition  to  tho 
lineaments  and  conditions  of  tho  lunar  limdscapo,  tho  awful  effect  of 
on  absolutely  black  tirmaiueut,  in  which  every  star,  visible  above  the 
horizon,  wt)uld  shine  with  a steady  brilliancy  (all  causes  of  scintil- 
lation or  twinkling  being  ul)sent,  lus  these  effects  ore  due  to  the  presence 
of  variouslv  heated  strata,  or  currents  in  our  atmosphere),  or  of  the 
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vivid  and  glaring  snnlight,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  compare  in 
our  subdued  solar  illumination,  made  more  striking  by  the  contrast  of 
an  intensely  black  sky ; if^  we  say,  we  would  picture  to  ourselvee  the 
wild  and  unearthly  scene  that  would  thus  be  presented  to  our  gaze, 
we  must  search  for  it  in  the  recollection  of  some  fearful  dream. 

That  such  a state  of  things  does  exist  in  the  Moon  we  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  in- 
ferences reasonably  and  legitimately  deduced  from  the  phenomena  on 
its  surface  revealed  by  the  telescope  ; neither  can  there  bo  a question 
as  to  the  presence  there  of  the  same  brilliant  tints  and  hues  whieh 
accompany  volcanic  phenomena  in  terrestrial  craters,  and  whieh 
must  lend  additional  effect  to  the  as}>cct  of  lunar  scenery.  Nor 
must  we  omit,  whilst  touching  upon  the  scene  that  would  meet  the 
eye  of  one  placed  on  the  Moon’s  surface,  the  wonderful  appearance 
that  would  be  presented  by  our  globe,  viewed  from  the  side  of  the 
Moon  which  faces  earthward.  Possessing  sixteen  times  the  super- 
ficial area,  or  four  times  the  diameter,  whieh  the  Moon  exhibits  to  ns, 
situated  high  up  in  tlie  hmar  heavens,  passing  through  all  the  phases 
of  a mighty  moon,  its  external  aspect  ever  changing  rapidly  as  it  re- 
volves upon  its  axis  in  the  brief  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  what 
a glorious  orb  it  would  appear ! Whilst  its  atmospheric  phenomena, 
due  to  its  alternating  seasons,  and  the  varying  states  of  weather, 
would  afford  a constant  source  of  interest.  But,  alas ! there  can  bo 
none  to  witness  all  these  glories,  for  if  over  man  was  justified  in 
forming  a conclusion  which  possesses  the  elements  of  certainty,  it  is 
that  there  can  be  no  organized  form  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  of 
which  we  have  any  cognizance,  that  would  bo  able  to  exist  upon  the 
Moon. 

Every  condition  essential  to  vitality,  writh  which  we  are  con- 
versant, appears  to  be  wanting.  No  air,  no  water,  but  a glaring  sun, 
which  pours  its  fierce  binning  rays  without  any  modifying  influence 
for  fourteen  days  imceasingly  upon  the  surface,  until  the  resulting 
temperature  may  bo  estimated  to  have  reached  fully  212";  and  no 
sooner  has  that  set  on  any  portion  of  the  lunar  periphery  than  a wither- 
ing cold  supervenes ; the  “ cold  of  space”  itself,  which  must  cause  the 
temperature  to  sink,  in  all  probability,  to  250"  below  zero.  What 
plant,  what  animal  could  possibly  survive  such  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  recurring  every  fourteen  days,  or  the  accompanying  climatic 
conditions  ? 

But  let  ns  not  suppose,  because  the  Moon  is  thus  unfitted  fur 
animal  or  vegetable  existence  as  known  to  ns,  that  it  is  ueocssarily  a 
useless  waste  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Apart  from  its  value  as  “ a lamp 
to  the  earth,”  it  has  a noble  task  to  perform  in  preventing  the  stagna- 
tion that  would  otherwise  bike  place  in  our  ocean,  which  would, 
without  its  influence,  be  one  vast  stagnant  pool,  but  is  now  maintained 
in  constant,  healthy  activity,  through  the  agency  of  the  tides  that 
sweep  our  shores  every  foim-and-twenty  hours,  bearing  away  with 
them  to  sea,  all  that  decaying  refuse  which  would  otherwise  accumu- 
late at  the  months  of  rivers,  there  to  corrupt,  and  spread  death  and 
pestilence  around.  This  evil,  then,  the  Moon  arrests  effectively,  and 
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with  tho  tides  for  a mighty  broom,  it  daily  sweeps  and  purifies  our 
coasts  of  all  that  might  bo  dangerous  or  ofiTcnsive. 

But  there  is  still  another  duty  that  she  fulfils — namely,  in  per- 
forming tho  work  of  a *•  tug  ” in  bringing  vessels  up  our  tidal  rivers. 
Dwellers  in  seaports,  or  those  who  reside  in  towns  situated  up  our 
tidal  streams,  have  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  and  appreciating 
her  value  in  her  towing  capacity ; and,  indeed,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said  that  no  small  portion  of  tho  com  with  which  wo  ore  nourished, 
and  of  the  cool  that  glows  in  our  firesides,  is  brought  almost  up  to 
our  very  doors  by  tho  direct  agency  of  the  Moon. 


GUN-COTTON. 

By  John  Scott  Busskll,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 

Tuk  elements  arc  proverbially  good  servants,  but  bad  masters — Fire, 
water,  wind,  and  steam  are  fierce  demons  when  they  get  the  upper 
hand ; yet  what  would  civilization  be,  wanting  tho  fire  of  the  kitchen, 
the  smith's  hearth,  and  the  foundry  ; how  should  wo  be,  without  seas 
to  carry  our  boats  or  rivers  to  turn  our  mills  ? Commerce  and  mer- 
chandise are  mainly  conducted  by  tho  wind  and  tho  sails  of  our  mer- 
chantmen ; and  steam  clothes  us,  and  carries  us  from  city  to  farm, 
and  from  island  to  continent ; yet  tho  earthquake,  the  volcano,  the 
conflagration,  the  torrent,  the  storm,  tho  hurricane,  and  tho  explosion 
— what  are  they  but  servants  become  masters  ? 

It  is  peculiarly  trao  of  steam  and  gunjxiwder  that  they  are  among 
tho  most  useful,  and  most  dangerous  of  human  inventions ; but  danger 
in  both  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a matter  merely  of  skill  and  care. 
No  one  proposes  to  put  down  railways  because  a locomotive  explodes, 
or  to  give  up  shooting  because  a gim  has  burst,  or  a gunpowder 
manufactory  blown  up. 

Gun-cotton  is  a new  power  coming  under  the  same  category  as 
steam  and  gunpowder.  It  is  highly  dangerous  to  those  who  don’t 
possess  tho  necessary  knowledge  and  skill ; but,  like  them,  it  enor- 
mously extends  human  power,  and,  like  them,  tho  skill  to  use  it  can 
be  rightly  and  certainly  acquired. 

The  object  of  this  pa]x;r  is  to  extend  tho  knowledge  and  skill  of 
my  countrymen  in  the  use  of  this  new  power.  It  is,  I believe,  of  far 
more  value  to  England  than  to  any  other  nation  in  tho  world.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a power  capable  of  being  extensively  used  for  a 
multitude  of  purposes  yet  uidieanl  of ; and  I believe  it  will  play  an 
important  part  in  tho  destinies  of  England. 

The  first  question  we  naturally  ask  on  the  introduction  of  a new 
power  is,  what  are  to  be  its  advantages  over  existing  powers  and  pro- 
cesses ‘?  In  regard  to  gun-cotton,  we  at  once  ask,  therefore,  what  are 
its  advantages  over  gunpowder?  Is  it  stronger?  Is  it  more  con- 
venient ? Is  it  cheaper  ? Why  should  we  give  up  gunpowder  and 
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take  to  gon-ootton?  The  answers  to  these  questions  categorically 
will  best  introtluce  it  to  the  English  reader. 

I.  Is  gnn-cotton  stronger  than  gunpowder?  The  answer  to  this 

is,  Yes,  sixfold  stronger. 

By  this  we  mean  that  if  wo  take  a given  weight  of  gun-cotton,  say 
four  ounces,  if  we  bore  a hole  H inch  in  diameter  and  3 feet  deep, 
into  hard  rock  or  slate,  in  a quarry,  and  put  4 ounces  of  gim-cotton 
into  it,  it  will  occupy  about  1 foot  of  its  length,  and  the  nj)crturo 
being  closed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a matchline  led  from  the 
charge  to  the  proper  distance  from  which  to  fire  it ; and  if  we  next 
toko  24  ounces  of  best  gunpowder,  boro  a similar  hole,  and  charge  it 
similarly  with  gunpowder,  and  close  it  in  the  same  way ; it  has  Imx)u 
found  that,  on  Uicso  being  exploded,  the  4 ounces  of  gun-cotton  have 
produced  greater  effect,  in  separating  the  rock  into  pieces,  than  the 
24  ounces  of  gunpowder.  The  answer  is,  therefore,  that  in  disruptive 
explosion  the  stmugth  of  gun-cotton  is  sixfold  that  of  good  gun- 
powder. 

But  the  disruptive  or  bursting  power  of  gunjxiwder  is  not  always 
the  quality  for  whicli  wo  value  it  most,  nor  the  service  we  require  of 

it.  In  mining  rocks,  in  exploding  shells,  in  blowing  up  fortresses, 
this  projwrty  is  what  wo  value,  and  this  work  is  what  we  require. 
But  wo  do  not  want  to  burst  our  fowling-pieces,  our  riflt^s,  oiu- 
cannon.  On  the  contrary,  wo  want  to  use  a force  that  shall  project 
the  projectile  out  of  the  gun  without  bursting  the  gun,  without  stiuin- 
ing  the  gim  beyond  a given  moderate  limit,  wiiich  it  shall  l)o  able  to 
endure.  Wo  want  therefore  a service  from  gun-cotton  which  slmll  bo 
the  contrary  of  destructive  to,  or  disniptivo  of,  the  chamber  in  which 
it  docs  the  work  of  giving  motion  to  the  projectile. 

This  moderated  and  modified  work,  gun-cotton  can  also  perform  ; 
and  it  is  the  modem  discovery  of  (Jeneral  Lenk,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  moderate  and  modify  gun-cotton  to  this  gentler  service,  lie  dis- 
covered how  to  organize,  aniingc,  mid  dispose  mechanically  of  gun- 
cotton in  such  a way  that  it  should  bo  three  times  stronger  than 
gunpowder.  Accordingly,  one  of  his  charges  of  gun-cotton,  weighing 
16  mmces,  projected  a 12-ponud  solid  roimd  shot  with  a speed  of 
1,426  feet  a second,  while  a charge  of  gmipowder  of  49  ounces  gave 
the  some  shot  a speed  of  1,400  feet  a second.  One-third  of  the 
weight  of  gun-cotton  exceeded,  therefore,  the  threefold  weight  of  gun- 
powder in  useful  eflfcct. 

II.  Is  gim-cotton  more  convenient  than  gunpowder?  This  is  a 
larger  and  more  various  question  than  the  fonner,  and  divides  itself 
into  various  subdivisions. 

It  is  well  kno^vu  to  sportsmen,  to  soldiers,  to  artillery-men,  that 
gimpowder  fouls  a gun.  A foul  residue  of  soot,  sulphur,  and  potash 
soils  the  inside  of  the  gun  after  every  charge.  The  gun  must,  some- 
how, be  cleaned  after  a discharge  ; if  not  it  fires  worse,  recoils  more, 
and  ceases  to  do  its  best.  If  the  gun  bo  a breech-loailing  gun  its 
mechanism  is  dirtied,  and  works  less  easily.  Gun-cotton  deposits  no 
residue,  leaves  the  gtm  clean  and  eluir,  and  the  utmost  it  does  is  to 
leave  a gentle  dew  of  clear  water  on  the  inside  of  the  bore,  this  water 
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being  the  condensed  steam  which  forms  one  of  the  pitxlucts  of  its 
decomposition.  Gun-cotton  is,  therefore,  su|)erior  to  gunpowder  in 
not  fouling  the  gun,  a result  favourable  both  to  quicker  and  more 
acciuate  firing. 

It  is  further  a matter  of  no  slight  convenience  that  gun-cotton 
makes  no  smoko.  In  mines  the  smoke  of  gunpowder  makes  the  air 
unbrcathable,  and  fur  sumo  time  after  explosion  the  minei-s  cannot 
return  to  their  work.  In  boring  the  great  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis 
through  the  Alps,  the  delay  from  smoko  of  powder  alone  will  postpone 
the  opening  of  the  lino  for  many  mouths.  After  a i)roperly-coudueU»l 
explosion  of  gmi-cotton,  the  workmen  may  proceed  in  their  work  at 
once  without  inconvenience. 

In  casemates  of  fortresses,  gunpowder  fills  the  casemates  with  foul 
smoko,  and  the  men  speedily  sink  midcr  the  exertion  of  quick  firing. 
By  using  gun-cotton  it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  emdd  continue 
their  work  imharmcd  for  double  the  quantity  of  firing.  This  is  partly 
attributed  to  the  greater  heat,  and  partly  to  the  foulness  of  tho  air 
produced  by  guu])owder. 

But  it  is  under  tho  decks  of  our  men-of-war,  that  greatest  benefit 
is  likely  to  arise  frt)ra  gun-cotton.  Not  only  does  tho  smoko  of  a 
broadside  fill  tho  between  docks  witli  hot  and  foul  air,  but  tho  smoke 
of  tho  windward  gun  blinds  the  sight,  and  hinders  the  aim  of  the  lee- 
ward. When  there  is  no  smoke,  as  with  gun-cotton,  tho  aim  of  every 
gun  may  bo  precise  and  dclil)eratc.  The  diminished  heat  l)ctwccn 
decks  will  also  tell  powerfully  in  favour  of  giui-cottou.  In  our 
armour-plated  ships  also  there  is  more  value  in  breech-loading  guns, 
than  in  any  other  use  of  artillery.  It  is  one  of  tho  necessities  of 
breech-loading  mechanism,  that  it  bo  kept  clean,  and  nothing  tends 
more  to  derange  its  jierfect  action  than  the  greater  heat  which  gun- 
powder imparts  to  tho  gun  from  which  it  is  fired. 

That  gun-cotton  has  tho  convenience  of  not  heating  tho  gun  has 
been  thus  proved.  100  romids  were  tired  in  84  minutes  with  gun- 
cotton, and 'the  tcmi>erature  of  tho  gun  was  raised  00".  100  nmnds 

were  fired  with  giinpowder,  and  triple  tho  time  allowed  to  cool  tho 
gun,  which  nevertheless  was  heated  so  much  as  to  evaporate  water  with 
a hissing  sound,  wliich  indicated  that  its  temj»cratnrc  was  much  above 
212“.  Under  these  circumstances  tho  firing  with  gunpowdijr  had  to  bo 
stop|)cd,  while  that  with  gun-cotton  was  comfortauly  continued  to  180 
roimds. 

It  is  also  a matter  of  practical  convcuicnco  that  gim-cotton,  inso- 
much 08  it  is  lighter,  ciui  1«  carrital  more  easily  and  fartlier  than  gun- 
powder ; and  it  may  Is)  wetted  without  danger,  so  that  when  dried 
again  in  tho  open  air,  it  is  as  good  for  use  as  before. 

III.  Wo  have  now  to  ask — is  it  cheai>erV  The  answer  to  this 
question  must  bo  <pmliticd— jniund  for  pound  it  is  dearer ; wo  must 
therefore  judge  of  its  cheapness  by  its  effect,  not  by  weight  merely. 
But  where  it  docs  six  times  as  much  work,  it  can  then  l>e  used  at  six 
times  tho  price  per  iKiund  anil  still  bo  as  cheap  as  gunpowder.  As  far 
ns  we  yet  know,  tho  jirices  of  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  are  nearly 
equal,  and  it  is  only  therefore  where  the  otie  has  ailvuntages  and  con- 
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yenionces  beyond  the  other,  and  is  more  especially  suited  for  some 
specific  purpose,  that  it  will  have  the  preference.  Efiective  cheap- 
ness will  therefore  depend  mainly  on  which  of  the  two  does  best  the 
particular  kind  of  duty  required  of  it. 

To  illustrate  how  curiously  these  two  powers,  gun-cotton  and  gun- 
powder, differ  in  their  nature,  and  how  the  action  of  gun-cotton  may 
be  changed  by  mechanical  arrangements,  we  may  take  one  kind  of  work 
that  is  required  of  both  : — H a General  want  to  blow  open  the  gates  of 
a city,  he  orders  an  enterprising  party  to  steal  up  to  the  gate,  with  a 
bog  containing  100  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  which  he  nails  to  the  gate,  and 
by  a proper  match-line  he  fires  the  gunpowder  and  bursts  open  the 
gate.  If  he  nailed  a bag  of  gun-cotton  of  equal  weight  in  the  same 
place  and  fired  it,  the  gun-cotton  would  fail,  and  the  gate  would  be 
uninjured,  although  the  100  lbs.  of  gun-cotton  is  sixfold  more 
powerful  than  the  gunpowder.  Here,  then,  gunpowder  has  the 
advantage — both  weight  and  effect  considered. 

But  the  fault  here  lies  not  in  the  gun-cotton,  but  the  way  of  using 
it.  If  instead  of  100  lbs.  of  gun-cotton  in  a bag,  25  lbs.  had  been 
taken  in  a proper  box  made  for  this  purpose,  and  simply  laid  doam 
near  the  gate,  and  not  oven  nailed  to  it,  this  25  lbs.  would  shiver  the 
gate  into  splinters.  The  bog  which  suits  the  powder  happens  not  to 
suit  the  gun-cotton. 

Gun-cotton  is  therefore  a power  of  a totally  different  nature  from 
gimpowder,  and  requires  eomplcto  study  to  know  its  nature  and 
understand  its  use.  It  appears  that  both  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton 
have  special  qualities,  and  may  be  iMJculiarly  suited  for  peculiar  uses. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a wise  people  to  make  use  of  both  to  the  ends  they 
each  suit  best,  without  prejudice  arising  from  the  accident  of  novelty 
or  antiquity. 

The  nature  of  gun-cotton  requires  a double  study,  chemical  and 
mechanical.  It  is  not  like  steam,  the  same  substance,  whether  in  the 
form  of  ice  or  water  or  steam.  It  is  one  substance  when  as  gun- 
cotton it  enters  the  gun,  and  quite  a different  one  when  it  has  exploded 
and  leaves  the  gun.  Not  only  are  the  solids  which  enter  converted 
into  gas,  but  they  form  totally  new  combinations  and  substances.  So 
that  the  marvellous  changes  which  the  chemist  effects  by  the  magic 
of  his  art  take  place  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  dm-iug  that  almost 
inconceivably  minute  period  of  time,  in  a laboratory  intensely  heated, 
old  substances  are  dissolved,  their  material  atoms  arc  redistributed, 
each  atom  released  selects  by  natural  affinity  a new  partner,  these 
new  unions  are  cemented,  and  at  the  end  of  this  prolific  instant  totally 
now  combinations  of  matter,  forming  what  wo  call  new  substances,  issue 
from  the  gun.  It  so  happens  that  of  these  new  substances,  formed  out 
of  gun-cotton,  all  are  pure  transparent  gases,  while  in  the  case  of  gun- 
powder there  remain  68  per  cent,  of  solid  residue,  and  only  32  per 
cent,  are  pure  gases. 

It  is  to  chemistry  however,  that  we  must  look  for  full  and  authen- 
tic information  as  to  these  wonderful  changes : first,  from  the  innocent, 
gentle  cotton  wool  in  wliich  our  wives  and  daughters  wiap  their  jewels 
for  soft  keeping,  into  the  terrible  and  irresistible  compound  of  nitric 
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acid  and  cotton  fibre  which  forms  tri-nitro-cellulose,  the  chemical 
name  of  gun-cotton.  Chemistry  must  also  tell  us  how  tri-nitro- 
cellulose is  to  be  turned  by  heat  into  transparent  cxplosiye  gases  of 
such  tremendous  power. 

In  short,  chemistry  has  to  supply  us  with  the  new  material,  and  it 
is  to  the  science  of  mechanics  that  we  must  look  for  inventions,  of  the 
best  way  to  manipulate  and  apply  it  to  use  for  doing  the  practical 
work  we  set  it  to,  in  the  most  effectual,  convenient,  and  economical 
way. 

The  chemistry  of  gun-cotton  is  therefore  the  first  part  of  our 
study  of  this  power,  and  the  mechanics  of  gun-cotton  forms  the 
second. 


I. — Tkb  Cheuistbt  of  Gun-Cotton.* 

Although  gun-cotton  was  discovered  eighteen  years  ago  by  one  of 
the  first  chemists  of  the  day,  Professor  Schonbein,  and  researches  on 
its  nature  and  preparation  were  almost  immediately  instituted  in  this 
country  by  Porrett,  Teschemachcr,  Taylor,  Gladstone  and  others,  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  true  constitution  and  chemical  nature  of 
this  important  material  was  obtained  until  Hadow,  an  English  chemist, 
published  in  1854  the  result  of  some  valuable  investigations  by  which 
the  mode  of  formation  and  composition  of  gun-cotton  were  conclusively 
established. 

Cotton,  or  cellulose  as  it  is  termed  by  chemists,  is  built  up  of  a 
certain  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Chemistry 
is  scarcely  yet  able  to  point  out  how  these  atoms  are  probably 
arranged ; but  there  appears  to  bo  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary particles  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  very  existence 
of  cotton,  that  they  cannot  bo  displaced  or  removed  without  destroy- 
ing the  very  existence  of  the  substance  ; whilst  other  atoms,  on  the 
contrary,  arc  more  loosely  held  together,  and  are  gifted  with  a certain 
mobility  which  enables  them  to  bo  token  out  altogether  without 
materially  altering  the  outward  physical  character  of  the  cotton, 
provided  the  spaces  which  these  atoms  would  leave  vacant,  are 
immediately  fiU^  up  by  certain  other  atoms.  Now,  without  entering 
into  the  details  of  chemical  formula},  which  would  neither  interest  our 
readers  nor  render  our  meaning  more  intelligible,  wc  may  briefly  say 
that,  in  ordinary  cotton,  three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  (of  which  there 
are  ten  altogether)  are  in  this  loose  state  of  combination,  and  may  be 
removed  and  their  places  filled  up  by  a compound  atom  of  hyponitric 
acid  without  so  far  altering  the  character  of  the  substance  as  to  ren- 
der the  name  of  cotton  inapplicable  to  it.  It  may  bo  just  mentioned 
in  passing,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  three  atoms  of 
hytlrogcn  should  bo  taken  out  and  their  places  filled  up  by  li3rx>onitric 
acid ; only  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  so  replaced,  but  as  these  are 
inferior  for  explosive  purposes  (although  of  great  use  to  photographers, 
inasmuch  os  when  dissolved  in  ether  they  form  coUodion),  we  need 

• Knr  this  portion  of  my  paper  I am  indebted  to  tlie  kimliiess  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Crookes,  F.R.S. 
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only  direct  our  attention  to  the  compound  with  the  highest  displace- 
ment. From  its  oxplosiycness  and  consoqueut  similarity  to  gun-po/rder, 
this  has  been  called  gun-cotton.  In  scicntiiic  language,  following  tho 
excellent  custom  atlopted  by  chemists  in  tho  nomenclature  of  organic 
compounds,  a name  has  hcen  given  to  it  which  fully  expresses  its 
composition : cellulose  being  tho  scientific  name  for  cotton,  and  tho 
prefix  nilro  being  added  when  any  of  the  hydrogen  in  an  organic  com- 
pound is  replaced  by  hyponitric  acid  (by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  organic  chemistry),  chemists  call  tho  product  in  this 
instance  tri-nltro-cellulese,  signifying  that  it  is  cellulose,  in  which  three 
equivalents  of  tho  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  nitrous  acid.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  pijroxilin,  under  the  impression,  wo  suppose,  that  by 
translating  a useful  English  term  into  barbarous  Greek  it  becomes 
scientific.  This  system  of  pseudo-scientific  nomenclature  is,  unfor- 
tunately, too  common.  If  an  expressive,  convenient,  but  empirical  name 
bo  desired,  by  all  means  let  us  have  tho  common  English  name  in 
popular  use.  If,  on  tho  other  hand,  a scientific  term  be  required,  let 
us,  in  tho  name  of  all  that  is  scientific,  build  up  this  name  according 
to  the  ortho<lox  rules  of  science ; but  we  protest  against  a naino  like 
pyroxilin,  which  leads  to  nothing  but  tho  inference  that  science  is  not 
indigenous  to  tho  soil  of  England. 

Most  European  governments  liavo  attempted  to  utilize  gun-cotton 
in  warfare.  Soon  after  its  discovery,  Messrs.  Hall,  the  well-known 
gimpowder  makers  at  Favorsham,  commenced  its  manufacture  upon  a 
considei'ablc  scale  : their  factory  had,  however,  not  been  long  in  opera- 
tion before  a very  disjistrous  explosion  oecnn'cd,  by  which  a numlK;r 
of  men  lost  their  lives,  and  this  was  ascrilaid  to  the  sjwntaneous 
ignition  of  the  gun-cotton  ; the  manufacture  was  therefore  abandoned 
in  England. 

As  early  ns  tho  winter  of  184G  a French  manufactory  was  estab- 
lished at  the  fJovenimcnt  I’owder  Works  at  Bouchet,  near  I’aris,  and 
much  valuable  information  was  obtained  respecting  tho  comparative 
value  of  gmi-cotton  and  gunpowder ; but  three  disastrous  exidosions 
occurring  within  a year  (one  taking  place  in  a mag,azine  near  which 
it  was  iKdicvcd  that  no  one  had  been  for  sevend  days)  put  a stop, 
until  quite  recently,  to  fui-ther  experiments. 

In  Austria,  experiments  were  likewise  instituted,  and  although 
the  eommittee  of  the  (Jerman  Confederation  pronounced  unfavour- 
ably upon  it,  one  of  tho  members.  General  Lenk,  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  its  study,  and  witli  such  success  that  the  Austrian 
Government  were  induceil  to  reconsider  their  adverse  detennination. 
Tho  manufacture  was  commenced  upon  a large  scale,  and  above  forty 
batteries  of  guns  were  furnished  with  this  agent,  and  successfully  used. 
Tho  comjdoto  su|>erscssion  of  gunpowder  by  gim-cotton  was  con- 
sidered certain,  wlien  an  explosion,  which  took  place  at  the  Austrian 
gun-cotton  magazines  at  Limering,  again  put  a stop  (to  some  extent) 
to  its  U.SO  in  artillery.  Another  Austrian  committee,  however,  re- 
ported so  favomably  on  its  value,  stability,  and  non-liability  to  spon- 
taneous cxidosion,  that  gun  cotto!i  wius  ag.iin  restored  to  favour. 

Tho  very  favourable  accounts  re-sjiecting  tho  value  of  gtm-cotton 
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for  warlike  piirposcs,  which  were  from  time  to  time  received  by  our 
government,  l(;d  to  experiments  on  n conBiderablo  scale  in  this  coimtry. 
Tlie  manufacture  of  this  agent  is  now  in  full  operation  both  at  the 
Government  Powder  Works  at  Waltliam  Abbey,  and  also  at  a large  pri- 
vate manufactory  at  Stowmarket. 

The  great  danger  in  the  ease  of  tlie  early  gun-cotton  was  its  liability 
to  spontaneous  explosion,  and  whilst  there  remained  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  such  a possibility,  its  employment  for  war  purjioses  was  out 
of  the  (luostion.  The  investigations  of  Geneml  Lcnk  have  shown 
that  this  accident  is  due  to  imperfect  |)rej)nration,  and  that  by  adopting 
tho  precautions  which  he  has  |K)intcd  out,  its  spontaneous  ignition  is 
impossible.  It  has  been  very  clearly  established  that  the  lower  nitro- 
compounds of  cellulose,  that  is,  cotton  in  which  only  one  or  two  of 
tho  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  hyponitric  acid,  are  much  more 
easily  decomposed  than  the  eompoimd  in  which  the  replacement  has 
proceeded  to  its  fullest  extent.  Tri-nitro-cclluloso,  or  true  gun-cotton, 
is  a remarkably  stable  compound  under  all  possible  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ensure  the  complete  conversion  of 
cotton  into  this  body,  and  it  has  been  showm  to  be  in  tho  highest 
ilcgree  jirobublo  that  tho  explosions  which  put  a stop  to  tho  early 
attempts  at  utilizing  gun-eu)tton  were  duo  to  its  ineomplete  conversion. 
Tho  directions  given  by  Schiinbein,  although  successful  on  the  small 
scale,  fail  when  tried  with  largo  quantities,  and  to  General  Lcnk  is 
duo  tho  credit  of  devising  a process  of  manufacture  which  gives  an 
absolutely  uniform  and  true  chemical  eompoimd  when  working  on 
the  largest  scale.  Ordinary  gun-cotton  is  generally  made  by  saturating 
cotton-wool  with  a mixture  of  one  port  of  concentrated  nitno  acid  and 
three  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  allowing  tho  mixture  to  stand  at  rest 
for  one  hour  ; it  is  then  thoroughly  washed  and  allowed  to  dry  in  tho 
air.  This  process  is  tolerably  successful  when  only  about  half-an- 
ounco  of  cotton  is  treatc<l  at  one  time,  but  it  is  found  to  bo  ineffectual 
in  making  a uniform  and  safe  material  for  war  purposes.  The  must 
important  of  tho  precautions  recommended  by  General  Lcnk,  are,  tho 
cleansing  and  iierfect  desiccation  of  the  cotton  os  a iireliminary  to 
its  immersion  in  tho  acids ; the  employment  of  tho  strongest  acids 
obtainable  in  commerce  ; the  steeping  of  the  cotton  in  o strong  mix- 
ture of  acids  after  its  first  immersion  and  its  partial  conversion  into  gun- 
cotton ; tho  continuance  of  tho  steeping  for  forty -eight  hours ; and  tho 
thorough  purification  of  tho  gun-cotton  so  produced  from  every  trace 
of  free  acid  : this  is  secured  by  its  being  washed  in  a stream  of  water 
for  several  woeka  Subsequently  a weak  solution  of  potash  may  be 
used,  but  this  is  not  essential.  Tho  prolonged  continuance  of  these 
processes,  which  would  appear  superfluous  at  first  sight,  is  really 
essential,  when  we  consider  that  each  cotton  fibre  is  a long,  narrow, 
tube,  often  twisted  and  even  doubled  up,  and  tho  acid  has  first  to 
jxmetrate  into  tho  very  farthest  depths  of  those  tubes,  and  has  after- 
wards to  be  soaked  out  of  them.  Hence  tho  necessity  of  time. 

It  appears  that  gun-cotton,  prejiared  in  this  manner,  is  a true 
chemical  compouml,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  which  have 
bcon  urged  against  that  mixture  of  comjxmnds  which  has  been  usually 
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employed  in  experiments.  The  advantages  which  it  possesses  may  be 
classed  as  follows : — 

1.  It  is  of  uniform  composition,  and  thus  the  force  of  the  gases 
generated  on  explosion  may  be  accurately  estimated. 

2.  It  will  not  ignite  till  raised  to  a temperature  of  300“  F.  (as  a 
rule,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  much  higher).  This  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  igniting  point  of  gunpowder,  hut,  being  much 
above  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it  can  only  occur  when  artificially  pro- 
duced by  means  which  would  render  gunjxiwder  itself  liable  to 
ignition. 

3.  It  is  almost  absolutely  free  from  ash  when  exploded  under 
pressure  in  a confined  space. 

4.  It  has  a very  marked  superiority  in  stability  over  other  forms 
of  gun-cotton,  having  boon  kept  unaltered  for  fifteen  years. 

One  great  advantage  which  gun-cotton  possesses  over  gunpowder, 
and  which  ought  to  have  considerable  weight  in  any  discussion  of 
their  comparative  uses  for  national  purposes,  is,  that  gun-cotton  is  un- 
affected by  water.  Gunpowder  in  a damp  atmosphere  will  soon  be 
completely  spoiled,  and  it  cannot  afterwards  be  restored  to  a service- 
able condition  without  being  again  submitted  to  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, starting  almost  from  the  commencement.  Gun-cotton,  on  the 
contrary,  although  it  gets  damp  in  a moist  atmosphere,  rapidly  rehims 
to  its  ordinary  state  when  exposed  to  air  of  average  dryness.  Com- 
plete immersion  in  water  for  an  indefinite  period  has  no  injurious 
action  on  it,  for  when  afterwards  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  as 
good  as  ever.  The  ahsolute  safety  which  this  property  would  confer 
upon  the  magazines  of  forts  and  ships  cannot  bo  too  highly  urged ; 
tho  explosive  material  could  be  kept  permanently  in  tanks  full  of 
water,  in  which  cose  a lighted  candle  or  even  a red-hot  shot  would  be 
a harmless  visitant.  When  required  for  action,  a centrifugal  drying 
machine  and  a hot-water  closet  would  supply  the  combatants  with  any 
quantity  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

When  gun-cotton  is  ignited  in  a close  vessel,  such  as  a shell  or 
tho  chamber  of  a gun,  it  is  at  once  converted  into  certain  gases,  the 
principal  being  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  light  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and  steam.  The  introduction  of  tho 
hyponitric  acid,  a compound  containing  a large  excess  of  oxygen, 
gives  to  the  cotton  a sufficient  amount  of  this  gas  to  reduce  it  com- 
pletely to  the  state  of  vapour ; but  although  only  gases  arc  produced, 
there  is  not  enotigh  oxygen  for  their  complete  combustion.  About  40 
per  cent,  are  inflammable,  and  produce  a bright  flash  when  they  emerge 
into  the  air  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun. 


II. — The  Mechanics  or  Gun-cotton. 


The  mechanical  application  of  gun-cotton  may  be  considered  to  be 
due  exclusively  to  Major-General  Lenk.  of  the  Austrian  service.  Pure 
gun-cotton  becomes  cither  a powerful  explosive  agent,  or  a docile  per- 
former of  mechanical  duty,  not  according  to  any  change  in  its  compo- 
sition, or  variation  in  its  elements  or  their  proportions,  but  according 
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to  the  mechanical  structure  which  is  given  to  it,  or  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  which  it  is  mode  a part.  It  was  General  Lenk  who 
discovered  that  structure  was  quality,  and  mechanical  arrangement 
the  measure  of  power,  in  gun-cotton  ; and  in  his  hands,  a given  quan- 
tity of  the  same  cotton  becomes  a mild,  harmless,  inefifcctual  firework, 
a terrible,  irresistible,  explosive  agent,  or  a pliable,  powerful,  obedient 
workman. 

The  first  form  which  General  Lenk  bestowed  on  gun-cotton  was 
that  of  a continuous  yam  or  spmi  thread.  Gunpowder  is  carefully 
made  into  round  grains  of  a specific  siza  Gun-cotton  is  simply  a 
long  thread  of  cotton  fibre,  systematically  spun  into  a yam  of  given 
weight  per  yard,  of  given  tension,  of  given  specific  weight.  A hank 
of  a given  length  is  reeled,  just  like  a hank  of  cotton  yam  to  be  made 
into  cloth,  and  in  this  state  gun-cotton  yam  is  bought  and  sold  like 
any  other  article  of  commerce. 

This  cotton  yam  converted  into  gun-cotton  may  be  called,  there- 
fore, the  raw  material  of  commerce.  In  this  form  it  is  not  at  all 
explosive  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  You  may  set  fire  to  a 
hank  of  it,  and  it  will  bum  rapidly  with  a largo  flame ; but  if  you 
yourself  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  flame,  and  keep  other  combusti- 
bles beyond  reach,  no  harm  will  happen,  and  no  explosion  or  concus- 
sion will  result.  If  you  lay  a long  thread  of  it  round  your  garden 
walk  at  night,  disposing  it  in  a waving  line  with  largo  l^ls  of  gun- 
cotton thread  at  intervals,  and  light  one  end  of  the  thread,  it  will  form 
a beautiful  firework,  the  slow  lambent  flame  creeping  along  with  a 
will-o’-tb’-wisp-looking  light,  only  with  a measured  speed  of  6 inches 
per  second,  or  30  feet  a minute ; &e  wind  hastening  it  or  retarding  it 
as  it  blows  with  or  against  the  line  of  the  thread.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  commence  an  acquaintance  with  this  interesting  agent. 

Care  must  bo  taken  not  to  become  too  familiar  with  gun-cotton 
even  in  this  harmless  and  playful  guise ; cotton  dresses  will  readily 
catch  fire  from  it,  and  it  should  not  bo  treated  with  less  care  to  keep 
fire  from  it  than  gunpowder.  In  one  respect  it  is  less  liable  to  cause 
danger  than  gunpowder.  Grains  of  powder  are  easily  dropped 
through  a crevice,  and  may  bo  sprinkled  about  in  a scarcely  noticeable 
form,  but  a bank  of  gun-cotton  is  a unit,  which  hangs  together  and 
cannot  strew  itself  about  by  accident. 

The  gecond  form  of  gun-cotton  is  an  arrangement  compoimded  out 
of  the  elementary  yam.  It  resembles  the  plaited  cover  of  a riding- 
whip  ; it  is  plaited  round  a core  or  centre  which  is  hollow.  In  this 
form  it  is  match-line,  and,  although  formed  merely  of  the  yam  plaited 
into  a round  hollow  cord,  this  mechanical  arrangement  has  at  once 
conferred  on  it  the  quality  of  speed.  Instead  of  travelling  as  before 
only  6 inches  a second,  it  now  travels  6 feet  a second. 

The  third  step  in  mechanical  arrangement  is  to  enclose  this  cord 
in  a close  outer  skin  or  coating,  made  generally  of  india-rabber  cloth, 
and  in  this  shape  it  forms  a kind  of  match-line,  that  will  carry  fire  at  a 
speed  of  from  20  to  30  feet  per  second. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  from  these  changes  what  is  the  cause  which 
so  completely  changes  the  nature  of  the  raw  cotton  by  mechanical 
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arrangement  alone.  Why  a Ktraight  c()tton  thread  ahoiild  bum  with 
a slow  creeping  motion  when  laid  out  straight,  and  with  a rapid  one 
when  wound  round  in  a cord,  and  again  much  faster  when  closed  in 
from  the  air,  is  far  from  obvious  at  first  sight ; but  the  facts  being  so, 
deserve  mature  consideration. 

The  cartridge  of  a common  rifle  in  g<m-cotton  is  nothing  more 
than  a piece  of  match-line  in  the  second  form  enclosed  in  a stout  paper- 
tube,  to  prevent  it  being  rammed  down  like  irnwder.  The  ramming 
down,  which  is  essential  to  the  cifcf4ive  action  of  gunpowder,  is  fatal 
to  that  of  gun-cotton.  To  get  useful  work  out  of  a gun-cotton  rifle, 
the  shot  must  on  no  account  be  rammed  domi,  but  simply  transferred 
to  its  place.  Air  left  in  a gunpowder  barrel  is  often  supposed  to 
burst  the  guu ; in  a gun-cotton  barrel,  it  only  mitigates  the  effect  of 
the  charge.  The  object  of  enclosing  the  gun-cotton  charge  in  a hard 
strong  jjasteboard  cartridge,  is  to  keep  the  cotton  from  compression 
and  give  it  room  to  do  its  work. 

It  is  a fourth  discovery  of  (ieueral  Lenk,  that  to  enable  gun-cotton 
to  perfonn  its  work  in  artillery’  practice,  the  one  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
“ give  it  room.”  Don't  press  it  together — don’t  cram  it  into  small 
hulk  ! give  it  at  least  as  much  room  as  gunjx)wder  in  the  gun,  even 
though  there!  bo  only  ono-third  or  one  fourtli  of  the  quantity  (measured 
by  weight).  1 lb.  of  gun-cotton  will  carry  a shot  as  far  as  3 or  4 lbs. 
of  gunpowder ; but  that  pound  should  have  at  least  a space  of  160 
cubic  inches  in  which  to  work. 

This  law  rules  the  practical  application  of  gim-cotton  to  artillery. 
A cartridge  must  not  be  compact,  it  must  bo  spread  out  or  expanded 
to  the  fidi  room  it  requires.  For  this  purpose,  a hollow  space  is  pre- 
siirvod  in  the  centre  of  the  cartridge  by  some  means  or  other.  The 
best  means  is  to  use  a IkjUow  thin  wooden  tube  to  form  a coro ; this 
tube  shoidd  be.  as  long  as  to  leave  a sufficient  space  Isjhind  the  shot 
for  the  gun-cotton.  On  this  long  core  the  simple  cotton  yam  is  wound 
round  like  throa<l  on  a bobbin,  and  sufficiently  thick  to  fill  the  cliam- 
berof  the  gun  indeed,  a lady’s  bobbin  of  cotton  thread  is  the  innocent 
tyjK)  of  tlie  most  destructive  j)owcr  of  modem  times — only  the  wood 
in  the  bobbin  must  bo  small  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  tho  gun- 
cotton in  tho  charge.  There  is  no  other  precaution  requisite  except 
to  enclose  the  whole  in  tho  usual  flannel  bag. 

The  artillerist  who  uses  gun-cotton  has  therefore  a tolerably 
simjilo  task  to  perform  if  ho  merely  wants  gun-cotton  to  do  the  duty 
of  gunpowder.  He  has  only  to  occupy  the  same  space  as  tho  gun- 
powder with  ono-foiuf;h  of  tho  weight  of  gun-cotton  made  up  in  the 
bobbin  as  described,  and  ho  will  fire  the  same  shot  at  tho  same  8i>ccd. 
This  is  speaking  in  a general  way,  for  it  may  require  in  some  gims  as 
much  ns  T of  tho  weight  of  gunpowder  and  t|t  the  bulk  of  charge  to 
do  tho  same  work ; a little  experience  will  settle  the  exact  point,  and 
greater  ci]x;rience  may  enable  the  giin-cotton  to  exceed  tho  per- 
formance of  the  gimpowder  in  every  way. 

Tho  fifth  principle  in  the  use  of  gun-cotton  is  that  involved  in  its 
application  to  bursting  uses.  Tho  miner  wants  tho  stratum  of  coal 
tom  from  its  bed,  or  the  fragment  of  ore  riven  from  its  lair  ; the  civil 
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engineer  wishes  to  remove  a mountain  of  stoiio  out  of  tho  way  of  a 
locomotive  engine  ; and  tho  military  engineer  to  drive  his  way  into 
tho  fortress  of  an  enemy,  or  to  destroy  tho  obstacles  purposely  laid  in 
his  way.  This  is  a now  phase  of  duty  for  gun-cotton — it  is  the  work 
of  direct  destruction.  In  artillery  you  do  not  want  to  destroy  directly, 
but  indirectly.  You  don’t  want  to  burst  your  gun,  nor  even  to  injure 
it ; and,  we  have  seen,  in  oi-der  to  secure  this,  you  have  only  to  give 
it  room. 

The  fifth  principle,  therefore,  is,  to  make  it  ilestructivo — to  cause 
it  to  shatter  everything  to  j)ieces  which  it  touchc.s,  and  for  this 
purpose  you  have  only  to  deprive  it  of  room.  Give  it  room,  and  it 
is  obtslieut ; imprison  it,  and  it  rebels.  Shut  up  without  room,  there 
is  nothing  tough  enough  or  strong  enough  to  stand  against  it. 

To  carry  this  into  effect,  the  densest  kind  of  gtm-cotton  must  be 
used.  It  must  no  longer  consist  of  fine  threads  or  hollow  textures 
wound  on  roomy  cores.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  it  douse, 
solid,  hard.  Twist  it,  squeeze  it,  ram  it,  compress  it ; and  insf^rt 
this  hanl,  dense  cotton  ropo  or  cylinder  or  cake  in  a hole  in  a rock, 
or  the  drift  of  a timnel,  or  the  boro  of  a mine;  close  it  up,  and  it  will 
shatter  it  to  pieces.  In  a recent  experiment,  G oimccs  of  this 
material  set  to  work  in  a tunnel  not  only  brought  down  masses  which 
powder  ha<l  faile<l  to  work,  but  shook  tho  ground  under  tho  feet  of 
the  engineers  in  a way  never  done  by  tho  heaviest  charges  of  powder. 

To  make  gun-cotton  formidable  and  destructive,  squeeze  it  and 
close  it  up ; to  make  it  gentle,  slow,  and  manageable,  ease  it  and  give 
it  room.  To  make  gunjiowder  slow  and  gentle,  you  do  just  tho  con- 
trary : you  cake,  condense,  and  hanlen  it  to  mako  it  slow,  safe  for 
guns,  and  effective. 

To  carry  out  this  principle  successfully,  you  have  to  carry  it  even 
to  tho  extreme.  Ask  gun-cotton  to  separate  a rock  alrtfady  half- 
scjMirated,  it  will  refuse  to  comply  with  your  request.  Give  it  a 
light  burden  of  earth  and  open  rock  to  lift,  it  will  fail.  If  you  « ant 
it  to  do  the  work,  you  must  invent  a ruse, — you  must  mako  l)clievo 
tliat  tho  work  is  hard,  and  it  will  be  done.  Invent  a difficulty  and 
jnit  it  between  the  cotton  and  its  too  easy  work,  and  it  will  do  it.  Tho 
device  is  amazingly  successful.  If  the  (mtton  have  work  to  do  that 
is  light  and  ea.sy,  you  provide  it  with  a strong  box,  which  is  hard  to 
burst,  a l)ox  of  iron  for  example ; close  a small  charge,  that  would  bo 
harmless,  in  a little  iron  box,  and  then  place  that  box  in  the  hole 
where  formerly  tho  charge  explotled  hannlcss,  and  in  tho  effort  it 
makes  to  burst  tliat  box,  the  whole  of  tho  light  work  will  disappear 
before  it. 

Of  tho  effect  of  such  an  explosion,  an  illu.stmtion  accompanies  this 
paper.  The  two  drawings  rcprtsscnt  two  views  of  a stockade,  in  close 
contiguity  to  wliich  a charge  of  25  lbs.  of  gun-cotton,  placed  in  an 
iron  box,  was  employed,  .and  tho  consequences  will  be  seen  in  the  two 
rent  and  shattered  trees,  the  largest  20  inches  in  diameter,  which 
were  not  only  removed  from  their  places,  but  by  some  unexplained 
action  sliattered  throughout  into  matchwood.  This  explosion  was  the 
VOL.  I.  2 F 
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first  trial  of  English-made  guu-cotton,  and  was  made  at  Stowmarket, 
in  spring. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  nature  of  gun-cotton  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
to  exert  force  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  obstacle  it  encounters. 
For  destructive  shells  this  quality  is  of  the  highest  value.  You  can 
make  your  shell  so  strong  that  nothing  can  resist  its  entrance,  and 
when  arrived  at  its  destination  no  shell  can  prevent  its  gun-cotton 
charge  from  shivering  it  to  fragments. 

These  are  the  main  principles  in  the  mechanical  manipulation  of 
gun-cotton  which  will  probably  render  it  for  the  future  so  formidable 
an  instrument  of  war.  Resistances  too  great  for  gimpowder  only 
sufSce  to  elicit  the  powers  of  gun-cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its 
elementary  state  as  the  open  cotton  yam,  it  is  playful,  slow,  gentle, 
and  obedient ; there  is  scarcely  any  mechanic^  drudgery  you  can 
require  of  it  that  it  is  not  as  re^y  and  fit  to  do  as  stc^,  or  gas,  or 
water,  or  other  elementary  power. 

In  conclusion,  I may  bo  asked  to  say  as  a mechanic  what  I think 
can  be  the  nature  and  source  of  this  amazing  power  of  gun-cotton.  In 
reply  let  me  ask.  Who  shall  say  what  takes  place  in  that  pregnant  in- 
stant of  time  when  a spark  of  fire  enters  the  charge,  and  one-hundredth 
part  of  a second  of  time  suffices  to  set  millions  of  material  atoms  loose 
from  fast  ties  of  former  aflinity,  and  leaves  them  free  every  one  to 
elect  his  mate,  and  uniting  in  a new  bond  of  affinity,  to  come  out  of 
that  chamber  a series  of  now-bom  substances  ? Who  shall  tell  me  aU 
that  happens  then  ? I will  not  dare  to  describe  the  phenomena  of 
that  pregnant  instant.  But  I will  say  this,  that  it  is  an  instant  of  in- 
tense heat — one  of  its  new-born  children  is  a largo  volume  of  steam 
and  water.  When  that  intense  heat  and  that  r^-hot  steam  wore 
united  in  the  chamber  of  that  gun  and  that  mine,  two  powers  were  met 
whose  union  no  matter  yet  contrived  has  been  strong  enough  to 
compress  and  confine.  Wlion  I say  that  a gun-cotton  gun  is  a steam- 
gun,  and  when  I say  that  at  that  instant  of  intense  heat,  the  atoms  of 
water  and  the  atoms  of  fire  are  in  contact  atom  to  atom,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  it  should  not  give  rise  to  an  explosion  infinitely 
stronger  than  any  case  of  the  generation  of  steam  by  filtering  the 
heat  leisurely  through  the  metal  skins  of  any  high-pressnre  boiler. 
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BRACKISH-WATER  FOSSILS  OF  CRETE. 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Characters  of  Fluvialile,  Lacustrine,  and 
Estuarine  Formations. 

By  H.  M.  Jenkins,  F.G.S.,  Assistant-Secrotary  of  the  Geological 

Society. 

The  Grecian  Archijiclago  and  the  surrounding  mainland  have  a truly 
classic  interest  for  the  Geologist,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
geographical  position  and  ancient  fame,  as  because  they  were  the 
scenes  of  some  of  the  most  famous  labours  of  the  lute  Professor 
Edward  Forbes,  a naturalist  who,  in  his  brief  but  brilliant  career, 
was  enabled,  chiefly  through  his  investigations  in  tlicso  regions,  to 
throw  the  bright  light  of  genius  over  some  of  the  most  intricate  paths 
of  paliBontological  research,  and  who  thus  invested  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Mediterranean  \vith  a far  greater  interest  to  the  geologist  than  it 
otherwise  ever  would  have  possessed.  Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  region  is  barren  of  facts  outside  the  common  course  of  geological 
phenomena,  for,  as  was  shown  by  Professor  Forbes,  the  fresh-water  and 
estuarine  strata  which  occur  there  contain  fossils  exhibiting  remark- 
able modifications  of  form  caused  by  the  more  or  less  adverse  influences 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived. 

The  fossil  shells  which  liave  given  rise  to  this  paper,  and  which 
are  figured  in  the  Plato,  ami  described  in  the  Appendix,  wore  submitted 
to  my  examination  by  Capt.  T.  Spratt,  R.N.,  C.B.,  F.G.S.,  who  was 
the  companion  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes  in  a great  portion  of  liis 
travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  n^gions  round  about,  and  conjoint  autlior 
with  him  of  the  ‘ Travels  in  Lycia and  he  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
bringing  out  a work  on  the  Island  of  Crete,  which  will  doubtless  add 
to  his  already  high  reputation  as  a geologist. 

Of  the  other  observers  who  have  travelled  in  these  regions,  and 
have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  their  geology,  I may  mention  Mr. 
Hamilton,  F.R.S.,  now  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  his 
fellow-traveller,  the  late  Hugh  Strickland,  who  were  the  first  to 
explore  geologically  these  classic  countries.  We  are  also  much 
indebted  to  M.  TchihatchefT  and  M.  Raulin.  whoso  papers  have  been 
published  in  the  ‘ Bulletin  do  la  Society  Gcologique  de  France.’ 

The  ancient  Lake  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. — One  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  brought  forward  by  Captain  Spratt,  in  his  several  papers, 
is  that  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  Greece, 
ports  of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Africa,  was  at  some  distant  epoch  in  the  Tertiary  period,  the  site  of 
a huge  fresh-water  lake  ; but  the  precise  geological  date  at  which  it 
existed  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  though  it  probably 
coincided  with  that  of  the  deposition  of  the  estuarine  strata  about  to 
be  noticed. 

Many  years  ago,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Strickland  described  a 
series  of  lacustrine  beds  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  appears 
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to  bo  the  formation  moat  commonly  mot  with  in  the  low  grounda ; 
while  Captain  Spratt  haa  given  dcaeriptions  of  aimilar  strata  occurring 
near  Smyrna,  and  in  Lycia,  as  well  as  in  the  Islands  of  Samoa,  Rhodes, 
Cos,  Corigo,  &c.  : but  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  their  probable 
ago.  Captain  Spratt  originally  conaidercd  all  of  them  to  bo  of 
Eocene  (hite,  it  being  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  that  opinion 
was  published,  the  term  ‘ Eocene  ’ included  what  is  now  known  as 
Lower  Miocene,  and  referred  to  ujidcr  that  name  in  these  pages. 
With  the  asaistanco  of  Professor  Forbes,  this  opinion  was  after- 
wards somewhat  mollified,  the  Smyrna  beds  being  still  retained  as 
Eocene  (=Lowor  Miocene),  but  tlic  Lycian  strata,  ns  well  as  those  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes,  being  considered  newer.  To  the  supposeil  age  of 
these  newer  fresh-water  beds  I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  presently 
at  some  length,  as  it  liears  very  importantly  upon  the  age  of  some  of 
the  fossils  under  consideration. 

Geology  of  the  Eaetern  Mediterranean  Region.  — The  Tertiary  beds 
of  Greet*,  of  the  Islands  of  the  Archij)elago,  and  of  Asia  Minor,  arc 
generally  found  reposing  on  the  Apennine  Limestone,  or  Scaglia, 
which  is  of  Cretaceous  ago,  or  else  abutting  against  it,  the  Scaglia 
in  such  cases  forming  the  high  land  of  the  interior,  and  the  Tertiary 
l)cds  skirting  it  and  facing  the  sea,  and  often  extending  to  the  coast. 
Some  of  these  Tertiary  strata  contain  marine  remains,  others  include 
fresh-water  (probably  lacustrine)  organisms,  and  the  fossils  figured  in 
the  Plato  were  j)rol)ably  from  a brackish-water  lake  or  estuary. 

For  the  lictter  undorstanding  of  the  subject  it  will,  first  of  all,  bo 
necessary  to  give  a synoj>sis  of  the  argument  which  has  lx*n  supposed 
to  prove  that  the  fresh-water  l)eds  of  the  Valley  of  the  Xanthus,  of 
Cos,  and  of  Rlxsles.  arc  of  Pliisjcne  age,  and  for  this  j)urpose  I must 
call  in  the  aid  of  Professor  Forbes  and  Captain  S])ratt.* 

Relative  Age  of  the  Marine  and  Frexli-water  Strata  of  Lycia. — In 
the  Valleys  of  Xaiitlius  and  Kassabar  there  is  a fresh-water  formation 
8U])posed  to  be  more  recent  than  eertaiu  inarino  sandy  strata,  con- 
taining shells  which  also  occur  in  the  UpiaT  Jlioccno  l)cds  of 
Ronleaux,  Touraine,  Ac. ; and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  apparently 
proved  may  l)c  thus  stated.  The  valley  of  Xanthus  is  bounded  on 
each  side  by  hills  of  highly-inclined  Scagli.a,  ujwn  which  rests  con- 
formably a slightly  newer  deposit  termed  ‘ Maidgno.’  The  floor  of 
the  valley  consists  of  horizontal  beds  of  marl,  capjrcd  by  conglomerate, 
and  containing  fresh-water  fossils.  High  up  on  the  hill-sides  are 
patches  of  the  raariiio  fonnation  in  question,  dipping  west  at  a high 
angle,  and  it  has  Isiou  assumed  to  be  the  older,  entirely  on  account  of 
its  being  inclinwl,  while  the  fre.sh-water  beds  are  horizontal ; the  order 
of  events  Iwing— (1)  its  dei>osition  horizontally  over  where  the  valley 
now  is,  (2)  its  tilting-up  and  entire  denudation,  and  (3)  the  deposition 
of  fresh-wator  beils  in  its  phtcc.  Gmnting  the  assumed  basis  of  the 
argument,  the  reasoning  is  perfectly  correct. 

Furthennore,  the  Xanthus  fossils  arc  some  of  them  identical  with 
those  occurring  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  a fresh-water  formation  forming 


• 'Travels  in  Lycia,'  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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the  Wall  of  a serios  of  marine  beds  containing  newer  Pliocene  fossils ; 
so  that  the  fresh-water  beds  must  be  the  older,  and  as,  granting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  former  argument,  they  have  been  proved  to  be  newer  than 
the  Xipper  Miocene,  they  must,  in  that  case,  hold  an  intcrmesliute 
position,  and  on  these  grounds  they  have  been  tenned  Older  Pliocene. 

Thus  far,  excluding  the  scepticism,  I have  followed  Professor 
Forbes  and  Captain  Spnvtt,  who  enunciated  the  above  (apparently)  con- 
vincing jiroof  of  the  age  of  the  Cos  and  Xanthus  fresh-water  beds  in  the 
‘ Travids  in  Lyciu  ’ already  referred  to.  From  a very  brief  consideni- 
tion  of  the  argument,  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  will  make 
itself  aj)parent  to  everyone.  The  object  is  to  fix  a limit  in  Imth 
directions  to  the  ago  of  the  strata,  or,  to  use  the  original  terms,  to  find 
an  ‘ autc-<late  - ami  an  ‘ after-date,’ — a process  often  rcsortwl  to  by  the 
inquisitive  in  their  efforts  to  discover  the  ages  of  their  friends  ! 

If  we  iiKjuiro  a little  more  closely  into  the  basis  of  the  argument, 
namely,  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  marine  strabv  is  suggestive  of 
their  greater  ago  (which  is  altogether  assumed),  wo  shall  find,  on 
r<?ferenee  to  the  section  given  below,  that  they  dip  the  tcrong  tcay  .'—and 
thus  a doubt  is  cast  upon  the  whole  of  the  reasoning.  'The  following 
exjilanation  will  make  my  meaning  clear : suppose  the  Scaglia  ami 
Macigno  to  be  more  or  less  horizontal,  and  tho  marine  formation  to 
be  dejiosited  confonnably  on  it,  then  sujiposo  tho  valley  to  be  formed 
by  the  elevation  of  tho  Scaglia  on  each  side,  and  to  be  rendered  deciier 
by  tho  erosion  of  the  marine  strata,  it  is  evident  that  the  remaining 
patches  of  the  marine  fonnation  would  dip  conformably  with  tho 
Scaglia,  not  at  nearly  right  angles  to  it,  as  in  the  following  section  : — 

Setion  across  the  Valby  of  .Yonf/o'S.— (After  Forbes  and  Spratt.) 

E.  W. 


N 

e 

a Marine  sandy  strata  (Miocene),  dlppinj?  from  Uie  centre  of  Um*  valley. 
b.  ConploiiuTale.  c.  Marl  (freshwau-r).  d.  M tdgno. 

e.  Stagiia  (Cretaceous)  dipping  UfKOrdt  tbe  centre  of  tb't  valley. 

On  tho  other  hand,  if  the  Scaglia  were  npheaved,  as  it  evidently  was, 
before  tho  deposition  of  the  marine  beds,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  tho 
latter  could  have  been  deposited  horizontally  and  afterwanls  tilted  up, 
because  the  Scaglia  must  have  boon  affected  at  the  same  time ; and  if 
wo  assume  that  its  dip  was  lower  when  tho  marine  beds  were  formed, 
tho  latter  must  have  been  deposited  almost  vertical,  which  cannot  bo 
credited  for  a moment ; and  if  tho  marine  Tertianes  were  deposited 
in  a horizontal  position,  tho  Scaglia  must  formerly  have  been  nearly 
vertical.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  apiiarent  dip  of  tho  marine 
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bods  is  due  to  false-bedding,  and  not  to  elevation  at  all ; consequently 
it  is  no  indication  of  their  being  older  than  the  horizontal  fresh-water 
strata. 

Again,  supposing  that  the  marine  beds  were  the  older,  they  hiust 
once  have  filled  up  the  valley.  By  what  manner  of  water-action  could 
they  have  been . so  completely  washed  away  that  no  trace  of  them 
exists  anywhere  beneath  the  fresh-water  formation,  and  only  small 
patches  are  left  high  up  on  the  hill-sides,  where  they  could  least  of 
all  be  expected? 

Considering  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  marine  beds  being 
the  older,  and  that  there  is  no  physical  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
the  newer  (granting  the  apparent  dip  to  be  due  to  the  false-bedding), 
wo  may  legitimately  compare  the  fossils  of  the  Cos  and  Xanthus  fresh- 
water beds,  with  the  shells  figured  in  the  Plate,  without  taking  into 
account  their  supposed  Pliocene  ago,  to  which  view,  it  will  be  found, 
their  evidence  is  ontii-ely  antagonistic.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  if  the  fresh-water  strata  are  the  older,  the  lowest  bed,  in  which 
occur  the  same  genera  as  Captain  Spratt  has  obtained  from  Crete, 
must,  according  to  its  fossils,  either  be  very  low  down  in  the  Upper 
Miocene,  or  must  belong  to  the  Lower  Miocene  : j>erhaps  it  docs  not 
matter  nhich  we  consider  it ; but  the  point  I shall  now  attempt  to 
establish  is  that  our  Cretan  fossils  are  of  the  same  age. 

Geological  Age  of  the  Fossils  under  consideration. — A glance  at  the 
following  lists  will  show  that  of  those  from  Cerigo,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Cerithium  Cytherorum  (a  now  species),  occur  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Europe,  while  two  began  life  earlier.  The  balance 
of  evidence  is  therefore  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Cerigo  fossils  being 
Upper  Miocene  ; that  is  to  say,  of  the  age  of  the  Vienna  and  Bordeaux 
Basins.  The  marine  formation  in  Crete,  described  by  M.  Baulin,  and 
said  to  be  of  Miocene  age,  may  possibly  belong  to  the  same  set  of 
strata,  though  his  list  docs  not  include  any  of  our  species,  which  are 
less  decidedly  marine  than  those  enumerated  by  him. 

The  Cretan  specimens  being,  however,  all  different  from  those  of 
Cerigo,  with  one  exception,  require  further  discussion.  Melanopsis 
buccinoidea,  the  only  species  common  to  both  sets  of  fossils,  is  also 
one  of  those  which  appeared  first  in  strata  older  than  the  Upper 
Miocene,  and  with  it  is  associated  in  Crete  Cerithium  Lamarckii, 
which  began  life  in  Eocene  times  and  extended  up  into  the  Lower 
Miocene,  but  which  has  not  been  found  in  newer  strata.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  Melanopsis  Bouei,  representing  the  Upper 
Miocene  period,  and  a species  of  Unio,  allied  to  Unio  litoralis,  which 
tolls  us  very  little  concerning  its  age.  The  remaining  species,  three 
in  number,  are  now,  and  one  of  them  presents  some  remarkable 
modifications  of  form,  so  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  form  a correct 
idea  of  their  geological  date. 

The  genus  Unio  contains  very  many  species,  resembling  one 
another  so  closely  as  to  render  it  very  difficiUt  to  distinguish  them, 
especially  in  the  fossil  state,  so  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  them  as  indicative  of  the  age  of  Tertiary  strata.  Melanopsis 
buccinoidea,  as  we  have  seen,  famishes  no  clue  to  the  age  of  beds 
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in  which  it  occurs,  its  range  being  so  extended.  Cerilhium  iMmarckii, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a well-known  shell,  which  occurs  abundantly  in 
Lower  Miocene  strata,  and  is  found  also  in  the  Eocene  “ Sables  de 
Beauchamp,”  so  that  its  occurrence  would  appear  to  stamp  the  age  of 
the  deposit  as  Lower  Miocene  or  older,  and  to  the  period  named  I 
am  inelined  to  refer  it,  though  it  is  not  impossible  tW  a larger  col- 
lection of  shells  may  prove  it  to  be  somewhat  newer.  But  the  great 
difference  between  these  shells  and  recent  species  renders  it  impos- 
sible that  the  deposit  should  bo  Pliocene,  as  has  been  supposed. 

It  by  no  moans  follows,  however,  that  there  is  no  more  recent 
formation  in  Crete  ; on  the  contrary,  M.  Raulin,  in  a paper  on  the 
geology  of  Crete.*  speaks  of  a lacustrine  limestone  above  a marine 
formation ; and  a late  lacustrine  deposit  occurring  in  the  plains  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  furnished  him  with  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
Hippopotamus. 

The  so-called  lacustrine  formation  of  Rhodes  contains  species  of 
Neritina  and  Melatwpsis,  the  latter  being  M.  Bouei ; with  it  occurs 
Cerilhium  plicatum,  an  associate  of  C.  Lamarckii  in  the  Paris  and 
Mayence  basins.  Although  the  occurrence  of  Cerilhium  plicatum  is, 
of  itself,  not  antagonistic  to  the  Upper  Miocene  age  of  the  strata,  yet, 
when  associated  >vith  C.  Lamarckii,  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider 
them,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  Lower  Miocene,  especially  as  the 
only  true  Upper  Miocene  species  occurring  with  them  is  Mclanopsis 
Bouei,  and  the  only  recent  species  is  M.  bucc.inoidea,  which  occurs  in 
great  numbers  in  Lower  Miocene  strata  also.  The  only  obstacle  to 
the  Upper  Miocene  age  of  the  beds  is,  in  fact,  the  occurrence  of 
Cerilhium  Lamarckii ; and,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
species  may  not  occur  higher  in  the  series,  yet  ns  it  has  not  been 
found  in  that  position  hitherto,  and  as  the  evidence  is  at  present 
strongly  in  favour  of  its  Lower  Miocene  age  in  Crete,  we  must  consider 
it  for  the  present  limited  to  Eocene  and  Lower  Miocene  strata. 

Malformed  Shells. — The  fresh-water  beds  of  Rhodes  are  admitted 
to  bo  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Cos  and  Xanthus,  some  s{>ecies  of 
shells  being  common  to  the  three  localities,  and  the  remarkable 
Neritina  ahnormis  (Figs,  la  to  le  of  the  Plate)  from  Crete  being  very 
near  the  Neritina  from  Cos  figured  by  Professor  rorbos,t  if  not 
identical  with  it.  The  specimens  from  both  islands  exhibit  the  same 
kind  of  malformation,  showing  that  the  faunae  of  both  series  of  strata 
Rved  under  similar  conditions,  which  appear  to  have  been  unfavour- 
able to  some  of  the  species 

On  examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  older  the  specimen,  the 
more  distorted  does  it  appear,  and  the  larger  are  the  keels  on  the 
whorls,  and  that,  at  last,  tubercles  and  even  spines  spring  from  them. 
So  in  Figs.  8a  to  8c,  representing  a Unio,  the  same  kind  of  result  is 
seen  in  the  great  thickness  of  the  sheU,  and  the  smaU  size  of  one  of 
the  specimens,  and  in  Figs.  4a  to  4c  in  the  comparative  coarseness  of 
the  ribs  of  Melanopsis  Bouei.  The  Neritina  represented  in  Figs.  6o 

• Bull.  Soc.  Geol.  de  France.  Deiixieme  S^rie,  vol.  xiii. 

t ‘ Travels  m Lyciii.’  vol.  ii.  p.  20.3. 
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to  Cd  has  escaped  this  malformation,  to  a great  extent,  but  still  it  is 
not  always  quite  free  from  distortion. 

But  the  most  remarkable  sliell  “ cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling 
nature  ” is  sliown  in  Figs.  3a  and  Sb ; it  is  turned  the  wToug  way, 
and  this  cireiunstance,  with  its  ]x;culiar  ornament,  gives  it  sucii  a 
singular  nj)j)canvuce,  that  out  of  twenty  shells  spread  out  on  a table, 
a conchologist  would  certainly  take  up  this  one  first,  as  I have  verifietl 
hy  experiment.  It  seems  to  defy  determination.  There  are  two 
8|iecimens  in  Captain  Spratt’s  collection,  so  that  its  reversal  is  not 
accidental,  but,  with  its  thickness  and  coarse  omameut,  is  apparently 
due  to  its  having  lived  under  unfavouniblo  circumstances.  The 
species  is  certainly  new,  and  I have  called  it  Melania  ( ?)  anomala, 
though  I am  by  no  moans  sure  of  its  genus. 

These  monstrous  kinds  of  growtli  are  interesting  on  many  grounds, 
and  especially  so  in  relation  to  the  miKlo  of  formation  of  the  deposit 
in  which  they  occur.  Professor  Forbes  and  Captain  Spratt  described 
such  malfonued  shells  from  Cos  several  years  ago  in  the  ‘ Travels  in 
Lycia;’  but  some  of  them  Iwlonged  to  the  genus  Paholma,  and  others, 
as  in  this  case,  to  the  genera  Mfriliim  and  Melanojiri!.  The  ( 'retail 
specimens  that  exhibit  abnormal  characters  belong  to  the  two  last- 
named  genera,  and  to  the  bivalve  genus  Unio ; but  the  Cerithia,  which 
cannot  live  in  fresh  water,  are  quite  normal  in  apjiearauce. 

Maljhrmalion  as  a Test  of  Habitat. — It  is  easy  to  see  that  mal- 
formations of  this  kind  may  furnish  an  important  clue  to  the  origin  of 
a fonuation  ; for  instmico,  in  this  case,  the  most  truly  marine  genus 
is  represented  by  species  exhibiting  normal  chanuiters,  while  the  more 
fresh-water  genera  are  distorted  ; thus  it  apjiears  impossible  to  assign 
a purely  fresh-water  origin  to  the  deposit,  luul  we  shall  presently  see 
that  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  independent  arguments. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  M.  Bcudant  jiroved  by  experiment,  that  of 
the  nndlusks  which  inhabit  fre.sh  water,  those  only  which  had  the  power 
of  shutting  oft’  all  communication  between  themselves  and  the  water 
they  lived  in  could  resist  the  action  of  brackish  or  salt  water ; that  is 
to  say,  only  bivalves  and  operculated  univalves  could  e.xistatall  under 
such  circumstances.  Ui>on  a j/riori  grounds  it  is  allowable  to  extend 
this  law,  for  certain  pnlmouiferous  gasteropials  are  ojicrculatcd  ; but, 
os  they  cannot  breathe  without  rising  to  the  surface,  and  as  that  pro- 
cess entails  rejieated  contact  with  the  noxiously  salt  water,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  could  not  long  survive  such  a 
disagreeable  necessity.  We  may  therefore  say  that  all  pulmoniferous 
gasteropwls  and  all  non-opcrculated  fresh-water  gasteropoda  arc  unable 
to  live  in  salt  or  brackish  water. 

But  although  these  bivalve  and  operculated  univalve  mollusks 
could  resist  the  action  of  salt  water  for  a time,  M.  Beudant  found  that 
oven  the  latter  could  only  live  permanently  if  the  water  contained 
not  more  than  4 per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  and  that  even  this  small 
quantity  was  sufticient  to  kill  the  bivalves  after  a short  time  ; hence 
arises  the  jiaucity  of  shells  of  the  genera  Unio,  Cyclas,  &c.,  in  brackish 
water  deposits. 

It  will  now  be  possible  to  discuss  fairly  the  probability  of  the 
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fossils  in  qaestiou  having  been  deposited  in  a lake  or  an  estnary,  and 
this  discussion  is  tlio  more  dosiniblo,  bccaiiso  the  more  or  hsw  fresh- 
water formations  of  Asia  Minor,  &v.,  have  often  been  treated  of  as 
neces.sarily  lacustrine.  The  only  circumstances  necessary  to  remember 
are  : (1)  that  the  following  rcmai-ks  do  not  refer  to  Corigo,  the  fossils 
from  thence  being  uormidly  estuarine ; and  (2)  that  in  Crete  the  most 
essentially  salt-water  genera  are  represented  by  species  normal  in 
character,  while  the  fluviatile  genera  are  represented  by  distorted 
species. 

But  to  enable  us  to  decide  w'hether  we  have  been  dealing  with  a 
marine,  an  estuarine,  a fluviatile,  or  a lacustrine  formation,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  discuss  the  distinctive  characters  of  these  classes  of 
deposits,  chiefly  from  a palieontological  point  of  view. 

Distinctiee  Chamr.ters  of  Lacustrine,  Fluriatile  and  Estuarine 
DejHisits. — Purely  fresh- water  strata  are  nearly  always  lake-deposits, 
bccaiLse  a river  seldom  deposits  in  its  own  lied,  and  when  it  does,  the 
deposit  is  so  insignificant,  that  it  is  rai’ely  prcscrvetl ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  iloposit  of  a river  at  its  mouth,  that  is,  a delta,  contains 
bmekish-water  shells,  generally  mixed  with  those  of  fluviatile  and 
terrestrial  origin.  Again,  a lake  may  be  more  or  less  brackish,  or 
even  absolutely  salt ; and  a lagoon,  which  is  but  another  name  for  a 
lake  connected  with  a larger  body  of  water,  may  bo  subject  to  perioilical 
irruptions  of  salt  water.  Thus  tliere  are  many  contingencies  to  bo 
guarded  against  in  deciding  as  to  the  lacustrine  or  estuarine  origin  of 
a series  of  beds,  supposing  the  fossils  contained  in  them  to  exhibit 
characters  not  antagonistic  to  the  presence  of  a certain  quantity  of 
salt  water,  especially  in  the  region  under  consideration,  where  lagoons 
are  so  abundant ; but  very  little  difliculty  exists  if  the  shells  happen 
to  be  purely  freshwater  and  normal  in  character.  Of  course,  there  is 
this  difference  between  a lake  and  a river,  that  whereas  the  water  in 
the  former  is  more  or  less  stagnant,  that  in  the  latter  is  in  motion ; 
but  a deposit  from  a river  into  a lake  would  yield  evidence  of  both 
running  and  stagnant  water,  and,  unfortunately,  shells  afford  but 
little  evidence  as  to  their  fluviatile  or  lacustrine  origin.  It  would, 
however,  bo  strange  indee-d  if  the  fr>sails  of  a true  lacustrine  deposit 
did  not  consist,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  shells  of  pulmoniferous 
mollusks ; and  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a single  shell  belonging  to 
that  group  amongst  the  fossils  under  consideration,  the  theory  of  a 
fresh- water  lake  cannot  well  bo  accepted. 

Nature  of  the  Crete  Deposit. — All  the  fossil  genera  under  notice 
from  Crete,  exce2>ting  the  genus  Unio,  have  existing  species  which 
live  in  brackish  water,  or  even  in  the  sea,  so  that  they  are  not  antago- 
nistic to  the  estuarine  nature  of  the  do})08it,  thougli  they  are  equally 
favourable  to  its  being  a salt-lake  formation ; but  as  some  of  the 
genera  cannot  exist  in  fresh  water,  the  beds  cannot  have  been 
dci)osited  in  a fresh-water  lake.  Again,  Neritina  and  Melamipsis  are 
cs.scntially  the  inhabitants  of  running  water,  and  the  genus  Unio  is 
just  as  essentially  fresh  water,  therefore  if  the  fossils  j)resented  no 
abnormal  characters,  the  only  rational  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
Crete  formation  is  a deposit  from  a river  in  an  estuary. 
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But  wo  hove  soon  that  ono  species  of  Neritina  is  keeled  and  tubor- 
culatcd,  while  another  presents  ordinary  characters,  that  the  Unio  is 
unnaturally  thick,  and,  except  ono  specimen,  very  much  stunted, 
while  the  most  abundant  species  of  Melanojisis  is  represented  both  by 
small  specimens  normal  in  character,  and  by  large  examples  unna- 
turally coarse  and  ribbed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  Melania. 
How,  therefore,  can  we  account  for  the  entombment  of  species  which 
lived  under  normal  conditions  in  association  with  specimens  of  the 
same  and  other  species  that  evidently  lived  under  cireumstances  not 
quito  suited  to  them  ? Bearing  in  mind  that  tlie  normal  specimens 
belong  both  to  fresh-water  and  estuarine  genera,  and  that  the  abnormal 
ones  are  wholly  fresh-water,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  all  of  them  could 
exist  in  brackish  water,  being  either  opercnlated  gasteropoda  or 
bivalves,  and  not  belonging  to  purely  fresh-water  genera,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  association  is  by 
supposing  that  the  deposit  was  formed  in  a lagoon,  which  was 
subject  to  occasional  irruptions  of  salt  water,  and  into  which  a river 
flowed. 

This  conclusion  is  very  similar  to  that  arrived  at  by  Professor 
Forbes  and  Captain  Spratt  respecting  the  Cos  fossils,  only  that  they 
assumed  the  lagoon  to  be  at  first  quite  fresh,  and  to  have  become 
gradually  saline,  and  they  did  not  call  in  the  aid  of  a river ; but 
the  occurrence  of  the  Unio  and  of  normal  and  abnormal  specimens’ of 
Neritina,  &c.,  appears  to  render  the  latter  device  necessary  in  this 
cose.  In  the  lagoon,  aB  the  species  could  exist  for  a time,  after 
having  been  carried  down  by  the  river,  and  thus  the  abnormalities 
described  may  have  been  produced. 


APPENDIX. 

I. — Descrutions  of  New  .Siecieb  from  Cbetk. 

1.  Kerilina  almormit,  milii.  Figs.  7<i  to  7e. 

Slicll  broa<lly  ovate,  trochil'orm,  oniumented  with  brownisli  zig-zag  longitudinal 
lines  or  bands ; whorls  three,  crowne<l  by  a broad  conl-liko  keel,  and  with  a 
thinner  and  sharper  ridge  in  the  middle,  often  corded  or  crenate,  and  sometimes 
tuberculated  or  irregularly  spiniferoiis,  8epamt<>d  from  the  npjHjr  keel  by  the  con- 
cave upper  |)ortion  of  the  whorl.  Mouth  in  a plane  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
tlio  axis,  more  or  less  semilunate  in  fonu  ; inner  lip  concave,  smooth,  with  a hroail 
callosity  covering  the  1m8o  of  the  shell,  and  becoming  very  thick  and  encroaching 
on  the  mouth  in  old  specimens. 

2.  Neritina  Spratti,  mihi.  Figs.  Bo  to  6d. 

Shell  ovate,  smooth,  ornamented  with  many  blacki.sh  spots,  more  or  less 
regularly  arranged  ; whorls  three  or  four,  declining  above,  sometimes  compressed 
in  the  middle,  convex  at  the  base.  Spire  depressed,  blunt.  Month  oblique, 
irregularly  semilunate  in  form  ; inner  lip  concave,  callous,  minutely  dentate 

3.  Mdaniai  anomala,  mihi.  Figs.  3o,  3b. 

Shell  thick,  reversed,  turreted,  ovate,  somewhat  obtuse  at  the  apex ; whorls 
about  seven,  slightly  convex,  tniiuiversely  and  longitudinally  ridged ; transverse 
ridges  coarse  ami  blunt,  obsolete  on  the  uppermost  whorls,  and  gnulually  increas- 
ing in  number,  from  two  on  the  third  whorl  to  four  on  tlie  tiody-whorl ; longitudi- 
nal ridges  obsolete  on  the  upper  whorls  and  becoming  gradually  more  apparent  on 
the  lower ; they  are  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  transverse  ridges,  which  they 
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cross  at  riplit  onples,  forming  a tubercle  at  the  point  of  intersection.  Base  of  the 
shell  similarly  omamentc<l  and  slightly  umbilicate.  Moutli  oral ; columella 
thickened  ; inner  lip  callous  above  ; callosity  flat,  thin,  spreading  over  part  of  the 
base  of  the  shell  above  tho  small  umbilicus. 

4.  Ceritbium  recUmtlatum,  mild.  Figs.  2a,  26. 

Shell  turreted,  acute ; whorls  numerous,  slightly  convex,  ornamented  with 
three  sharp  transverse  ridges,  cn>ssed  at  right  angles  by  alxiut  ten  straight,  sharp. 
Very  prominent,  and  almost  lamelliform  varices,  widch  are  slightly  tuberculated 
at  the  point  of  crossing,  and  also  just  below  the  suture,  where  tlicy  are  crossed  by 
a fourtli  and  very  small  longitudinal  ridge.  Mouth  oval,  effuse  at  tho  base,  where 
the  peristome  is  prolougerl  into  a pointed  spout. 

5.  Unio  Creiewtis  mihi.  Figs.  8a  to  8c. 

Shell  very  thick  and  coarse,  sub-rhomboidal,  with  the  uptier  margin  convex,  and 
the  lower  almost  straight ; anterior  exlremitj'  rounded,  scarcely  projecting  beyond 
the  umbo  ; (Misterior  extremity  obliquely  projecting,  very  convex,  almost  pointed, 
ending  iitiove  in  a sharp  angular  ear ; umixi  prumiiicnt,  scarcely  eroded.  Uinge- 
teeth  and  hunellse  very  thick  and  projecting ; anterior  muscular  impression  very 
dtajp,  much  deeper  than  the  posterior. 

II. — Descriitios  of  a New  Species  from  Ceriqo. 

Ceritbium  Cytbrrnrum,  mihi.  Fig.  11. 

Shell  turreted,  acute  ; whorls  numerous,  convex,  ornamented  with  two  convex 
transverse  luuds,  which  are  separated  by  a sharplyHlefiued  shallow  groove,  and 
are  tuherculated  where  crossed  by  the  varices  ; varices  curved,  broad,  not  very 
distinct ; suture  neatly  impressed,  slightly  undulated.  Mouth  small,  nearly 
round  ; columella  callous,  twisted,  and  somewhat  produced,  oblique.  Base  of  tho 
shell  ornamented  witli  about  five  parallel  ridges  crossed  by  distinct  lines  of  growth. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

Fossils  FROM  Crete. 

Figs,  lo,  16. — Ceritbium  lAimarckii.  Magnified  2 diameters.  From  the  plain  of 
Arkadia. 

„ 2a. — C.  recticostatum.  Natural  size.  From  Kherisoniso. 

„ 26. — C.  recticoetatum,  var.  Natural  size.  From  Kherisoniso. 

„ 3a,  36. — Melania  ? anetmala.  Magnified  2 diameters.  From  Kherisoniso. 

„ 4a  to  4c. — Mrlnnojm*  Uouei.  Magnified  2 diameters.  From  Kherisoniso. 

„ 5a,  56. — Melamipgie  buecinoidea.  Natural  size.  From  tho  Plain  of  Arkadia. 

This  sjK'cies  also  occurs  in  Cerigo. 

„ fia  to  (id. — NeritiiM  SjiruUi.  Magnified  2 diameters.  From  Kherisoniso. 

„ 7a  <o7e. — X.  ahnurmu.  Magnified  2 diameters.  From  Kherisoniso. 

„8ato8c. — Unio  Cretemit.  Natural  size.  From  Kherisoniso. 

Fossils  from  Cerigo. 

Figs.  9a,  Ob.—Cerilhiimplicatum.  Natural  size. 

„ 10. — C.  diJiiilum.  Magnified  2 diameters. 

„ 11. — C.  Cyiberorum.  Magnified  2 diameters. 

„ 12a,  126, — Nerilina  fiuviatiUt.  Magnified  2 diameters. 
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ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  USES  OF  THE 
OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

By  Thomas  Nunneley,  F.R.C.S.E.,  &c. 

'I'noiTon  the  present  ago  may  not  be  so  diatingnisheJ  for  any  very 
brilliant  diseovery  or  sbirtliug  scientifie  invention  as  wore  some  of 
thoso  whieli  arc  gone  by,  it  may  bo  doubted  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
jKfriod  in  the  world's  history  in  which  work  likely  to  advance  know- 
ledge and  benefit  mankind  was  more  lieartily,  honestly,  or  gouer.illy 
pursued  than  at  the  j)re8ent  day.  If  the  rewards  have  not  been  so 
great  to  one  or  two  individuals  as  to  overshadow  and  obscure  the 
gleanings  of  all  the  other  labourers,  tlio  pn)gress  made  in  precise 
knowleilge  and  the  adoption  of  scientific  precision  has  certainly  never 
l>een  imirc  marked.  The  result  is  a steady  progress,  even  in  thoso 
departments  of  knowledge  which  heretofore  have  l)ceu  considered  as 
nithor  speculative  than  positive,  or  as  belonging  more  to  art  than  to 
science.  The  known  laws  of  one  branch  of  science  have  not  iinfre- 
<iuently  been  applied  with  great  ingenuity  and  success  to  the  prac- 
tical elucidation  of  obscure  plicnomcna  in  other  departments.  Of 
this  advance  tlu!  instrument,  the  name  of  which  is  placed  alxjvo,  and 
the  employment  of  whicli  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  inves- 
tigation of  diseases  of  the  eye,  affords  a very  good  illustration.  In 
drawing  attention  to  it,  wo  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  a detailed  criti- 
cism of  the  various  apjMjarances,  and  the  minute  shades  of  difl'ercnco 
which  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals,  inasmuch  as  the  subject,  techni- 
cally treated,  belongs  to  the  domain  of  pure  medicine,  and  would  be 
neither  interesting  to,  nor  be  understood  by,  the  general  reader. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  possible  that  many  jiersous  have  not  as  yet  heard  of 
the  ophthalinoscojK)  by  name,  and  very  certain  that  of  those  who  have, 
many  more  have  but  little  knowledge  of  its  a]>plication.  Indeed,  so 
novel  is  the  instrument,  and  so  recondite  are  its  revelations,  that  we 
might  say,  as  yet,  it  has  been  very  partially  employed  by  only  one 
section  of  the  medical  profession.  Doubtless  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  more  will  hove  been  learnt  by  those  who  now  use  the  instrument, 
and  its  employment  bo  more  widely  distributed. 

We  propose  rather,  as  briefly  as  jK>ssiblo  consistent  mth  intel- 
ligibility, to  give  such  an  account  of  the  instrument  itself,  the 
principles  u|M)ii  which  its  action  is  foiuided,  and  the  objects  which 
its  use  is  likely  to  reveal,  as  may  be  suflicient  to  keep  the  general 
reiuler  au  enurant  with  the  scientific  inventions  of  the  day,  oven  though 
such  inventions  may  belong  exclusively,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
one  section  of  the  community : wo  ssiy  in  the  first  instance,  for, 
mthout  doubt,  in  the  long  run  every  improvement  in  the  means 
of  diagnosing  and  rendering  clear  and  indubitable;  diseases,  in  what- 
ever part  of  oim  bodies  they  may  be  seated,  which  heretofore  have 
been  most  olmcure  and  dubious,  is  of  p<!rmnneut  interest  to  every 
person.  This  is  csjxscially  the  case  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  the 
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neglect  of  which  is  of  such  fearful  consequence  to  the  sufferer. 
Now  it  is  precisely  this  serious  class  of  most  obscure  changes  in  the 
deeper,  more  delicate,  more  important,  and  most  hidden  recesses  of 
the  eyeball,  that  the  ophthalmoscope  is  destined  to  light  up  and  reveal 
with  a clearness  which  will  remove  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  obscurity 
which  has  hitherto  concealed  them.  During  the  last  ccntui-y  no  branch 
of  medicine  has  made  greater  strides  towards  attaining  scientific 
precision  than  has  ophthalmic  surgery,  which  has  been  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  impudent  charlatan  and  the  wandering  mounte- 
bank, to  become  in  many  respects  the  most  advoncwl  branch  of 
practical  medicine ; yet  it  must  bo  admitted  by  everyone,  who  from 
attention  to  the  matfer  is  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  it  is  in  precisely  these  more  important  diseases  of  the  eyeltall,  (in 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  attain  an  early  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  change  which  is  going  on,  and  the  particular  structure  in 
which  it  is  taking  place.)  that  hitherto  there  has  licen  the  greatest 
difliculty  in  so  doing.  The  outer  structures  of  the  eye  ore  within 
reach  and  amenable  to  the  examination  of  everyone  ; not  so  the  inner. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  disease  in  these,  when  examined  by  the  onlinary 
method,  there  are  often  no  objective  symptoms,  while  the  subjective 
phenomena  are  so  obscure  and  confused,  as  to  be  not  unfrequcntly  of 
little  certainty  or  value.  Hereafter,  the  ophthalmoscope  promises  to, 
nay,  certainly  will,  remove  much  of  the  ol>scurity,  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  render  the  ilingnosis  of  these  terrible  and  insiilious  changes  in  the 
deeper  seuteil  tissues  of  the  eye  alnu)st  as  much  within  the  sight  of 
an  exjHjrt  observer  as  are  tliose  in  the  mast  superficial  i>arts ; and  by 
thus  emibling  the  conqx:tcnt  oculist  to  deteed  the  wirliest  indications 
of  change  (which  hitherto  has  been  too  frcsjuently  beyond  his  jM)wer 
of  obstuvation),  it  will  allow  him,  by  timely  treatment,  to  prevent  alter- 
atious,  which  would  otherwise,  if  unobserved,  progress  until  all  chance 
for  gowl  being  effected  has  passed  away,  and  hopeleas  blindness  has 
become  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  imhappy  patient.  In  many  of  these 
changes,  if  far  advanced,  there  is  no  cure ; in  them  juevention  is  not 
only  l>ettcr  than  cure,  but  it  is  emphatically  the  only  cure. 

Though  it  is  barely  a dozen  years  since  the  oj)hthnlmosco[)c  began, 
in  the  hands  of  Briicko  and  Helmholtz,  to  assume  a form  of  practical 
application,  the  idea  of  such  an  apparatus,  or  rather  the  j)rinciplo 
upon  which  such  a method  of  examining  the  eye  dcjicnds.  was  first 
clearly  indicated  by  one  of  mu’  own  countrymen,  Mr.  Gumming ; 
who,  in  an  admirable  jiajHjr,  published  in  the  ‘ Medico-chinirgicjil 
Transactions  for  1846,’  clearly  jsiinted  out  the  imjK)rtaiu-e  of 
ol>sc:rving  the  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  anil 
BUggostc<l  the  circumstanc’cs  under  which  the  interior  of  the  eye  itsedf 
might  be  examined.  It  now  apj^iears  lustonishiug  that  Mr.  Cum- 
ming's  observations,  leading  not  very  remotely  nor  indirectly  to  the 
invention  of  the  ophthahuoscope,  did  not  at  once  excite  more  attention  ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  still  more  wonderful  that  the  min-or-liko  reflexion 
from  the  bottom  of  the  eyes  of  cats  and  other  animals,  which  must 
have  been  seen  by  the  learned  and  unlearned,  almost  ever  since 
the  creation,  should  not  have  suggested  the  idea  long  ago : for 
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in  it  is  the  very  germ  of  the  subject ; light  falling  upon  the  concave 
bottom  of  the  eye  of  these  animals  is  reflected,  and  causes  the  luminous 
appearance  by  which  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  in  certain  positions  of  it, 
is  seen  : only  place  any  other  animal,  man  included,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  and  the  same  appearance  \vill  be  observed. 

Dilate  the  pupil,  so  as  to  allow  the  rays  of  light  freely  to  pass  into 
and  out  of  tlie  eye ; let  the  eye  be  placed  in  a suitable  position  for  the 
rays  of  light  from  a luminous  body  to  fall  upon  it,  in  a chamber  from 
which  all  the  light  is  excluded ; and  let  the  observer  stand  in  a proper 
position,  which  is  “ as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a direct  line  between  the 
source  of  the  light  and  the  eye  to  be  examined  ....  when  the  lumi- 
nosity of  the  interior  of  the  eye  will  be  immediately  perceived ; ” 
these,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gumming,  are  directions  which  really  com- 
prise the  principles  upon  which  the  ophthalmoscope  must  be  con- 
structed and  used. 

Helmholtz’s  first  instrument  was  a square  box,  with  a darkened 
interior,  containing  three  parallel  plates  of  glass,  placed  obliquely  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other,  one  or  two  bi-convex  lenses,  to  concentrate 
the  rays  of  light ; but  the  imago  thus  afforded  was  too  faint  to  bo  of 
much  value,  as  most  of  the  light  was  lost  by  the  intervening  plates. 
A great  improvement  was  shortly  afterwards  made  by  the  introduction 
of  a concave,  or  a plane-reflecting  mirror,  which,  though  it  has  been 
variously  modified  in  shape  and  mounting,  or  in  the  method  of  being 
held,  constitutes  in  one  form  or  other  the  various  forms  of  ophthal- 
moscope now  used  ; the  modifications  being  rather  according  to  the 
fancy  or  the  whim  of  the  party  using  it,  than  involving  any  difl'ercnco 
in  principle.  Suggestions  have  lately  boon  made  for  a binocular 
ophthalmoscope,  which  it  is  asserted  possesses  advantages  which  the 
single  reflector  does  not,  but  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  a correct 
focus  with  it,  and  the  instrument  has  not  obtained  general  adoption. 
Leibrich  has  invented  a largo  and  somewhat  costly  apparatus,  with 
various  tubes,  rods,  and  supports  for  more  accurately  adjusting  the 
focus,  supporting  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  fixing  the  eye  under 
observation : this  is  said  to  accomplish  its  object  satisfactorily,  but 
from  its  being  a fixture  and  cumbersome,  is  nut  much  used.  The 
instrument  almost  universally  employed,  at  least  in  this  country, 
is  a circular,  slightly  concave,  mirror  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
having  a central  aperture  of  | to  ^ in.  diameter,  which,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  observer,  may  be  mounted  on  a stem,  or  simply  held  in  the 
hand,  and  may  be  made  of  speculum  metal,  of  polish^  steel,  or,  as 
is  most  common,  of  silvered  gloss.  By  this  mirror  the  rays  of 
light  are  received  and  reflected  upon  the  patient's  eye.  The  mirror 
is  hold  close  before  the  observer’s  eye,  with  its  aperture  correspond- 
ing with  the  centre  of  his  own  pupil ; by  this  means  his  own  eye  is 
in  a great  degree  protected  from  the  light,  while  through  the  aperture 
he  has  a full  view  of  the  illuminated  disk  of  the  patient’s  eye.  The 
eentral  aperture  in  the  mirror  should  bo  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
of  this  observation,  but  no  larger,  for  of  course,  at  this  spot,  there 
is  no  reflection  of  light ; indeed,  through  this  orifice,  the  bright 
light,  which  should  all  be  reflected  as  nearly  as  possible,  may  find 
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admission  into  tho  obsorror’s  oyo,  and  thus  the  experiment  is  inter- 
fered with  in  two  ways.  With  the  mirror,  is  frequently  used  a double 
convex  lens  of  about  two  inches  focus,  which  is  held  between  the  mirror 
and  the  eye  to  be  observed,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  rays 
of  light  before  they  fall  upon  tho  observed  cornea.  This  lens  is 
necessary  when  tho  observed  eye  is  flat,  or  presbyopic ; but  when  the 
cornea  is  convex,  or  myopic,  the  rays  of  light  will  fall  upon  the 
retina  with  sufBciont  accuracy,  without  other  concentration  than  tho 
eye  itself  is  capable  of  affording. 

For  making  the  observation,  the  eye  to  be  operated  upon  should 
have  had  tho  pupil  well  dilated  by  the  introduction  of  atropine  ; for 
unless  this  is  done,  sufiicient  light  will  not  enter  the  eye  to  be  reflected 
from  the  fundus  and  render  tho  illumination  clear,  nor  will  the  field 
of  vision  be  sufficient  to  enable  an  examination  to  be  made  of  tho  whole 
interior,  and  disease  may  likely  enough  exist,  which  lying  behind  tho 
undilated  iris  must  necessarily  escape  observation.  The  ]»tient 
should  then  be  placed  in  a darkened  room,  and  directed  to  hold  the 
head  as  steady  as  possible  with  the  eyelids  widely  open,  and  the 
eyes  looking  directly  forward  fixed  as  immovably  as  ])ossible.  If  a 
strong  illumination  is  not  required,  a wax-candle,  or  if  it  be  necessary, 
an  argand  gas-burner,  or  a camphine  lamp,  must  be  placed  a little  behind, 
and  at  the  same  side  of  tho  head  as  is  the  eye  to  bo  examined,  and  on 
the  same  level  as  tho  eyes.  The  oliserver  then  places  himself  directly 
before  tho  patient,  bringing  his  eye  with  tho  mirror  hold  before  it,  as 
nearly  as  ho  can  in  the  some  plane  with  tho  patient’s  eye,  when  tho  rays 
of  light,  falling  upon  the  mirror,  will  be  reflected  as  a diffuse  circle  of 
light ; tliis,  by  luljusting  tho  position  of  tho  mirror,  may  easily  bo  so 
focussed  as  to  fail  directly  upon  the  dilated  pupil,  when  a brilliant 
illumination  of  tho  fundus  of  tho  eye  will  bo  obtained,  and  of  course 
any  abnormal  condition  of  its  various  parts  may  be  at  once  observed. 
A more  interesting  and  striking  picture  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
a brilliant  view  of  the  blood-vessels  of  tho  retina  and  choroid  coat  of  a 
healthy  living  eye.  Neither  do  we  know  of  a more  beautiful  and  simple 
application  of  optical  science,  nor  of  one  which  is  more  rich  in  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  is  likely  to  confer  upon  mankind.  To  those  familiar 
with  the  more  simple  of  optical  laws,  tho  mode  in  which  this  image 
is  obtained,  will  bo  at  once  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  explanation ; 
while  it  would  hardly  be  possible,  without  the  aid  of  diagrams  and  a 
larger  space  than  we  can  spare,  to  render  it  intelligible  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  them. 

Wo  must,  however,  guard  our  readers  against  at  once  jumping  to  tlie 
conclusion,  that  because  it  is  now  easy  for  any  competent  observer  to 
see  clearly  into  tho  very  bottom  of  the  living  eye,  it  is  therefore  easy 
to  make  the  observation  useful.  None  but  a skilful  anatomist  and 
physiologist  can  do  this ; inasmuch  as  he  must  first  not  only  know  of 
what  tho  marvellously  minute  tissues  of  the  interior  structures  of  the 
eye  consist,  but  he  must  also,  by  patient  and  repeated  observation, 
have  rendered  himself  familiar  with  the  appearances  which  this 
healthy  condition  presents  under  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
before  he  can  venture  upon  the  attempt  at  discriminating  between 
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thorn  and  those  which  result  from  altered  and  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  tissues  ; and  after  ho  has  arrived  at  this  knowledge  he  must  further 
learn  by  frequent  examination  and  careful  rciisoniug,  to  determine  not 
only  in  which  particular  structure  the  change  may  be,  but  the  exact 
nature  of  the  change  and  the  stage  of  it,  whether  it  indicates  an 
altered  condition  of  a temporary  unimportsuit  character,  or  a morbid 
state  of  a more  permanent  or  even  irromediablo  kind ; whether  the 
disease  be  in  an  early  stage,  with  commencing  mischief,  or  at  a period 
of  decline,  when  any  change  which  is  likely  to  result  from  it  has 
already  been  accomplished.  Ho  must  further  know  whether  any  treat- 
ment (and  if  any,  of  what  nature)  is  likely  to  l>o  beneficial ; or  whether 
the  change  involves  such  organic  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  part, 
that  no  remedies  can  benefit : even  further  information  may  bo  obtained 
if  this  latter  condition  be  cstablislied,  for  we  learn  whether  the  disease 
be  such  .as  may  bo  limited  to  the  eye  or  m.ay  extend  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem, ultimately  destroying  not  only  the  orgtui  itself,  but  the  life  of  the 
patient.  It  is  upon  the  answers  given  to  these,  and  similar  important 
questions,  that  the  knowledge  revealed  by  the  ophthalmosc(q>e  is  de- 
stined to  bo  of  the  utmost  value.  Wo  say  advisedly  “ destined  to  be,”  for 
though  fully  prepared  to  recognize  the  great  stejis  in  advance,  which 
tho  diligence  of  comparatively  few  observers  has  socuroel,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  many  of  tho  more  clearly  marked  diseases  are 
already  readily  diagnosed,  it  must  lie  confessed  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done ; there  is  still  much  to  be  leanit,  and  something 
to  bo  unlearnt.  For  ardent  mimls  will  dogmatize  on  insufficient 
data,  and  inexperience  is  apt  to  overlook  difficulties  which  stand  in 
tho  way  of  those  who  know  more  ; while  ignorance  will  not  imfre- 
quontly  hazard  a rash  assertion  rather  than  confess  to  a want  of  ex- 
perience in  tho  use  of  an  instrument  with  which  a patient,  having 
heard  something  wonderful  about  it,  expects,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  tho  party  ho  consults  should  be  iKjrfectly  familiar.  Wo  could  cite 
examples  of  strange  as.sei'tlous  luid  crude  sjx'culations  which  have  been 
made  after  gravely  peeping  through  an  ophthalmoscope.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  valid  argument  against  tho  value  of  the  discovery  itself. 
The  difficulty  "f  acquiring  any  technical  knowledge,  sufficiently  pre- 
cise to  bo  valuable,  is  often  gi'eat  ; fiU'  more  so  than  many  j)eoplo  sup- 
pose. No  gi-eater  advance  in  the  means  of  detecting  and  distinguishing 
diseases  of  the  chest  has  ever  been  inado  than  through  the  invention  of 
tho  stethoscope.  Now  what  this  simple  instrument  is  to  tho  chest,  tho 
ophthabnoscoiK)  is  and  will  be  to  the  eye.  It  has  required  neai-ly  fifty 
years  of  diligent  observation,  and  the  labour  of  thousands  of  learned 
men  over  almost  tho  whole  world,  to  define  tho  revelations  of  tho 
stethoscope  ns  now  uudcrstoo<l  by  tho  initiated,  and  still  there  are 
multitudes  who  make  a show  of  using  it,  but  do  not  understand  its 
teachings.  So  it  is,  and  probably  h ng  will  lx;,  with  tho  ophthalmo- 
scope. 

Appearances  which  arc  not  now  understood,  will  ere  long  have 
their  trae  significance  shown  to  those  who  will  take  the  troxible  to  kam  ; 
and  errors  which  are  now  committed  will  l>o  avoided,  while  accumu- 
lated experience  will  clearly  indicate  tho  value  of  that  which  is  now  ob- 
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score.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  improved  forms  of  instruments  may  be 
suggested,  by  which  even  more  perfect  views  than  can  now  be  got  of 
the  fundus  of  tlic  cyo  may  be  obtained  ; and  instruction  in  their  use  will 
become  so  common,  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  a necessary  part  of  the 
duty  of  those  who  undertake  the  especial  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye,  to  obtain  os  familiar  an  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope as  they  are  now  obliged  to  have  with  the  instruments  used  in 
the  performance  of  physical  operations,  or  as  the  physician  to  the  hos- 
pital for  diseases  of  the  chest  must  have  with  the  stethoscope.  Already 
a suggestion  has  been  made  by  a Canadian  to  add  to  the  ophthalmoscope 
an  apparatus  by  which  photographs  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye  may  be 
obtained  ; this,  though  not  at  present  of  practical  avail,  may  nut  un- 
likely become  so  ere  long. 

When  it  is  considered  how  short  a time  has  elapsed  since  the  power 
of  seeing  into  the  bottom  of  the  living  eye  was  demonstrated  to  bo 
practical,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  how  much  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  rendering  the  knowledge  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  there  seated. 

It  is  not  intended  to  bo  asserted  that  it  will  ever  become  very 
easy  to  determine  by  the  ophthalmoscope  the  value  of  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  living  eye,  any  more  than  it  is  to  become 
a learned  astronomer,  or  to  acquire  any  other  knowledge  which 
involves  the  possession  of  intellect,  and  the  expenditure  of  labonr ; but 
to  those  who  possess  the  one,  and  will  undergo  the  other,  the  ophthalmo- 
8coj>e  is,  and  will  be,  of  the  greatest  value.  Medicine  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  of  a science,  and  those  who  care  to  keep  pace  with  its  pro- 
gress will  have  to  do  so  by  the  study  and  adoption  of  those  means  of 
which  the  stcthescopo  and  ophthalmoscope  are  illustrations. 


ACCLIMATIZATION. 

By  Dr.  C.  Collinqwood,  M.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  F.L.S. 

We  recollect  hearing  a distinguished  English  Zoologist  not  long  since 
assert  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  Societies  devoted  to  this  object, 
and  all  the  assiduous  care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  deporta- 
tion and  breeding  of  animals,  with  a view  to  adapt  them  to  their  new 
homes,  no  successful  instance  of  acclimatization  could  bo  produced  by 
the  supporters  of  the  system.  But  either  the  vetoitin  systematist  must 
have  made  a false  estimate  of  the  tnie  nature  and  objects  of  acclimatiza- 
tion, or  ho  must  have  judged  of  the  facts  by  too  narrow  and  proemstean  a 
rule  ; for  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  efforts  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  groat  Acclimatization  Societies,  those  of  Paris  and  Victoria, 
can  believe  that  the  sums  expended,  the  energy  evinced,  and  the  interest 
aroused  by  them,  ean  be  for  a mere  visionary  and  shadowy  object. 
The  reports  which  are  issued  by  these  Societies  from  time  to  time 
dis])lay  an  amount  of  successful  enterprise,  which  is  a subject  of  just 
congratulation,  and  wo  cannot  but  wish  prosperity  to  aims  which  are 
at  once  useful  and  philanthropic,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  are  re- 
vou  L 2 o 
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(loomed  by  a touch  of  romance  from  the  ordinary  utilitarian  ends  of 
similar  nndertokings. 

Among  the  usefiil  animals  to  which  the  Sociiite  d’Acclimatation* 
have  directed  sj)ccial  attention,  the  yak  is  conspicuous,  a native  of 
Thibet, — a creature  ])Ossessing  a most  valuable  skin  or  fleece,  and  which 
is  found  to  breed  very  readily  in  the  garden  of  the  Society ; and, 
althongh  it  at  present  yields  but  little  milk,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time, 
the  influence  of  domestication  may  render  it  more  valuable  in  this  as 
in  other  particulars.  Several  prizes  are  offered  for  the  breeding  of 
these  animals,  viz. : — two  prizes  of  2.500  francs  each,  for  anyone  who 
shall  produce  by  the  1st  December,  1865,  four  yaks  of  pure  blood,  of 
a year  old,  and  of  his  own  breeding ; also  other  prizes  of  1,800  and 
1,200  francs,  for  crosses  between  yaks  of  pure  breed  and  mountain 
cattle  (vachcB  do  travail) ; as  well  as  smaller  prizes  for  such  animals 
as  shall  prove  apt  us  beasts  of  labour  or  of  burden. 

Similar  experiments  are  in  course  of  trial  upon  Angora  and 
Egyptian  goats,  Caramanian  and  Merino  sheep,  &c.,  which  are  reported 
to  be  in  a fair  way  to  success  ; and  cncoimigement  is  held  out  by  prizes 
of  various  amounts,  for  the  production  of  small  flocks  of  tlicsc  animals, 
for  the  purest  breed,  and  the  heaviest  producible  fleece. 

The  gathering  together  in  good  condition,  and  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  establish  a species,  of  foreign  animals  and  plants  is  necessarily  a 
very  slow  and  delicate  process,  and  much  time  must  obviously  be  ex- 
pended before  very  decided  results  can  be  expected.  Most  of  these 
animals  breed  only  once  a year,  and  their  natural  increase  is,  therefore, 
slow,  however  eminently  they  may  prove  themselves  adapted  to  their 
new  home.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  tliat  every  experiment  of  the 
kind  should  bo  at  once  successful.  Wo  should  regret  to  see  an  energetie 
movement  damped  by  temporary  misfortune,  and  we  trust  that  the  ill 
success  attending  the  first  attempts  (in  1860)  at  the  introduction  of 
Llamas  and  Alpacas  into  France  will  only  be  a difficult  stepping-stone 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a task  of  great  importance,  both  in  an  agri- 
cultural and  economical  point  of  view. 

A second  attempt  is  already  contemplated,  and  the  Presidents  of 
Peru  and  Equador  have  offered  two  troops  of  these  animals,  and  M.  St. 
Hilaire  has  published  a paper  relating  the  causes  of  the  recent  failure, 
with  instructions  as  to  their  treatment  with  a view  to  avoid  such 
failure  in  future. 

Similar  attempts  are  being  made  to  ntUizo  the  wild  ass,  and 

• The  Imperial  Zoological  Society  of  Acclimatization  publiahes  a monthly 
• Bulletin,’  the  numbers  of  which  are  now  before  us,  nnd  contain  a great  deal  of 
most  interesting  matter  (‘  Bulletin  Mensuel  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  Zoologique 
d’Acclimatution.'  Paris  : Masson  A Fils).  The  object  of  this  Society  (which  has 
been  founded  ten  years)  is  to  co-operate  “ for  the  purpose  of  introducing,  acclima- 
tizing, aud  domesticating  species  of  animals  which  are  either  useful  or  ornamental, 
and  the  improvement  and  multiplication  of  races  newly  introduced  or  domesticated. 
The  Society  also  occupies  itself  with  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  useful 
vegetablea’’  M.  Drouyn  de  Lbuys,  the  Foreign  Minister,  is  President  of  the 
Society,  and  its  council  includes  tlie  names  of  Pussy,  Richard,  Dupin,  Cloquet, 
Dumeril,  Quatrel'ages,  and  others  ; while  it  also  enjoys  a pemiliar  share  of  the 
Imperial  countenance  and  patroruige. 
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Burcholl’s  zebra,  quagga,  &c.,  and  prizes  for  the  successful  breeding 
of  those  nninuds  in  a state  of  captivity  or  domestication  are  offered,  os 
well  as  for  crosses  between  them  and  the  mare  and  the  ass. 

Among  birds,  the  ostrich  has  been  introdneed  and  domesticated  in 
Algeria  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  prizes  of  1,500  francs  are 
offered  for  the  possession  of  flocks  of  these  birds,  bred  by  the  owner. 
Attempts  also  are  being  made  with  the  cassowary  of  New  Holland, 
and  the  American  rhea,  the  crowned  pigeon,  the  ocellated  turkey 
(Meleagris  ocellataV  Californian  qnail,  &c. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  a Society  which  exists  in  London  of  a 
similar  character,  not  because  it  is  unimportant,  but  rather  because 
we  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  extensive  scale  upon  which  the 
Societies  of  Paris  and  Melbourne  are  engaged.  The  most  important 
work  of  the  London  Acclimatization  Society  is  in  the  matter  of  Pisci- 
culture. Of  this  Society  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  is  an  active  member, 
and  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  fish-hatching,  and  the  preservation, 
rearing,  and  introduction  of  valuable  fish  in  the  rivers  of  this  country, 
must  be  appreciated  by  everyone.  The  recent  discovery  of  a fine 
salmon,  which  had  revisited  the  Thames,  makes  us  hope  that  the 
labours  of  the  pisciculturists  will  be  aided,  as  far  as  the  metropolis  is 
concerned,  by  the  great  works  which  have  been  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  the  river,  and  wo  trust  that  attention  is  now  suffi- 
ciently aroused  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  a single  fish  like  the 
salmon,  to  prevent  that  extirpation  of  it  which  a short  time  since 
seemed  but  too  probable.  Nor  should  we  altogether  omit  to  allude  to 
the  siieccss  which  has  attended  the  efforts  to  cultivate  oysters. 

The  French  Society  have  also  largely  devoted  themselves  to  these 
subjects,  and  we  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  more 
fully  upon  these  labours.  Several  valuable  papers  upon  Pisciculture 
appear  in  the  first  series  of  ‘ Bulletins,’  with  the  names  of  Vallen- 
oiennes,  Gillet  de  Grandmont.  Kent^aillaud,  Lomiral,  &c.,  attached. 

The  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  has  also  attracted  much  notice, 
and  in  this  department  the  name  of  M.  Gu^rin-MeneviUe  stands  con- 
spicuous. Several  species  have  been  introduced  into  France,  and 
largely  supplied  with  the  trees  which  are  their  natural  food.  Among 
these  are  the  Bombyx  Cynthia,  or  Ailonthe  silkworm,  and  more 
recently  the  Ta-raa-mai,  or  oak  silkworm  of  Japan.  The  latter  have 
been  introduced  at  some  risk  by  M.  Pompe  van  Meerdervoort,  Director 
of  the  Medical  School  at  Nagasaki,  who  procured  a number  of  eggs, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Japanese,  which 
have  been  reared  in  France  successfully  ; and  it  is  believed  that  this 
important  insect,  which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  common  oak,  will 
support  the  variations  of  our  climate  without  much  difficulty.  The 
Chinese  oak  silkworm  (Bombyx  Pem3ri)  has  been  imported  also, 
but  the  experiment  of  rearing  it  has  for  the  present  failed. 

The  popularity  of  the  subject  of  acclimatization  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  prominence  lately  given  in  our  leading  journal,  to  a report 
about  to  be  issued  by  the  Acclimatization  Society  of  Victoria ; and  it 
is  their  experience  that  paragraphs  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  attain  a circulation  more  generiJ  than  almost  any  other  subject 
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in  English  ami  foreign  uewspapoi's.  And  although  the  Society  to 
which  wo  are  now  referring  is  the  one  best  known,  and  whose  results 
have  been  most  tangible,  os  their  efforts  have  been  most  unwearied,  it 
may  bo  mentioned  that  amongst  its  fruits,  perhaps,  may  bo  reckoned 
numerous  other  such  Societies  which  have  taken  that  of  Victoria  as 
tlieir  model ; so  that  they  now  exist  in  almost  every  colony  in  those 
seas,  as  at  Sydney,  Hobart  Town,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Lyttle- 
ton,  and  Dunedin.  The  French  Society,  too,  have  established  most 
cordial  relations  with  that  of  Melbourne,  and  a French  man-of-war  is 
at  the  present  time  engaged  in  transporting  thither  specimens  of  the 
yak,  the  ostrich,  and  other  animals.  Moreover,  the  Britisli  Giovem- 
nicnt  has  recently  been  induced  to  take  up  the  project  with  an  amount 
of  consideration  altogether  without  precedent,  the  foreign  and  colonial 
offices  having  recently  sent  to  British  emissaries  in  all  countries  in  the 
world,  a series  of  questions  os  to  the  various  desirable  natural  products 
of  each  country  ; and  the  Admiralty  has  issued  a circular  to  all  com- 
manders of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  directing  them  to  render  every  service 
in  thihr  power  to  the  cause  of  acclimatization,  in  the  conveyance  of 
specimens. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Acclimatization  Society  of  Melbourne  on 
its  present  fis.ting  is  comparatively  recent,  since  leas  than  three  yt«rs 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  amalgamated  with,  and  undertook  the  duties 
of  the  Zoological  Committee.  Its  Council  is  composetl  of  gentlemen 
engaged  in  commerce,  who  willingly  devote  much  valuable  time  to  the 
subject,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  the  founder  of 
the  Society,  and  to  whom  has  just  been  awarded  the  great  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Paris  Society,  which  was  instituted  in  1862  fur  the  traveller  who, 
during  nine  years,  hod  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  the  cause  of 
acclimatization.  Since  the  amalgamation,  in  consequence  of  the  incrca.s- 
ing  number  of  animals  and  the  unhealthincss  of  the  original  site  of 
the  gardens,  an  entirely  new  establishment  has  had  to  be  formed  in 
the  Koyal  Park,  involving  a very  heavy  expenditure  in  fencing,  plant- 
ing, forming  excavations  for  ponds,  building  a house  for  the  superin- 
tendent, shelter-shells,  pens,  &c.,  and  the  Society  now  ask  for  a subsidy 
from  the  colonial  government.  Among  other  items  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  Assembly,  3rd  February  last,  was  one  of  4.000Z.  for  the 
Acclimatization  Society,  coupled  with  a condition  that  650/.  should  be 
raised  by  private  subscription.  It  is  to  justify  this  vote  that  the 
Society  has  published  the  results  of  its  efforts,  in  order  to  prove  to  the 
Govenunent  that  the  public  money  is  being  legitimately  spent,  as  well 
as  to  create  a wider  interest  in  the  object  of  the  enterprise. 

The  herd  of  Camels  brought  from  Imlia,  at  an  expense  of  120/.  per 
head,  had  become  scattered,  and  wore  in  a fair  way  of  being  annihilated 
under  the  various  exploratory  expeditions.  Such  of  them  as  could  bo 
saved  have  been  collected  at  Mr.  Wilson’s  station,  at  the  Wimmera, 
where  they  are  now  breeding  regularly,  and  forming  the  nucleus  of 
probably  a largo  herd,  available  at  some  future  day,  either  for  explora- 
tion or  for  conve3ring  the  products  of  remote  stotions  to  the  more 
arid  districts. 

Reports  have  reached  ns  of  the  failure  of  the  first  attempts  to 
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naturalize  the  Peruvian  Alpaca,  and  out  of  300  introduced,  five  years 
since,  from  Peru,  and  purchased  by  tho  Now  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment for  1.5,0  JO/.,  all  have  died,  and  their  progeny,  830  in  niunber,  are 
in  an  unhealthy  condition — so  much  so  that  in  the  colonial  legislature 
it  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  tho  cost  of  keeping  them,  and  disposing 
of  them  at  once,  by  auction  or  otherwise.  But  on  tho  other  hand 
the  official  report  of  tho  Society  prepared  in  tho  present  year  shows 
that  another  attempt  is  likely  to  have  a more  successful  issue.  It  is 
there  stated  that  the  little  flock  of  llamas  and  hybrids  imported  from 
England,  and  under  tho  care  of  Mr.  Duffield,  have  been  diligently 
cared  for.  They  have  been  crossed  with  puro  alpacas,  and  young 
ones  of  the  second  cross  are  now  being  dropped.  Since  lauding,  thoir 
luunbers  have  increased  from  19  to  56.  Thus,  while  the  Camels  suf- 
fered from  being  too  greatly  scattered,  the  Alpacas  failed  from  too  great 
concentration. 

Tho  Angora  goat  has  been  received  from  tho  Paris  Society,  and  is 
lapidly  multiplying ; they  are  being  crossed  with  the  common  goat  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  Cashmere  goat  also  has  been  imported 
by  an  enterprising  gentleman  at  Maryborough,  who  is  now  experiment- 
ing with  it.  Various  breeds  of  sheep,  some  of  which  show  signs  of  a 
l>cculiar  adaptability  to  a hot  climate,  are  also  under  experiment.  Tho 
fallow  deer,  tho  Indian  elk,  and  tho  axis  have  been  successfully  im- 
j)orted,  bred  from,  and  turned  louse  at  Wilson’s  promontory  and  other 
places.  Numerous  specimens  of  the  hog-dcor  of  India,  and  uthcr 
spocies  from  Manilla  and  Formosa,  are  also  in  the  Society’s  possession 
fur  similar  purposes. 

With  regard  to  game,  tho  hare  has  been  sent  by  tho  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  has  been  turned  out  on  Philip  Island,  where  it 
is  breeding  freely.  Various  breeds  of  pheasants,  partridge,  grouse, 
and  quail  have  been  introduced,  and  some  liberated.  Tho  English 
wild  duck  has  multiplied  very  freely.  The  Egyptian  goose  has  bred, 
and  promises  to  be  thoroughly  acclimatized.  So  also  the  wild  peafowl 
of  Ceylon  has  thriven  and  bred,  while  the  white  swan  and  various 
kinds  of  foreign  doves  and  pigeons  have  been  introduced  and  liberated 
in  various  localities. 

Among  fish,  the  salmon  has  been  tho  object  of  considerable  pains 
and  expense  on  tho  part  of  tho  Tasmanian  legislature,  and  promises 
well.  Tho  gouramio,  represented  as  the  best  fresh-water  pond-fish  in 
the  world,  has,  after  many  trials,  been  introduced ; and  carp,  tench, 
roach,  dace,  and  gold  fish  have  been  distributed  in  various  localities 
favourable  to  their  multiplication.  Grey  mullet  and  the  edible  crab 
have  also  been  introduced,  not,  indeed,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify 
a hope  of  establisliing  tho  breed,  but  amply  suggestive  of  what  will  be 
done  in  the  future. 

Tho  Ligurian  bee,  from  its  industrious  and  wonderfully  prolific 
qualities  perhaps  the  most  valuable  insect  in  the  world,  is  multiply- 
ing with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  will  soon  bo  accessible  to  ^1 
classes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  Society's  work  is  the 
estimate  by  which  value  is  determined.  They  do  not  limit  their  in- 
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quirics  to  objects  of  immediate  or  material  UBcfiilness.  They  do  not 
ask  simply,  whether  certain  animals  are  good  eating,  or  otherwise 
adapted  for  daily  use,  but  they  consider  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  should 
be  gratified  also,  and  that  overything  is  worth  securing  which  adds 
cheerfiiluess  to  scenery,  and  reviTcs  home  associations  on  colonial 
ground.  The  introduction  of  insect-destroying  birds  is,  it  is  true,  an 
object  arrived  at ; but  with  this  has  been  combined  an  effort  to  sur- 
roimd  colonial  residences  with  such  reminders  of  the  old  country,  as 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  skylarks,  starlings,  chaffinches,  and  sparrows.* 
The  goldfinch,  greenfinch,  linnet,  yellow-hammer,  ortolan,  bunting, 
robin,  and  canary,  and  many  kinds  of  the  smaller  birds  of  other  coun- 
tries, as  the  Chinese  sparrow,  Java  sparrow,  and  the  Indian  mino,  are 
being  accumulated  in  the  aviaries  of  the  Society,  and  many  of  them 
have  already  bred  there.  The  nightingale  and  the  hedge-sparrow  have 
been  promised  them  by  ladies  at  home,  and  the  Queen  herself  has 
made  an  effort  to  supply  them  with  the  rook.  Such  news  may  be  sur- 
prising to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  who  mercilessly  destroy  the  very 
birds  which  onr  wiser  antipodean  brethren  are  seeking  to  introduce : 
but  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  believe  the  Australians  are  right. 

In  concluding  this  brief  survey  of  a subject  of  so  groat  and 
increasing  interest,  we  ought  to  do  full  justice  to  the  aims  of  the 
Anstrolian  Society,  who  regard  the  advantages  of  acclimatization  in  a 
light  which  raises  it  above  a mere  utilitarian  and  commercial  specula- 
tion. Deprecating  the  sneers  and  misrepresentations  of  thoughtless 
and  ignonuit  persons,  who  have  no  conception  of  the  varied  objects 
and  considerable  interests  which  it  embraces,  they  openly  state  their 
object  in  stocking  their  country  with  now,  useful,  and  beautiful  things 
to  bo,  not  only  to  odd  to  the  national  wealth — not  only  to  suggest  new 
forms  for  colonial  industry,  but,  also  to  provide  for  manly  sports,  which 
will  lead  the  Australian  youth  to  seek  their  recreation  on  the  river’s 
bank  and  mountain  side,  rather  than  in  the  cafe  and  casino.  Nor  do 
they  stop  at  this  praiseworthy  avowal ; wo  have  alluded  to  a touch  of 
romance  in  their  undertaking,  and  it  is  not  everyone  who,  endowed 
with  a commercial  mind  and  deeply  engaged  in  the  practical  business 
of  life,  will  fully  enter  into  the  desire  the  colonists  czpross,  not  only  to 
add  new  elements  to  the  food  of  an  entire  people,  but  also  to  surround 
every  homestead,  and  the  j)ath  of  every  wayfarer,  with  new  forms  of 
interest  and  beauty.  This  is  their  unwont^  aim,  and  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  such  a truly  poetical  feeling  should  mingle  with  the 
stomer  and  more  practical  realities  of  the  system.  Such  a body  may 
well  claim  the  sympathies  of  every  good  man,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a noble  work,  and  wo  most  cordially  wish  them  God 
speed  in  their  useful  and  humanizing  undertaking. 

• In  1830  a merchant  wishing  to  import  sporrow.s  to  tho  Ilavannn,  found  on 
arrival  that  the  customr  duties  were  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  hope  to  fell  the 
birds  profitably ; be  therefore  let  them  fly — the  birds  entered  the  island  free  of 
duty,  and  at  the  end  of  some  years  their  number  was  so  much  increased,  that  in 
certain  localities  they  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  at  home.  (Utaells,  delegate  of 
the  Acclimatization  Society  at  Madrid.)  This  fact  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
Aiislmlian  movement. 
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COPPEE  MINING  IN  TUSCANY. 

Account  of  the  Copper  Vein  occurring  in  Tertiary  Volcanic  Bock  uorksd 
ai  the  Mine  of  Monte  Caiini  in  Tuscany. 

By  Professor  D.  T.  Anstcd,  F.R.8. 

The  copper  mining  of  Tuscany  has  within  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury assumed  considerable  importance,  and  more  than  one  of  the  great 
mining  successes  of  the  time  has  been  gained  there.  The  position  and 
circumstances  of  the  mineral  veins  that  yield  these  supplies  are 
peculiar,  and  differ  much  from  the  cases  with  which  miners  are 
familiar,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Europe  generally.  At  the  present 
time,  when  everything  within  the  range  of  the  Italian  Government  is 
accessible  to  our  countrymen,  it  is  well  that  a knowledge  of  tlieso 
sources  of  mineral  wealth  and  great  scientific  interest  should  be 
widely  known.  I make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  offering  a few  notes 
on  the  subject,  collected  during  a visit  I paid  to  Tuscany  lost  autumn. 

The  river  Cecina  is  one  of  the  largest  of  several  small  streams  that 
take  their  origin  in  the  tertiary  hills  west  of  the  valleys  of  the  Amo 
and  the  Tiber.  These  streams,  after  crossing  u few  miles  of  tertiary 
rock,  through  which  here  and  there  picturesque  hills  seem  to  rise  up 
without  any  reference  to  the  surrounding  country,  enter  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  flat  alluvial  tract  extending  almost  uninterruptedly  from 
Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia.  They  traverse  a country,  parts  of  it 
covered  with  vegetation  at  certain  seasons,  but  many  parts  almost 
startling  from  their  extreme  bareness  and  desolation.  In  these  places, 
and  indeed  everywhere  in  this  part  of  Italy,  the  effect  of  the  last  heavy 
rains  is  always  traceable  on  the  loose  sands  of  the  valley  and  plain, 
and  at  intervals  we  find  fissures  from  which  issue  hot,  sulphurous 
vapours.  Formerly  there  were  numerous  small  lakes  or  lagoons  of 
muddy  water  boiling  vehemently.  The  low  plains  were  redolent  of 
the  disagreeable  odour  of  rotten  eggs,  owing  to  the  emanations  of  sul- 
phurett^  hydrogen  gas,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  issued  in  great  quantities 
from  certain  crevices.  The  soil  was  loose  and  dangerous,  and  sheep, 
cattle,  and  pigs,  and  even  human  beings  were  frequently  buried  in  the 
treacherous  and  shaking  soil.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  country 
is  much  improved.  The  vapours  have  been  utilized  in  a double  sense, 
for  vast  quantities  of  borax  are  now  economically  manufactured  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  streams  and  springs  to 
evaporate  the  solutions  of  valuable  salts  that  abound  in  the  district. 

The  axis  of  the  fissures  that  yield  both  borax  and  the  hot  vapours 
is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Apennines,  and  also  to  that  of  a nmn  W of 
eruptions  of  serpentinous  rock  in  Tuscany.  It  agrees,  further,  with  the 
direction  of  several  recent  earthquakes  in  Italy.  Fissures  in  the  ser- 
pentine rock  itself,  and  also  in  the  rock  immo^atcly  adjacent,  contain 
numerous  minerals,  and  among  them  some  ores  of  copper  of  very  great 
imimrtancc.  One  of  the  veins  is  worked  in  the  mine  of  Monte  Catini 
to  great  profit,  and  imder  very  interesting  conditions.  Others  are 
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worked  in  the  Val  Castrncci,  in  the  Marcnune,  near  the  coast,  and  in 
this  latter  case  there  is  evidence  that  the  ancient  Etruscan  inhahitante 
of  Italy  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  minerals  there  found.  In 
the  Massa  Maritima,  the  veins  traverse  the  tertiary  rock  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  range  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.  The  veinstone  or  earthy 
mineral  accompanying  the  ore  is  usually  quartz.  The  veins  are  wide, 
the  principal  one  measuring  from  30  to  50  feet.  The  terrible  miasma 
of  the  ‘ Mareimne,’  os  the  marsh  lands  of  this  port  of  Tuscany  are 
called,  is  a serious  drawback  to  working  the  mines  of  this  district. 

Besides  the  open  fissures  containing  ore,  found  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks  themselves,  there  are  dykes,  tilled  with  volcanic  rock  of  the  nature 
of  basalt,  traversing  the  same  rocks,  and  in  some  of  these  copper  has  been 
worked  from  time  immemorial.  The  greater  hardness  of  these  dykes 
compared  with  that  of  the  sedimentary  rock,  has  helped  to  preserve  the 
latter  from  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  thus  to  leave  hills  of  which 
the  dykes  in  question  are  a nucleus.  Although  but  a short  distance 
from  the  coast,  where  a few  hours’  exposure  to  the  evening  air  is 
sufiScient  to  induce  a fittal  attack  of  malaria  fever,  the  villages  on 
tlie  hills  are  quite  healthy,  and  near  Cainpiglia,  one  of  these  villages, 
is  a fine  old  Etruscan  mine  from  which  copper  ore  has  been  taken 
on  a scale  worthy  of  the  old  Etruscan  population  whose  works  of 
more  than  one  kind  have  endured  longer  than  history  can  record. 
At  present  the  ore  is  }xx>r  though  abundant,  but  doubtless  in  ancient 
times  there  must  have  l>een  good  reasons  for  the  construction  of  ex- 
cavations that  more  resemble  huge  natural  caverns  than  ordinary 
mining  work.  That  these  excavations  were  only  made  when  some- 
thing was  to  bo  gained  by  them  is  evident  from  the  extremely  small 
proportion  of  the  levels  or  mere  galleries  of  communication.  The  rock 
is  very  hard,  and  the  labour  required  must  have  been  prodigious. 

The  rock  in  which  the  copper  ore  is  found  in  this  mine  is  partly 
the  ancient  lava,  but  partly  ^so  the  rock  penetrated  and  altered  by  it. 
Thus,  occasionally,  there  is  a marble  floor  to  the  vein,  and  the  lime- 
stone intorsoctod  by  the  original  fissure  seems  to  have  boon  converted 
into  this  marble  by  the  irruption  of  the  heated  matter  to  which  the 
dyke  owes  its  origin. 

The  very  important  mine  of  Monte  Catini  is  another  curious 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  situated  in  on  altered  lava  close  to  a 
boss  of  trachytic  rock  a few  miles  west  of  Volterra,  and  some  distance 
north  of  the  Massa  Maritima,  The  distances  indeed  between  the  points 
hitherto  described  is  somewhat  considerable,  though  all  are  intimately 
connected  by  geological  links.  Thus  Campiglia  is  15  miles  west 
of  Massa,  and  Monte  Catini  about  25  miles  to  the  north  of  both. 
The  coast  railway  from  Leghorn,  open  at  present  to  Follonica  on  the 
way  to  Civita  Vecchia,  has,  however,  rendered  all  these  places  much 
easier  of  access  than  they  formerly  were.  There  is  a branch  of  the 
main-Une  running  up  the  C6cina  towards  Volterra  for  the  benefit  of 
the  borax  works  and  the  Monte  Catini  mine.  Close  to  Campiglia  is  a 
much  larger  mass  of  trachytic  rock  than  that  near  Monte  Catini,  but 
no  doubt  answering  the  same  purpose.  Both  at  Campiglia  and  Monte 
Catini,  the  injected  or  erupted  ruck  has  brought  up  some  of  the 
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secondary  rock,  but  the  actual  date  of  the  fissure  and  its  filling  up 
must  be  comparatively  modem  in  both  cases.  All  these  Italian  mines 
differ  in  a striking  and  even  startling  manner  from  those  of  Cornwall 
and  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  They  are  quite  as  different  from 
the  copper  mines  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  They  introduce  us  to 
the  phenomenon  of  a great  accumulation  of  copper  ores  of  the  ordinary 
kind  (copper  pyrites),  in  veins  in  comparatively  modem  volcanic  rock, 
these  veins  having  bmn  formed  long  after  the  older  tertiary  rock  had 
become  deposited  and  hardened.  The  cretaceous  rock,  and  even  the 
older  tertiaries  had  been  in  some  cases  elevated  before  the  formation 
of  the  fissures  now  filled  up  with  lava,  and  the  lava  had  cooled  and 
solidified  and  cracked  before  the  cop|>er  made  its  appeanmee. 

The  mine  of  Monte  Catini  (della  cava)  is  worked  in  a very  peculiar 
vein  of  soft  magnesian  rock  (approaching  serpentine  in  its  natiire,  but 
much  softer),  occupying  a dyke  or  fissure  in  the  gabbro,  which  is 
apparently  itself  an  eruptive  rock  originally  forced  through,  over,  and 
amongst  the  upper  cretMeons  limestone  of  Tuscany,  hero  called  aWe- 
rese.  * The  alterese  is  a compact  pale  blue,  or  greyish  blue  limestone, 
hard  and  penetrated  with  numerous  strings  of  calc  spar.  It  occupies 
the  hills  and  neighbouring  high  ground,  but  is  generally  covered  with 
a soft  marly  rock,  often  containing  gypsum,  and  sometimes  rock  salt. 
Tlic  latter  mineral  is  abundant,  and  is  worked  in  the  Saline  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cecina  adjacent 

The  albercse  is  a cretaceous  limestone,  and  the  overlying  soft  marl 
arc  tert'ory.  It  appears  to  mo  that  there  has  been  an  eruption  of 
igneous  rock  through  fissures  in  the  albercse  at  a time  when  the  tertiary 
deposit  was  much  more  extensive  than  it  now  is.  Thmst  up  through 
this  rock,  which  is  locally  squeezed,  contorted,  and  broken,  and  form- 
ing a dyke  in  the  soft  tertiary  clays  above,  the  nearest  adjacent  clays  are 
converted  into  shales,  which  are  hard  and  compact  enough  where  they 
approach  the  igneous  rock.  In  certain  places  the  flow  of  lava  has  been 
through  two  nearly  adjacent  fissures,  meeting  one  another,  and  leaving 
at  and  near  the  pl^e  of  contact  large  open  spaces.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  softer  earth  on  each  side  of  the  vein  has  been  washed  away, 
and  there  is  now  left  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain  little  more  than  tho 
hardened  and  altered  rock.  This  forms  the  nucleus  of  gabbro,  which 
here  consists  of  irregular  rounded  lum])s  of  hard,  compact  rock,  resem- 
bling greenstone  embedded  in  a kind  of  soft  porphyritic  mass,  weather- 
ing rapidly  on  exposure,  and  easily  removed  underground.  This 
gabbro  looks  much  like  a true  scri>ontino  (pale  greenish  crystals  in  a 
dork  green  bed),  and  is  evidently  highly  magnesian. 

It  is  in  fissures  closed  towards  the  surface,  and  there  presenting 
nothing  but  reddish  clays,  which,  however,  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  gabbro,  that  we  find  the  only  indications  of  the  rich  lodes,  or 
rather  pockets,  existing  below.  It  is  believed  that  in  former  times 

* The  name  aWerete  is  given  both  to  tho  chalky  limestones  of  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  crr!taccous  scries,  and  also  to  tlie  similar  rucks  of  tho  tipper  part  of  the 
eocene  tortinrics.  It  expresses  mineral  cliaractcr.  At  Monte  Catini  the  nlbernf 
of  tho  cretaceous  period  is  tlirust  through  tlie  alberete  of  the  tertiary  period,  and 
they  are  in  contact. 
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much  valuable  ore  was  got  from  the  snriace  in  other  portions  of  tho 
lode,  or  from  pockets  intersected  at  the  sur&ce,  but  of  this  there  now 
seems  no  indication.  Generally,  the  narrow  cracks  with  their  red  clay 
contain  a few  small  rounded  nodules  of  rich  sulphide  of  copper,  often 
with  very  little  iron.  It  is  those  that  yield  ^e  larger  lumps  when 
followed  downwards. 

The  vein,  as  recognized  at  present,  is  very  irregular  in  width  and 
contents.  The  chief  ore  has  been  obtained  in  isolated  pockets  at 
various  depths,  down  to  about  120  yards.  These  are,  to  aU  appearance, 
absolutely  ii  regular.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  reference  to  any 
peculiar  condition  of  the  serpentinous  veinstone  beyond  tho  presence 
of  red  clay.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  part  of  the  lode,  but  range 
out  of  it  into  tho  gabbro,  some  of  the  richest  deposits  now  worked 
being  altogether  in  the  gabbro.  Veins  pass  off,  commencing  with  a 
thin  lino  of  orey  serpentine,  and  running  out  of  tho  main  lode  into  the 
gabbro,  but  gradually  enlarging  and  becoming  very  rich.  Tho 
general  direction  of  tho  lode  is  cast  and  west,  and  the  dip  south,  and 
the  richest  of  these  side  veins  have  similar  bearings,  but  dip  at  a greater 
angle. 

At  a depth  of  about  80  yards  the  lode  is  interrupted  by  a broken 
mass  or  dome  of  alborese  and  shale,  near  the  cont^t  with  which  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  ore  was  found.  Below  this  again  gabbro 
has  been  reached.  In  tho  main  adit,  driven  fur  more  than  a mile  to 
drain  the  mine  to  tho  30-fathom  level,  a somewhat  similar  mass  of 
albercse  and  shale  was  crossed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  tho 
fracture  of  the  rock  through  which  the  lava  was  poured  occurred  at 
about  this  point,  and  thus  irregular  fragments  of  rock  of  considerable 
size  are  apparently  included.  But  I noticed  that  the  limestone  is  only 
BO  far  altered  at  this  point  as  to  show  more  than  usual  of  that  peculiar 
interlacing  of  calc  spar,  for  which  it  is  elsewhere  more  or  less  remark- 
able. The  general  character  and  appearance  of  the  rock  (a  compact 
pale  grey  indurated  limestone)  is  accurately  preserved  close  to  the 
gabbro. 

Not  only  is  tho  limestone  not  altered,  but  the  shales  with  it  are 
still  soft,  and  even  rotten.  Tho  serpentinous  mass  containing  the  ore 
is  also  in  the  same  state.  It  is  only  by  the  extreme  crushing  and 
squeezing  that  the  limestone  and  associated  shales  have  undergone,  and 
by  observing  that  they  are  bent,  and  broken,  and  turned  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  one  con  realize  tho  fact  of  tho  great  forces  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected. 

In  all  parts  of  the  gabbro  and  in  the  serpentinous  and  stcatitic 
masses  of  the  vein,  calc  spar,  crystallized  more  or  less  perfectly,  is  to 
be  seen.  But  magnesia  is  the  prevalent  mineral.  All  tho  rock  is 
more  or  loss  steatitic,  and  presents  those  peculiar  appearances  that 
steatitic  minerals  so  often  do.  A strong  resemblance  to  slickensides  is 
one  of  those,  and  most  observers  have  concluded,  from  the  numerous 
strife  and  polished  surfaces  which  tho  stone  presents,  that  the  whole 
vein  and  its  contents  have  been  slid  over  one  another,  and  that  the 
strim  and  polished  sui-focc  ai-e  mechanical.  This  I am  inclined  to 
doubt. 
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The  ore  in  the  serpentinoiiB  vein  in  all  in  nodules.  These  vary  in 
size  exceedingly,  but  they  vary  little  in  appearance,  and  all  probably 
have  the  same  origin.  They  are  maseee  of  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron, 
the  central  part  b^g  the  hardest  and  most  ferruginous,  and  the  other 
part  containing  the  richest  and  purest  cop|>er  ore.  This  outer  part  is 
often  ])cacock  ore,  and  sometimes  grey  sulphuret.  Earthy  carbonate 
of  copper  is  rare,  and  malachite,  or  comjjact  carbonate,  quite  un- 
known. Native  copper  is  found,  but  only  in  small  detached  fragments 
(not  crystalline ) in  the  gabbro.  No  crystals  of  copper  ore  have  been 
found — a fact  sufBciently  remarkable. 

The  kidney-shaped,  rounded  nodules  of  ore  are  in  some  parts  of 
the  lode  accompanied  by  a considerable  quantity  of  equally  rich  ore,  dis- 
seminated through  the  veinstone,  and  only  separable  by  dressing.  It 
him  sometimes  b^n  thought  that  these  rounded  masses  are  water-worn, 
but  this  I greatly  doubt. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  when  I visited  the  Monte 
Catini  mine,  and  looked  at  the  surrounding  country,  was  the  contrast 
it  offered  to  ordinary  mining  districts  in  our  own  country,  and  the 
curious  resemblance  to  what  I had  seen  in  Algeria,  in  the  mines  of 
Mouziiia,  in  the  Lesser  Atlas.  Here  rich  ores  of  similar  nature  have 
been  found  distributed  in  the  same  irregular  manner  in  bunches  com- 
municating by  narrow  threads.  The  veins  range  N.E.  and  S.W., 
parallel  to  the  mountain  chains,  and  traverse  altered  tertiary  rock, 
cretaceous  limestone,  and  shale.  The  serpentine  is  there  absent,  though 
there  are  nut  wanting  trachytic  porphyries,  representing  those  of 
Monte  Catini.  The  fact  that  tertiary  rocks  are  fractured  to  form 
veins  in  both  cases,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  veins  have  since  been 
filled  up,  are  not  the  only  points  of  resemblance. 

Ano^er  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Cobre,  in  Cuba,  where  rich  and  abundant  copper  ores  are  found  in  a 
district  abounding  with  limestone.  The  ruck  containing  the  vein  here 
consists,  however,  of  a calcareous,  porphyry,  jmssing  into  limestone  on 
tlio  one  hand,  and  basalt  on  the  other.  The  paiticulars  of  this  curious 
lode  I have  described  in  the  * Proceedings  of  the  Uoological  Society,' 
voL  xiii.  (1857),  p.  240.  The  general  bearing  of  the  lode  is  cost  and 
west,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  to  the  principal  mountain  ridges. 

To  those  accustomed  to  regard  the  great  system  of  veins,  the  prin- 
cipal deposit  of  ore,  and  all  the  important  modifications  and  trans- 
formations of  rocks  and  their  contents,  as  events  altogether  beyond 
recent  geological  times,  these  accounts  of  very  important  deposits  of 
copper  in  modem  calcareous  rock  and  lavas  of  tertiary  date,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  astonishment.  In  many  respects  the  vein  of  Monte 
Catini  is  exceptional,  but  it  is  extremely  suggestive,  for  it  presents  to 
ns  an  example  of  recent  metomorphic  action  of  the  most  energetic  kind 
connected  with  modem  volcanic  disturbance,  so  far  os  upheaval  and 
fracture  are  concerned,  but  also  indicating  the  presence  and  influence 
of  water,  by  whoso  agency  crevices,  once  formed  by  violence,  have  been 
subsequently  filled  up.  The  steady,  permanent,  and  all-pervading  in- 
fluence of  water,  producing  now  the  same  eficcU  that  it  has  always 
done,  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  Central 
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Itulj,  whore  a complicated  series  of  lavas,  of  various  dates,  penetrating 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks,  is  in  turn  jienetrated  by  hot  vapours  and 
currents  of  water.  These  in  one  place  have  left  Ixihiud  deposits  of 
copper  ore,  in  another  pure  sulphur,  in  another  lagom  or  pools,  saturated 
with  salts  of  borax,  while  carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases  issue  in  abundance. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  these  gas  and  water  currents,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  operations  that  belong  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  things, 
that  the  mineral  veins  of  Monte  Catini  and  the  other  mining  districts 
of  Tuscany  have  been  filled,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  the  subject  a 
special  interest  and  value. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  SCIENCE. 


I.  AGRICULTURE. 

Thk  second  quarter  of  1864  commenced  in  the  agricultural  world 
amidst  importwt  sales  of  home-bred  short-hom  herds  of  cattle,  and  it 
closes  in  the  midst  of  important  agricultural  meetings.  These  are 
matters  rather  of  commercial  than  of  scientific  interest,  and  yet  they 
have  aspects  interesting  to  the  man  of  science.  The  enormous  prices 
realized  fur  certain  families  or  strains  of  blood  among  pure  bred  live 
stock  possess  an  interest  apart  from  that  which  they  present  to  the 
crowd  of  enterprising  men  who  are  following  in  the  stops  of  Lord 
Spencer,  or  Lord  Ducie,  Thomas  Bates,  Jonas  Webb,  Colonel 
Towneley.  These  who  have  realized  hundreds  of  pounds  for  indi- 
vidual bulls  and  cows—  the  last,  who  obtained  last  March  upwards  of 
7,000/.  for  a herd  of  56  animals  of  all  ages — have  not  only  illustrated 
the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  English  agriculturists,  a matter  only  of 
commercial  importance,  but  they  have  proved  the  power  of  the  breeder 
to  create  that  fixity  of  type  in  his  animals,  out  of  which  this  extra- 
ordinary value  has  arisen  ; and  this  is  a matter  of  scientific  interest. 

It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  what  is  called  the 
“ Duchess  ” tribe  of  short-horns.  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Charles  CoUing’s  herd  was  sold,  a young  heifer  named  Duchess  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  of  KirUeavington.  From  her  was 
descended  this  tribe,  which  arc  believed  to  possess  all  the  leading 
merits  of  the  breed  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  particular  they 
arc  possessed  of  a remarkably  soft  and  silken  touch— abundant  hair, 
and  other  indications  of  vigour  - most  symmetrical  form,  great  and 
equal  width  of  back,  well-arched  ribs,  and  prominence  and  width  of 
bosom.  They  possess,  in  fact,  groat  precocity  of  growth,  and  a ten- 
dency to  grow  most  and  fastest  in  those  parts  where  the  flesh  is  of  the 
best  quality  for  food.  They  have  the  highest  reputation  also  for  the 
certainty  with  which  their  bulls  hand  down  these  properties  to  their 
offspring ; and  they  thus  command  the  very  highest  prices  in  the  market. 
This  is  one  of  the  results  of  what  is  called  “ breeding  in  and  in.” 
Animals  that  have  inherited  again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  their 
pedigree,  the  qualities  which  relationship  in  blood  has  conferred  in 
common,  possess  those  qualities  much  more  energetically  than  others 
do  in  whom  they  are  observed  for  the  first  time.  A cross-bred  ram 
may  have  a very  desirable  coat  upon  his  back,  and  a very  well  made 
carcase  of  mutton  within  that  coat ; but  it  is  exactly  a toss-up  whether 
his  progeny  acquire  the  character  of  his  sire  or  of  his  dam.  If  sire 
and  dam  for  generations  back,  however,  have  exhibited  constancy  and 
uniformity  of  character,  then  that  character  is  certain  to  reappear  in 
their  offspring,  which,  in  his  or  her  turn,  will  possess  still  gi'cater 
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power  of  transmitting  good  tendencies  to  the  succeeding  generation. 
It  is  thus  that  not  only  in  the  “ Duchess  " blood,  but  in  other  tribes 
descended  from  the  Kirkleavington  herd,  wo  have  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Bates's  resolution,  patience,  skill,  and  constancy,  qualities  which  re- 
appear in  generation  after  generation  of  Kirkleavington  families  of 
the  short-hom  breed,  until  the  animal  may  now  be  safely  characterized 
as  good  if  known  to  be  of  Bates’s  blo^.  Bates's  blood,  or  rather 
Bates's  brains  — for  it  is  the  mental,  and  in  many  important  particulars, 
the  moral  character  of  the  breeder  which  is  reflected  now  in  so  many 
different  herds — is  merely  another  word  for  patient  persistence  in 
breeding  from  animals  of  a given  tyjie,  in  a great  measure  disregarding 
the  question  of  relationship,  if  they  possess  the  requisite  health  and 
vigour  of  constitution.  Of  course,  when  evils  of  any  kind  are  inhe- 
rited, such  as  a tendency  to  disease  or  weakness  of  any  kind,  breeding 
in  and  in  will  intensify  and  hand  that  down  with  as  much  certainty 
as  any  other  quality  ; but  the  natural  law  of  breeding  which  obtains 
amongst  gregarious  animals,  where  the  strongest  sire  is  the  fatlicr  of 
the  herd  or  flock — to  the  almost  entire  disregard  of  previous  natural 
relationship,  is  a safe  one  to  follow.  It  is  a natural  law  of  this  kind 
that  gives  to  ps^ticular  herds  and  flocks,  where  they  have  been  long 
under  the  control  of  one  man,  their  uniformity  of  character  from  year  to 
year.  And  it  is  out  of  the  consequent  certainty  which  animals  thus 
bred  transmit  the  qualities  they  have  inherited,  that  those  extraordinary 
prices  are  commanded  by  them,  which,  while  they  sometimes  startle  the 
commercial  world,  have  thus  an  interest  for  the  man  of  science. 

The  other  topic  of  the  period,  of  chief  agricultural  interest,  is  the 
annual  meetings  of  our  great  national  and  provincial  Agricultural 
Societies.  On  these  occasions,  the  best  animals  of  all  our  breeds  of 
the  domestic  aniinala  of  the  farm,  and  the  best  machines  known  to 
agriculturists  or  agricultural  engineers,  are  collected,  professedly 
for  the  prizes  offer^  by  the  Society,  really  for  the  purpose  of  that 
advertisement,  publicity,  and  distinction,  which  mere  exhibition  before 
a multitude,  and  especially  the  achievement  of  any  award  of  merit, 
under  such  circumstances  confers. 

Our  national  societies  with  incomes  of  10,0001.  per  annum,  and  the 
many  local  and  county  societies  with  incomes  of  one  to  three  thousand 
pounds  each,  are  among  the  most  striking  illustrations  we  can  quote 
of  our  agricultural  energy  and  enterprise ; for  these  sums  are  but  a 
fraction  of  the  expenditure  which  these  annual  shows  occasion,  and 
give  but  a faint  idea  of  the  commercial  advantages  which  they  offer ; 
and  the  strictly  educational  results  of  these  meetings  in  which  we  are 
here  more  particularly  interested,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Breeders 
realize  their  own  deficiencies  by  a comparison  with  the  best  animals 
of  the  best  herds  and  flocks ; and  mach^e  makers  have  both  their  in- 
ventive faculties  stimulated  and  their  manufacturing  abilities  quick- 
ened and  increased  by  competition  with  each  other,  on  the  same  field 
close  to  one  another,  where  the  prize  of  commercial  merit  is  so  great. 
Above  all,  the  agriculturists  of  a whole  province  realize  the  pro- 
gress which  the  b^t  examples  thus  collected  for  their  inspection  prove 
to  have  been  accomplished. 
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If  we  except  the  journals  of  our  agricultural  societies  by  which 
agricultural  progress  is  brought  directly  under  the  notice  of  readers, 
these  annual  shows  are  the  only  educational  influence  which  these 
societies  exert.  It  has  only  lately  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  that  one  of  the  objects  for 
which,  according  to  its  charter,  it  was  incorporated,  is  the  promotion  of 
the  better  education  of  those  who  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land ; 
and  that  except  indirectly,  as  by  joiumals  and  exhibitions,  nothing  what- 
ever has  yet  been  done  by  it  in  discharge  of  its  duty  in  the  matter. 
A committee  of  inquiry  into  the  subject  is  now  sitting,  which  will,  wo 
hope,  result  in  some  more  definite  and  systematic  attempt  than  has  yet 
been  made  to  bring  the  great  influence  and  large  income  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  to  bear  upon  this  subject.  What  seems  to  bo  wanted, 
and  what  is  within  the  competency  and  indeed  the  duty  of  the  Society 
to  eflbet,  is  not  any  such  stimulus  of  general  middle  class  education  as 
our  Universities  and  the  Society  of  Aj^  are  presenting  by  their  annual 
examinations  of  students,  nor  any  such  guidwee  and  assistance  os  the 
Government  oflers  by  its  Inspectors  and  endowments  of  schools ; but 
help,  both  in  guidance  and  in  stimulant,  to  professional  agricultural 
schools,  and  the  establishment  of  these  in  greater  number  than  they 
now  exist.  The  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  is  indeed, 
we  think,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  A is,  as  we 
believe,  owing  to  a culpable  neglect  of  the  seventh  object  specified 
in  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  as 
among  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation,  that  that  institution  is  not 
in  a more  flourishing  condition  than  it  now  presents,  and  also  that 
many  of  similar  character  have  not  been  established  in  our  principal 
agricultural  counties. 

There  is  an  able  review  of  recent  agricultural  progress  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  M.F.,  in  the  current  number  of  the  ‘Journal  of 
the  Agricultund  Society.’  It  proves  that  the  importation  of  guano 
and  of  bones,  the  manure  manufacture,  the  more  general  application 
of  steam-power  in  agriculture,  and  the  influence  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Society,  have  together  added  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  English 
soil.  There  is,  however,  a singular  exception  to  this  increased  pro- 
duce, which  needs  to  be  more  urgently  pointed  out  to  agricultiirists  than 
it  has  yet  been.  The  quantity  of  mutton  sent  to  market  appears  to  be 
hardly  more  now  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  number  of  sheep 
and  carcases  sent  to  the  London  market  does  not  appear  to  have  mate- 
rially increased  during  that  time.  With  wool  at  the  extraordinary 
price  which  it  has  of  late  commanded — 2*.  to  2«.  6d.  per  lb.— mutton 
at  a price  unknown  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  a climate  which  over 
most  of  the  island  has  all  along  impressed  observers  with  the  idea 
that  succulent  and  grass  growth,  sheep  food  in  fact,  is  a much  mure 
natural  produce  of  our  soil  than  seeds  and  grain  and  ripened  produce, 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  our  flocks  and  herds  must  multiply, 
and  our  farm  management  be  more  immediately  directed  to  this  end 
than  it  has  been. 

It  does  not  necessarily  foUow  &om  this  that  our  grain  produce 
would  be  diminished.  The  increased  manure  derived  from  the  con- 
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BumptioD  of  incroasod  cattle  food  tends  to  the  increased  fertility  of  our 
arable  lands,  and  in  this  way  corrects  the  effect  which  would  follow 
the  apportionment  of  more  acres  to  the  growth  of  grass  and  green 
crops  ; and  it  is  quite  possible  largely  to  increase  the  growth  of  green 
food  without  diminishing  our  extent  of  green  crops.  Nowhere  docs 
liberal  management  more  certainly  produce  a greater  growth  tlrnn  in 
the  case  of  grass. 

Italian  rye  grass  in  particular  seems  to  yield  a crop  which  is 
limited  only  by  the  quantity  of  manure  applied,  and  it  is  through 
this  crop,  doubtless,  that  the  sewage  of  our  towns  will  yet  yield  to 
that  “cleanly  manipulation,”  which  is  to  convert  it  into  milk. 
This  subject  is  again  brought  under  public  notice  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Committee  of  the  House  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the 
engineering  difficulties  in  its  way.  What  tho  result  will  bn  when 
these  are  overcome,  and  the  liquid  refuse  of  our  towns  is  spread  over 
fields  of  grass  at  some  distance  from  the  population,  is  plain  from  the 
instances  of  Edinburgh,  Rugby,  and  Croydon.  Near  the  latter  town 
we  walked  the  other  day  over  Mr.  Marriage’s  farm  of  300  acres,  almost 
wholly  under  sewage  and  Italian  rye  grass,  where  30  to  40  tons  of  grass 
per  acre  are  mown  annually,  and  sold  at  12s.  to  15s.  a ton  on  the 
ground,  and  20s.  to  23s.  a ton  in  London. 

On  those  particular  departments  of  tho  agricultural  field,  and  espe- 
cially on  tho  great  question  of  tho  national  food  supply,  in  which  they 
all  unite  and  culminate,  there  is  great  lack  of  trustworthy  information, 
and  it  must  be  stated  with  satisfaction,  as  strictly  within  the  scope 
of  a scientific  record,  that  an  additional  attempt  has  just  been  made  by 
Mr.  Caird,  M.P.,  to  urge  on  Government  the  duty  of  coUecting  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  country. 


“ The  need  of  authoritative  (because  accurate)  published  intelligence 
regarding  the  extent  and  prospects  of  our  several  food  crops,  in  the  iu- 
tere.st.s  of  cunsumers  and  producers  no  less  than  in  that  of  commerce 
generally,  is  becoming  more  and  more  admitted.  Tho  county  police,  the 
relicving-officcrs,  and  the  tax-collectors,  have  all  been  suggested  as  the 
agency  by  which  the  information  sought  might  be  most  easily  obtained. 
Mr.  Caird  now  suggests,  as  a new  agency,  the  engineers  employed  upon  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  Ho  proposes  not  that  tho  whole  country  should  bo 
mapped  out  and  allotted,  but  that  certain  characteristic  plots,  typical  of 
the  larger  districts  of  similar  soil  and  climate,  should  be  selected.  He  sup- 
poses that  Great  Britain  might  be  divided  into  15  districts,  and  that 
1(K),(K)0  acres  in  each  district  might  bo  taken  as  characteristic  of  it.  These 
100,000  acres  would  be  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and  subjected  to 
an  exhaustive  inquiry.  And  the  1,600,000  acres  thus  investigated  being 
about  one-tenth  of  the  cultivated  laud  of  Great  Britain,  would  furnish  the 
acreage  and  yield  of  their  several  crops,  which,  multiplied  by  ten,  would  sup- 
ply us  with  trustworthy  information  of  the  gross  agricultural  produce  of 
the  country. 

“ Mr.  Caird  points  out  that  there  have  been  three  objections  hitherto 
urged  to  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  : — 

“ I.  The  cost. 

“ II.  The  inquisitorial  character  of  the  inquiry. 

“ HI.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  returns. 
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“ 1.  By  the  plan  now  to  be  submitted,  the  cost  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
3,000/.  a year — an  amount  which,  compared  with  the  object,  is  not  worth 
a moment’s  consideration. 

“ 2.  Meither  the  names  nor  the  boundaries  of  individual  farms  will  be 
known,  and  neither  the  persons  making  the  inquiry,  nor  those  to  whom 
the  results  are  communicated,  can  tell  the  precise  farms  to  which  the  re- 
turns refer.  The  complaint  of  inquisitorial  inquiry  cannot,  therefore, 
arise. 

“ 3.  The  typical  districts  will  be  fixed  quantities— say  100,000  acres 
each — laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Maps.  £very  acre  within  that  limit 
will  be  exhausted,  so  that  absolute  accuracy  will  be  attained. 

“ We  believe  that  the  more  this  subject  is  considered  and  discussed  by 
intelligent  agriculturists,  the  readier  will  they  be  to  admit  the  advantage 
which  the  agricultural,  as  well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
must  derive  from  the  information  which  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Caird’s 
plan  must  furnish.” 

Meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a resolution  affirming 
the  importance  and  need  of  a national  inquiry  into  the  subject  was 
the  other  day  carried  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Cai^. 

The  last  subject  to  which  we  refer  in  our  Agricultural  Chronicle 
of  the  past  quarter  is  the  condition  of  rural  cottages.  Under  the 
general  question  of  the  dwelling  of  the  labouring  class,,  this  was 
lately  m^e  the  subject  of  a conference  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
when  a number  of  influential  men  united  to  consult  on  a remedy  for 
the  glaring  evils  which  inqierfect  house  accommodation  inflicts.  It  was 
resolved,  that  much  of  the  existing  mischief  is  due  to  the  Law  of  Set- 
tlement and  the  limited  area  of  the  Poor  Law  rating  ; that  the  tenure 
of  property  and  the  legal  difficulties  in  obtaining  sites  are  much  in 
the  way  ; but  that — 

“ By  proper  attention  to  economy,  by  building  to  the  extent  only  re- 
quired by  each  district,  and  by  the  utmost  care  in  avoiding  unnecessary 
outlay  in  preliminary  expenses,  proper  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes 
can  be  provided  which  will  realize  in  towns  a fair  dividend  on  the  capital 
ex]>ended  ; and  that  although  in  rural  districts,  commonly  speaking,  the 
pecuniary  return  for  capital  invested  in  labourers’  dwellings,  considering 
the  rate  of  their  wages  and  their  general  circumstances,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs, can  only  be  moderate,  yet  it  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  when 
the  consequent  improvement  of  the  character  of  the  occupants,  their  com- 
fort, their  health,  and  the  additional  value  of  their  labour  are  taken  into 
account.” 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  urged  that,  in  the  various  Land  Im- 
provement Acts  and  in  the  Government  Drainage  Acts,  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  Government  loans,  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  cottage  improvement.  And  Mr.  Akroyd,  of  Halifax,  de- 
scribed the  way  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  building  societies,  no  less  a 
sum  than  l,2u0,000f.  hod  been  spent  in  tlirec  towns  of  the  West 
Riding,  chiefly  by  the  working  men  themselves,  in  the  erection  of 
good  cottages,  now  or  fast  becoming  the  property  of  their  tenants. 

In  agricultural  districts  where  low  wages  interfere  with  the  possi- 
bility of  the  labourer  thus  helping  himself,  there  are  especial  facilities 
in  the  way  of  the  landlord. 
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“ The  difference  between  the  field  and  the  garden-value  of  land  is,  in 
fact,  the  cottage-building  landlord’s  great  resource  and  help.  Ten  acres  of 
land  divided  into  large  gardens  for  a hamlet  of  20  or  two-dozen  new  cot- 
tages may  be  worth  but  151.  peraunum  to  the  farmers;  they  are,  however, 
worth  from  601.  to  HOI.  per  annum  to  the  tenants  of  the  cottages.  And 
the  difference  between  those  two  sums  represents  a capital  sum  of  9001.  to 
1,3001.,  which  is  a contribution  of  301.  to  4ol.  per  cottage  towards  the  cost 
of  their  erection.  Add  to  this  the  interest  of  the  tenant-farmer  in  having 
labourers  near  their  work,  wliich  should  make  him  willing  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  annual  cost  of  cottages  upon  the  fium  ; and  it  ap(>ear8  to  us  that  in 
country  districts  there  is  little  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  owners 
of  land  who  may  lament  the  insufficiency  of  cottage  accommodation  on 
their  land. 

“ The  man-engine  in  the  Cornish  mine,  by  which  half-an-hour  suffices 
to  take  the  miner  to  and  from  his  work,  in  place  of  the  hour  or  two  at 
either  end  of  the  day  wasted  in  climbing  up  and  down  the  ladders,  has 
added  a full  third  to  the  efficiency  of  his  labour.  A cottage  on  the  farm 
compared  with  one  in  the  village  three  miles  off*,  is  like  a man-engine  in 
contrast  with  the  ladders.  A labourer  fresh  to  his  task  can  accomplish  it 
more  satisfactorily  than  one  who  does  an  hour's  work  before  beginning  it. 
And  the  tenant-farmer  on  this  ground  may  well  be  expected  to  bear  his 
share  in  the  burden  of  supplying  the  cottages  by  whicn  the  value  of  his 
labourers  is  so  much  increased  to  him,  and  the  profitableness  of  his  farm 
is  increased.” 

The  plan  adopted  at  Dombletun  by  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  takes 
account  of  both  of  these  considerations.  A rent  of  6/.  pays  a suffi- 
cient interest  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  cottage.  Of  this,  the 
cottager  pays  SI.  fur  the  house  and  1/.  for  the  large  garden ; the 
farmer  pays  1/.  in  consideration  of  the  inercased  value  of  the  man’s 
labour  ; and  the  landlord  pays  1/.,  or  rather  cancels  1/.,  because  of  the 
increased  value  which  the  estate  possesses,  or  will  possess,  in  the 
existence  of  a well-conditioned  labouring  population. 


II.  ASTRONOMY. 

(Including  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society.) 

Thb  progress  of  Astronomy  diudng  the  past  few  months  has  not  been 
characterized  by  such  marked  advances  as  those  which  will  make  the 
previous  session  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  science. 

In  Sidereal  astronomy,  while  Kruger  had  found  measurable  paral- 
laxes fur  two  or  three  additional  stars,  the  unwearied  Goldschmidt 
was  successfully  engaged  on  the  system  of  Sirius,  and  hod  been 
rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  some  other  minute  companions.  In 
the  solar  system  the  advances  in  our  knowledge  were  still  more  im- 
portant. The  necessity  for  a considerable  augmentation  of  the  sun’s 
parallax  hod  been  established  by  so  many  different  investigations,  that 
it  scarcely  admits  of  further  controversy,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  correct  value  is  now  known  within  a very  few  hundredths  of  a 
second.  The  distance  of  Mars  had  been  measured  and  delineated  at 
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tho  last  oppositiuu  with  an  accuracy  never  before  attempted.  Mr. 
De  la  Bue,  far  from  being  content  with  the  admirable  results  which 
he  had  obtained  in  celestial  photography,  had  made  additional  and 
successful  efforts  for  its  further  improvement.  And,  finally,  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun  had  been  tho  subject  of  study  to  various  astronomers, 
best  fitted  by  their  intelligence,  their  sharp-sightedness,  and  their 
command  of  appropriate  apparatus,  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  this 
marvellous  body.  Nor  are  the  different  Observatories,  both  public  and 
private,  to  bo  passed  over  in  this  brief  review.  At  Greenwich  tlie 
great  Equatorial  was  employed  during  the  past  year  in  observations  of 
the  fixed  lines  of  the  stellar  spectra,  and  recently  the  prism  apparatus 
has  been  provisionally  altered,  so  that,  instead  of  producing  astigmatic 
breadth  of  the  spectrum  by  the  unequal  refractions  of  a conical  pencil 
at  the  two  sides  of  the  prism,  a jxjncil  of  rays  mode  parallel  by  a 
lens  traverses  tho  prism,  and,  after  being  made  convergent  by  a 
second  lens,  is  made  sistigmatic  by  a cylindrical  lens.  The  defini- 
tion of  linos  appears  to  be  improved,  and  the  facility  of  measuring 
them  increased.  The  same  equatorial  has  also  been  used  in  ob- 
servations of  the  Nebula  of  Orion,  with  results  which  show  that  the 
older  drawing  printed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  in  the  Besulls  of  the  Cape 
Observations,  1847,  is  a more  accurate  representation  of  the  appear- 
ance now  presented  by  the  Nebula,  than  the  more  recent  drawing  by 
Professor  G.  P.  Bond.  It  is  tho  opinion  of  the  observers  that  Sir 
John  Herschel's  drawing  represents  as  accurately  as  perhaps  any 
drawing  can,  the  appearances  presented  about  the  so-called  jaws. 
According  to  this,  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Nebula  of  Orion  has  been  slowly  altering  its  character 
of  late  years.  At  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  where  time-sig- 
nalling is  one  of  the  specialities,  some  important  extensions  have  been 
made,  and  there  wore  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  no  less  than 
seven  separate  time-gun  signals  fired  in  different  cities  in  England 
and  Scotland  directly  from  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  whilst 
five  more  cities  were  in  pretty  active  preparation.  For  short  lines  the 
system  of  explosion,  based  on  the  use  of  Professor  Wheatstone’s  mag- 
neto-exploder and  Mr.  Abel’s  fuse,  was  found  to  answer  perfectly,  and 
it  was  also  frequently  successful  between  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,  a 
distance  of  120  miles ; but  when  the  insulation  was  bad,  by  reason  of  fogs, 
the  high  intensity  of  the  magnetic  currents  caused  their  loss  and  dissi- 
pation before  reaching  their  destination.  Hence  a system  was  devised 
by  which  a current  of  electricity  of  low  intensity  was  despatched 
along  tho  line  ; and  this,  on  reaching  the  town  where  the  time-gun 
was  placed,  automatically  liberated  a current  of  magneto-electricity, 
which  then  passed  along  a covered  wire  fur  the  short  distance  up  to 
tho  time-gun.  In  the  twelfth  volume  of  printed  Astronomical  Obser- 
vations lately  issued  from  this  Observatory,  an  addition  of  an  unusual 
character  is  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  four  plates  photographic  and 
one  photoglyphic : the  latter  especially  prepared  for  tho  occasion  by 
Mr.  Fox  Talhot,  the  inventor  both  of  photography  and  photoglvphy. 
Tho  scientific  reason  for  tho  introduction  of  these  plates,  which  are 
highly  magnified  portions  of  some  of  the  Teneriffe  photographs  of 
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1856,  is  the  remarkable  testimony  which  they  bear  to  the  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  suitability  to  telescopic  observation  at  great 
heights  above  the  sea  level.  At  the  Radcliffe  Observatory  Mr.  Main 
has  been  rigorously  continuing  observations  of  double  stars  with  the 
heliometer.  Most  of  these  stars  had  been  previously  examined  by 
Struve,  the  components  being  of  nearly  equal  magnitudes,  varying  &om 
about  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  ; and  Struve  concluded  that  there  was  very 
great  probability  that  the  larger  number,  if  not  the  whole  of  them, 
were  physically  and  not  optically  connected.  The  results  of  the  Oxford 
observations,  thus  for,  do  not  confirm  this  idea,  as  in  the  interval  of 
more  than  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Struve’s  observations, 
out  of  190  systems  examined,  very  few  of  the  components  exhibit  any 
considerable  motions  in  distance  or  position  angle.  At  Cambridge, 
the  regular  work  of  an  Observatory  has  been  assiduously  performed, 
and  time  has  also  been  found  for  the  ever-varying  observations  which 
special  or  seldom  recurring  phenomena  demand,  such  as  cometary 
observations,  &c. ; although  from  the  absence  of  a first  assistant.  Pro- 
fessor Adams  feels  that  the  work  of  the  Observatory  during  the  past 
year  has  been  seriously  crippled.  At  the  Liverpool  Observatory, 
owing  to  local  considerations,  meteorology  very  properly  claims 
the  chief  attention.  Their  new  and  most  ingenious  self-regis- 
tering barometer  lias  been  in  operation  for  about  twelve  months ; 
the  sheets  on  which  the  record  is  obtained  are  removed  from  the 
cylinder  every  morning  at  9 a.h.,  and  a tracing  from  the  original, 
for  the  previous  24  hours,  is  forwarded  daily  at  10  a.m.  to  the 
Underwriters’  Rooms,  together  with  an  account  of  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  the  fall  of  rain,  Ac.  The  rating  of  ships* 
chronometers,  always  an  important  branch  of  the  work  of  a sea-port 
Observatory,  has  here  largely  increased  during  the  last  year,  and  con- 
siderable iterations  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  giving  the 
errors  and  rates.  During  the  winter  months  each  chronometer  is 
exposed  for  a week  to  the  tempemturo  50“,  65”,  and  80°,  alternately ; 
and  for  whatever  time  the  chronometer  may  be  at  the  Observatory,  the 
error  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  seven  days,  together  with  the  mean 
rate  and  extreme  difference  of  rate  between  any  two  days  for  each 
week.  The  latter,  Mr.  Hartnup  thinks,  shows  the  quality  of  a chrono- 
meter better  than  any  other  method  he  has  been  able  to  devise.  At 
Mr.  De  la  Rue's  Observatory.  Cranford,  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  astronomical  photography,  observations  have  been  made  with 
silvered  glass  mirrors,  as  a less  expensive  and  more  reflective  substi- 
tute for  the  speculum  metal  mirrors,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  will,  by  this 
means,  be  shortened.  Mr.  Do  la  Rue  has  continued  his  exjteriments 
in  enlarging  his  limar  negative  to  the  dimensions  of  Beer  and 
Madler’s  map  (38  inches),  and  has  obtained  results  far  {surpassing 
those  previously  recorded.  The  Ely  and  Kew  Observatories  have 
been,  during  the  past  year,  principally  devoted  to  solar  photography ; 
a large  number  of  solar  autographs  have  been  taken,  and,  by  a com- 
parison of  the  pictures  taken  simultaneously  at  each  Observatory,  it 
is  anticipated  that  much  information  will  be  gained  on  the  obscure 
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subject  uf  solar  spots.  At  Ely,  a large  refractor  of  6 inches  aperture 
bos  been  gut  into  working  order,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Tittertun  has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  by  its  means,  solar 
autographs  of  6 inches  diameter. 

The  discussion  on  the  phenomena  in  the  solar  envelopes,  com* 
menced  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  is  still  occupying  great  attention.  A 
question  has  arisen  whether  the  general  appearance  of  the  photo- 
sphere is  that  uf  a flocculcnt  precipitate,  as  suggested  by  Sir  John 
Uerschcl,  and  assented  to  by  Dr.  Dawes,  or  whether  it  more  nearly 
resembles  a willow-leaved  crystalline  precipitate  of  detached  particles, 
as  originally  described  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  De  la 
Rue  and  Mr.  Pritchard ; and  more  lately  Mr.  Stone,  with  the  large 
Greenwich  refractor,  has  confirmed  the  existence  of  these  strange 
entities,  which  to  him  appear  like  grains  of  rico.  Although  indi- 
vidual observers  may  therefore  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the 
exact  shape  of  these  particles,  there  appeal's  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sun’s  photosphere  is  covered  with  solid  bodies,  the  immediate  origin 
of  the  solar  light,  somewhat  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  the  smallest 
of  them  having  an  area  exceeding  that  of  the  British  Isles ! 

Magnus  • has  lately  recorded  an  experiment  which,  whilst  it  suj>- 
ports  the  lately  propounded  theory  of  Kirchhoff,  on  the  constitution  of 
the  sun,  in  a striking  manner,  also  appears  to  be  quite  concordant  with 
the  “ willow-leaf  ” discoveries.  It  is  well  known  that  when  a non-lumi- 
nous  gos-flome  has  a sodium  compound  introduced  into  it,  the  whole 
flame  becomes  brilliantly  luminous  with  yellow  light.  Similarly,  if 
lithium,  strontium,  or  other  metallic  compounds  are  introduced  into 
the  flame,  brilliant  light  uf  other  colours  is  evolved.  Now,  Magnus  has 
shown  that  the  radiation  of  heat  is  also  increased  when  these  metallic 
vapours  arc  rendered  incandescent  in  the  flame.  The  experiiucnt 
was  so  arranged  that  a fixed  spot  in  the  soda  flame  was  always  com- 
pared with  the  some  spot  in  the  non-lnroinous  flame,  and  care  was 
also  token  that  the  heat  from  the  solid  soda  introduced  into  the  flame, 
or  from  the  platinum-wire  which  held  it,  could  not  radiate  against 
the  thermo-pilc  which  served  for  the  observation.  The  luminous 
flame  radiat^  about  a third  more  heat  than  when  it  was  non- 
luminous.  When,  instead  of  soda  vapour,  a solid  body,  such  as 
platinum,  was  brought  into  the  portion  of  the  flame  experimented 
upon,  a still  greater  radiation  of  heat  occurred,  and  when  the  plate 
was  covered  with  carbonate  of  soda  the  radiation  increased  afresh, 
and  by  keeping  the  flame  like\vise  luminous  with  soda  vapour  the 
radiation  of  heat  was  increased  three-fold.  These  experiments  show 
that  gaseous  bodies  radiate  very  much  less  heat  than  solids  or  liquids ; 
it  can  therefore  hardly  be  maintained  that  a gaseous  or  vaporous 
photosphere  is  the  seat  of  the  solar  heat.  The  luminous-  and  heat- 
radiating  particles  in  the  yellow  gas  flame  are  therefore  probably 
single  tom-off  particles  of  solid  (or  liquid)  matter  incandescent  in  the 
flame,  and,  comparing  great  things  with  small,  they  may  bo  regarded 
as  the  counterparts  of  the  willow-leaf  particles  in  the  solar  envelope. 

' • I’oggetidorff'B  Auiialeu,’  No.  H,  1864  ; and  ‘ Phil.  Mag,’  Muy,  1864. 
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Furthermore,  it  was  shown  * some  years  ago  that,  by  holding  one 
soda  flame  in  front  of  another,  the  outer  envelope  of  the  front  flame 
acted  as  an  opaque  screen  to  the  brilliant  yellow  light  radiating  from 
the  flame  behind  it ; and  that  if  this  opaque  part  of  the  flame  were  intro- 
duced into  the  path  of  the  light  in  a s{)cctruscope,  it  would  carve  out 
of  the  most  luminous  portion  Fraunhofer’s  double  block  line  I>. 
Furthermore,  if  other  mebillic  particles  were  ollowcd  to  colour  the  flamo 
(e.ff.  lithium,  thallium,  &c.)  they  would  likewise  act  as  opaque  screens 
to  rays  of  light  of  their  own  refrangibility,  and  would  produce  black 
lines,  the  exact  counterparts  of  Froiinhofor’s  lines,  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum. Now  the  portion  of  the  flame  possessing  this  great  absorptive 
power  is,  upon  examination,  found  to  bo  a very  faintly  luminous 
exterior  envelope,  quite  outside  the  luminous  portion  of  the  flame. 
Applying  these  facts  to  oiu-  theory  of  the  solar  envelopes,  they  fall 
into  their  places  very  naturally.  The  willow-leaves  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  atoms  of  incandescent  metallic  particles  existing  in 
our  gas  flame,  whilst  the  highly-absorbent  non-luminous  outer  enve- 
loiio  of  the  flame  will  represent  the  envelope  of  vapour  which,  on  the 
sun’s  surface,  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  Fraunhofer’s  lines. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Baxcndell  brought  forward  an  hyimthesis, 
bsised  upon  an  investigation  of  mognetical  and  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, wliich  confirms,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  one  of  the  most 
recent  conclusions  in  theoretical  astronomy.  The  results  of  the 
elaborate  investigations  of  the  motions  of  the  planet  Mercury,  made 
by  M.  Leverrier,  led  that  mathematician  to  attribute  a certain  unex- 
plained excess  in  the  motion  of  its  pcrilielion  to  the  action  of  a dis- 
turbing body  circulating  round  the  sun  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury; 
and  from  a discussion  of  the  probable  mass  of  the  disturbing  body, 
he  concluded  that  it  could  not  bo  concentrated  in  a single  planet,  but 
that  it  consisted  of  a ring  of  small  bodies,  similar  to  that  which  is 
known  to  exist  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  This  ring, 
however,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Sun,  may  never  be  seen,  and 
like  the  dark  companions  of  Procyon  and  Sirius,  it  may  only  be 
known  to  us  through  its  action  on  the  other  bodies  of  the  system,  of 
which  it  fonus  a part.  An  elaborate  discussion  of  meteorological 
and  magnetic  phenomena  has  now  led  Mr.  Baxcndell  to  the  sup- 
positions— 

1.  That  a ring  of  nebulous  matter  circulates  round  the  sun  in  a 
plane  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  ecliptic — the  density  of  this 
ring  difiToring  in  different  parts. 

2.  That  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun  on  the  ring  varies  inversely 
as  tho  solar  spots,  being  greatest  when  these  are  fewest,  and  least 
when  the  spots  are  most  numerous. 

3.  Tho  attractive  force  being  variable,  the  dimensions  of  tho  ring 
and  its  period  of  revolution  round  tho  sun  will  also  vary,  their 
maxima  and  minima  occurring  respectively  at  tho  times  of  maximum 


• ■'  Crookes  on  the  Opacity  of  the  Soda  Flame  to  I/ight  of  its  own  Colour.” 
' Chemical  News,’  vol.  iii.  p,  2. 
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and  minimum  aolor  spot  frequency.  By  means  of  these  hypotheses, 
our  author  explains  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots,  the 
magnetic  variations,  the  alterations  of  terrestrial  temperature,  and  the 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  He  has  calculated  that  the 
greatest  and  least  values  of  the  sidereal  period  of  revolution  of  the 
ring  will  bo  29-12  and  22-08  days  respectively.  From  these  numbers 
wo  find  that  the  greatest  distance  of  the  ring  from  the  sun  is  0185, 
the  radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit  being  taken  as  unity  ; the  least  distance 
0-154,  and  the  mean  0*169.  Taking  Mr.  Hind’s  value  of  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  namely,  91,328,600  miles,  we 
have — 

Greatest  distance  of  the  ringrr  16,921,000  miles ; 

Least  „ „ =14,068,000  „ 

Mean  „ „ =15,494,500  „ 

and  the  range  of  movement  to  and  fro,  in  a radial  direction, 
= 2,853,000  miles.  The  greatest  attractive  force  of  the  sun  on  the 
ring  being  taken  as  unity,  the  least  will  be  0-691.  Should  future 
researches  place  the  existence  of  this  ring  beyond  doubt,  this  will,  it 
is  believed,  be  the  first  instance  in  which  the  conclusions  of  physical 
astronomy  have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
magnetical  and  meteorological  phenomena. 

M.  Faye  * has  given  an  account  of  a new  method  proposed  by 
M.  De  Littrow,  for  determining  the  time  and  the  longitude  at  sea. 
The  method  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  time  by  two  circum- 
meridional  observations  of  the  sun,  preserving  at  the  some  time 
the  observation  of  the  true  noon  for  the  latitude.  The  two  altitudes 
may  bo  taken  at  pleasure,  on  the  same  side,  or  on  oi)jM)site  sides  of 
the  meridian  ; the  interval  of  time  is  arbitrary,  varying  according  to 
the  circumstances,  from  5 to  30  or  40  minutes  ; and  as  the  calculation 
takes  only  five  minutes,  the  navigator  may  in  half-an-hour  take  his 
observations,  and  effect  all  the  calculations  necessary  for  finding  at 
once  the  longitude  and  the  latitude.  The  now  process  depends  on  the 
fact  that  when,  as  at  sea,  a scrupulous  accimicy  is  not  required, 
the  circummeridional  altitudes  of  the  sim  may  bo  used  for  deter- 
mining the  time.  The  method  was  tried  on  the  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation of  the  Austrian  frigate,  the  ‘ Novara,’  and  the  results  were 
generally  correct,  within  a probable  error  of  one  or  two  nautical  miles. 
This  method  might  bo  equally  useful  on  terra  firma  os  at  sea ; for 
travellers,  as  well  as  for  sailors,  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a convenient 
method  of  determining  daily  their  latitude  and  longitude,  by  observa- 
tions concentrated  at  a single  epoch  of  the  day — about  noon. 


Thk  RoTAii  Astbonoxical  Societt. 

In  the  ‘ Proceedings . of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,’  for 
March,  Mr.  Dunkin  has  given  an  interesting  note  on  the  numter  of 
luminous  particles  contained  wdtbin  a confined  space  on  the  sun’s 
disc.  The  power  used  was  about  100,  and  a system  of  wires  in  the 
• ‘Comptc*  Rendu“.’  March  7,  IRW. 
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eyo-piecc  of  the  telescope  divided  the  centre  of  the  field  into  nearly 
square  spaces,  the  angular  distance  between  the  wires  being  56"  in  a 
vertical  direction,  and  48"  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  number  of 
particles  enclosed  at  one  time  within  these  spaces  was  estimated  to  be 
about  300,  say  about  twenty  in  one  direction,  and  fifteen  in  the  other, 
and  scattered  equally  about.  As  a deduction  from  these  observations, 
Mr.  Dnnkin  considers  that  the  average  length  of  these  particles  is 
about  2",  though  there  are  some  larger  and  many  smaller.  This 
observation  was  made  on  March  10th,  but  on  repeating  the  examina- 
tion on  March  IGth,  the  luminous  particles  appeared  more  thinly 
scattered,  the  number  estimated  to  be  contained  in  the  nearly  square 
spaces  being  abont  200 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the 
willow-leaved  stnicture  of  the  sun’s  photosphere  was  again  brought 
forward,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes  affirming  that  the  most  recent  obser- 
vations had  merely  landed  the  different  observers  where  he  was  six- 
teen years  ago.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848  Mr.  Dawes,  upon 
examining  the  disc  of  the  sun  by  means  of  a transparent  diagonal 
on  Sir  John  Hcrschers  principle  (power  65,  aperture  6i  in.),  observed 
bright  particles  scattered  almost  all  over  the  sun,  which  he  then  com- 
pared-with  two  excessively  minute  fragments  of  porcelain.  Four 
years  afterwards,  assisted  by  his  new  solar  eye-piece,  Mr.  Dawes 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  these  brilliant  objects  were  not  distinct 
entities,  but  were  merely  different  conditions  of  the  surface  of  the  com- 
paratively large  luminous  clouds  themselves— ridges,  waves,  hills,  dis- 
tinguishable brightnesses — ports  of  the  same  luminous  clouds  which 
happen  to  bo  brighter  than  the  other  ports.  These  statements  gave  rise 
to  an  animated  discussion.  Mr.  Pritchard  suggested  that  Mr.  Dawes 
might  {WBsibly  have  been  impeded  in  the  correctness  of  his  obser- 
vations, owing  to  the  very  minute  aperture  of  his  solar  eye-piece ; 
diffraction  being  likely  to  come  into  play  to  an  inconvenient  extent. 
Mr.  Huggins  thought  that  when  a high  magnifying  power  was  used,  the 
rice,  or  willow-leaved  particles  lost  the  uniform  appearance  which  they 
have  with  a low  power.  At  the  same  meeting  a communication  from 
Mr.  Nasmyth  was  read,  in  which  ho  gives  four  different  forms  of 
objects  as  he  observed  them.  First,  he  draws  the  wiUow-leaves, 
No.  1 ; No.  2 is  shorter,  and  a little  wider ; No.  3 is  ehorter  still, 
and  a little  wider  still ; and  No.  4 is  exactly  of  the  rioe-grain  pattern. 
No.  1 is  the  type  of  those  forming  the  details  of  the  pennmbral  strata ; 
No.  2 is  that  which  forms  tho  details  of  bridges ; No.  3 is  the  form 
which  constitutes  tho  other  parts  of  the  bridges  in  the  margin  of  the 
photosphere.  Both  3 and  4 may  be  said  to  be  a typo  of  those  that 
may  be  seen  over  the  entire  surface  of  tho  photosphere. 

Returning  from  the  subject  of  willow-leaves  to  the  other  astro- 
nomical advancements  during  the  past  few  months,  wo  must  not  omit 
to  mention  tho  list  of  new  double  stars  discovered  by  the  Rev.  \V.  R. 
Dawes.  He  gives  a list  of  fifteen,  and  accompanies  them  by  desig- 
nation, full  measurements,  and  remarks.  Some,  perhaps  most  of 
these,  are  only  optically  double,  yet  the  example  of  that  highly 
interesting  binary  couple,  S Cygni,  may  cncoui-age  the  hope  that  other 
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similar  inatonoes  may  be  diacoTored.  Mr.  Dawes’  No.  1 (p.  xx.  177) 
was  discovered  in  1840,  and  occasional  examination  up  to  the  present 
time  has  failed  to  show  any  perceptible  change  either  in  angle  or 
distance.  There  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  no  physical  con- 
nection between  the  two,  although,  from  the  fact  of  ono  of  its  com- 
ponents having  been  examined  by  Struve,  at  Dorpat,  and  again  by 
Maedler,  without  any  notice  of  its  being  double,  it  seems  almo^ 
necessary  to  conclude  that  it  must  have  come  out  rapidly  between 
1832  and  1840.  No.  5,  Orionis,  is  undoubtedly  binaiy ; it  was 
regarded  by  Struve  os  single  in  1826,  and  the  distwee  has  certainly 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  angles  remain  very 
nearly  stationary.  No.  8,  L 2362,  is  on  easy  double  star,  but  having 
been  overlooked  at  Dorpat,  and  again  at  Poulkova,  there  is  great 
probability  of  its  turning  out  to  he  binary. 

The  recently  discovered  companion  of  Sirius  has  attracted  some 
attention,  both  from  the  liev.  W.  R.  Dawes  and  from  Mr.  Lasscll. 
The  former  observer  has  obtained  distinct  views  of  this  object  on  two 
occasions,  and  obtained  a measure  of  position  with  the  parallel  thick 
wires  of  the  filar  micrometer  = 84°'86.  The  distance  measure  was 
estimated  to  be  about  10".  Mr.  Lassell  has  given  five  position 
measures,  and  six  distance  measures,  each  being  the  mean  of  six,  the 
mean  result  being,  position  =79“'55,  distance  =i0"‘12. 

Mr.  Dunkin  has  made  some  remarks  urging  upon  travellers  to 
record,  in  their  determinations  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  by  the 
sextant,  not  only  the  astronomical  part  of  the  observations  of  meridian 
altitudes,  local  time,  or  lunar  distances,  but  the  readings  of  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer,  at  least  once  during  each  scries  of  observa- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  omission  being  to  render  it  impossible  to 
deduct  the  proper  coirection  for  refraction  in  computing  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  place.  As  an  illustration,  ho  gives  the 
longitude  of  Kaze,  computed  from  Captain  Speke’s  sextant  observations 
on  Feb.  28,  1861.  When  corrected  for  refraction  and  parallax  the 
longitude  was  33"  1'  0"  E. ; and  when  uncorrected,  33°  17'  0" — making 
a difference  of  16'  0". 

Two  early  observations  of  Uranus,  by  Bradley,  which  were  brought, 
by  Mr.  Breen,  before  the  March  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
are  interesting.  The  first  was  on  October  21,  1748,  when  it  was  ob- 
served as  a star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  by  the  transit  instrument ; 
and  the  second  on  September  13,  1750,  by  the  quadrant.  The  right 
ascensions  are  very  accurate. 

Some  observations  of  comet  VI.,  1863,  which  was  discovered  by 
Professor  Respighi,  have  led  Dr.  Weisse  to  remark  that  its  path 
closely  resembles  that  of  1810,  giving  a period  of  53J  years,  in  which 
case,  reckoning  back  six  revolutions,  it  would  probably  be  identical 
with  the  comet  of  1490,  their  paths  having  some  resemblance.  But 
Dr.  Michez  gives  a set  of  elements,  from  several  observations,  in 
January  and  February  last,  which  are  better  satisfied  by  an  elliptic 
orbit,  with  a period  of  about  108j  years.  The  identity  of  the  comet 
with  that  of  1810  is  thus  doubtful. 

A set  of  elements  for  the  minor  planet  Eurynome,  has  been 
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calculated  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Eoyorn,  from  the  Washington  obsenrations. 
They  are  fully  given  in  the  ‘ Monthly  Notices,  E.  A.  S.,’  vol.  xxiv. 

p.  126. 

From  some  calculations  conununicatcd  by  Herr  Theodor  Oppelzer 
to  the  Astronomcr-Eoyol,  and  published  in  the  ‘ Monthly  Notices  ’ of 
the  E.  A.  S.,  for  April  of  this  year,  it  appears  that  the  identity  of 
D’ Arrest’s  and  Pogson’s  planets  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  From 
the  observations  token  at  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  by  Pogson  himself, 
Herr  Oppelzer  has  calculated  a small  Ephenicris.  Astronomers  will 
therefore,  in  future,  regard  Freia  = Snppho. 


III.  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

M.  Gbis  has  made  recently  some  experiments  on  the  contents  of  tho 
vessels  of  plants.  He  uses  a liquid  called  the  liquor  of  Fehling,  which 
is  usually  employed  for  the  detection  of  glucose.  It  consists  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  Boda-leo  (solution  of  caustic  soda),  tartrate  of  soda 
and  potassa,  and  water,  in  definite  proportions,  and  it  preserves  its 
limpid  character  when  in  a state  of  ebullition.  When  you  add  to  it 
in  a boiling  state  a very  small  quantity  of  glucose,  there  is  produced 
a red  precipitate  of  oxide  of  copper,  which,  when  examined  under  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  very  minute  particles  coloured  deep 
brown  or  almost  black.  If  in  place  of  glucose  some  dro])s  of  sap  ore 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  liquid,  you  obtain  the  same  red  precipitate  of 
oxide  of  copper.  If  you  immerse  in  the  liquid  for  some  time  thick 
pieces  of  the  wood  of  tho  Chestnut,  Beech,  Poplar,  or  Cytisus,  in 
early  spring,  and  cut  thin  slices  for  microscopical  examination,  you 
will  notice  an  abundant  precipitate  of  oxide  of  copper  covering  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  large  vessels,  so  that  their  course  in  the  thickness 
of  the  woody  layers  may  bo  traced  by  visible  reddish  thread-like 
streaks.  As  tho  same  precipitate  is  very  abundant  in  the  cells  of  the 
medullary  rays,  M.  Gris  concludes  that  the  vessels  called  lymphatic, 
contain  (in  spring  at  least)  a sap  analogous  or  identical  with  that 
found  in  tho  cellular  elements  of  tho  same  branch,  and  that  tho  pre- 
cipitate of  tho  oxide  of  copper  is  probably  determined  in  both  by  the 
presence  of  glucose.  M.  Gris  thinks  that  the  lymphatic  vessels 
always  contain  liquid  sap  mixed  with  a more  or  loss  considerable  por- 
tion of  air. 

M.  P.  Dalimier  has  performed  a series  of  experiments  from  which 
he  concludes  that  tho  vessels  in  the  course  of  formation  in  tho  young 
tissues  of  plants  may  conduct  the  sap,  but  when  they  are  completely 
formed, — the  epoch  at  which  they  receive  tho  names  of  porous  or 
spiral  vessels,  &c.,  their  normal  condition  is  to  contain  air  ; they 
only  contain  sap  in  certain  plants,  and  during  a comparatively  short 
time. 

M.  Belhomme  has  made  experiments  on  the  pollen  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  Orders  Liliacese,  Mnsaceie,  Araceie,  Amarylli- 
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dacen,  Boraginaceae,  Solanaceie,  Malvaces,  Crucifone,  Passifloracea:, 
CactacciB,  UmbellifewB,  Myrtaceffl,  Kosaceae,  and  Legnmiuoste  ; and  he 
finds  that  in  Dicotyledons  the  grains  may  preserve  their  fecundating 
property,  under  certain  conditions,  for  a period  varying  from  one  to 
three  years  ; wliiist,  in  Monocotyledons,  the  period  extends  to  six 
years. 

The  parasite  called  Cusenta  cassythoidcs  grows  at  the  Cape  of 
Wood  Hope,  on  a species  of  Lyciiun,  prohahly  L.  Afrum.  It  scuds  out 
long  linc-like  hranches,  which  entwine  themselves  firmly  round  those 
of  the  Lycium,  and  after  one  has  estahlishod  itself  on  a new  branch, 
the  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  old  stock  dies  away,  and  a new 
plant  is  established  on  its  own  account. 

M.  Deherain  finds  that  sulphate  of  lime,  when  introduced  into 
arable  land,  docs  not  assist  the  formation  of  nitrates  or  of  ammonia,  but 
that  it  acts  by  favouring  the  solubility  of  potash.  According  to  him 
it  transforms  the  neutral  carbonate  of  potash  into  the  bicarbonate 
which  filters  easily  through  the  arable  land.  He  gives  detailed  ex- 
periments and  results  in  the  ‘ Annales  des  Sciences  Naturclles.’ 

In  a paper  on  the  variability  of  the  Pear,  by  M.  Decaisne,  given 
in  the  ‘ Annales  des  Sciences  Naturollcs,’  the  author  maintains  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  degeneration  of  our  fruit  trees,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  continual  pronagatiou  by  grafting.  The  facts  stated  by 
those  who  contend  fur  degeneration  may  be  explained  in  various  ways, 
such  as  climates  or  soils  unsuited  fur  the  particular  wants  of  the 
varieties,  bad  culture,  or  improper  grafting.  Our  ancient  pears,  so 
justly  esteemed  for  a century  or  two,  arc  still  the  same  as  they  were 
at  first.  The  Crassaue,  Saint  Gremiain,  Doyenne,  Chanmontel,  Bon- 
Chretien,  &c.,  have  lost  none  of  their  qualities.  If  they  are  neglected, 
it  is  only  because  cultivators  are  looking  after  novelties.  M.  Decaisne 
also  maintains  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  seeds  of  good  varieties  of 
fruit  when  sown  in  ordinary  soil  have  a tendency  to  go  back  to  a wild 
state,  and  produce  crab-fruit.  Ho  says  that  no  example  has  been 
produced  of  a good  fruit  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  its  own  flower  or 
of  other  flowers  of  the  same  race,  having  produced  seeds  which  gave 
origin  to  a wild  plant  with  crab  fruit.  An  esteemed  variety  fertilized 
by  pollen  from  a variety  with  sour  fruit  may  no  doubt  produce  fruit  of 
inferior  quality  ; but  every  good  variety,  if  it  is  only  fertilized  by  it- 
self, will  produce  good  fruit.  He  says  that  we  do  not  find  the  Can- 
teloup  melon  returning,  by  being  sown,  to  tbo  small  wild  melon  of 
India ; nor  our  cauliflowers  and  cabbages  taking  on  the  foma  of  the 
wild  plants  of  the  sca-sliore.  Species  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
endowed  with  great  flexibility,  tbo  same  specific  type  giving  rise  to 
races  and  varieties  of  very  different  aspects,  but  having  the  same  mor- 
phological organization,  and  capable  of  uniting  with  each  other  by 
crossing,  like  the  members  of  the  same  family.  If  we  transport  one 
of  our  races  of  pear  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  wo  sliall  find  that 
wherever  it  can  live,  it  will  have  a tendency  to  put  itself  into  harmony 
with  the  circmnstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  in  course  of  time  it 
will  give  origin  to  numerous  new  varieties. 
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Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  gives  a synopsis  of  the  genus  Hosackia  ; and 
describes  twenty-eight  species,  almost  all  of  which  occur  in  Califor- 
nia. The  genus  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Leguminoste,  and  the 
tribe  TrifoSeae. 

Dr.  Asa  Gray  is  satisfied  that  the  two  genera,  Astragalus  and  Phaca, 
must  be  united,  and  that  the  genus  Phaca  must  be  merged  in  As- 
tragalus. It  is  in  the  Botany  of  America  that  the  distinction  between 
Phaca  and  Astragalus  is  most  pressing,  and  where  the  data  for  the 
answer  are  most  largely  to  be  found.  While  extra-tro])ical  Asia  is 
the  focus  of  true  Astragalus,  that  of  Phaca  is  in  America,  mainly  in 
North  America,  with  an  extension  along  the  Andes  into  South 
America.  While  the  Flora  of  the  Russian  Empire  enumerates  168 
species  of  Astragalus  (of  which  more  than  nine-tenths  arc  bilocellate 
or  nearly  so),  and  only  six  species  of  Phaca,  Dr.  Gray  recc'gnizcs  66 
species  of  the  Pliaca  scries,  and  52  of  Astragalus  proper  in  America. 
Moreover,  rather  less  than  lialf  of  the  latter  are  completely  bilocellate 
by  a dorsal  septum,  and  at  least  half-a-dozen  different  groups  have 
been  or  might  be  referred  to  Phaca.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  concludes  that 
Phaca  must  bo  merged  in  Astragalus ; and  that  since  in  perhaps  the 
majority  of  Phaca:,  there  is  no  intrusion  nor  peculiar  tumidity  of  the 
seminiferous  suture,  the  subtril)c  Astragalcm  of  Do  Candolle  has  no 
valid  foundation,  so  that  Astragalus  is  merely  a genus  of  the  Gidegcie. 
The  question  is  also  considered  by  Dr.  Gray,  whether  Oxytropis  should 
be  kept  a distinct  genus.  It  is  cliaiacterized  by  having  ^ong  with  the 
legume  of  Phaca,  t.  e.  with  the  ventral  suture  septiferous,  a beak-like 
acumination  or  cusp  at  the  apex  of  the  carina  of  the  corolla,  whence 
the  generic  name.  Gray  thinks  that  Oxytropis  may  still  be  kept  up  as 
a genus  on  the  ground  of  general  convenience,  although  the  pointed 
keel  has  been  detected  in  at  least  one  species  of  true  Astragalus 
(A.  Nothoxys).  Ho  gives  a complete  revision  and  arrangement 
(mainly  by  the  fruit)  of  the  Nortli  American  species  of  Astragalus  or 
Oxytropis  in  a paper  read  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Hermann  Hoffman,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Giessen,  has  published 
a very  useful  ‘ Index  Fungorum.’  The  names  of  all  known  Fungi 
and  synonyms  are  given,  with  references  to  the  works  in  which  the 
plants  are  described. 

From  a paper  by  A.  J.  Malmoren,  translated  in  Socmann's  ‘ Journal 
of  Botiftiy,’  it  appears  that  the  Phanerogamic  Flora  of  Spitzbergen 
contains  95  species  of  phints. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  has  described  some  new  species  of  Diatomaceje. 
The  gathering  was  made  on  the  mai'gin  of  a shallow  pond,  situated  in 
the  Notch  Valley  (White  Moiuitains),  from  the  southern  end  of  which 
the  river  Saco  talres  its  rise.  The  pond  is  about  200  feet  long,  and  it 
is  supplied  by  springs  welling  up  from  beneath  the  alluviivl  detritus 
forming  the  pond  bottom,  which  overlies  a stratum  of  clay,  beneath 
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which  is  the  boulder  drift.  It  is  in  the  fine  and  soft  mud,  at  from 
1 to  4 inches  below  the  surface,  beneath  and  immediately  around  the 
waters  of  the  pond,  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  new  species  are 
most  abundant.  The  gathering  is  principally  remarkable  for  two 
points  : — 1.  The  striking  analogy  which  exists  between  its  species  and 
those  of  the  sub-]X3at  deposits  of  the  northern  section  of  the  United 
States.  2.  The  occurrence  of  several  forms  belonging  to  a known 
genus  Surtrella,  so  peculiar  and  variable  in  their  characters  os 
almost  to  merit  the  title  of  tronsitionary,  by  which  is  meant  that 
these  forms  may  be  regarded  os  just  such  aberrant  varieties  of  that 
genus,  as  wo  might  expect  to  find  conducting  to  the  genera  Niizschia 
and  Synedra,  wliich  in  America  seem  to  have  followed  the  genus 
Surirella,  at  a long  interval  of  time.  They  exhibit,  moreover,  such 
very  unusual  variation  as  to  size,  configuration,  and  definition  of  dis- 
tinctive characters, — such  want  of  generic  fixity — os  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  mark  the  incoming  of  new  genera.  Dr.  Lowris  describes  the 
following  new  species  : — Surirella  Baileyi,  S.  intermedia,  and  ear.  /3 
S.  anceps,  S.  delicaJiesima,  Actinella  punctata,  Tryblionetta  or  Denticula, 
n.  sp..  Amphora  intennedia,  Nacicula,  n.  sp.,  Mastogloia  elegans,  Amphi- 
prora  pulchra,  par.  fi,  which  seems  to  be  A.  conepicua  of  GreviUe. 

Principal  Dawson  has  examined  the  Flora  of  the  Devonian  period, 
of  North-east  America,  and  ho  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  In  its  general  character  the  Devonian  Flora  resembles  that 
of  the  carboniferous  epoch  in  the  prevalence  of  Gymnosperms  and 
Cryptogams ; and.  with  few  exceptions,  the  generic  tyiies  of  the  two 
periods  are  the  same. 

2.  Some  species  which  appear  early  in  the  Devonian  period  con- 
tinue to  its  close  without  entering  the  carboniferous ; and  the  greater 
majority  of  the  species  even  of  the  upper  Devonian,  do  not  reappear 
in  the  carboniferous  period,  but  a few  species  extend  from  the  upper 
Devonian  to  the  lower  carboniferous,  and  thus  establish  a real  passage 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  Flora. 

3.  A largo  part  of  the  difference  between  the  Devonian  and  car- 
boniferous Floras  is  probably  duo  to  different  geographical  conditions. 
The  wide,  swampy  flats  of  the  coal  period  do  not  seem  to  have  existed 
in  the  Devonian  ora.  The  land  was  probably  less  extensive,  and 
mure  of  an  ujiland  character.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  find  that  the 
beds  of  the  Middle  Devonian,  similar  to  the  underclays  of  the  coal 
measures,  are  filled,  not  with  Stigmaria,  but  with  rhizomes  of  Psilo- 
phyton. 

4.  The  conditions  in  the  Devonian  period  seem  to  have  been  less 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  plants  than  those  of  the  coal  epocli. 

5.  The  Devonian  Flora  wras  not  of  a lower  grade  than  that  of  the 
coal  period. 

6.  The  general  character  of  the  Devonian  Flora,  in  America,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  same  period  in  Europe.  Yet  the  number 
of  identical  species  does  nut  seem  to  be  so  great  as  in  the  coal-fields 
of  the  two  continents. 

In  a paper  on  the  coal  formation  of  North  America,  given  in  the 
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American  ‘Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,’  M.  Leo  Lesquereux  makes 
some  important  remarks  in  regard  to  fossil  ferns.  Hu  says  that  the 
family  of  ferns  was  represented  at  the  coal  epoch  by  species  wliich 
are  easily  referred  to  a very  few  typical  forms.  If  we  consider  the 
figure  of  the  leaves,  I’.e.  their  contour  and  venation,  the  only  part 
generally  preserved  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  measure,  all  the  species 
may  be  comprised  in  the  throe  sections —Neuropteride®,  Pocopteridete. 
and  Sjihenopteridee.  Prom  the  scarcity  of  fructified  sjxrcimens  of 
fossil  ferns  in  the  coal  measures,  it  might  be  supposed  that  most  of  the 
species  were  without  fruit.  The  wont  of  fructification  is  rather  casual 
than  real.  By  careful  examination  at  some  places,  whore  the  remains  of 
a species  ore  found  in  abundance,  one  may  generally  succeed  in  finding 
traces  of  fructification.  The  sporangia  seem  in  most  cases  to  have  dis- 
appeared, from  long  and  continued  immersion  in  water.  Moreover,  the 
fern  fronds  have  usually  the  lower  surface  attached  to  the  shale  in 
such  a way  that  the  fructification  cannot  bo  observed.  We  can  some- 
times observe  an  indistinct  outline  of  the  form  of  the  sporangia 
printed  in  relief  through  the  carbonized  tissue  of  the  fronds.  The 
scarcity  of  large  stems  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
during  the  formation  of  coal,  tree-ferns  were  of  rare  occurrence,  at 
least  when  compared  with  the  great  number  of  ferns.  If  we  consider 
as  remains  of  time  arborescent  ferns,  only  those  whose  outer  surfiico 
is  marked  by  large  oval  cicatrices,  and  known  under  the  names  of 
CaulopterU  and  Protopieris,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  very  scarce  in  the 
coal  measures  both  of  Europe  and  of  America.  In  his  genera,  Unger 
counts  in  the  ProiopteridecB  of  the  coal,  ten  sjiocies  only,  distributed  in 
five  genera ; and  of  these  species,  five  arc  considered  by  Brongniart 
and  Bindley  as  belonging  to  Siytllarla  or  Lepidodendron.  Brongniart 
enumerates  only  six  species  of  Caulopteris ; Geiuitz  gives  four,  three 
of  them  published  by  Brongniart  as  Sigillaria,  and  one  by  Artis  as 
Megaphytiim ; and  G<x;ppert,  in  his  ‘ Fossil  Flora  des  Uebergangsgo- 
birges,’  has  none.  Some  have  supposeil  the  genus  Psaronim  to  bo 
allied  to  Protopieris,  and  if  so,  the  nmnbers  of  tree  ferns  would  bo 
much  increased  Brongniart,  however,  looks  upon  Psaronius  as 
allied  to  Lepidodendron.  The  cicatrices  of  Caulopteridece  are  gene- 
rally distant,  placed  on  the  steins  in  the  spiral  order  J.  \\  hen  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  they  are  generally  oval,  or  obovate,  and 
elongated  at  both  ends  by  a somewhat  deep  furrow.  They  have  in  the 
middle  the  mark  of  a simple  bundle  of  vessels,  in  the  foim  of  a horse- 
shoe, and  the  central  scar  is  surrounded  by  an  oval  annulus.  The 
genus  Meijaphylum,  according  to  Brongniart,  ought  to  be  united  with 
the  genera  Bothrodendron  or  Ulndendron,  and  referred  to  Lepidodendron, 
as  representing  merely  a modification  of  the  last  genus.  Lesquereux, 
on  the  contrary,  considers  Megnphylnm  as  a tree  fern,  and  he  is  led  to 
this  conclusion  from  an  examinaticju  of  the  cicatrices  of  Megaphylum, 
protuberans 

Messrs.  Clocz  and  Gratiolct  find  that  the  gas  exhaled  fi-om  aquatic 
plants  exposed  to  the  light  in  ordinary  water  slightly  impregnated 
writh  narbonic  acid  contains  besides  oxygen  a notable  quantity  of 
nitrogen.  The  latter  gas  they  consider  os  proceeding  from  the  dccom- 
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position  of  the  substance  of  the  plant.  They  also  maintain  that  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  green  parts  of  aquatic  plants, 
does  not  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  as  has  been  stated 
by  Boussingault. 

M.  Cloez  also  says  that  the  coloured  parts  of  plants  do  not  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  so  as  to  give  off  oxygen.  If  in  some  cases  coloured 
leaves  have  been  stated  to  do  so,  this  depends  he  thinks  on  some  green 
being  present  in  them.  He  shows  that  in  the  coloured  leaves  of  Amaran- 
thus  tricolor,  the  green  portions  only  decomposed  carbonic  acid  and 
gave  off  oxygen,  while  the  yellow  and  red  portions  did  nut  give  off 
a single  bubble  of  gas.  These  conclusions  are  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  M.  Theodore  de  Saussure. 


IV.  CHEMISTRY. 

(^Including  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society.) 

To  chronicle  with  any  degree  of  completeness  the  progress  of  a 
science  wliich  daily  makes  such  advances  as  Chemistry,  would  require 
every  quarter  more  than  the  whole  of  our  space.  We  can  only,  therefore, 
continue  to  select  those  examples  which  seem  to  possess  the  greatest 
interest  for  general  readers,  and  leave  the  special  student  of  the  science 
to  seek  the  details  in  joimials  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject. 

In  general  inorganic  chemistry  one  or  two  interesting  discoveries 
have  been  made.  The  first  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  M.  Le- 
muine,  who  has  found  that  the  red  modification  of  phosphorus 
combines  with  sulphur  in  but  one  proportion.*  The  new  sulphide 
has  the  fonnula  P,  S,.  It  is  a remarkably  stable  compound,  having  a 
distinct  crystalline  form.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  this  compound 
is  always  formed,  whatever  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  may 
bo  employed  in  the  experiment.  This  sesquisulphido  of  phosphorus, 
as  we  must  call  it,  is  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  affords  a 
ready  means  of  separating  it  from  the  nncombined  red  phosphorus. 
The  fact  that  one  element  in  an  allotropic  modification  combines  with 
another  element  in  different  projmrtions  to  what  it  docs  in  the  ordi- 
nary state,  may  not  bo  without  some  significance. 

Proceeding  with  the  inorganic  elements,  wo  must  notice  the  dis- 
covery of  the  metal  ciesiuni  in  an  unexpected  place.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  Plattnor  analysed  Pollux,  a scarce  mineral  found  in  the 
island  of  Elba.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  a compound  of  silica,  alumina, 
soda,  and  potash  ; but  in  his  analyses  he  always  had  an  inexplicable 
loss.  Recently,  M.  Pisani  f has  analysed  the  same  mineral,  and  has 
discovered  that  it  contains  34  per  cent,  of  ciesium  ; and  calculating 
for  this  metal,  the  amount  set  down  by  Plattner  as  potassium,  the  per- 
centage sum  of  tho  constituents  is  exactly  made  up. 

• ‘Comptes  Rendus,'  May  IG. 
t ‘ Comptea  Rendua,'  May  18. 
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Next  comes  the  discovery  of  thallium  in  the  Naulieim  spring,  iu 
which  ctesium  and  nibidium  also  exist.  Professor  Bdttger* * * §  an- 
nounces that  thallium  is  present  in  the  saline  residue  of  the  water  in 
an  appreciable  quantity;  but  Werther,  who  has  also  examined  tho 
residue,  states  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  but  a mere  trace  in  4 pounds.f 
Professor  Schnittcr,  of  Vienna,  announces  that  he  has  also  found  thal- 
lium in  lepidolite  and  mica.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  metal 
is  widely  difi'uscd  in  nature ; but  tho  means  occasionally  employed  to 
separate  it  sometimes  suggests  that  tho  thallium  may  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  substance  in  the  reagents  made  use  of.  fiottger  supposes 
that  thallium  always  exists  in  pyrites  in  the  form  of  tliaUium-iron 
alum,  a salt,  the  composition,  properties,  and  crystalline  form  of  which 
have  been  recently  determined  by  Messrs.  Church  and  Crookes,  and 
Professor  Miller,  of  Cambridge.^  The  existence  of  this  alum  is  held 
to  support  tho  hypothesis  that  thallium  belongs  to  the  series  of  alka- 
line metals ; but  by  the  same  reasoning,  silver  may  also  be  proved  to 
be  an  alkaline  metal,  since  Professor  Church  has  recently  § made 
known  the  existence  of  a silver  almn. 

That  the  field  of  inorganic  chemistry  so  far  from  being  exhausted, 
is  still  capable  of  yielding  rich  results,  has  been  once  again  proved  by 
M.  Marignac,  ||  who  has  discovered  a remarkable  series  of  silico- 
tungstic  acids,  and  described  their  compounds.  Wo  need  notice  but 
one  of  these  bodies,  must  noteworthy  from  the  extraordinary  density  of 
the  solution  it  gives  with  water.  Silico-tunyetic  acid  is  formed  when 
gelatinous  silica  is  boiled  with  on  acid  tungstate  of  soda  or  potash. 
It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  silica  and  12  equivalents  of  tung- 
stic acid,  and  is  a very  stable  compound,  forming  liydrates,  which  can 
be  obtained  in  crystals  of  large  size.  When  in  combination  with  soda 
the  salt  gives  an  aqueous  solution,  having  the  specific  gravity  of  3‘05  ; 
in  this  solution,  glass,  quaiiz,  and  most  stones  \vill  float.  The  solu- 
tion, notwithstanding  its  great  density,  is  very  fluid,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  V that  it  may  form  an  excellent  material  fur  use  in  fluid 
prisma 

M.  Kuhlmann  has  fallen  upon  some  cuiiuus  results  in  the  course 
of  investigations  ho  has  been  led  to  make  on  tho  preservation  of 
materials  for  building  and  ornamental  purposea 

Some  of  these  results  are  as  imporUmt  to  geologists  and  mineralo- 
gists as  to  chemists,  particularly  those  on  the  production  of  pscudo- 
morphic  crystals.  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lead  kept  at  a moderate  temperature,  M.  Kulhmann  found 
that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  compound  was  completely  replaced  by 
sulphur,  while  the  crystal  retained  its  original  shape.  Malachite 
treated  in  a similar  way  became  converted  into  sulphide  of  copper, 

* ‘Proceedings  of  Mnncliestcr  Literary  and  Pliilusopliical  Society Mnreh  22  ; 
and  •.Inumal  fiir  praktiselie  Cliemie,"  No.  6,  18i>4. 

t ‘Journal  fiir  praktiselie  Chemie,  No,  7.  18G4. 

{ ‘Clieiuicul  News,  vul.  ix.  p.  20o. 

§ ‘Chemical  News,'  vol.  ix.  p.  1.53. 

||  ‘ Coniptes  Bendu-,'  May  2. 

i ‘ Cheminil  News,'  vol.  ix.  p.  23S. 
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which  retained  the  fibrono  and  veined  appearance  which  belonged  to 
the  original  mineral.*  The  same  author  has  extended  his  investiga- 
tions to  the  colouring  matter  of  precious  stones  with  some  unexpected 
results.  The  amethjst,  for  instwco,  he  finds  to  bo  coloured  by  some 
organic  matter,  and  not  by  a metallic  oxide.  For  the  author’s  mode 
of  analysing  gems  of  various  descriptions,  and  the  results,  wo  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  original  paper  in  the  ‘ Comptes  Bendus  ’ for 
March  28. 

Mr.  Sonstadt,  who  has  already  achieved  distinction  as  a manufac- 
turer of  magnesium,  has  now  turned  his  attention  to  calcium,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  this  metal  in  a tolerably  easy  way.j  He  first 
fuses  together  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then 
adds  the  mixture  to  sodium,  and  continues  the  heat,  which  need  not 
be  great.  This,  as  the  author  states,  is  only  a modification— in  which, 
however,  a serious  obstacle  is  avoided, — of  the  method  proposed  by 
Lies  Bodart,  and  Bodin. 

Lastly,  in  the  department  of  inorganic  chemistry,  we  must  notice 
the  production  by  M.  Peligot  of  some  useful  alloys  of  silver  and  zinc. 
The  French  Government  is  about  to  reduce  the  standard  of  the  silver 
coinage,  which  disappears  from  circulation  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  metal.  M.  Peligot,  who  is  chemist  to  the  French  Mint, 
suggests  that  zinc  should  be  employed  in  the  alloy  instead  of  copper. 
One  great  recommendation  of  such  an  alloy  is,  that  it  does  not  blacken 
when  exposed  to  sulphtir  compounds,  nor  furnish  verdigris  with  acid 
liquids  ; it  is  therefore  especially  applicable  for  watch  cases,  jewellery, 
and  coins.  The  best  alloy  wo  may  say  is  composed  of  eight  parts  of 
silver  and  two  parts  of  zinc. 

Among  the  recently  published  results  of  investigations  in  the 
domain  of  organic  chemistry,  we  may  notice  those  of  Cahours  and 
Fremy  on  the  respiration  and  maturation  of  &uits.t  Cahours  experi- 
ment^ upon  apples  and  oranges,  and  found  that  wnen  placed  in  a jar 
of  oxygen  or  in  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  fruits  absorted 
the  former  gas  and  evolved  carbonic  acid.  This  went  on  and  increased 
rapidly  as  the  fruit  ripened.  In  the  expressed  juices  of  the  fruits  he 
found  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  but  not  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  car- 
bonic oxide.  Further  than  this,  he  found  that  when  the  same  fruits 
were  placed  in  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  they  still  evolved  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  volume  of  the  external  gas  increased.  Hence  the  carbonic 
acid  must  have  been  produced  by  changes  within  the  fruit  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  external  atmosphere.  The  internal  changes  have  been 
shown  by  MM.  Chatin,  Fremy,  and  Decaisne  to  consist  in  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  immediate  soluble  principles.  Tannin,  it  would  seem,  dis- 
appears first,  then  the  acids,  and  lastly  the  sugar.  These  changes  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  medlar,  which,  when  gathered,  is 
very  acid  and  astringent,  and  only  becomes  eatable  after  ^ving  been 
kept  for  some  time  in  the  air. 

• ‘ Coraptee  Rondos,'  May  17. 

t • Chemical  Nows,'  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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French  chemists  are  still  bnsily  occupied  with  the  phenomena  of 
fermentation.  The  last  experiment  who  has  taken  up  the  subject  is 
M.  Bochamp,  who  attempts  to  show*  that  alcohol  is  a waste  product  of 
the  yeast  plant.  His  idea  is  that  the  plant  first  of  all  transforms  sugar 
into  glucose  by  means  of  peculiar  ferment,  which  he  calls  zymase  ; it 
then  assimilates  the  glucose  and  grows  ; finally,  it  throws  out  the 
alcohol  and  other  compounds  usually  called  products  of  fermentation, 
just  as  animals  throw  out  waste  products  such  as  urea,  &c.  As  a con- 
firmation of  this  idea,  the  author  assorts  that  the  yeast  plant  throws 
out  alcohol  when  not  in  contact  with  sugar  or  any  fermentable 
material. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Edin- 
burgh, announced  the  discovery  of  a new  alkaloid,  in  the  juice  of 
fresh  aconite  root.  Ho  named  it  aconella,  and  stated  that  in  compo- 
sition and  all  its  chemical  properties  it  was  identical  with  narcotino, 
one  of  the  opium  alkaloids.  Recently,  Professor  Jollott,  of  the  Dublin 
University,'!'  has  investigated  the  optical  properties  of  aconella  and 
narcotino,  and  found  that  in  those  the  two  edkaloids  (or  one)  are  iden- 
ticaL  The  extraction  of  one  and  the  same  alkaloid  from  two  such 
dissimilar  sources,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  curious. 

Everything  that  relates  to  the  Cinchona  plant,  and  the  valuable 
alkaloids  derived  from  it,  is  of  so  much  importance  to  ns,  that  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  communication  of  Dr.  De  Vry,  recently  made  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  { The  author,  who  is  the 
able  superintendent  of  the  Dutch  Cinchona  plantations  in  Java,  has 
recently  paid  a visit  to  the  British  plantations  in  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
NeUgherry  Hills.  Ho  confirms  the  report  that  these  are  in  a most 
flourishing  condition,  and  ho  obtained  at  them  numerous  specimens 
of  stem  and  root  barks  which  ho  has  submitted  to  analysis.  The 
most  curious  result  of  these  analyses  is,  that  quinine  is  found  in  the 
largest  quantities  in  the  bark  of  the  root,  a statement  quite  in  contra- 
diction to  that  of  our  English  authority,  Mr.  Howard.  But  so  certain 
is  Dr.  Do  Vry  of  his  accuracy,  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  for  the  root  alone. 

In  analytical  chemistry  some  useful  information  has  been  famished 
by  recent  writers.  When  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  the 
alkalies  is  estimated  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  some  alkali  is 
always  carried  down,  which  it  is  impossible  to  wash  out,  and  which 
exaggerates  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  A writer  in  ' HiUiman’s 
Journal,’  makes  known  the  fact  that  the  alkali  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
digesting  the  precipitate  in  a solution  of  acetate  of  copper  strongly 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The  mixture  should  be  kept  near  a 
boiling  temperature  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then,  after  well  washing, 
pure  sulphate  of  baryta  wiU  be  left  behind. 

Wincklor  has  recently  published  a method  by  which  in  assaying 
tin  ores,  the  metal  can  be  easily  obtained  in  a single  button.  After 
haring  separated  other  metals  in  the  usual  a-ay,  he  mixes  the  binoxide 

* ‘Compteg  Ituiidug,'  April  4. 
t •Chemical  Newg,'  vol.  ix.  p.  2IG. 
i 'Chemical  Ncw.h,'  vol.  ix.  p.  237. 
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of  tin  with  a known  weight  of  peroxide  of  copper,  and  reduces  the 
two  metals  together.  The  copper  carries  down  the  tin  with  it  in  a 
single  button,  and  the  weight  of  the  tin  is  obtained  by  subtracting 
that  of  the  copper  producible  from  the  oxide  employed  from  the  gross 
weight  of  tho  button. 

In  connection  with  sulphuric  acid  we  may  mention  the  fact  that 
Ur.  Bottomley,  of  Manchester,*  has  proved  the  inaccuracy  of 
Pelouze’s  method  of  estimating  sulphur  in  ores  by  deflagrating  them 
with  chlorate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  determining 
the  amount  of  u^ecomposed  carbonate  by  a standard  acid.  Some 
oxygen  compound  of  chlorine  would  appear  to  be  always  evolved  with 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  percentage  of  sulphur  is  always  too  low. 

Sulphur  is  an  important  rem^al  agent,  and  in  no  form  is  more 
effective  than  in  a mineral  water.  Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt  has 
recently  analysed  tho  water  of  the  Harlow-caT  spring  near  Harrogate, 
and  found  therein  nearly  four  grains  of  sulphide  of  sodium  in  the 
gallon.  This  water  will  probably  be  as  highly  valued  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  springs  at  Harrogate. 

An  ingenious,  and  no  doubt,  a reliable  method  of  estimating  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  has  recently  been  published  f by  Herr  Mittenzwey. 
It  is  based  on  the  capacity  of  these  bodies  for  absorbing  oxygen  in 
the  presence  of  an  alkali.  The  absorption  is  effected  in  a closed 
flask,  a tube  from  which  is  opened  in  water  that  this  fluid  may  supply 
the  place  of  the  gas  taken  up.  The  water  is  taken  from  a weired 
quantity,  and  each  gramme  sucked  into  the  flask  will  correspond  to  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  oxygen  at  the  normal  pressure  and  temperature. 
Modifleations  of  this  process,  the  chemist  will  see,  are  applicable  for 
the  determination  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  aW  the  valuation  of 
indigo. 

In  the  applications  of  chemistry  we  have  not  much  to  report.  A 
process  of  considerable  interest  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Whitelaw, 
of  Glasgow,  for  tho  utilization  of  the  brine  from  salt  meat.  Ha 
submits  this  to  dialysis,  and  thereby  separates  the  salt,  and  obtains 
the  juices  of  the  meat  for  soup.  A further  application  of  the  process 
will  serve  to  procure  salted  meat  in  an  approximate  state  of  freshness. 
The  meat  and  brine  are  placed  together  in  a dialysing  bag,  which  is 
placed  in  water  for  a day  or  two.  In  this  time  most  of  the  salt  will 
have  passed  into  the  water,  and  the  meat  will  be  left,  not  exactly  like 
recently  killed,  but  still  available  for  cooking  in  a variety  of  ways,  to 
which  salt  meat  is  not  adapted. 


Pbocexdimos  or  thx  Chbxioal  Sooibtv. 

Most  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  tho  Chemical  Society, 
are  of  interest  only  to  advanced  chemists,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
mado  intelligible  to  tho  general  reader,  so  we  give  merely  tho  titles 
as  a record  of  the  Society’s  procoeedings.  Tho  first  is  a paper  by 

• ■ Chemical  Newa’  vol.  ix.  p.  200. 
t ‘ Jonmal  fUr  praktiicbe  Chemie,’  No.  2,  1864. 
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Mr.  E.  J.  Mills,  On  Nitro-coraix)unds ; another  is  On  Oxyanilino,  by 
Dr.  Schmidt ; a third  is  On  the  SubWmiate  of  Ethyl,  and  On  the 
Basic  Salts  of  some  Organic  Acids ; others  were  On  the  Hexyl  Group, 
by  Dr.Wanklyn  ; On  the  Action  of  Hydrobromic  and  Hydriodic  Acids 
upon  Polyatomic  Acids,  and  On  the  Behaviour  of  the  lodo-snbsti- 
tution  Compounds  towards  Hydriodic  Acid.  Lastly,  we  may  mention 
the  profoundly  interesting  discourse  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  On  the 
Orgiuiic  Peroxides  theoretically  considered. 

Beyond  this  wo  have  only  to  record  the  discovery  by  Professor 
Tusou  of  crystalline  organic  principles  in  castor  and  croton  oils.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  it  would  appear  that  these  principles  produce  no 
aperient  eUects ; but  as  the  President  of  the  Chemical  Society 
remarked,  they  deserve  fuller  investigation. 


V.  GEOGRAPHY. 

(Including  the  Traruactions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
Notices  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.) 

No  soiEN'OB,  probably,  is  more  affected  by  political  circumstances  than 
geography.  The  development  of  mercantile  speculation,  war,  and 
even  the  combinations  and  divisions  of  political  parties  and  govern- 
ments, each  in  their  turn  afford  opportunities  peculiar  to  themselves 
of  acquiring  fi^sh  geographical  information,  and  even  of  making  some 
alteration  in  the  physical  contour  of  various  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  war  especially  throws  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  investigation  of  distant  lauds;  whilst 
mercantile  pursuits  not  only  interfere  with  those  of  a scientific 
character,  but  the  spirit  of  greed  that  is  apt  to  be  developed  where 
merchandize  is  a principle  aim,  frequently  defeats  its  own  object,  and 
produces  an  exclusion  &om  those  very  ])laces  which  it  was  its  desire 
to  penetrate.  As  an  instance  of  the  service  done  to  science  by  war, 
the  insurrection  in  New  Zealand  has  brought  to  light  the  great 
deficiency  of  good  maps  of  that  country.  As  the  conquest  of  Serin- 
gapatom,  by  General  Harris,  led  to  the  accurate  survey  and  delineation 
of  Mysore,  so  we  may  look  forward  to  a lasting  monument  of  the 
present  unhappy  squabble  to  be  erected  by  the  careful  mapping  out 
of  the  country  traversed  by  the  troops.  The  want  has  been  strongly 
felt  by  the  commanders,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  take 
what  means  lie  at  their  disposal  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  In  liko 
manner  we  shall  in  all  probability  receive  much  additional  infomm- 
tion  from  some  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Eden’s  suite  in  his  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Bhootan,  and  perhaps  from  the  more  military  party 
that  may  have  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  north-eastern  route  to  China  is  likely  to  receive  some  elucida- 
tion. But  greater  wars,  such  as  the  suicidal  struggle  in  North 
America,  on  the  contrary,  paralyze  all  the  cfiTorts  that  iii^  to  be  made 
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on  that  continent.  Wo  have  no  longer  any  of  those  elaborate  and 
costly  works,  issued  by  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States, 
which  once  were  a credit  to  the  guverumont  that  encouraged  their 
production.  For  fifteen  years  the  American  Government  published 
from  time  to  time  records  of  exploratory  work  done  for  them,  the 
greatest  and  best  probably  being  those  of  the  expedition  up  the 
Colorado  river  of  the  West.  All  that  we  now  get  from  North 
America  is  from  surveyors  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s 
Island.  One  distingnished  citizen  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  George  P. 
Marsli,  who  is  well  known  in  this  country  for  his  works  on  the  English 
language  and  literature,  and  who  is  an  accurate  and  extensive  scholar 
of  Norse  literature,  has  written  a volume,  entitled  ‘ Man  and  Nature, 
or  Physical  Geography  modified  by  Human  Action.”*  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  estimate  in  some  degree  the  character  and  extent  of 
changes  produced  on  the  physical  globe  by  human  action,  and  to 
suggest  the  possibility  and  importance  of  the  restoration  of  disturbed 
harmonies  and  the  improvement  of  waste  and  exhausted  regions.  The 
book  is  written  in  a popular  stylo. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  the  two  continents,  in  some 
rosjiects  so  remarkably  similar,  Africa  and  Australia,  furnish  us  now 
with  most  of  the  topics  on  which  geographers  discourse.  The 
practical  problem  of  how  to  produce  the  gn^atest  amount  of  wool  of 
a fine  texture,  and  of  late  a similar  search  for  land  on  which  to  grow 
cotton,  combined  with  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  population,  has  led  to 
several  attempts  to  penetrate  into  various  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Australia,  not  leading  to  any  very  astonishing  discoveries,  but  at  the 
same  time  gradually  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geographical,  and, 
os  a necessary  consequence,  the  geological  peculiarities  of  this  con- 
tinent. The  interior  of  Africa  affords  more  reasons  and  encourage- 
ments to  the  discoverer.  The  very  profitable  traflSc  in  its  peculiar 
productions  is  attractive  to  one  class  of  minds,  but  many  more  are 
led  on  by  a sort  of  romance,  a desire  to  penetrate  into  the  unknown, 
to  live  a wild  life,  holding  in  subjection  nature  and  nature’s  children, 
to  discover  some  of  nature’s  secrets  ; whilst  others  again,  and  these, 
I)crhaps,  not  the  least  heroic,  are  tempted  to  try  and  disseminate  the 
seeds  of  Christianity  and  civilization  amongst  the  wild  tribes,  whom 
one  at  least  of  the  savants  of  the  present  day  believes  to  be  incapable 
of  higher  cerebral  development  without  incurring  the  risk  of  falling 
forward  and  becoming  a rational  quadruped ! Thus  these  two  con- 
tinents, each  with  its  extraordinary  fauna  and  flora,  running  back  into 
ancient  geological  periods,  each  of  a somewhat  similar  geological 
formation,  consisting  of  an  external  ring  of  mountains,  and  enclosing 
great  central  plains,  with  rivers  running  inwards,  and  either  drying 
up  or  terminating  in  central  lakes,  are  the  points  to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  now  directed. 

The  colony  of  Queensland,  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  war 

* ‘ Man  and  Nature  : or.  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  by  Human  Action.' 
ily  (ieorgo  P.  Marsli,  author  of  ‘Iiccturos  on  the  Kiiglish  language,'  'The 
Student's  Manual  of  the  English  Language,'  &c.  8ro.  Sampson  I.ow,  Son,  and 
Miirston. 
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in  New  Zealand,  and  the  disturbing  elements  of  gold  digging  in  the 
other  settlements  of  Australia,  attracts  considerable  notice.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  a later  period  of  the  snrreys  conducted 
by  the  governor  of  this  colony.  The  settlors  seem  anxious  to  open  out 
all  the  means  of  communication  that  they  can.  There  is  a design  for 
a mail  to  Batavia  to  join  the  Dutch  hero.  The  coast  will  soon  be 
defended  by  several  lighthouses.  The  climate  seems  to  afford  great 
relief  to  persons  afflicted  with  chest  diseases,  and  the  dugong  oU  is  as 
efficacious  a remedy  as  that  of  the  cod  liver.  The  cultivation  of 
cotton  is  making  a considerable  advance,  and  bids  fair  in  time  to 
succeed  to  the  now  lost  Sea  Islands.  Tobacco,  and  other  productions 
of  both  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  flourish,  and  the  only  problem 
that  remains  to  be  solved  is  how  far  north  the  European  can  live  with 
impunity.  The  Society  of  Arts  at  home  has  offer^  a prize  for  the 
discovery  and  working  of  a new  coal  mine  in  Australia.  This  has 
afforded  much  amusement  to  the  colonists.  They  have  no  lack  of 
mines,  and  mines  in  convenient  localities ; but  the  competition  is  so 
great  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  find  a market  for  the  coal  procured. 
Queensland  promises  in  a few  years  to  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  colonies  dependent  upon  this  empire. 

The  African  explorers  have  been  of  late  pressing  in  upon  the 
unknown  central  region  from  all  sides.  Some  hindrances  seem  likely 
to  stop  their  very  rapid  progress.  Dr.  Kirk,  who  was  attached  to 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  party,  has  returned,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  himself  the 
report  of  whoso  death  has  proved  untrue,  is  on  his  way  to  Bombay, 
via  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar,  hoping  at  the  former  place  to  sell  his 
little  steamer,  the  ‘Lady  Nyassa.’  Bishop  Tozer,  who  was  settled 
on  the  Zambesi,  appears  to  moot  with  less  success  tluin  ho  had  antici- 
pated, in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and 
recommendations  are  being  forwarded  to  him  to  retire  to  the  ^ntier 
land  to  the  north  of  the  Zulu  land.  His  object  is  to  advance  towards 
the  interior,  and  his  route  need  not  be  confined  to  any  river  or  line  of 
march.  M.  Jules  Glerard  has  met  with  a repulse,  too,  from  the 
King  of  Dahomey.  He  was  indiscreet  enough  to  write  to  ‘ Tko  Times  ’ 
an  account  of  the  custom  on  the  ascent  of  the  present  monarch  to  the 
throne,  and  in  consequence  he  has  been  politely  requested  to  retire 
from  the  kingdom  which  he  had  begun  to  descril^ 

Dahomey  itself  has  suffered  a remarkable  reverse  at  the  hands  of 
the  Egbas  of  Abeokuta,  who  were  so  well  described  in  Captain  R.  F. 
Burton’s  book  on  that  subject,  published  last  year.  The  old  grudge 
which  the  traveller  mentioned  as  having  been  nourished  for  more  than 
ton  years,  has  at  last  broken  out  into  active  warfare.  With  troops  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  10,000,  of  which  a large  portion  were  Amazons, 
he  attacked  the  Aro  gate  of  the  extensive  fortified  enclosure  of  Egba 
villages,  that  go  by  the  name  of  Abeokuta,  Under-tho-Stone,  a con- 
federation of  towns  that  remind  us  not  only  of  the  four  or  five  hills 
that  were  first  enclosed  to  make  up  Rome  with  its  allied  tribes,  but 
also  gives  an  explanation  of  some  of  those  peculiar  plural  names  that 
many  Grecian  towns  possessed.  Niebuhr  found  an  explanation  of 
Janus  Biceps  in  a town  lying  inland  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  ; 
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a future  critic  of  Livy  and  of  Kiobuhr  may  probably  find  other 
analogies  between  the  form  and  gOTemmcnt  of  the  city  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  and  the  rudely  defended  haunt  of  £gba  robbers,  Under-tho-Stone. 
For  the  present  their  Alban  or  Yeientine  assailant  has  been  repulsed,  and 
the  Capitol,  Olumo,  the  builder,  stands  firm.  Other  nimours  of  wars 
come  from  this  neighbourhood.  War  was  being  carried  on,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  is  now  stopped,  against  the  King  of  Ashanti.  Little  is 
to  be  gained  by  throwing  away  in  the  swamps  of  Western  Africa  the 
lives  of  Englishmen,  valued  in  this  country,  in  the  almost  vain  hope 
of  destroying  the  lives  of  a few  score  black  follows  whose  lives  are 
accounted  nothing  worth  in  their  own  land.  Such  is  the  common 
argument  against  this  war,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  discussed. 

There  are  in  this  country  ambassadors  from  Madagascar,  and 
in  France  some  from  Japan.  The  former  are  described  as  gen- 
tlemanly, intelligent  men,  evidently  accustomed  to  the  European 
dress,  and  at  ease  in  European  society.  The  predecessors  of  the 
latter  have  lately  published  their  ideas  of  our  characteristics  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  introduction  to  their 
book  has  been  translated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the 
whole  of  this  interesting  narrative  may  bo  reproduced  in  this  country. 
Naturally  the  differences  between  their  habits  and  our  own  attracted 
their  attention,  and  in  this  way  we  Icam  much  of  those  peculiarities 
which  are  most  difficult  for  us  otherwise  to  discover.  Thus  the  height 
and  massiveness  of  our  houses  struck  them  as  remarkable,  and 
suggested  groat  danger  in  case  of  earthquakes,  betraying  the  secret  of 
their  own  low  and  slight  style  of  architecture.  Partitions  of  paper 
supported  by  a few  slight  beams,  topped  by  a shingle  roof  of  the 
lightest  material,  would  topple  to  pieces  like  a card-house  at  the 
slightest  vibration,  but  at  the  same  time  would  do  as  little  damage  as 
the  cardboard  edifice  itself.  Their  ceremonious  behaviour  towards 
their  friends  of  various  ranks  was  so  remarkably  different  from  our  own 
unceremonious  nod,  or  even  more  dignified  bow,  that  they  could  not 
but  remark  upon  our  utter  want  of  common  decency  according  to  their 
ideas  on  this  matter.  Foreigners  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  excluded 
from  these  islands  again,  for  the  Mikado,  the  spiritual  ruler  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Conservative  feeling,  has  given  permission  for  them  to 
remain  five  years  longer.  The  lower  classes  show  quite  as  much  good 
feeling  towanls  strangers.  A sailor,  one  of  fifteen  belonging  to  the 
‘ Star  of  Peace,’  who  done  swam  to  shore  after  the  wreck  of  that  vessel 
and  the  capsizing  of  the  long  boat,  was  most  hospitably  received 
by  the  inhabitanta  at  Kadsusa,  and  at  length  forwarded  to  Yoko- 
hama. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  kindly  spirit  may  not  again  be 
disturbed  by  any  champion  of  British  independence,  and  that  some  con- 
sideration will  be  shown  for  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
The  Prussian  Scientific  Expedition,  which  was  sent  a few  years 
ago  to  Japan  and  China,  is  now  preparing  for  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  its  discoveries.  The  artist  announces  a series  of  views, 
which  are  to  be  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  parts, 
the  first  of  which  is  ready,  and  embraces  six  large  views  of  Yeddo. 
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Should  the  inhabitants  of  the  wonderful  island  of  Madagascar  seek  to 
enlighten  their  countrymen  and  their  lately  resuscitated  king  on  the 
subject  of  the  northern  nations  that  they  are  now  visiting,  we,  too, 
may  hope  to  learn  something  of  the  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  of 
that  almost  impenetrable  country,  whose  inhabitants,  animals,  and 
flora  difier  so  materially  from  the  nearest  approaching  continent  In 
the  meantime,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  scanty  information 
contained  in  such  books  as  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Bishop  of  Madagas- 
car,’ • in  which  wo  got  only  incidental  remarks  of  any  geographical 
value,  since  the  work  is  rather  addressed  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  missionary  labours,  than  to  scientific  inquirers.  Amongst  other 
little  known  localities.  The  Curieuso,  the  isle  of  Lepers,  a hospital 
island  whither  all  these  afflicted  creatures  are  consigned  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mauritius,  was  visited  by  the  bishop  in  the  discharge  of 
bis  episcopal  and  missionary  functions. 


The  Rotal  Geogbafhioal  Societt. 

Some  extremely  interesting  papers  have  been  read  before  this  Society 
during  the  past  quarter,  amongst  which  Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave  furnishes 
one  on  a journey  from  Gaza,  through  the  interior  of  Arabia  to  Ell 
Khatif  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  to  Oman.  Under  the  disguise 
of  a physician,  a Syriac  Christian,  Mr.  Palgrave  passed  through  a 
highly-interesting  and  little  known  region.  He  loft  Gaza  on  the  5tb 
May,  1862,  went  some  little  way  along  the  pilgrimage  route  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca,  passed  within  two  days’ journey  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  over  a desert  inhabited  only  by  lize^s  and  serpents,  and 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Jebel  Shomer.  Hero  commenced  hie  most 
remarkable  discovery,  viz.  that  among  the  strictest  Mahometans, 
and  amidst  the  strictest  kind  of  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  form  of 
this  religion,  there  exist  remnants  of  the  old  superstition  which  the 
prophet  of  Islam  intended  to  extirpate.  The  worship  of  the  sun,  of 
trees,  of  fire,  and  of  the  north  star  under  the  remarkable  name  of 
Iah,  the  some  word  as  that  revealed  to  Moses,  as  described  in  the  book 
of  Exodus,  all  find  adherents  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Arabia. 
Amongst  the  mountains  these  ancient  forms  still  hold  their  ground. 
After  ten  days’  joumejring,  Mr.  Palgrave  and  hie  companions  reached 
the  capital.  Hail,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by  the  king,  Jelab. 
Hail  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  with  a good  market-place, 
handsome  shops,  and  a grand  palace  surrounded  by  fortifications. 
The  government  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  well  organized,  though  it 
was  only  founded  sixty  years  since.  From  this  kingdom  of  Jebel 
Shomer,  Mr.  Palgrave  next  passed  to  that  of  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees, 
which  sect  originated  with  a fanatical  Mahometan  reformer,  Moham- 
med Ebn  Abd-al-Wahab,  about  100  years  ago.  This  kingdom  is  an 

* • Muiiritius  and  Madagascar : Journals  of  an  Eiglit  Years' Residence  in  tlie 
Diocese  of  Mauritius,  and  of  a Visit  to  Madagascar.’  By  Vincent  W.  Ryan,  D.D, 
Bishop  of  Mauritius.  Seeley,  Jackson,  & Halliday. 
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equally  good  epocimcn  of  ofBcial  centralization,  and  is  a rcmarkablo 
instance  of  a complete  despotism,  both  as  regards  religion  and  politics. 
The  religious  practices  of  the  Wahahecs  or  Wahabites,  ate  very  peculiar. 
With  them  the  next  most  heinous  sin  that  can  be  committed  after 
polytheism,  by  which  they  mean  an\’  kind  of  idolatry,  is  what  they 
term  “ drinking  the  shameful,”  by  which  they  designate  smoking. 
Compared  with  this,  murder,  theft,  false  witness,  &e.,  are  venial  sins  ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  expiated  in  this  world.  In  consequence  of  neg- 
lect on  this  point,  and  in  the  matter  of  wearing  silk  dresses,  the 
cholera  was  supped  to  have  invaded  the  province  some  six  years  ago, 
upon  which  the  king  thought  it  advisable  to  appoint  a council  of  twenty- 
two  members,  the  strictest  and  most  religious  men  that  could  be 
found,  to  inquire  into  the  religious  observance  and  morals  of  the 
conununity,  and  to  inflict  such  corporal  punishment  as  they  deemed 
fitting.  The  king's  own  brother,  and  one  of  the  principal  ministers, 
a sort  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  sufiered  this  castigation, — the 
latter  to  such  a violent  degree  that  be  died  the  next  day.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  are  obliged  to  attend  prayers  five  times  a day 
on  })ain  of  a lieating.  They  attribute  every  action  performed  by 
man,  animal,  or  physical  law,  to  no  intermediate  cause,  but  at  once 
to  the  Deity  himself.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Mr.  Palgrave  mentions 
that  a boy  who,  by  way  of  introduction  exhibited  some  dexterity  with 
a top,  addressed  them  as  follows : — “ Not  by  my  strength,  nor  by  my 
cleverness,  but  by  the  strength  of  God,  and  by  the  cleverness  of  God.” 
In  this  remarkable  country,  previously  unvisited  except  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  were  foimd  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  celebrated  breed  of  Nejed  horses.  The  colour  of  these  was  mostly 
grey,  a few  were  white  or  chesnut,  still  fewer  black,  and  none  bay. 
They  were  beautiful  beyond  compare,  with  clean  legs,  delicate 
muzzles,  graceful  haunches,  well  set-on  tails,  and  very  sloping 
shoulders.  The  king  had  130  in  his  stables,  which  Mr.  P^grave,  in 
his  character  of  physician,  visite<l  on  more  than  one  occasion.  These 
horses  never  find  their  way  to  Europe,  as  they  are  never  sold  or 
bartered.  Leaving  this  neighbourhood  with  extreme  difficulty,  owing 
to  a quarrel  with  the  king,  whom  Mr.  Palgrave  refused  to  supply  with 
strychnine  for  the  but  slightly  disguised  object  of  disposing  of  his 
own  brother  and  some  others  of  the  great  men  of  whom  he  was  afiaid, 
the  party  arrived  at  Khatif,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  journey 
thence  was  undertaken  by  the  companions  scjiaratcly  to  Oman,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf,  where  they  visited  and  were  well  treated  by  the 
sovereign.  They  finally  reached  civilization  and  rest  at  Bagdad, 
after  fourteen  months’  constant  travelling. 

Two  interesting  papers  on  the  sister  colonies  of  Vancouver’s  Island 
and  British  Columbia  were  contributed  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  C. 
Forbes,  R.N.,  and  Lieut.  H.  S.  Palmer,  R.E.  The  outlines  of  the 
coast  of  these  two  colonies  seem  to  be  similar,  and  to  resemble  the 
north-western  coasts  of  Europe.  A rugged  sea  board  westwards,  in- 
dented with  numerous  fiords,  backed  by  undulating  ground  further 
inland,  gives  to  the  island  as  difiTercnt  an  aspect  on  the  two  shores  as 
England  itself  presents.  In  the  colony,  the  gentler  slopes  lead  on 
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again  to  a second  range  of  mountains,  which  devclope  at  length  into 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  climate  in  both  coses  is  not  vastly 
dififerent  from  that  of  the  Old  Country,  but  the  absence  of  the  GuB 
Stream,  and  the  presence  of  currents  from  the  Arctic  regions,  causes 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  to  be  much  colder  than  the  ocean  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  In  some  respects  the  conchology  is  peculiarly 
boreoL  Again,  a groat  extent  of  snow-covered  hill  to  the  north  of  the 
colony  causes  cold  but  bright  weather  as  late  as  Midsummer  day.  The 
principal  wealth  of  both  colonies  seems  to  bo  mineral.  Coal  is  found 
in  some  abundance  in  several  places,  and  is  of  good  quality.  In 
British  Columbia  the  principal  attraction  at  present  is  the  gold,  which, 
according  to  Lieut.  Palmer,  promises  the  most  inexhaustible  field  in 
the  world.  The  veins  appear  to  run  north  and  south,  but  to  be  carried 
westward  by  the  action  of  the  torrents.  The  whole  country  produces 
magnificent  forests,  the  trees  of  which  reach  enormous  sizes  ; 3iX)  feet 
is  an  ordinary  height  for  a pine,  whibt  cedars  reach  the  girth  of 
57  feet  at  a height  of  5 ft.  6 in.  from  the  ground.  The  country  pro- 
mises well  for  the  farmer,  being  very  similar  in  soil  and  production  to 
our  own  land  ; but  as  yet  there  is  little  likelihood  of  much  develop- 
ment of  these  resources,  owing  to  the  want  of  means  of  communication 
and  the  dearth  of  markets  for  the  produce.  A groat  number  of 
Americans  had  emigrated  to  British  Columbia,  making  excellent 
citizens,  showing  great  enterprise,  and  exhibiting  every  disposition  to 
settle  permanently  in  the  colony.  The  natives  arc,  in  the  main,  a 
peaceful  and  inoffensive  race,  though  apt,  if  they  consider  their  rights 
invaded,  to  retaliate  in  a manner  consistent  with  tlio  extremely 
degraded  state  of  barbarism  into  which  they  have  fallen. 

Two  papers  on  Queensland  were  read  before  the  Society,  one  on 
an  ‘ Overland  Expedition  from  Port  Denison  to  Bockingham  Bay,’  by 
A.  J.  Scott ; the  other  was  a communication  from  the  Governor  of  the 
colony.  Sir  George  Bowen,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a colony  at  Capo  York,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent,  and  on  the  survey  of  the  inside  of  the  Great  Barrier 
Beef.  The  object  of  the  former  expedition  was  to  discover  a nearer 
approach  to  the  sea  from  the  Valley  of  Lagoons  than  Port  Denison, 
wluch  is  200  miles  distant.  Though  no  passage  was  mode,  an  open- 
ing was  discovered  which  only  required  that  a certain  portion  of 
jungle  should  bo  cut  through,  in  order  to  form  a convenient  road  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bockingham  Bay.  A continuous  line  of  stations 
reaches  northward  of  the  Valley  of  Lagoons  over  a country  well 
suited  for  Europeans,  and  for  stock,  and  containing  coal,  iron,  copper, 
and  gold. 

The  Governor  proposes  a preliminary  settlement  on  Albany  Island, 
whore  the  climate  is  remarkably  cool  for  the  tropics.  There  is  abun- 
dant pasturage  here  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  large  tracts  for 
the  estivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  &c.,  and  timber,  stone,  and  lime  exist 
in  abundance.  The  survey  of  the  inside  of  the  Barrier  Beef  com- 
pletes a most  valuable  and  important  work.  It  affords  not  only  a 
safe  means  of  communication  between  tlie  colonies,  but  will  un- 
doubtedly in  time  become  the  route  of  the  homeward-bound  mails. 
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Tho  roef  acts  as  a natural  breakwater,  and  keeps  comparative  still 
water  within,  the  only  disadvantage  is  the  necessity  of  anchoring  at 
night. 

The  subject  of  Nile  discovery  does  not  yet  seem  fully  exhausted. 
Some  of  the  reviewers  of  Captain  Speke’s  book  are  inclined  to  dispute 
the  fact  of  his  having  cleared  up  tho  whole  mystery.  The  work  of 
Phacthon  still  remains  uncancelled. 

“Nilus  iu  extremum  fugit  perterritus  orbem, 

Occuluitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet." 

The  captain  is  about  to  furnish  further  particulars  in  a pamphlet, 
entitled  ‘ \^at  led  to  tho  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  tho  Nile.’  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Pethcrick,  late  British  Consul  at  Eihartum,  has 
fiunished  the  Society  a paper  on  his  journey  with  his  wife  and  Dr. 
Muire  up  tho  Nile,  from  Khartum  to  Gondokoro,  in  order  to  meet  and 
assist  the  explorers.  They  sailed  for  some  time  up  the  river  by  the 
help  of  the  north  winds  that  blow  continuously,  but  these  at  length 
failing,  they  were  reduced  to  tho  necessity  of  making  fast  a rope  to 
reeds,  &c.,  and  then  hauling  themselves  along  by  means  of  this,  being 
unable  to  tow  from  tho  nature  of  tho  river,  which  was  hero  wide  and 
shallow,  and  bordered  by  swampy  marshes  extending  far  inland. 
After  proceeding  some  way  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Petherick  despatched 
an  Arab  whom  he  trusted,  named  Abd-il-Magd,  to  Gondokoro,  to 
obtain  tidings  of  Speko  and  Grant  Why  he  did  not  himself  proceed 
on  this  expedition  dues  not  at  present  appear ; and  Captain  Speke,  in 
a letter  to  ‘ Tho  Times,’  complains  that,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pcthcrick  was 
concerned,  ho  afforded  him  no  assistance  whatever ; in  fact,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  rival  in  trade,  Mr.  Debono,  tho  East  African  expedition 
would  have  been  considerably  delayed,  if  not  entirely  frustrate  Mr. 
Petherick  seems  to  have  b^n  deceived  by  Abd-il-Magd,  who  was 
carrying  on  a little  secret  traffic  in  slaves  on  his  own  account,  and 
who  returned  without  any  news  of  the  missing  travellers.  He  reported 
indeed  that  obtaining  no  tidings  at  Gondokoro,  ho  had  gone  thence 
westward  to  a place  called  Nyanbera,  where  tho  consul  had  a station, 
and  from  this  place  he  hod  despatched  some  men  southward,  who 
wore  obliged  to  return  in  a few  days,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  and  their  inability  to  procure  better  food  than  a few 
roots.  These  men  report  the  existence  of  a large  sheet  of  water 
flowing  westward  ; but  how  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this 
evidonoe,  we  os  yet  know  noL  The  rascality  of  Abd-U-M^d  was 
soon  discovered  and  properly  punished.  Mr.  Petherick  pursued  his 
journey  to  Gondokoro,  though  he  was  obliged  to  travel  by  land  west- 
ward in  order  to  obtain  porters,  tho  demands  for  whom  were  exorbi- 
tantly high.  He  offered  copper  bracelets,  but  cows  were  required,  and 
these  were  to  be  obtained  only  by  a forage  on  territories  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  which  he  refused  to  attack.  At  last  ho 
procured  both  men  and  donkeys,  and  arrived  at  his  own  station  at 
Nyanbera,  and  thence  ho  proceeded  eastward  again  to  Gondokoro. 
Here  he  found  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  already  arrivc<l,  but  of 
course  be  was  too  late  to  afford  any  material  assistance  ; nevertheless. 
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his  name  and  the  news  of  his  approach  seem  to  have  influenced  tLo 
African  potentates  in  releasing  their  guests,  who  were  glad  to  be  rid 
of  their  misplaced  hospitality.  Until  the  return  of  the  consul  to  this 
country,  it  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  judge  of  the  endeavours  he 
made  to  assist  the  course  of  discovery.  In  the  meantime  there  seems 
to  bo  a probability  that  Captain  Spoke  may  again  be  leaving  this 
country  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  not  only  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  but  with  some  material  assistance  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

Three  papers  on  New  Zealand  have  been  read  before  the  Society. 
They  all  referred  to  the  Middle  Island  ; the  first  being  an  Account  of 
an  expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  by  Dr.  Hector  ; 
the  second,  a Survey  of  the  lake  district  of  Otago,  by  James  M. 
Kerrow,  Esq. ; and  the  third.  On  the  southern  Alps  of  Canterbury, 
Middle  Island,  Now  Zealand,  by  Dr.  Hoast.  The  moimtains  described 
in  the  first  and  third  of  these  papers  are  extremely  interesting.  They 
rise  somewhat  near  the  west  coast : first,  in  hills  covered  with  booch 
forests ; then,  white-blossomed  willows  succeed ; after  that,  rocky 
boulders  nnnoimce  real  mountain  scenery.  These  New  Zealand  Alps 
are  remarkable  for  their  glaciers,  and  are  said  to  present  a connterp^ 
of  what  Scotland  must  have  been  in  what  is  called  the  glacial  aga  The 
snow  line  appears  to  bo  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
is  higher  on  the  north-western  side  than  on  the  south-eastern,  the  former 
being  the  side  most  exposed  to  wind,  and  also  to  the  moisture  collected 
by  the  wind  in  its  passage  over  the  ocean.  But  though  the  snow  line  is 
BO  elevated,  the  glaciers  push  down  into  the  valleys  as  low  as  3,500 
foct  above  the  sea.  A glacier,  named  after  Dr.  Hoast  at  the  ele- 
vation of  5,500  feet,  is  500  feet  thick.  Another,  the  Tasman  glacier, 
is  12  miles  long,  and  at  its  lower  extremity  is  a mile  and  three- 
quarters  wide.  The  mountains  themselves  frequently  reach  the  height 
of  10,000  feet  in  isolated  peaks.  The  highest.  Mount  Cook,  is  30 
miles  from  the  west  coast,  and  reaches  the  elevation  of  12,460  feet 
(just  that  of  the  Adler  Pass  between  Saas  and  Zermatt).  The  cha- 
racter of  the  chain  is  peculiar— a long  ridge  accessible  at  most  points, 
though  reaching  sometimes  8,000  feet,  interspersed  with  higher  cols, 
forms  tho  watershed  of  tho  island — the  streams  on  the  western  side 
running  in  torrents  to  tho  sea,  whilst  tho  eastern  flow  more  gently 
over  a greater  extent  of  plain,  and  passing  through  some  extensive 
lakes,  which  act  as  locks  to  regulate  the  pace  at  which  the  collected 
waters  make  their  way  to  the  sea.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  of  great 
extent.  The  To-Anan  and  Manipori  lakes  drain  a district  of  many 
hundreds  of  milbs.  They  exhibit  traces  of  much  greater  depth  in  former 
times,  and  in  some  cases  tho  rocks  run  sheer  down  to  tho  water  from 
some  hundreds  of  feet  high.  Great  numbers  of  very  boautiftd  trees 
are  foimd  in  various  localities,  fuchsia  and  tutu  growing  to  trees  with 
trunks  of  two  feet  in  diameter ; beech,  pine,  and  iolaru  being  plontifuL 
A low  pass  has  been  discovered  over  tho  Andes  by  Don  Guillermo 
Gox,  whose  paper,  translated  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  was  read  before  tho 
Society.  2,80U  feet  was  the  altitude  at  which  the  sununit  was  reached. 
Tho  discoverer  equipped  an  expedition  at  his  own  cost  at  a German 
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Bcttlemont  caUcd  Montt,  near  the  island  of  Chiloc,  on  tho  western 
coast,  whence  he  proceeded  towards  the  large  lake  of  Naguel-huapi 
(Lake  of  Tigers).  Here  they  found  a river  flowing  eastward,  which 
they  descended  ; bnt  at  length  their  boat  was  capsized,  and  the  party 
escaped,  but  only  to  fall  into  tho  hands  of  a cacique  of  a tribe  of  Pampas 
Indians,  who  wished  to  put  Senor  Cox  to  death,  but  was  diverted  from 
this  by  his  playing  on  his  flageolet.  At  last  tho  cacique  was  inducol 
to  assist  him  as  far  as  liio  Negro.  The  discovery  was  thus  ixsrfected, 
as  well  as  that  of  a more  northerly  passage ; but  the  utility  of  tho 
discovery  is  at  present  dubious,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  tho 
Indians. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  one  on  a railway  over  a northerly  pass 
across  the  Andes,  at  a height  of  16,500  feet,  though  a lower  pass  has 
been  fotmd  a little  southward ; but  this  latter  is  not  so  practicable  for 
engineering  purposes. 

Other  papers  read  before  tho  Society  were,  ‘ A Narrative  of  an 
Exploring  Expedition  into  tho  Interior  of  Western  Australia,’  by 
Maxwell  Lefroy,  Esq. ; ‘ An  Exploration  of  tlie  River  Moisic  to  the 
Edge  of  the  Table- Land  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,’  by  Henry  Yule 
Hind,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Toronto ; and  one  on  ‘ Tho  Frontier  Pro- 
vince of  Loreto,  in  North  Peru,’  by  Professor  Don  Antonio  Raimondy, 
of  Lima. 

Tho  last  proceedings  of  tho  Society  that  wo  have  to  record  are  the 
various  ceremonials  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting.  The  report  speaks 
of  tho  pecuniary  prosperity  of  tho  Society,  notwithstanding  very 
liberal  grants  to  various  travellers.  Tho  library  and  map  room  have 
received  very  considerable  additions  through  the  liberality  of  man)' 
donors.  Premiums  have  been  offered  for  instruments  snitablo  fur 
travellers,  and  a room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  such  as 
are  considered  usefuL  The  medals  were  this  year  presented— the 
founder’s,  to  Baron  von  der  Decken,  fur  his  remarkable  journeys  from 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  tho  mountains  of  Eibmandjoro,  20,065  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow — tho  patron’s, 
or  Queen’s,  to  Captain  Grant,  the  companion  of  Captain  S]>eke,  who 
last  year  was  rewarded  with  the  same  recognition  of  lus  services  whilst 
stiU  at  Gondokoro. 

Tho  President,  in  recounting  tho  geographical  discoveries  of  tlio 
year,  descanted  at  some  length  on  the  discovery  of  the  lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  other  lakes  connected  with  it  or  lying  in  the  same 
region,  and  stated  that  the  council  had  determined  to  offer  1,0001. 
towards  an  expedition  np  the  White  Nile,  with  a view  of  opening  out 
the  traffic  with  tho  interior,  and  extending  tho  influence  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  in  that  direction,  thus  putting  a stop  to  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade,  which  seems  to  infect  all  those  who  have  commercial 
intercourse  with  tho  interior.  Beyond  this,  tho  expedition  is  to 
explore  tho  whole  of  this  enormous  lake  (larger  than  Scotland  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Speke),  and  gain  all  possible  acquaintance  with  tlie 
physical  geography  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Tho  President 
also  gave  a very  elat)orate  account  of  tho  glacier  system  of  tho 
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Himalayas  and  the  mountains  of  the  Central  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
contrasting  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  Europe,  and  showing 
their  power  in  modifying  the  physical  features  of  their  respective 
i^ions. 

The  rule  against  the  continued  re-election  of  the  same  President 
has  been  suspended,  and  Sir  Koderick  Murchison  again  enters  npou 
the  duties  of  the  office,  which  he  has  filled  so  ably  during  the  past 
session. 


Thb  Oednancb  Subvby  op  Gbeat  Bbitain  asd  Ibelaio). 

By  that  largo  class  who  love  good  maps,  the  announcement  that  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  England  is  completed,  and  is  soon  to  be  within 
their  reach,  will  be  received  with  pleasure.  This  announcement  is 
made  in  the  Blue  Book,  reporting  the  progress  of  the  National  Survey 
up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1863  ; and  in  the  course  of  another  year 
or  two,  wo  may  expect  to  have  the  maps  of  the  six  northern  counties, 
which  have  been  the  last  to  be  surveyed,  issued  to  the  public.  These 
counties  have  the  special  privilege  of  being  published  on  three  different 
scales,  namely,  25,  6,  and  1 inch  to  a mile.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us  that  the  first  of  these  is  unnecessarily  large  for  a national  survey, 
and  is  only  justitiable  for  towns  and  special  districts.  For  landowners 
it  is,  doubtless,  a great  boon  to  have  a survey  of  their  property  made 
free  of  expense  to  themselves,  and  on  a scale  which  would  enable  them 
to  measure  the  breadth  of  a furrow  in  a ploughed  field ; but  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  public  such  a scale  appears  absolutely  useless, 
and  we  therefore  maintain  that  the  pnblie  should  not  be  saddled  with 
the  cost  of  engraving  maps  from  which  they  can  derive  no  benefit.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  replied  that  one  survey  is  sufficient  for  any 
number  of  smaller  scales,  and  that  the  measurements  once  taken  for 
the  25-inch  maps  only  require  a proportionate  reduction  in  the  plotting 
for  the  smaller  scales.  &)sides  this,  it  seems  probable  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sale  of  the  25-inch  maps  will  ultimately  cover  the  cost  of 
publication  ; as  the  return  of  sale  (including  the  value  of  those  copies 
supplied  to  the  public  department)  is  set  down  for  the  past  year  at 
2,1351.  for  England,  and  2,6241.  for  Scotland. 

The  value  of  the  maps  on  the  1-inch  and  6-inch  scales  will  not  be 
disputed.  As  a matter  of  choice  we  should  have  preferred  a 2-inch  to 
a 1-inch  scale,  for  the  latter  is  so  small  in  reference  to  the  multiplicity 
of  objects  in  populous  districts  that  exaggeration  and  distortion  can- 
not bo  avoided.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  laying  down  the 
turnpike  roads,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  country  and  ]>arish 
lanes ; on  a scale  of  twice  this  size  any  undue  enlargement  would  be 
unnecessary.  We  make  these  remarks  because  we  feel  satisfied  that  a 
re-survey  of  a large  i>art  of  England  will  bo  undertaken  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  kingdom.  This  is  especially  to  bo  desired  in 
respect  of  the  southern  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Wilts,  &c., 
which  were  amongst  the  first  to  be  surveyed,  and  the  maps  of  which 
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in  point  of  execution  are  very  far  behind  thoBO  now  being  issued 
under  the  able  management  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  and  his 
assistants.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly  of  the  typo- 
graphical accuracy  and  artistic  skill  exhibited  in  the  hill-shading, 
and  general  portraiture  of  the  landscape  features  in  some  of  the  mure 
recently  published  1-inch  maps  of  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
arising  &om  the  general  advance  in  this  art,  and  the  great  care  bestowed 
on  the  work,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  offices  of  the  survey.  But 
beyond  all  this,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  endured  that  the  great  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  of  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
South  Wales  should  be  put  off  with  maps  on  the  1-inch  scale  alone— 
while  other  counties  which  have  no  higher  claim  in  point  of  industrial 
pursuits,  or  extent  of  population,  have  the  advantage  of  maps  on  much 
larger  scales.  In  the  mining  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorksliire 
the  6-inch  maps  are  general  favourites,  and  are  very  largely  used  for 
colliery  purposes.  For  the  mining  districts  of  the  centred  counties 
and  Wales,  similar  maps  would  doubtless  bo  most  valuable,  but  in 
order  to  their  completion  new  surveys  will,  we  presume,  have  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  proposition  wo  ventime  to  make  is  this,  that  along 
with  the  6-inch  maps,  others  on  a scale  of  2 inches  to  a mile  be  pul^ 
lished  simultaneously.  The  1-inch  maps,  both  of  the  Geological  and 
Ordnance  Surveys,  might  of  course  remain  as  they  are. 

In  Scotland  the  progress  of  the  survey  has  lately  been  rapid,  in 
obedience,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  demands  of  some  of  the  Scotch 
Members  of  Parliament.  The  w'holo  of  the  Lowlands,  with  the  High- 
land districts  of  Perthshire,  are  surveyed,  and  are  in  coarse  of  publica- 
tion on  the  three  scales  of  25,  6,  and  1 inch  to  a mile.  What  may  be 
the  object  of  publishing  parish  maps  of  Highland  moors  and  moun- 
tains on  the  25-inch  scale  we  cannot  devine,  except  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  with  accuracy  the  lands  beyond  which  neighbouring 
sportsmen  would  be  liable  to  penalty  for  trespass.  It  strikes  us,  how- 
ever, that  the  6-inch  scale  might  have  been  sufficiently  large  for  this 
purpose.  Speaking  from  experience,  we  have  never  found  any  difficulty 
when  traversing  the  moors  of  the  north  of  England  with  the  6-inch 
map  for  a guide,  in  ascertaining  exactly  when  we  passed  from  one  peat- 
bog to  another  across  the  narrowest  possible  ditch  or  line  of  demarca- 
tion, and  in  determining  with  certainty  our  position  on  the  ground. 

As  regards  Ireland,  the  plans  of  every  county  have  been  engraved 
and  published  on  a scale  of  6 inches  to  a mile,  but  as  the  plans  of  the 
northern  counties,  whieh  were  first  surveyed,  were  made  without  that 
amount  of  detail  which  is  now  found  necessary  for  the  local  valuation 
and  assessments,  these  maps  are  being  revised  “ at  a great  additional 
expense.”  Hence,  as  is  frequently  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have  done  the  work  well  at  the 
beginning.  The  whole  of  the  1-inch  map  is  engraved  and  published 
in  outline,  and  the  engraving  of  the  hills  is  being  proceeded  with. 

Maps  of  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  any  importance  in  the 
three  kingdoms  are  published,  or  drawn,  on  scales  of  5 feet,  or  10 
feet  to  the  inch ; these  have  been  proved  most  mseful  for  the  purpose 
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of  sewage,  water  supply,  repairs,  and  valuation.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  present  state  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  publications  : — 

Enoiand. — Area,  68,000  square  miles. 

ITie  whole  has  been  surveyed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a small  part 
of  the  northern  counties,  is  published  on  the  1-inch  scale.  The  6-iiich 
maps  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  containing 
9,743  square  miles,  have  been  published ; the  engraving  of  those  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  is  far  advanced.  'I'he  six  northern 
counties,  and  the  southern  counties  of  Essex,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
and  Surrey,  are  being  published  on  the  scale  of  25  mches  to  a mile. 

Wales. — The  whole  principality  is  published  on  the  1-inch  scale. 

Scotland. — ^Area,  30,000  square  miles. 

Tlie  1-inch  maps,  with  hill  shading,  have  been  published  to  the  extent 
of  6,047  square  mdes,  belonring  princii>ally  to  the  shires  of  Ayr,  Wigton, 
Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  and  Haddington,  and  the  Isle  of 
Lewis ; while  the  whole  of  the  tract  south  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde 
is  engraved  in  outline. 

On  the  6-inch  scale  nearly  the  whole  of  the  district  south  of  the  Friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been  published,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  the 
shires  of  Renfrew  and  Lanark.  Besides  these,  parts  of  Fifeshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Lewis  have  been  completed,  making  in  all  7,662  square  miles. 

On  the  25-inch  scale,  plans  of  parishes  for  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Ber- 
wick, Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  Renfrew,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Selkirk,  have  been  published. 

Besides  the  above,  the  nia]>s  of  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire  are  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  the  surveyors  are  carrying  on  their  field-work 
amongst  the  highlands  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Argyleshire. 

Ireland. — Area,  32,813  square  miles. 

The  outline  maps  on  the  1-inch  scale  have  been  published  for  the  whole 
country.  The  hill  shading  of  these  maps  is  in  progress,  and  an  area  of 
3,667  square  miles  belonging  to  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Londonderry, 
Meath,  and  Dublin  has  been  published. 

With  reference  to  the  6-inch  maps,  it  has  been  already  stated  that  they 
have  been  completed  fer  the  whole  country,  but  that  those  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  have  been  found  to  require  revision.  This  has  been,  to  a great 
extent,  accomplished. 


VL  GEOLOGY  AND  PAL.S0NT0L0GY. 

(Including  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society.) 

While  new  facts  are  generally  more  or  less  plentiful  in  all  sciences 
of  observation  or  experiment,  now  theories  worth  anything  are  few  and 
far  between,  at  any  rate  in  Geology ; and  although  every  new  fact 
mnst  be  to  some  extent  an  advance,  a now  theory  may  be,  and  often  is, 
the  cause  of  a decided  retreat.  But  if  a theory  can  withstand  such  a 
test  as  a well-directed  effort  at  its  proof,  it  may  be  considered  an 
advance  in  science,  as  also  may  one  which  explains,  or  assists  in  ex- 
plaining, in  a rational  manner,  causes  of  phenomena  hitherto  obscure. 
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Of  tho  many  geological  phenomena  whoso  causes  are  still  more  or 
less  obscure,  that  of  the  elevation  and  depression  of  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  one  of  tho  greatest  importance,  because  of  its  being 
an  clement  of  change  always  present  in  the  mind  of  the  geologist, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty  because  of  tho  protean  character 
of  tho  circumstances  attending  its  production,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  tho  numerous  secondary  results  of  which  it  is  the  proximate 
cause. 

A new  theory  of  elevation  and  depression  has  recently  been  pro- 
pounded by  Professor  Bischof  (in  a second  German  edition  of  his 
‘ Lehrbuch  der  chemischen  und  physikalischen  Goologio  ’),  who  con- 
siders that  all  tho  observed  phenomena  can  bo  explained  by  supposing 
them  to  have  resulted  from  an  increase  or  decrease  of  volume  in 
deeply-seated  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the  more  or  less  complete  dis- 
placement of  the  silica  of  their  silicates  by  carbonic  acid.  The 
chemical  action  and  the  physical  result,  which  are  together  believed 
by  the  author  to  bo  the  cause  of  tho  phenomena  in  question,  may 
conceivably  take  place  in  nature,  as  we  know  that  they  can  be  pro- 
duced by  experiment. 

Geologists  have  long  been  aware  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Scandinavian  area  has  for  ages  been  gradually  rising  at  the  rate  of  a 
few  inches  in  a century,  and  this  circumstance  has  hitherto  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  every  one  who  has  attempted  to  explain  it.  But  Professor 
Bischof 's  statement  that  the  country  is  undergoing  this  upheaval  only 
in  those  portions  of  it  where  siliceous  rocks  occur,  renders  it  very 
probable  that  his  theory  will  apply  to  a case  of  this  kind,  for  ho  would 
scarcely  make  a statement  of  such  importance  had  ho  not  ascertained 
the  fact  to  be  such  as  ho  represents  it.  In  a similar  manner  ho  ex- 
plains the  sinking  of  Greenland,  tho  hydrous  silicates  which  occur 
there  undergoing  a loss  of  volume  through  the  displacement  of  the 
silica  by  carbonic  acid. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  Professor  Bischof 's  theory  may 
be  found  to  apply  to  such  cases  of  gradual  upheaval  and  depression, 
and  thus  it  is  surely  a great  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  geological 
causes.  Had  the  distinguished  author  been  contented  with  this  limited 
application  of  his  hypothesis,  we  should  not  have  been  disposed  to 
cavil  at  any  of  his  arguments  ; but  when  he  strives  to  account  for  the 
dislocation,  contortion,  and  overturning  of  strata  by  merely  supposing 
tho  upheaval  to  have  been  of  unequal  amount  in  different  pl^cs,  wo 
confess  that  we  are  more  than  sceptical.  It  is  easy  for  a chemist  in 
his  laboratory  to  propound  such  on  hypothesis,  but  it  is  cqmilly 
easy  for  a geologist  in  the  field  to  see  that  it  is  very  improbable,  if 
not  impossible. 

Leaving  now  the  region  of  theory,  we  may  remark  that  the  first 
announcement  of  a new  and  startling  fact  is  often  a much  less  impor- 
tant episode  in  tlie  liistory  of  its  discovery  than  tho  first  attempt  at 
its  confirmation.  Tho  case  which  we  arc  about  to  notice,  namely,  tho 
discovery  of  fossils  in  the  Laurention  rocks  of  Canada,  well  illus- 
trates this  proposition,  for  when  tho  announcement  was  first  made  by 
Sir  William  Logan,  nearly  five  years  ago,  at  a meeting  of  tho  Ameri- 
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can  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,*  that  one  of  the 
geologists  of  the  Canadian  Survey,  Mr.  John  M'Mullin,  had  found 
some  specimens  in  the  Laurentian  formation  of  Ottawa,  which 
appeared  strongly  to  resemble  the  fossils  from  the  bird’s-eye  lime- 
stone known  under  the  generic  namo  of  Stromatocerium,  the  statement, 
though  printed  in  most  of  the  scientific  journals,  received  but  little 
credence ; but  now  that  it  is  made  for  the  second  time,  it  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  most  palaoontologists,  and  won  the  belief  of  not 
a few. 

One  of  the  original  specimens  is  figured  in  Sir  William  Logan’s 
‘ Geology  of  Canada,’  and,  as  ho  observes,  it  certainly  boars  a won- 
derful resemblance  to  Stromatopora,  which  genus,  we  believe,  is  now 
thought  to  belong  to  the  class  Polyzoa.  The  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  has  recently,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  other  spe- 
cimens of  the  some,  or  a similar  organism,  in  the  serpentine-limestone 
of  Grenville ; and  as  these  specimens  have  been  carefully  prepared  for 
a rigid  examination,  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Dawson,  F.B.S., 
F.G.S.,  who  is  well  known  as  an  able  investigator  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  fossils,  and  who  considers  them  to  be  Foramint/era,  there 
appears  to  he  no  longer  room  fur  doubt  as  to  their  organic  character, 
though  until  Dr.  Dawson's  figures  and  descriptions  are  published,  the 
place  they  really  occupy  in  the  animal  kingdom  must  remain  un- 
certain. 

The  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  ore  older  than  any  of  the  British 
strata,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  masses  of  granitic  gneiss, 
which  ore  supposed  by  many  eminent  geologists  to  be  their  equiva- 
lents, and  which  occur  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Scotland  and  in 
the  neighbouring  isles.  This  statement  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  fossils,  but  their  date  is  even  more  remote  than  would 
be  supposed  from  a comparison  of  that  nature,  for  Sir  William  Logan 
has  recently  discovered  that  the  Laurentian  system  consists  of  two 
great  groups,  the  upper  of  which — the  Labrador  scries — rests  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  mure  ancient  or  Laurentian  series,  and  it  is  in  the 
latter  that  these  fossils  have  been  found.  Below  the  whole  scries  of 
British  stratified  rocks  and  their  unconformities  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  add  the  Labrador  series,  then  another  unconformity,  and  another 
great  series  of  rocks,  and  not  until  then  do  wo  arrive  at  the  geological 
position  of  these  old  Foraminifera. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  interest  connected  with  those  ancient 
organisms,  namely,  their  mineralization,  Mr.  Storry  Hunt  having 
determined  the  substance  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  replace  the 
calcareous  skeleton  of  the  animal,  but  which  is  now  known  to  fill  up 
the  interspaces,  to  bo  true  serpentine  ; so  that,  although  it  was  pretty 
certain  before,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  that  rock  is 
sometimes  of  metamorphic  origin. 

In  a recent  memoir,  M.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  discusses  the 
‘ Geological  Distribution  of  Fossil  Birds.’  Although  most  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  birds  hitherto  discovered  have  been  found  in  Ter- 
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tiary  strata,  yot  they  are  known  to  have  existed  at  a period  as  early, 
perhaps,  as  that  of  the  Connecticut  sandstone,  the  footprints  so  abnn- 
dant  in  that  ruck  exhibiting  cliaracters  such  as  belong  nonnaUy  to  this 
class  only ; but  inasmuch  as  bones  of  birds  have  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  same  rock,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  animals  at  this  remote 
period,  can  scarcely,  as  yet,  be  considered  established,  although  Pro- 
fessor Dana,  in  analysing  a coprolito  discovered  near  the  footprints, 
found  in  it  so  large  a quantity  of  uric  acid  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  it  hiid  been  formed  by  a bird. 

If  birds  existed  in  the  Triassic  periods,  their  descendants  or  allies, 
must  have  lived  during  the  deposition  of  all  the  succeeding  strata ; 
and,  imtil  the  discovery  of  the  Arclueopteryx,  this  was  the  only  reason 
that  could  bo  given  for  supposing  them  to  have  existed  during  the 
Jurassic  epoch.  The  discovery  of  that  noted  fossil  supplied  a link, 
until  then  wanting,  in  the  life-history  of  the  class,  and  thus  rendcre<l 
the  probability  of  the  Connecticut  footsteps  being  due  to  birds  much 
greater  than  it  was  before,  by  diminishing,  in  a wonderful  degree,  the 
gap  between  the  two  oldest  known  indications  of  omithic  life.  The 
Archteopteryx  has  been  described  scientifically  by  Professor  Owen,  and 
popularly  by  a dozen  or  so  of  sul-disant  ornithologists,  so  that  further 
notice  of  it  need  not  be  taken  here. 

Most  of  the  bones  of  supposed  birds  found  in  Cretaceous  strata 
have  turned  out  to  belong  to  other  classes  of  animals,  and  in  their 
investigation  even  Professor  Owen  appears  not  to  have  been  free  from 
error,  as  he  described,  under  the  name  of  Cimoliomis  Diomedeus,  some 
remains  found  by  Lord  Enniskillen  in  the  chalk  near  Maidstone, 
which  were  afterwards  shown  by  Dr.  Bowerbank  to  bo  reptilian,  ami 
probably  to  belong  to  Pterodariylug  gtganteus.  The  result  at  which 
the  author  arrives  is  that  the  only  undoubted  evidences  of  Cretaceous 
birds  are — (1),  Their  remains  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Barrett  in 
the  Cambridge  Greensand ; and  (2),  Those  cited  by  Mr.  Harlan  from 
the  Greensand  of  New  Jersey. 

Respecting  the  oniithic  fauna  of  the  Tertiary  period,  it  must  bo 
sufficient  to  remark  that  remains  of  about  12  genera,  represented  by 
many  species,  have  been  found  in  the  Paris  Basin,  besides  at  least 
seven  kinds  of  trucks ; and  that  the  Miocene  and  later  strata  have 
afforded  still  more  numerous  remains,  and  the  author  of  this  paper 
indicates  in  it  the  characters  of  twelve  new  species  from  the  Miocene 
strata  of  the  Limagnc.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while  a single 
species  is  of  great  interest  when  it  constitutes  all  that  is  kno^vn  of  a 
fauna,  it  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  when  it  forms,  perhaps, 
but  the  fiftieth  part  of  a known  population. 

M.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  concludes  his  paper  by  observing — 
(1)  That  the  existence  of  Gattornis  Parisientiis  and  of  the  imprints  of 
gigantic  feet  in  the  Paris  gypsum  shows  that  during  Eocene  times  there 
existed  a fauna  at  least  as  ]>erfect  as  that  of  the  recent  period  ; (2)  That 
the  birds  of  the  Miocene  period  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  certain  families,  however,  such  as  the  Phaenicopteridit,  which 
are  scantily  represented  now,  being  rich  in  genera  and  species  then  ; and 
(3)  That  in  the  Quaternary  period  only  the  fauna  of  the  present  day 
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oiisted,  such  extinct  species  as  occur  in  deposits  of  that  age  haring 
since  disapj>earcd  through  the  agency  of  man. 

Dr.  Dimcan  has  given  in  full  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the 
Fossil  Corals  of  Scinde,  in  a paper  which  appeared  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  ‘ Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.’  lie  finds  that 
of  forty-two  species  oeciuring  in  the  Hala  mountains,  in  Scinde,  and  in 
Cutch,  fourteen  of  which  are  new,  at  least  eleven  species  are  not  of 
Eocene  date,  notwithstanding  that  MM.  D’ Archiac  and  llaime  appear 
to  have  ignored  the  occurrence  of  coral-bearing  Miocene  strata  in  the 
groat  chain  of  hills  extending  from  the  ‘ Salt-range  ’ almost  due  south 
to  Kurrachee,  os  they  referrc<l  all  such  beds  to  the  Nummulitie  forma- 
tion. It  hafl  for  a lung  time  been  suspected  that  this  so-called 
Nummulitie  formation  of  India  might  include  a later  Tertiary  deposit, 
as  was  originally  determined  by  Messrs.  Grant  and  Sowerby,  and  from 
what  has  recently  been  done  it  appears  that  there  is  now  very  little 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view,  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
to  the  contrary  matlo  by  MM.  D’Archioc  and  Haimo  in  their  great  work 
on  the  fossils  from  the  strata  in  question. 

Mr.  Scarlcs  Wood,  jun.,  has  this  quarter  published  another  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  more  recent  strata,  in  continuation  of 
those  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  this  JoumaL  From  his  researches, 
as  detailed  in  his  memoir  “ On  the  Belgian  Equivalents  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Drift  of  the  Eastern  Counties,”  published  in  the  ‘Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  ’ for  May,  it  appears  that  the  sands  and 
gravels  underlying  the  Boulder-clay  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  “ Lower  Drift,”  are  probably  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Campinion  sands  of  Belgium  ; and  that  the  Boulder-clay, 
or  “ Upper  Drift,”  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Loess  of  Belgium  and  the 
Rhine.  This  view  differs  essentially  from  that  taken  by  many  eminent 
geologists  respecting  the  correlation  of  these  deposits,  and  as  the  ques- 
tion rests  entirely  on  stratigraphical  and  physical  considerations,  it 
can  bo  discussed  only  by  those  who  possess  very  considerable  local 
knowledge  of  the  deposits. 

Mr.  Wood’s  papers  have,  however,  placed  the  matter  on  a footing 
somewhat  different  from  that  on  which  it  rested  previously  to  their 
publication,  for  ho  has  applied  the  terms  “ Upper  Drift  ” and  “ Lower 
Drift  ” to  deposits  which  have  until  now  been  confounded  together, 
with  other  more  recent  accumulations,  under  the  general  title  of 
‘‘  Drift.”  So  indefinite  has  been  the  meaning  attached  to  this  word 
“ Drift,”  in  respect  of  the  ago  of  the  deposits  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  tliat  Mr.  Wood  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  happy  in 
his  choice  of  terms ; for  if  wo  confine  the  application  of  the  term 
“ Upper  Drift  ” to  the  Boulder-clay,  and  of  that  of  “ Lower  Drift  ” to 
the  sands  and  gravels  between  it  and  the  Red  Crag,  which  have  never 
before  been  treated  of  as  a distinct  deposit,  what  are  we  to  call  aU 
those  accumulations  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  which  ore  newer  than 
the  Boulder-clay,  and  to  which  the  term  “ Drift  ” has  hitherto  been 
more  commonly  applied? 
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Pbocebdinos  of  the  Geolooical  Societt. 

The  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  lOf  this  Society  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  “ full  of  interest  ” in  other  than  a purely  tech- 
nical sense ; but  the  Anniversary  Address  of  the  President,  Herr  von 
Koenen’s  paper  on  Oligocene  Deposits  in  England,  Professor  Hind’s 
remarks  on  Glacial  Drift,  and  a memoir  on  Permian  Bocks,  by  Sir 
K.  I.  Murchison  and  Professor  Harkness,  bU  contain  matter  of  general 
interest ; we  shall,  therefore,  notice  them  first,  and  then  discuss  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

1.  Professor  Ramsay’s  Anniversary  Address  is  prefaced,  as  usual, 
by  tbe  award  of  the  Wollaston  Medal  and  Donation-fund,  the  former 
of  which  was  this  year  given  to  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison ; and  wore  it  not 
for  the  President’s  explanation — that  the  distinguished  recipient  had 
served  uninterruptedly  on  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  thirty-two 
years,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  having  conferred  upon  him  before 
an  honour  he  so  well  deserves — we  should  have  marvelled  at  the 
omission.  The  accident  of  his  temporary  retirement  from  the  Coun- 
cil, as  one  of  its  senior  members,  has  been  well  and  gracefully  taken 
advantage  of  by  his  associates  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  vast  services  to  geology  in  a manner  so  agrcable  to 
himself. 

The  Address  itself  is  a continuation  of  that  of  last  year,  noticed  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal.  As  on  the  former  occasion.  Professor 
Ramsay  discussed  the  ‘‘  Breaks  in  the  Succession  of  the  British 
Palroozoic  Strata,”  so  in  this  Address  ho  treats  more  especially  of  the 
“ Breaks  in  the  Succession  of  the  British  Mesozoic  Strata but  there 
are  some  collateral  subjects  discussed  first,  to  which  we  must  refer  for 
a moment. 

The  first  subject  is  that  of  the  “ Commencement  of  the  Prevalence 
of  Secondary  Genera  in  Carboniferous  Times,”  and  it  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  one  as  treated  by  Professor  Ramsay.  Every  disbeliever 
in  cataclysms  and  sudden  great  creations  must  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  idea  that  some  of  the  secondary  genera  appeared  by  degrees 
for  the  first  time  during  some  one  or  more  of  the  Palwozoic  periods ; 
but,  so  far  as  wo  know,  it  has  never  before  been  shown  what  great 
fauna  contains  the  first  faint  indication  of  secondary  types.  We  may 
be  certain  of  the  existence  of  a needle  in  a haystack,  but  few  of  us  have 
the  energy  or  the  skill  to  find  it.  But  it  is  just  such  an  operation  as 
would  bo  required  in  that  case,  that  Professor  Ramsay  has  performed 
with  the  vast  mass  of  Palmozoic  genera. 

Referring,  next,  to  the  enormous  lapse  of  time  between  the  Permian 
and  the  Trias,  as  evidenced  by  “ the  disturbance,  contortion,  partial 
upheaval  into  land,  and  vast  denudati(ms  which  the  Palieozoic  rocks 
underwent  before  and  during  the  deposition  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
in  the  west  of  Europe,”  and  ns  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  be 
so  great  a difference  between  the  fauna  of  the  latest  Palroozoio  period, 
and  that  of  the  earliest  Secondary  epoch.  Professor  Ramsay  then  dis- 
cusses the  relations  of  the  fauiue  of  the  different  Secondary  formations 
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and  their  subdiviBions.  He  baBcs  his  arguments  upon  the  percentages 
of  species  common  to  the  formations  next  in  time  to  one  another,  as 
shown  in  tables  perfectly  bewildering  in  their  complexity,  and  accord- 
ing 08  he  finds  thenv  great  or  small,  aided  by  stratigraphical  consider- 
ations, BO  does  he  infer  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  uncon- 
formity or  of  a break  between  them. 

The  two  principal  breaks  shown  to  exist  are — 1.  That  between  the 
Bunter  and  Kouixjr  strata — represented  on  the  continent  by  the  Mus- 
chelkalk  and  the  St.  Cassian  beds  ; and — 2.  That  between  the  Oolitic 
and  Cretaceous  formations,  which  is  represented,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds. 

In  conclusion  Professor  Kamsay  enunciates  a general  principle 
which  he  has  inferred  from  his  researches  on  breaks  in  succession,  as 
follows : — “ Making,  as  we  can  often  do,  all  liberal  allowances  for  diver- 
sities of  marine  and  terrestrial  conditions,  I cannot  resist  the  general 
inference  that,  in  cases  of  superposition,  in  proportion  as  the  species  are 
more  or  less  continuous,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  break  in  life  is  partial  or 
complete,  first,  in  the  species,  but  more  importantly  in  the  loss  of  old  and 
the  appearance  of  new  allied  or  unallied  genera,  so  was  the  interval  of 
time  shorter  or  longer  that  elapsed  between  the  dose  of  the  lower  and  the 
commencement  of  the  upper  formation ; and  so  it  often  happens  that 
strata  a few  yards  in  thickness,  or,  more  notably  still,  the  absence  of 
these  strata,  may  serve  to  indicate  a period  of  time  as  great  as  that 
represented  by  the  vast  accumulations  of  the  whole  Silurian  series.” 
Lot  him  now  calculate  the  ago  of  the  world  who  can. 

2.  Herr  von  Koenen’s  short  paper,  On  the  Oligoceno  Deposits  of 
Belgium,  Northern  Germany,  and  the  South  of  England,”  is  the  result 
of  a visit  made  by  the  author — a young  Gorman  geologist — to  the  Islo 
of  Wight  and  Hampshire,  during  which  ho  managed  to  show,  by  means 
of  fossils  collected  by  himself,  that  certain  strata  known  as  the  Middle 
Heodon  beds,  which  contain  freshwater  shells  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
but  marine  fossils  at  Brockenhurst,  belong  to  the  Lower  Oligoceno 
formation  of  Germany.  Of  course  Herr  von  Kocnon  advocates  the 
adoption  of  Professor  Beyrich’s  term  “ Oligocene,”  on  the  propriety, 
or  rather  the  necessity,  of  which  opinions  are  divided  in  England,  but 
the  question  is  too  complicated  to  be  discussed  in  an  abstract. 
However,  the  paper  shows  us  that  in  that  often-explored  region — 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire — the  young  geologist  may  still  bo 
rewarded  by  making  discoveries  of  interest. 

3.  In  his  pajMjr  on  “ Supixjsed  Glacial  Drift  in  the  Labrador 
Peninsula,  Western  Canada,  and  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan,” Professor  Hind  describes  phenomena,  some  of  which  occur 
on  so  grand  a scale  that,  immdoxical  ns  it  may  appear,  they  would  be 
overl(X)ked  by  the  ordinary  observer.  Many  of  these  phenomena  have 
resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  forces  that  produced  the  present 
physical  configuration  of  the  surface.  Of  this  nature  are  the  terraces 
so  abundant  in  the  line  of  country  between  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  tlie 
Grand  Coteau  do  Missouri,  in  which  region  occur  several  precipitous 
escarpments  facing  North  or  North-east,  the  opposite  face  of  the 
mountain  always  consisting  of  gently  sloping  plateaux  separated  by 
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terraces.  Those  escarpments,  though  hundreds  of  miles  in  length, 
are  all  roughly  parallel  to  one  another,  and  appear  to  have  a common 
origin.  The  author  considers  that  they  are  all  due  to  glacial  action 
in  some  form  or  another,  and  he  adopts  Mr.  Jamieson’s  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  Parallel  Beads  of  Glen  Boy  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  beaches  and  terraces  of  North  America.  The 
probability  of  their  not  being  duo  to  the  action  of  the  sea  is  increased 
by  a very  curious  fact,  namely,  that  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  there  is 
an  area  of  more  than  3,000  square  miles  in  extent,  which  is  perfectly 
barren  of  drift  and  terraces,  and  in  which  no  organic  remains  have 
been  foimd  other  than  those  of  Paleozoic  rocks,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  land-animals  and  plants.  The  inference  drawn  from  these 
facts  by  the  geologist  who  explored  the  region — Professor  Whitney — 
was  that  this  area  has  not  l^n  submerged  since  the  Upper  Silurian 
period.  If  this  be  so,  of  course  the  terraces,  beaches,  and  drift  in  the 
neighbouring  regions  could  not  have  boon  the  result  of  the  action  of 
the  sea,  but  must  have  been  produced  by  a local  cause  ; and  the  same 
inference  will  hold  good  if  it  can  be  sho«vn  that  the  driftless  area  of 
Wisconsin  has  remained  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  Pliocene  period,  a conclusion  much  more  likely  to  be 
accepted  than  the  larger  inference  of  Professor  Whitney.  The  re- 
marlmble  abundance  of  erratics  in  the  regions  described  renders  their 
absence  in  the  “ Driftless  Area  ” stUl  more  singular,  although  in  the 
valley  of  the  Moisie  they  appear  to  be  entirely  wanting  at  less  heights 
above  the  sea  than  1,000  feet. 

Professor  Hind  endeavours  to  explain  all  the  phenomena,  including 
beaches,  terraces,  escarpments,  lakes,  strife,  &c.,  as  well  os  the  forced 
arrangement  of  blocks  of  limestone  (at  on  angle  of  about  45°)  in 
Boulder-clay,  by  reference  to  ice-action,  either  direct  or  indirect ; 
and  ho  also  reminds  us  that  ho  promulgated  the  view  that  the  great 
lakes  were  excavated  by  ice  in  the  year  1859.  His  views  regarding 
the  particular  form  of  ice-action  by  means  of  which  lake-basins  have 
been  excavated  appear  rather  improbable ; he  supposes  that  anchor- 
ice,  formed  in  the  rapid  streams  issuing  from  glaciers,  may  have  begun 
the  excavation  by  floating  masses  of  rock  from  their  beds  to  the 
surface,  and  that  the  glacier  itself  may  have  afterwards  enlarged  the 
depression.  It  is  cosy  to  see  that  the  formation  and  action  of  anchor- 
ice  could  not  be  continued  very  long,  as  the  process  is  self-destroying  ; 
for  in  jiroportion  as  the  depression  produced  became  larger  and 
deeper,  the  quantity  of  anchor-ice  formed  would  become  less,  that  is, 
granting  the  author’s  own  premises  ; and  it  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  a glacier,  if  it  can  excavate  a lake-basin,  should  do  so  at  or  near 
its  termination,  or  where  it  is  on  the  point  of  melting,  its  force  being 
there  reduced  to  a minimum. 

4.  The  chief  object  of  the  paper  “ On  the  Permian  Bocks  of  the 
North-west  of  England,  and  their  Extension  into  Scotland,”  by  Sir 
E.  I.  Murchison  and  Professor  Harkness,  is  to  prove  that  certain 
masses  of  red  sandstone  in  the  north-west  of  England  belong  to  the 
Permian  formation  and  not  to  the  Trias.  By  this  alteration  in  the 
classification  of  these  rocks,  which  is  necessarily  founded  on  strati- 
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graphical  considerations,  tho  anthors  are  enabled  to  show  that  the 
Permian  strata  of  the  north-west  of  England  consist  of  three  members, 
namely,  tho  Rothliegcnde  or  Lower  Permian,  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone (Zechstein)  or  Middle  Permian,  and  the  sandstones  in  question 
forming  tho  Upper  Permian ; and  they  bring  forward  this  fact  as  an 
argument  against  the  adoption  of  the  new  term  Dyas,”  proposed  by 
Dr.  Goitnitz.  Whether  this  particular  view  of  the  relations  of  tho 
Permian  Rocks  in  the  north-west  of  England  bo  right  or  wrong,  we 
do  not  see  why  an  old-established  name,  against  which  there  can  bo 
no  possible  objection  that  is  not  frivolous,  should  bo  abandoned  for  a 
new  one,  which  is  very  likely  not  to  bo  appropriate  in  all  cases. 
The  term  “ Trias  ’’  was  odopt^  for  two  reasons  ; firstly,  because  it 
was  proposed  by  von  Allsjrti,  who  first  clearly  showed  the  relations 
and  connection  between  the  different  members  of  the  formation ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  was  found  to  be  appropriate.  On  the  samo 
principle,  tho  term  Permian,  which  was  proposed  by  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison,  and  has  answered  every  purpose  for  so  many  years,  having 
been  used  by  every  writer  on  tho  subject  since  it  was  established,  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  remain  now,  when  there  is  no  good  cause  for 
displacing  it ; for  although  Dyas  and  Trias  may  sound  well  together. 
Geology  is  not  Poetry,  that  it  should  reject  reason  for  want  of  rhyme  ! 

5.  Tho  Annual  Heport  of  the  Coimcil  contains  this  year  a reeumi 
of  the  contents  of  the  Society’s  Museum,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
statements  respecting  tho  general  condition  of  the  Society,  which 
appears  to  be  extremely  prosperous.  The  remarks  on  tho  Collections 
of  Specimens  of  Rocks  and  Fossils  are  chiefly  utilitarian  in  character, 
as  they  refer  more  to  tho  value  of  tho  collections  as  materials  for 
study,  and  to  tho  facilities  afforded  by  the  Society  for  that  purpose, 
than  to  tho  absolute  scientific  worth  of  tho  Museum.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  this  is  the  legitimate  light  in  which  tho  matter  should 
be  looked  at,  but  to  discuss  it  thoroughly  would  require  us  at  once  to 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  that  fundamental  question — What  is  tho  proper 
object  for  the  Society  to  keep  in  view,  as  tho  end  and  aim  for  which 
they  retain  and  keep  in  order  a largo  Collection  at  a great  expense. 
This  matter,  though  very  important  to  the  Society,  can  scarcely  be 
argued  here  ; but  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  it  appears  to  us  that 
tho  Museum  of  a learned  Society  is  designed,  not  so  much  to  instruct 
the  tyro,  as  to  form  a storehouse  of  classical  sjKicimens,  such  as  have 
hcen  specially  described  in  tho  Society’s  own  publications  or  else- 
where, as  well  as  those  from  remote  and  little  known  localities, 
which  have  never  been  determined.  Of  course,  sjjecimens  for  com- 
parison are  indispensable,  but  mere  show-specimens  and  endless 
varieties  of  rocks  and  fossils  from  all  sorts  of  localities— duplicates 
in  all  essential  respects  — are  out  of  place. 

The  excellent  collection  of  British  Rocks  and  Fossils  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  renders  the  Society’s  British  Collection, 
so  incomplete  as  it  is,  of  comparatively  slight  value,  and  it  seems  a 
question  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Council,  whether  it  would 
not  bo  advisable  to  re-arrange  their  British  specimens  on  tho  same 
plan  as  that  on  which  their  Foreign  Collection  is  now  disposed. 
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rejecting  all  but  type  specimens,  in  which,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  early  days  of  the  science,  the  Society  is  very  rich. 

These  remarks  have  occurred  to  us  from  reading  the  statement 
respecting  the  present  imsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Collection  of 
British  Bocks  and  Fossils,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  really  useful 
manner,  in  which,  thanks  to  the  late  Mr.  Homer,  their  foreign 
specimens  arc  now  arranged. 


VII.  MICROSCOPY. 

(Indudimj  the  Proceedings  of  the  Microscopical  Society.) 

The  immense  field  of  research  which  is  open  to  the  microscopical 
worker  is  daily  entered  upon  by  fresh  labourers.  The  journals  of 
Natural  Science  throughout  Europe  and  America  teem  with  new  dis- 
coveries and  new  details  of  knowledge  obtained  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument  The  length  of  our  Chronicles,  however,  compels  us  to 
postjmne  many  interesting  facts  to  a future  number,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  chiefly  with  a brief  record  of  what  is  passing  at  home 
in  accordance  with  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal. 

Professor  Allman  has  recently  shown  that  certain  parts  of  the 
organisms  of  the  Hydroida  consist  of  Amoebiform  protoplasm,  and  that 
pseudopodia  in  every  way  comparable  to  the  pscudopodia  of  the 
Amoebro  are  emitted  from  these  masses.  The  singular  bodies  known 
as  “ nematophores,”  which  are  produced  as  buds  at  definite  spots  upon 
the  hydrosoma  of  the  PlumnlariadRi,  and  contain  clusters  of  largo 
thread-cells,  appear  to  consist  of  a granular  protoplasm  similar  to  that 
composing  the  Amajbm.  When  examined  in  a trough  of  sea-water 
under  the  microscope,  this  mass  of  protoplasm  may  be  seen  to  slowly 
elongate  itself  into  variously-shaped  processes,  exactly  like  the  pseudo- 
podium  of  an  Amceba.  This  occurs  more  particuhvrly  in  Aniennularia 
antennina. 

Professor  H.  Karsten  has  been  renewing  his  researches  on  tho 
development  and  structure  of  the  Vegetable  Cell.  His  very  lengthy 
and  e^borate  paper,  containing  as  it  does  an  interesting  notice  of 
original  observations  on  this  subject,  has  been  translated  in  the  ‘ Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  Hisbiry  ’ for  March  and  April. 

The  microscope,  when  applied  to  investigating  tho  minute  anatomy 
of  the  smaller  forms  of  insect  life,  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  new  and 
interesting  facts ; and  it  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  desired  that  wo  had 
more  observations  of  this  nature  on  record.  Dr.  Leonard  Landois  has 
published  a very  complete  monograph  of  the  anatomy  of  Ptharius 
inguinalis,  in  which  the  minutest  details  of  its  structure  and  anatomy 
have  been  followwl  out  with  great  care  and  highly  interesting  results. 
The  blood  of  insects  is  one  of  those  fluids  among  the  invertebrate 
animals  about  which  so  much  remains  to  be  learned.  Like  the  blood 
of  vertebrate  animals,  it  is  corpuscnlated,  and  contains  much  mineral 
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matter.  The  fluids  of  the  Annelida,  though  hardly  comparable  to  the 
blood  of  the  insect,  also  contain  corpuscles,  the  intra-visceral  fluid 
being  the  most  romorkablo  on  this  account,  whilst  the  respiratory  fluid 
contained  in  distinct  vessels  is  in  general  brightly  coloured,  and  also, 
though  less  obviously,  contains  corpuscles.  Ur.  H.  Lundois  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  the  blood  of  insects. 
By  allowing  the  liquid  to  eva|>oratc,  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
various  salts  of  the  blood  in  a crystallized  condition,  and  has  been 
enabled  thus  to  ascertain  tlie  nature  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
blood  in  many  of  the  commoner  forms  of  Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera. 
They  are  foimd  to  difler  in  various  species,  as  does  also  the  form  of  the 
blood  corjmsclc. 

Wo  may  notice  hero  a form  of  microscope  mode  by  Mr.  Ladd,  of 
Beak  Street,  and  specially  adapted  for  use  in  museums  and  public 
galleries.  Two  of  these  instruments  have  for  some  time  been  in  use 
in  the  Food  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  have  answered  their 
purpose  most  satisfactorily.  The  instrument  is  an  ordinary  compound 
microscope,  with  a revolving  stage  capable  of  receiving  a dozen  objects 
at  the  some  time.  By  turning  the  disc,  the  objects  are  brought  in  suc- 
cession under  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  focus  is  kept  fixed,  as  is 
also  the  reflector,  so  that  an  inexperienced  person  cannot  disturb  the 
arrangement,  which  may  bo  mode  by  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the 
Museum.  If  such  instruments  as  these  were  placed  in  the  galleries  of 
the  British  Museum  and  such  places  of  public  instruction,  supplied 
with  suitable  objects,  it  would  ^d  greatly  to  their  general  usefulness 
and  interest.  Among  the  various  works  which  have  been  published 
during  the  past  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  student  in  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  is  one  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,  conjoint  author  of 
the  ‘ Micrographical  Dictionary,’  entitled  ‘ An  Elementary  Text-Book 
of  the  Microscope.’  The  figures,  of  which  there  are  over  four  hundred, 
are  very  well  executed,  and  contain  drawings  from  among  almost  every 
class  of  objects  likely  to  come  under  the  student's  observation.  We 
notice  the  work  fully  in  another  section  of  this  JonmaL 

The  formation  of  societies  intended  to  nnite  individuals  engaged  or 
intcrostod  in  studies  connected  with  the  microscope  must  always  bo 
bailed  with  pleasure,  as  indicating  on  advance  in  the  progress  of 
Microscopical  Science.  A Microscopical  Society  has  been  formed  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  imdor  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Acland,  the 
Hegius  Professor  of  Medicine : many  distinguished  members  of  the 
university  have  joined  the  S(x;iety,  and  it  is  to  bo  expected  that  an 
impulse  will  bo  given  thereby  to  independent  research,  which  cannot 
but  lead  to  im]K>rtant  results. 


Mioboscopical  Socibtt  op  London. 

Although  the  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  well  attended  during 
the  past  quarter,  yet  few  papers  of  interest  have  been  communicated. 
Dr.  Greville,  who  has  worked  so  indefatigably  at  the  group  of  the 
Diatomaoeo!,  continued  his  series  of  papers  on  “ New  and  Bare 
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Diatoms.”  Indeed  the  deposit  in  the  Barbodoes,  &om  which  most  of 
his  now  species  are  derived,  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  Like  similar 
deposits  in  the  island  of  Mull,  in  Sweden,  and  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  “ Barbadoes  earth  ’’  is  composed  of  little  else  but  the  skeletons  of 
these  most  beautiful  and  elegant  plants.  The  abundance  of  species  in 
a single  locality  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  for  hero  is  a truly  fossil 
deposit,  richer  already  in  some  extensive  genera  than  any  other  known 
locality,  while  various  genera  of  singular  structure  appear  to  bo  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  it.  Forty-four  species  were  detected  some  short  time 
since  in  an  examination  of  the  water  of  the  river  Thames,  os  supplied 
to  London  by  the  various  water  companies,  but  hero  we  have  a variety 
of  species  which  far  exceed  that  niunber.  The  new  species  descrilx^ 
by  Dr.  Grcvillc  belong  to  the  genera,  Eupodisciis,  AulacodUcua,  AulUcua, 
Bidduljthia,  Triceraiium,  and  Entogonia.  Microscopists  and  natural- 
ists generally  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Greville  for  the  persevering 
manner  in  wliich  ho  pursues  his  researches  on  this  subject. 

On  the  8th  of  Juno  a most  valuable  and  important  paper  on  “The 
Structure  of  the  Sorcolcmma  of  the  Muscular  Fibres  of  Insects,  and  on 
the  Exact  Relation  of  the  Nerves  and  Tiachcte  to  the  Contractile  Tis- 
sue,” was  communicated  by  Dr.  Lionel  8.  Beale,  F.R.S.,  physician  to 
King’s  College  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  and 
Morbid  Anatomy,  in  King’s  College,  London.  This  paper  contained 
new  observations  by  the  author  relating  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
nerves  to  voluntary  muscles.  It  is  a continuation  of  his  researches 
upon  this  subject,  published  in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions  ’ for 
the  years  1860,  1862,  and  1863,  and  in  the  ‘Archives  of  Medicine,’ 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.  In  the  present  commimication  he  showed  that  the  air- 
tubes  or  trachea)  ramified  very  finely  over  every  part  of  the  sarcolenima, 
anastomosing  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a network,  the  meslies  of 
which  were  a little  wider  than  the  stria:  of  the  muscle.  The  nerve 
fibres  divided  until  very  delicate  ultimate  branches,  less  than 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  resulted  ; but  each  of  these  consisted  of  a great 
number  of  individual fbrea.  These  branches  ap|>ear  to  become  lost  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sorcolcmma  ; but  by  examining  specimens  preserved  in 
strong  glycerin,  and  in  which  the  contractile  tissue  hod  been  ruptured 
at  the  moment  of  death  within  the  tube  of  the  sarcolemma,  the  bundle 
of  nerve  fibres  was  seen  to  break  up  into  a plexus  of  extremely  minute 
fibres,  from  which  branches  passed  and  ramified  in  the  form  of  a net- 
work, or  secondary  plexus  over  every  part  of  the  sarcolemma.  The 
appearances  demonstrated  in  the  author’s  specimens  were  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  notion  entertained  by  certain  continental  physi- 
ologists, that  the  nerve  terminated  by  free  enda  upon  the  surface  of 
the  sarcolemma,  or  by  blending  with  this  structure ; and  also  with 
the  doctrine  that  the  nerve  perforates  the  sarcolemma  and  comes  into 
actual  contact  with  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  observations  wore  mode  upon  the  common  maggot  or  larva  of 
the  meat  fly  with  the  aid  of  powers  varying  from  1,000  to  2,500 
linear. 

The  general  conclusion  is,  that  as  in  vertebrate  animals,  the  nerve 
forms  a network  or  plexus,  which  ramifies  over  every  part  of  the 
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elementary  moacnlar  fibre ; but  the  branches  do  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  contractile  tissue  itself,  or  with  its  nuclei  in  any  part. 

These  obserrations  of  Dr.  Beale,  in  connection  with  his  former 
researches,  must  serve  to  establish  very  important  results  with  regard 
to  the  morphology  of  the  nervous  system.  It  seems  to  be  now  a 
definitely  established  fact  that  the  ultimate  fibres  of  the  nervous  curds 
do  not  end  in  free  extremities,  but  form  a connected  network  or  plexus. 


VIII.  MINING,  MINERALOGY,  AND  METALLURGY. 

Mi.vino. 

The  rapidity  with  which  our  blast  furnaces  swallow  up  iron  ore  na- 
turally gives  rise  to  much  anxiety,  lest  the  supply  should  be  unequal 
to  the  demand. 

Nearly  eight  millions  of  tons  of  ore  are  required  to  meet  the  pre- 
sent necessities  of  manufacture.  Eagerly,  therefore,  are  the  native 
stores  of  iron  ore  sought  out,  and  this  eagerness  is  rewarded  by  many 
new  and  imj)ortant  discoveries. 

At  Bclsdale,  the  place  probably  which  was  once  worked  by  the 
Monks  of  Rivaulx  Abbey,  a large  deposit  of  iron  ore  has  lx)en  dis- 
covered. It  had  been  traced  in  the  Howardian  Hills,  the  Derwent 
Valley,  and  near  Malton.  At  Oldstead,  near  Coiwold,  and  at  Keldy 
Castle,  near  Pickering,  an  excellent  ore  has  been  oj)oncd  upon.  We 
are  gradually  finding  the  links  which  form  the  chain  of  the  vast  de- 
posits of  ore  extending  from  Whitby,  with  some  brief  interruptions  due 
to  geological  changes,  through  Lincolnshire,  across  Northamptonshire 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  to  Oxfordshire. 

In  the  Western  counties,  a similar  activity  exists,  and  many  new 
discoveries  have  been  made.  We  are  receiving  some  considerable  im- 
portations of  iron  ore  from  Norway.  This  Norwegian  ore  is  of  a re- 
markable character,  lieiug,  indeed,  a titoniferous  iron  ore,  much  of  it 
containing  30  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid.  It  is  thought  that  this  ore 
will  be  of  great  value  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  an  English  com- 
pimy  is  formed  to  work  the  Norwegian  mine& 

A series  of  experiments  have  been  trietl  in  Dolcoath  Mine,  in  Corn- 
wall, on  the  use  of  gun-cotton  instead  of  gunpowder,  in  blasting  the 
rocks.  Baron  Lenk’s  gun-cotton,  as  preimred  by  M(*srs.  Prentice  and 
Co.,  was  used,  and  the  results  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory ; a 
larger  quantity  of  rock  being  displaced  with  a quantity  of  gun-cotton 
less  than  one-half  the  weight  of  gunpowder  required.  We  shall  re- 
port all  further  experiments  which  may  be  made. 

There  are  no  novelties  to  record  in  connection  with  British  mining. 
Nearly  all  our  Mineral  industries  arc,  at  present,  working  under  the 
preasure  due  to  the  low  prices  of  metal.  There  has  been,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent  there  still  continues,  a great  deal  of  unnatural  excite- 
ment in  connection  with  mining  speculations.  The  result  must  prove 
to  be,  in  every  way,  disastrous  for  the  actual  satisfactory  exploration  of 
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mineral  districts.  Gtamblin'g  transactions,  and  they  are  nothing  more, 
cannot  he  associated  healthfully  with  any  legitimate  industry. 

We  had  hoped  the  Mines  Commission  would  ere  this  have  made 
their  Eeix)rt  to  tho  House  of  Commons.  We  are  informed  that  this 
Report,  which  is  a most  voluminous  one,  will  he  published  during  the 
ensuing  month.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  recommendations  it  may 
give,  will  not  have  tho  advantage  of  that  consideration,  dxiring  this 
Session  of  Parliament,  which  so  important  a matter,  as  the  health  of 
our  mining  population,  demands.  Wo  hope  that  Lord  Kinnaird,  or 
some  of  tho  Members  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  who  are  on  this 
Commission,  will  embrace  an  early  opportunity  next  Session  of  pro- 
curing some  legislative  enactments  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
conditions  which  are  easily  remediable,  and  which  involve  the  loss  of 
life  and  tho  destruction  of  health  amongst  the  metalliferous  miners. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  H.  Curwen  Salmon  has  commenced  a 
series  of  papers  “ On  tho  Mines  and  Mining  Operations  of  Cornwall.”* 
No  man  can  treat  this  subject  mure  satisfactorily  than  Mr.  Salmon, 
some  of  whose  descriptions  of  our  large  and  important  mines  have  been 
very  valuable  contributions  to  this  class  of  literature.  At  the  Dudley 
Scientific  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  there  was  hold  a conference 
on  Practical  Mining.  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  read  on  that  occasion  a paper 
“ On  the  wasteful  methods  of  working  the  South  Staffordshire  coals,” 
and  called  attention  to  many  sources  of  loss  in  connection  with  tho 
system  persevered  in  by  tho  ground  Imilifis  of  that  district.  There 
was  some  angry  feeling  manifested ; but  there  is  every  reason  for 
hoping  that  much  good  will  result  from  this  conference,  and  that  the 
South  Staffordshire  coal  proprietors,  and  tho  colliers,  will  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Kettle  for  calling  attention  to  their  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Arundel  Rogers,  Barristor-at-Law,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  has 
supplied  a want  in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  Few  things  are  more 
objured  than  the  laws  relating  to  Mining  and  Minerals.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  endeavoured  to  give  in  a clear  and  comprehensive  manner  a state- 
ment of  tho  laws  of  mines  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.]'  Every 
one  being  connected  with  mining  explorations,  would  act  wisely  to 
possess  this  work. 

Having  a remote  connection  with  our  subject,  wo  may  direct  at- 
tention to  a singular  instance  which  has  been  brought  forward  to  prove 
tho  preservative  powers  of  tho  waters  of  old  mines.  M.  Morin  ex- 
hibited before  tlio  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  a piece  of  pine-wood, 
a portion  of  a wheel  which  has  been  fmmd  in  an  ancient  mine  in  Por- 
tugal. It  is  believed  to  bo  at  least  1,400  years  old,  and  is  now  in  a 
tolerably  complete  condition  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
This  preservation  is  due  without  doubt  to  the  influence  of  solutions  of 
sulphates  of  iron  and  of  copper  in  the  waters  of  this  abandoned  mine. 

• ■ The  Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine  : a Monthly  Review  of  Mining,  Quarry- 
ing, and  Metallurgy,' &e.  May,  18(14.  Simpkin  & Marshall,  Lonilon. 

t ‘The  Laws  of  Mines,  Minerals,  and  Quarries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
with  a Summary  of  the  Laws  of  Foreign  States,  and  practical  directions  for 
obtaining  Government  Grants  to  Work  Foreign  Mines.  By  Arundell  Rogers,  Esq. 
Ix>ndon  ; Stevens,  Sons,  & Haynes. 
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The  writer  of  this  notice  has  in  his  {msscssion  a piece  of  timber, 
believo<l  to  be  oak,  which  was  found  in  PontjMjan  mine,  Normandy, 
where  it  had  no  doubt  lain  from  the  period  when  the  Komans  worked 
the  mine.  It  is  intensely  black,  but  as  st)lid  ns  it  ever  was. 

At  the  “ Stream  Works  ” for  tin  at  C 'amon  and  at  Pentnam,  in  Corn- 
wall, seventy  feet  below  the  present  surface,  oak  shovels  have  been 
discovered  which  were  probably  used  by  the  British  miners  who  sup- 
plied the  T3rrian  merchants  with  tin.  Similar  implements  have  been 
found  in  the  ancient  mines  of  Dartmoor,  and  in  the  Itoman  mines  of 
Cardiganshire.  Those  instances  sufficiently  prove  the  preservative 
powers  of  the  sulphates  of  the  metals. 

Minebaloov. 

An  interesting  examination  of  some  minerals  of  the  chlorite  group 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  John  B.  Pearse.*  The  diversities  of  colour 
among  the  varieties  of  the  mineral  s|X!cies  are  in  man}'  cases  still  un- 
oiplainc*!.  The  Kiimmereritc  from  Lancaster  coimty,  Penn.,  for  ex- 
ample, is  of  throe  kinds,  one  coloured  pure  green,  a second  rod  and 
green,  while  the  third  is  pure  red.  Mr.  Pearso’s  investigations  were 
to  determine  the  cause  of  this  variation.  We  cannot  transfer  to  oiir 
pages  all  the  results  obtained  and  the  discussion  on  them  ; these  must 
be  sought  in  the  original  paper.  The  chief  conclusion  is,  that  “ the 
cause  of  the  difference  of  colour  is  unanswcro<l  by  analysis.  It  is 
possibly  duo  to  molecular  arrangement.” 

The  name  of  Grastile  is  proposed  for  the  new  green  variety,  and 
Grastite  and  Kamraororite  may  bo  supposed  to  be  formed  thus  : — 


Grastite — 1 atom  of  kaolin. 

Kummercrite— 1 

atom  of  kaolin. 

2 „ olivine. 

3 

„ olivine. 

5 „ brucite. 

1 

„ serpentine. 

5 

« brucite. 

Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  commences  in  ‘ Silliman’s  Journal  ’ his  “ Con- 
tributions to  Lithology.”f  No  one  has  ctintributcd  more  to  tho 
Chemistry  of  Bock-formations  than  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt ; wo  may  there- 
fore regard  those  pajxjrs  as  valuable  aids  to  our  knowledge.  Bc- 
ferring  especially  to  the  formation  of  granite,  and  to  Mr.  Sorby’s  dis- 
covery of  fluid  cavities  in  tho  quartz  crystals, — one  of  the  constituents 
of  that  rock, — Mr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  the  following  remarks,  which  from 
their  high  interest  wo  think  espcciaUy  deserving  of  note  : — 

“The  admirable  investigations  of  Sorby  on  the  microscopic  structure 
of  crystals,  have  demonstrated  that  water  has  intervened  in  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  almost  all  Plutonic  rocks.  He  has  sljown  that  quartz,  both  of  granite 
and  of  crystalline  schists,  contains  great  numbers  of  small  cavities  iiartially 
filled  with  water,  or  with  concentrated  aijueous  solutions  of  chlorides, 
sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sometimes  with  free 
chlorhydric  acid.  . , . As  these  fluid-cavities  enclosed  the  liquid  at 

an  elevated  temperature,  its  subsequent  cooling  has  produced  a partial 

Tho  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.'  (Silliman.)  Vol.  xixvii.  No. 
110,  March,  18M. 

t ‘ The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.'  (Silliman.)  Vol.  xxxvii.  No. 
110,  March,  1864. 
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vacuum,  which  is  agaiu  filled  on  heating  the  crystal ; so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  crystals  at  the  time  of  their  formation  may  be  approximately 
determined.”  . . . Mr.  Sorby  has  determined  this  temperature,  and 

“ represents  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  the  consolidation  could  have 
taken  place,  which  varies  from  340“  C.  to  380“  C.  in  the  Vesiivian  minerals, 
and  356“  in  the  quartz  of  the  trachyte  of  Pouza ; to  the  mean  of  216“  in 
the  Cornish  granites,  to  99“  in  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  even 
descends  to  89°  in  some  parts  of  the  granite  of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Sorby  has 
calculated  the  pressure  in  feet,  of  rock,  which  would  be  required  to  com- 
press the  liquid  so  much  that  it  would  just  till  the  cavities  at  360“C.  The 
numbers  thus  obtained  will  therefore  represent  the  actual  pro.-<8ui‘e,  pro- 
vided the  rock  was  in  each  case  consolidated  at  that  temperature.  It 
would  thus  apiiear  that  the  trachyte  of  Pouza  was  sohdified  near  the  sur- 
face, or  beneatn  a pressure  of  only  4,000  feet  of  rock  ; while  for  the  Aber- 
deen granite  the  pressure  was  erjual  to  not  less  than  78,000  feet,  and  for 
the  mean  of  the  Highland  granites  76,000.  The  Cornish  granites  vary 
from  32,400  to  63,000,  and  give,  as  a mean,  50,000  feet  of  pressure.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Sorby  remarks  that,  from  Mr.  Robert  Hunts  obseiwa- 
tions  on  the  mean  increase  of  temjieruture  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  a 
heat  of  360“  C.  would  be  attained  at  a depth  of  53,500  feet.” 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Fairbaim, 
in  Dokinfiold  Colliery,  should  bo  named.  In  a lecture  on  “ Natural 
Laws  ”•  recently  delivered  by  that  gentleman,  the  results  are  thus 
given.  It  should  be  stated  that  Dukinfield  is  above  2,100  feet,  or 
upwards  of  350  fathoms  in  depth.  “ The  amount  of  increase  indi- 
cated in  these  experiments  is,  from  61°  to  57°  40',  from  20  to  693  feet 
below  the  surface,  or  1°  in  99  feet ; but,  if  we  state  the  results  which 
are  more  rchablo,  namely,  those  between  693  and  2,055  feet,  we  have 
an  increase  of  temperature  from  57°  40'  to  75“  30',  or  a mean  increase 
of  1°  in  7G’8  feet.  This  rate  of  increase  is  not  widely  different  from 
that  obtained  by  other  authorities,  such  as  Walfeoden  and  Arogo,  who 
found  an  increase  of  1°  in  59  feet.  Uthcr  e.\pcriments  have  given  an 
increase  of  1“  in  71  feet.”  Dr.  Fairbaim,  with  Dr.  Joule,  made  an 
extensive  scries  of  experiments  to  ascertain  at  what  depth  beneath  tho 
surface  of  the  earth  the  rocks  would  become  fluid  with  this  increase  of 
temperature.  “ If,”  says  Dr.  Fairbaim,  “ we  assume  the  rate  of  in- 
crease to  be  continued  to  a depth  of  nearly  3 miles,  we  arrive  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  ; at  39  miles  we  attain  an  amount  of  heat 
equivalent  to  3,000°,  which  would  melt  the  hardest  rocks.”  The  ex- 
periments to  which  wo  have  referred  were  specially  to  determine  if  the 
melting  point  of  bodies  was  influenced  by  pressure — the  result  >vas. 
“ an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  fusion  proportional  to  the  pressure  lo 
which  the  fused  mass  was  subjected.'’  “ All  these  conditions  tend  to 
increase  the  solid  thickness  of  the  earth’s  emst,  and  we  may  venture  to 
state  that  at  a depth  of  100  miles  wo  should  find  a pressure  equal  to 
1,200,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  600  tons  on  the  square  inch.”  The  ratio  of 
increase  in  tho  temperature  of  fusion  being  1°  for  every  600  lbs.  pres- 
sure ; therefore,  taking  2,000°  F.  as  the  temperature  of  fusion  at  tho 

* Two  Lectures  on  Iron  and  its  Applications,  Ac.,  and  on  Natural  Laws, 
delivered  to  tlie  memlM'rs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosupliical  Society,  Newcastlo-on- 
Tyne,  by  William  Fairbaim,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S. 
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Btirfoco  of  tho  earth,  a temperature  of  4,G00“  would  be  required  at  the 
depth  of  100  miles.  “ Helming  from  those  facts,  wo  came  to  tho  con- 
clusion that  tho  earth’s  nucleus,  under  the  enormous  prt>ssuro  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  may  nut  be  fluid  but  solid,  or  probably  in  a semi-fluid 
state." 

In  the  Swinoy  Lectures  on  Geology,  recently  delivered  by  Dr. 
Percy  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,*  the  lectm-er 
states,  that  there  are  many  difficulties  which  have  always  stood  in  the 
way  of  receiving  tho  hypothesis  that  granite  is  an  igneous  rock, 
“ difficulties  ” known,  at  aU  events,  to  those  who  have  been  accustonuxl 
to  make  experiments  on  tho  fusion  of  minerals  at  high  tcm]>craturc8. 
This  is  especially  seen  by  examining  tho  condition  of  quartz ; it  is 
always  found  in  tho  crystalline  condition,  and  has  invariably  a 8{>e- 
cific  gravity  of  2’6.  There  is  not  a single  instance  known  to  tlie  con- 
trary. Hence  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  tho  quartz  never  could 
have  been  fused,  for  the  moment  silica  is  fusi'd,  no  matter  in  what 
condition  it  was  previously,  a peculiar  glass-like  colloidal  moss  is  pro- 
duced, having  a specific  gravity,  which  never  exceeds  2-3.  Therefore, 
there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  granite  could  never  have  been 
formed  midcr  tho  condition  of  a high  temperature. 

Rammelsl)crg  has  recently  presented  to  tho  Physico-Mathcmatical 
class  of  tho  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  a memoir  ujmn  tho  combi- 
nations of  tho  oxide  of  lead  and  titanic  acid  which  are  found  native. 

Some  very  fine  examples  of  tho  mineral  vanudinito  had  been  ob- 
tained from  Windiskappel,  in  Carinthia. 

We  find  an  extensive  examination  of  tho  vanadium  minerals 
has  been  made  by  Czudnowicz.|  He  shows  that  the  determination  of 
vanodic  acid  in  the  rhomb  ic  ranadinite  from  Carinthia  is  incorrect,  and 
the  conclusions  that  tho  mineral  was  a simple  vanadate  of  lead  is  not 
justified.  His  analyses  show  it  to  be  a ter-bosic  vanadate  of  lead  and 
zinc.^ 

In  tho  granite  of  the  Island  of  Elba,  associated  with  beryl,  tour- 
maline, and  quartz,  two  substances  were  fmmd  long  since,  to  which 
tho  names  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were  given.  These  minerals  were 
described  by  Breithaupt.  and  subsequently  examined  by  Plattner.  On 
tho  authority  of  this  analysis  Gmelin  says,  “ Pollux  ap|x3urs  to  contain 
a larger  quantity  of  alkali  than  any  other  known  silicate  mineral.”  It 
has  now  been  more  closely  examined  by  M.  Felix  Pisani,  and  the 
results  obtained  by  this  chemist  have  been  communicated  by  Henri 
Sainto  Claire  DeviUo  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  Tho 
analyses  of  Plattner  and  Pisani  agree  very  nearly  as  for  os  the  silica 
and  alumina  are  concerned.  In  place,  however,  of  tho  potash  and 

• These  lectures  have  been  most  satisfactorily  reported  in  the  ‘Chemical 
News.’ 

+ ‘ Poggendorfi" s Annalen,"  vol.  cxx. 

» ‘ Keviie  Uiiivcrsclle  dcs  Mines,  de  la  MetuUnrgic,  des  Travaui  Publics,  des 
Sciences  et  des  Arts— appliqnes  h ITndustrie,’  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Ch.  de 
Cuvper.  This  jounml  contains  several  valuable  pais  rson  miniTalogy,  metallurgy, 
anil  mining,  with  notices  of  the  allied  science  geology,  and  of  the  applications  of 
science  to  niunufactiire.  We  shall,  from  tinuj  b)  time,  avail  ourselves  of  the  useful 
matter  which  this  joumed  may  communicate. 
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soda  of  the  former,  M.  Pisani  has  given  oxide  of  ccesium,  which  metal 
was  mistaken  for  the  alkalies  by  Flattnor.  This  is  the  first  mineral 
discovered  with  a known  base  of  the  now  metal  casinm. 

M.  Pisani  has  also  discovered  casium  iii  the  rose  Icpidolitho  or 
lithia  mica  of  Elba,  and  with  it  a considerable  quantity  of  tho  metal 
rubidinm.* 

Sources  from  which  the  now  metal  thallium  —which  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Crookes — may  be  obtained,  are  increasing  upon  us.  Mr.  Emer- 
son Ileynolds  informs  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland  of  the 
existence  of  a thalliferous  pyrites  in  liullydehob,  county  Cork ; and 
M.  Schrotter  announces  to  tho  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  TViino 
the  presence  of  this  metal  in  the  lepidolithe  of  Moravia  (a  lithia  mica) 
and  in  the  mica  of  Linnwald,  Bohemia. 

‘ A Popular  and  Pnictical  Exposition  of  the  Minerals  and  Geology 
of  Canada’  has  j been  published  by  Professor  Chapman.  This  volimie 
gives  a popular,  yet  full  sketch  of  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Maskelyno  communicates  { the  discovery  of  a now 
mineral  from  Cornwall,  “ prismatic,  in  cryshdline  form,  and  consisting 
probably  of  a basic  sulphate  of  copper,  insoluble  in  water.  It  occurs 
in  minute  but  brilliant  crystals,  and  in  fine  masses  of  the  richest  blue 
colour ; it  forms  a thick  incrustation  upon  a tender  killas.” 

The  phenomenon  of  asterism  in  natural  crystals  will  be  familiar 
to  must  persons ; it  is  nut  so  generally  known  that  this  may  be  pro- 
duced artificially.  Uoso  showed  long  since  that  tho  star  of  mica 
could  be  produced  upon  isinglass  by  impressing  the  mica  on  it.  G. 
A.  Griiel  § gives  a very  simple  method  for  producing  asterism  ; a piece 
of  glass  is  cut  into  a triangular  figure,  and  then  rubbed  backwards 
and  forwards  a few  times  on  a sheet  of  fine  emery  paper,  each  of  tlte 
throe  sides  being  successively  guided  against  a metal  rule,  which,  at 
the  same  time  being  pressed  on  the  emery  paper,  keeps  it  in  position. 

We  have  foimd  that  wo  may  obtain  glasses  exhibiting  any  number 
of  radial  lines  by  fixing  the  glass  on  a Lathe.  The  lathe  enables  us  to 
produce  a figure  with  any  number  of  sides,  and  tbo  application  of  tho 
emery  paper  or  a fine  file,  parallel  to  each  side,  is  carried  out  without 
difficulty. 

A lignite  of  superior  quality  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Punjaub.  This  discovery  has  boon  mode  about  150  miles  north  of 
Lahore,  upon  tho  borders  of  Jholum,  a little  to  the  west  of  the  road 
to  Peshawur,  nearly  on  tho  line  of  the  railway  projected  by  Mr. 
Andrews  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur.  It  has  bron  analysed  for  the 
Bailway  Company,  and  it  is  said  to  be  fur  use  in  locomotive  engines 
superior  to  the  cool  fo\md  in  Bengal.  This  lignite  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily exciting  considerable  interest,  for  if  it  exists  in  large  quantity, 
which  is  said  to  bo  the  case,  it  will  materially  facilitate  tlio  extension 
of  tho  railway  system  in  tlio  Punjaub. 

• I.’IiiBtitiit,  and  Ia  s Mniides. 

t By  E.  J.  Clmpnmii,  I’li.U.,  Prof.  TTniversity  Collogo,  Toronto.  Toronto,  18G4, 

t ‘Philosophical  Magazine,'  No.  1S2,  April,  1864. 

§ ‘ Poggundorff  s Annaleii,'  vol.  cxvii.  p.  635. 
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Metallcrot. 

Various  attcmps  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  obtain  mal- 
leable iron  or  steel  directly  from  the  blast  furnace.  A few  only  of 
these  experiments  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  successful.  At  the 
present  time  arrangciueuts  on  a very  large  scale  are  being  made  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  Barrow  Hematite  Iron  Works  of 
Messrs.  Schneider  and  Hunnay,  to  receive  the  cast-iron  directly  from 
the  blast  furnaces  into  the  “ converters  ” of  the  Besstuner  process,  and 
thus  produce  steel  without  allowing  the  melted  mass  to  cool.  On  the 
Continent  this  is  adoj)ted  in  many  of  the  lai-ger  iron-producing  esta- 
blishments, and  we  hear  of  several  works  about  to  bo  erected  in  this 
country,  by  which,  without  doubt,  steel  wiU  be  produced  at  a cost  but 
a little  exceeding  that  of  cast-iron. 

M.  Lamy  has  been  carefully  studying  the  conditions  of  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  blast  furnace.  He  notices  a loss  sustained  from  the  cast- 
iron  meeting  witli  an  oxidizing  heat  and  atmosphere  in  the  hearth, 
causing  part  of  it  to  pass  into  slag.  Again,  in  refining,  the  iron  is 
fused  imder  an  oxidizing  flame,  by  which  about  10%  is  scorified.  In 
puddling,  the  process  is  carried  on  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  with  a 
further  loss.  M.  Lamy  estimates  the  total  loss  in  converting  pig-iron 
into  wrought-iron  as  not  less  than  from  15%  to  20%.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  combine  the  throe  ojKjrations  in  one,  or  rather,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  carry  out  the  three  operations  consecutively  in  the 
same  fumivco.  The  apparatus  proinised  consists  of  two  distinct  pai-ts ; 
one  placed  above  the  other.  The  upi>er  furnace  is  the  blast  funiaco 
in  which  the  iron  is  smelted  from  its  ores  ; tliis  part  differs  from  the 
ordinary  blast  furnace  in  the  body  and  boshes  being  formed  of  distinct 
tnmeated  cones — connected  by  their  bases-  but  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  opening,  which  the  inventor  calls  the  pyrole.  The  twyers 
ore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boshes,  and  the  blast  is  directed  donn- 
wards.  Thu  hearth  is  formed  of  a slightly  inclined  plane,  which  leads 
to  the  lower  apparatus.  This  is  essentially  a turbine  of  wrought-iron 
attached  to,  and  moved  by,  an  axle  protected  by  solid  masonry  ; this 
works  on  a platform  furnishc'd  adth  several  ranges  of  perpendicular 
knives,  which  arc  for  dividing  the  metal  driven  out  by  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  turbine.  On  each  side  are  two  fireplaces,  arranged  so  as 
not  to  give  off  oxidizing  gases. 

When  the  furnace  is  charged,  the  blast  is  turned  on  by  the  upper 
twyers,  and  thus  a high  temperature  is  produced  in  the  boshes.  The 
oxidizing  atmosphere  is  changed  into  a reducing  one  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid.  The  iron  ores,  therefore, 
in  descending,  only  meet  with  reducing  gases,  and  the  product 
perfectly  liquified  flows  along  the  inclined  plane  to  the  crucible,  and 
may,  if  the  object  is  to  get  cast-iron,  be  tapped  in  the  usual  manner. 
When  wrought-iron  is  to  be  made,  the  melted  cast-iron  is  directed  on 
the  Centro  of  the  turbine,  which  is  in  motion,  and  air  and  su{>erhoated 
steam  are  turned  through  twyers  fixed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace. 

The  cast-iron  is  divided  by  the  centrifugal  motion,  and  is  brought 
into  contact  with  on  oxidizing  atmosphere,  the  air  acts  on  the  carbon 
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and  silicon,  and,  it  is  said,  the  streom  on  the  phosphorus  und  sulphur, 
so  that  refined  iron  is  produced  very  rapidly. 

In  the  third  stage  of  the  process,  the  carbon  of  the  cast-iron  acts 
on  the  bed,  which  is  composed  of  rich  slags  and  sheets  of  wrought- 
iron,  and  after  “ rabbling,”  the  puddled  ball  is  ready  for  shingling. 
When  it  is  requiied  to  make  steel,  the  coverings  of  the  sole  (rich 
slags,  &c.)  are  omitted — the  rotation  of  the  turbine  is aecelenited,  and 
the  blast  in  the  tvvyers  increased. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  experiments,  on  a large  scale,  having 
been  tried,  excejit  by  M.  Laniy  himself,  but  there  is  so  much  ingenuity 
in  the  arrangements,  and  esich  stage  of  the  process  has  been  so  care- 
fully studied  that,  except  there  are  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way, 
it  appears  to  promise  a successful  issue,  and  much  economy. 

The  most  severe  labour  to  which  man  is  subjected  is,  tlint  of 
puddling  iron  — the  process  by  which  pig-iron  is  couvertt’d  into  malle- 
able iron.  The  “ puddler  ’’  lias  to  manipulate  balls  of  iron,  weighing 
from  2 cwt.  to  3 cwt.,  in  front  of  an  intense  ly  heated  reverberatory 
furnace.  Many  schemes  have  been  devised  for  performing  this  oper- 
ation by  machinery,  but  hitherto  it  does  not  ap])ear  that  any  of  them 
have  been  successful.  In  1861  a patent  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tooth.  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  “Metallurgy,”  notices  the  fact,  but  ho 
gives  no  indication  of  the  character  of  the  machinery  employed,  or  of 
the  results  of  its  application.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  it 
did  not  answer  tlio  desired  end.  Mr.  James  Nasmyth  sought  to 
fiicilitate  the  process  of  puddling,  by  the  introduction  of  steam  “ to 
mechanically  agitato  the  molton  iron,  and  thereby  keep  exposing  fresh 
surfaces  of  the  iron  to  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  atmo- 
sphere passing  through  the  furnace.”  This  process  has  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  successfully  applied  in  any  of  our  iron  works. 

The  latest  attempt  to  apply  machinery  f<jr  puddling  iron  is,  that  of 
Mr.  John  Griffiths.  This  apjdication  is  more  promising  than  any 
which  have  preceded  it,  and  is  now,  we  are  told,  on  trial  in  several 
works. 

The  paddling  process  consists  in  stirring  the  melted  cast-iron  on 
the  bed  of  a reverberatory  furnace,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of 
the  air.  This  is  usually  performed  by  means  of  a stirring  tool,  called 
a rabble,  by  which  the  workman  stirs  the  melted  iron.  Mr.  Griffiths, 
by  means  of  machinery,  gives  nearly  the  same  motion  to  a rabble  os  is 
given  to  it  by  the  puddler,  and  the  puddling  is  effected  without  manual 
labour,  or  nearly  so. 

The  construction  of  the  machinery  will  bo  easily  understood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  woodcuts  (pages  494  and  495). 
a a are  two  cross  bars  fix^  on  the  furnace  b,  on  which  rests  a circuit 
bed-plate  c,  above  which  is  another  circular  plate  d,  which  has  a 
rcciprocatory  motion  through  about  a quadrant.  This  upper  plate  d 
is  supported  on  the  l>ed-plate  e,  by  spheres  or  balls  e,  which  move  in 
a groove.  A vertical  shaft  /,  working  in  the  bearing  g,  in  the  bed- 
plate, passes  through  and  works  loosely  in  the  movable  plate  d. 
This  shaft  below  the  bed-plate  c carries  a bevil-toothed  w heel  i,  which 
gears  with  another  bevil-toothed  wheel  It,  on  the  horizontal  shaft  I, 
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from  which  the  several  motions  of  the  machine  are  derived.  Kotaiy 
motion  is  communicated  to  this  shaft  by  a chain  or  band  from  a prime 
mover,  passing  over  the  loose  clutch  pulley  m,  near  which  is  a fixed 
clutch  n,  capable  of  sliding  on  a feather  on  the  shaft,  and  by  means  of 
the  forked  lover  o,  and  rod  p,  it  can  bo  thrown  into  and  out  of  gear 
writh  m,  and  motion  communicated  to  the  horizontal  shaft,  or  arrested. 
To  the  movable  plate  d is  fixed  a jib  ff,  which  projects  18  inches 
beyond  the  furnace  door,  to  this  by  a socket-joint  «,  is  suspended  a 
hanger  r,  which  moves  both  longitudinally  and  transversily.  Tho 
lower  end  of  this  banger  is  mode  into  two  forks  i,  u,  one  on  each  side, 
into  one  or  other  of  which  forks  the  pndtUing  tool  or  “ rabble  ” v,  can 
be  jointed  by  the  axis  w.  This  description,  with  tho  woodcuts,  will 
enable  tho  reader  to  understand  the  principle  of  this  invention,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  impart  to  the  puddling  tool  a backward  and  for- 
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ward  motion  in  combination  with  a reciprocatory  motion  of  partial 
rotation.  It  would  be  todious  to  describe  minutely  those  parts, 
through  tho  agency  of  which  these  motions  are  obtained.  To  the 
mechanic  those  parts  of  tho  machine  marked  with  numerals  from  1 to 
11,  will  sufficiently  explain  themselves,  and  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  tho  detail  of  gearing  machinery,  a brief  description 
would  not  be  intelligible.  The  end  to  be  attained  in  a machine  for 
puddling  is  to  communicate  to  the  “ rabble,”  or  puddling  tool,  every 
motion  which  can  be  given  to  it  by  a man.  Mr.  Griffiths  has  certainly 
devised  a machine  which  gives  most  of  them.  It  wUl  bo  understood 
that  by  the  combined  motions  tlie  puddling  tool  is  made  to  travel  up 
and  down,  and  across  the  furnace.  The  main  question  is,  whether 
this  or  any  other  machine  can  substitute  those  motions  which  are 
dependent  upon  tho  trained  skill  of  an  experienced  puddler,  and  on 
which  depends  the  production  of  good  or  bad  iron. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  oxidation,  and  to  refine  tho 
iron,  Mr.  Griffiths  substitutes,  at  the  proper  times  during  tho  process,  a 
hollow  rabble,  or  puddling  tool.  The  object  of  this  being  to  convey 
air,  either  hot  or  cold,  to  the  iron,  this  blast  being  supplied  to  the 
hollow  tool  by  a flexible  tube  capable  of  ready  attachment  to,  and 
detachment  from,  the  tool. 

Id  the  Annale*  des  Mines  in  1862,*  MM.  Dumeny  and  Lemut 
described  a mechanical  puddlcr  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  Clos- 
Morticr  Forg(  s.  Haute  Slanic.  Even  then  the  inventors  conceived 
they  had  obtained  an  imjffovcment  in  the  quality  of  the  products,  an 
economy  in  tho  consumption  of  materials,  and  a diminution  in  the 
labour  of  the  puddler.  In  a recent  numlK-rl  of  the  same  journal,  M. 
Lemut  informs  us  that  the  result  of  working  at  seven  furnaces  fitted  with 
tho  mechanical  puddler  is  so  satisfactory,  that  there  is  no  hesitation 
felt  in  applying  them  without  further  modification  to  all  the  other 
furnaces.  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country,  it  is  very 
important  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  exjierience  of  two  years’  prac- 
tice in  largo  and  well-conducted  forges.  M.  Lemut  gives  the  following 
summary  : — 

The  consumption  of  fuel  for  each  ton  of  malleable  iron  made  is 
considerably  reduced. 

Economy  is  effected  in  the  general  expenses,  as  the  work  is  acceler- 
ated, and  the  production  of  each  furnace  increased. 

The  “ underhand  ” is  dispensed  with,  and  the  labour  of  the 
puddlcr  is  diminished. 

But,  he  says,  the  improvement  in  tho  quality  of  the  iron  is  the 
most  important  result  of  mechaniial  puddling.  Grey  pig-iron  made 
with  coke,  which  was  difficult  to  refine  under  the  action  of  three  or 
four  hetivy  rabbles,  “ came  to  nature  ” in  a very  short  time  with  the 
addition  of  cinders,  and  jiroducetl  iron  of  a superior  quality. 

It  may  bo  incidentally  noticed  that,  on  the  Continent,  considerable 
attention  has  lately  been  given  to  tho  construction  of  the  blast  furnace. 
In  1859,  Mr.  Alger,  an  American  ironmaster,  formed  a company  for 
introducing  a new  form  of  furnace,  tho  hearth  being  an  elongated 
ellipse.  Although  some  exjHiriments  made  appeared  to  indicate  a 
favourable  result,  this  furnace  has  not  been,  in  this  country,  adopted. 
A Russian  mining  engineer.  General  Wladimir  Itachette,  show^  at 
our  Exhibition  of  1862,  a model  of  his  new  blast  furnace.  This  did  not 
excite  much  attention  in  this  country,  but  in  Russia  and  in  Germany 
some  of  Rachette’s  furnaces  have  been  constructed,  and  the  results  are 
said  to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Like  Alger’s  furnace,  Rachette’s 
hivs  a hearth  of  a nai’row  and  elongated  section.  A good  accoimt  of 
this  furnace  and  its  ajiphcations  h;is  been  given  by  lir.  L.  Beck,  of 
the  Jletallurgical  Laboratory,  Royal  School  of  Mincs.J 

M.  Eugene  Peligot  has  recently  brought  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  Paris,  the  result  of  his  experimental  researches  on  the 
alloys  of  zinc  and  silver,  and  of  silver  and  copper.  These  examina- 

* ■ Anniiies  dcs  Mines.’  Gth  series,  tome  ii.  18G2. 

t * .\nnales  des  Mines,’  titti  series,  tome  iv.  lSt>4. 

J ■ Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine,’  April,  18t!4. 
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tions  have  been  mode  with  a view  to  some  alterations  in  the  French 
coinage  system.  An  alloy  prepared  with  835  parts  of  silver,  93  parts 
of  copper,  and  72  of  zinc,  presents  many  advantages.  The  fact  that 
this  alloy  is  obtained  by  adding  77  grammes  of  zinc  to  each  kilo- 
gramme of  the  existing  money,  is  considered  a strong  recommendation. 
All  the  alloys  of  silver  with  zinc  are  found  to  bo  perfectly  homoge- 
neous, and  for  coining  possesses  all  the  advantages  which  belong  to 
the  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  giving  a metal,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
fine  white  colour. 

An  alloy  of  850  ports  of  silver,  with  150  parts  of  zinc,  is  said,  from 
its  fine  colour,  to  be  well  fitted  for  bijouterie.* 


IX.  PHYSICS. 

Light. — Since  our  last  Chronicles  of  the  progress  of  optical  science, 
many  interesting  researches  have  been  made,  foremost  of  which  should 
be  mentioned  the  striking  discovery  by  MM.  Pluckcr  and  Hittorf, 
that  certain  bodies,  such  as  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  give  two  very 
ditferent  spectra,  according  to  the  teiujicrature  to  which  the  incan- 
descent vapour  is  submitted.  To  show  this,  they  pass  through  the 
tubes  (containing  the  gas  or  vapour  in  a highly  rarefied  state)  the 
ordinary  current  of  an  induction  coil ; in  this  manner  they  obtain  what 
is  named  the  first  spectrum,  formed  of  large  bands  more  or  less  regular, 
and  often  presenting  the  appearance  of  channelled  spaces  cut  out  by 
black  rays.  This  corresponds  to  the  lowest  temperature.  By  inter- 
posing a Leyden  jar,  and  varying  the  surface  of  this  jar,  the  calorific 
action  is  likewise  varied ; in  this  manner,  by  gradually  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  gaseous  body,  they  find  that  at  a certain  point  an 
essential  modificutiou  takes  place  in  its  molecular  constitution,  and 
another  and  entirely  different  spectrum  suddenly  takes  the  place  of 
the  former  one.  This  second  spcctnun,  corresponding  to  the  higher 
temperature,  is  generally  characterized  by  brilliant  rays  on  a more  or 
less  luminous  ground.  Sulphur  shows  in  a striking  manner  the  abrupt 
passage  from  one  sjieetrum  to  the  other.  Upon  gradually  increasing 
the  temperature,  the  first  sixjctrum  gets  brighter  and  brighter  ; when 
at  the  moment  it  attains  its  maximum  of  brilliancy,  it  suddenly  disap- 
ix«r8  and  gives  place  to  the  second  spectrum,  the  richest  in  brilliant 
rays  which  the  authors  had  ever  seen.  On  lowering  the  temperature, 
the  second  s])ectrum  disapjiears  equally  suddenly  and  gives  place  to 
the  first. 

Nitrogen  gives  three  spectra,  showing  three  different  molecular 
conditions.  Naming  these  according  to  the  general  character  of  the 
bands  they  show,  MM.  Plucker  and  Hittorf  consider  that  nitrogen  has 
two  distinct  first  sjKictni, — one  of  a yellow  colour,  corrcsjmndiug  to 
the  less  degree  of  incandescence,  and  the  other  of  a blue  colour,  corre- 

* ‘ IiC'8  Momius  Htvue  IlelKloinudiurc  ties  Sciences,’  tome  iv.  15  livniison. 

■ I.  Instilut,  Journal  Univenscl  tics  feicnecs.’ 
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Bponding  to  a higher  degree  of  incandescence.  The  second  spectnun 
is  produced  by  a very  much  more  intense  heat  than  that  required  to 
show  the  two  first  spectra.  Oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
liavo  only  one  spectrum. 

Mitscherlich  has  found  that  when  a drop  of  a solution  of  chloride 
of  biuium  mixed  witli  sal  ammoniac  is  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a 
spectroscope,  two  brilliant  green  rays,  having  no  connection  with  the 
barium  spectrum,  make  their  aiqKJBrancc.  Sometimes  these  two  green 
rays  arc  unaccompanied  by  the  barium  spectrum,  and  sometimes  they 
are  superimposed  upon  it.  He  also  finds  that  most  metallic  spectra 
are  modified  by  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  chloride  of  am- 
moniiun  vapour;  in  some  the  lines  entirely  disappear,  while  in  others 
new  lines  make  their  appearance.  He  explains  this  by  assuming  that 
in  the  one  case  the  s{>ectnun  is  that  of  the  metal  itself  whilst  in  the 
other  it  is  that  of  the  compound. 

The  spectrum  of  carbon  has  attracted  considerable  attention  lately. 
From  an  examination  of  the  spectra  produced  by  carbonic  oxide,  car- 
bonic acid,  sulphide  of  carbon,  cyanogen,  and  olefiant  gas,  either  ignited 
in  the  air  or  rendered  incandescent  by  the  spark  of  on  induction  coil. 
Dr.  Attficld  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  linos  which  were 
coimnon  to  all  of  these  compounds  were  due  to  carbon,  and  constituted 
the  spectrum  of  this  element.  M.  Morren,  in  examining  a candle 
flame,  finds  that  the  blue  portion  at  the  base  of  tlie  flame  “ is  the 
vapour  of  carbon  preserved  from  combustion,  but  kept  at  a very  high 
temperature  by  the  envelope  of  hydrogen.”  M.  Morren  leaves  us  in 
the  dark  as  to  how  the  carbon  gets  into  this  vaporous  state,  neither 
does  he  explain  how  it  is  that  the  low  temperature  of  the  blue  part  of 
the  candle  flame  is  hot  enough  to  keep  free  carbon  in  a state  of  vapour, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  the  highest  artificial  heat  yet  produced  is  in- 
sufficient to  cficct  this.  According  to  Dr.  Roscoc,  the  spectra  which 
these  various  forms  of  carbon  compounds  give  when  in  the  state  of 
incandescent  gas  are  not  quite  identical.  Thus,  the  so-callcd  carbon 
rays  obtained  with  the  flame  of  olefiant  gas  differ  from  those  ob- 
tained by  the  electric  discharge  through  a vacumn  of  the  same  gas ; 
whilst  a spiu-k  passing  through  a cyanogen  vacuum  produces  a spec- 
trum identical  with  that  of  the  olefiant  gns  flume,  and  the  spark 
through  a carbonic  oxide  vacuum  gives  a spectnun  coincident  with 
that  of  the  olefiant  gas  vacuum. 

A series  of  experiments  on  the  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  has 
been  miulc  by  Father  Seechi ; his  apparatus  consists  of  two  cylinders 
placed  one  within  I he  other,  the  space  betweem  the  two  being  filled 
with  water  at  a certain  temperature.  The  aperture  of  the  inner  cylin- 
der is  closed  at  one  end  by  a plate  of  glass,  and  the  other  is  partially 
closed  by  a diajihragm  with  an  aperture  ; a black  bnlb  thermometer  is 
placed  in  the  axis  of  the  inner  cylinder.  On  exposing  this  instrument 
to  the  sun,  it  was  found  that  the  same  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  black  bidb  thermometer  was  always  maintained,  whatever  was  the 
tcm])erature  of  the  water,  and  that  the  sun  at  mid-day  produced  no 
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grentcr  diflFerence  between  these  two  temperatures  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  although  in  the  latter  case  the  rays  have  to  travel  through 
about  twice  as  much  atmosphere.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
there  is  more  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
thxis  fully  bearing  out  the  observations  of  Professor  Tyndall  as  to  the 
power  of  the  vapour  of  water  to  intercept  the  sun’s  rays. 

A discussion  has  been  going  on  between  MM.  Van  Monkhoven 
and  Bcrtsch  on  the  possibility  of  constructing  a system  of  lenses 
which  will  augment  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays  without  changing 
their  paridlclism.  M.  Bcrtsch  has  proposed  an  arrangement  intended 
to  effect  this  ebject,  consisting  of  a convex  lens,  on  which  the  solar 
rays  fall,  forming  an  image  of  the  sun  in  its  focus  Between  the  lens 
and  focus,  however,  a small  concave  lens  is  interposed,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  convergent  rays,  after  passing  through  the  second 
lens,  emerge  parallel  and  concentrated.  A similar  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  having  a small  ceiivcx  lens  of  short  focus  placed  beyond 
the  focus  of  the  larger  lens.  M.  Van  Monkhoven  argues  that 
although  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  would  be  applicable  to  light  issu- 
ing from  a luminous  point  at  an  infinite  distance  off,  the  instrument 
is  inapplicable  to  sun-light,  because  this  body  has  a sensible  diameter  ; 
and  since  the  image  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  larger  lens  would  be 
necessarily  of  greater  diameter  than  that  formed  by  the  other  at  its 
focus,  no  condousatiou  can  possibly  take  place.  To  this  argument 
M.  Bcrtsch  replies,  that  he  has  mode  the  instrument,  and  it  does  an- 
swer; and  that  as  the  angles  of  the  pencils  of  rays  proceeding  from  the 
sun  never  exceed  half  a degree,  they  are  so  snudl  that  they  may  be 
neglected. 

Wo  have  already  * called  attention  to  some  researches  by  M.  G. 
Quincke,  on  the  optical  properties  of  the  metals,  ii^  which  he  showed 
that  their  refractive  indices  were  loss  than  luiity ; in  a second  memoir 
by  the  same  author  on  this  subject,  the  theory  is  followed  out  mathe- 
matically as  well  as  experimentally,  and  Bie  further  discovery  is 
announced  that  the  refractive  index  of  the  metals  is  dcjxindcnt  upon 
the  angle  of  incidence  and  increases  with  an  increasing  angle. 

When  a luminous  body  is  viewed  through  some  kinds  of  trans- 
parent minerals,  such  os  certain  varieties  of  mica,  rays  of  light  are 
seen  to  diverge  from  the  hmiinous  centre,  at  eejual  distances  apart. 
Tliis  appearance  has  received  the  name  of  asterism.  A method  of 
producing  asterism  artificially,  in  a manner  os  clear  and  perfect  as  is 
met  with  in  some  of  the  naturally-occurring  minerals,  has  lately  been 
published  by  M.  C.  A.  Griiel,]  of  Berlin.  A clear  piece  of  plate-glass 
is  cut  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  with  sides  measuring  H 
to  2 inches.  The  surface  of  this  triangle  is  then  rubbed  backwards 
and  forwards  a few  times  on  a sheet  of  tine  emery-paper  ; each  of  the 
three  sides  being  successively  guided  against  a metal  rule,  which  at 
the  same  time  being  pressed  on  the  emcry-]>a]>er,  keeps  it  in  position. 

* • (Juiirtcrly  .loiimal  of  Science,'  voi.  i.  p.  'M2. 

t ‘ I'liil.  Jliig,’  series  iv.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  100. 
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The  feeble  striping  of  the  glass  surface  thus  obtained  produces  accu- 
rately the  condition  of  a scries  of  lines  crossing  at  an  angle  of  60", 
which  is  fultilled  by  the  similarly  directed  edges  of  the  groups  of 
microscopic  crystals  observed  in  some  kinds  of  mica,  &c.  By  cutting 
the  glass  to  the  shape  of  any  other  regular  sided  figure,  and  rubbing 
it  with  emery-paper  in  directions  parallel  to  the  diticrcnt  sides,  an 
eight-,  ten-,  or  multi-fold  star  wiU  be  produced,  according  to  the 
angle  under  which  the  series  of  lines  cross.  These  are  best  observed 
by  holding  the  glass  near  the  eye,  and  looking  at  a fine  hole  in  a plate 
of  metal  behind  which  a ciuidlc-flame  is  placed. 

A new  analysis  of  Fraunhofer's  lino  D has  lately  been  communi- 
cated to  the  IJov’al  Society  by  Mr.  Gassiot.  The  spectroscope  with 
which  it  was  jKjrformed  was  mode  by  Browning,  and  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  magnificent  instrument  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
left  the  workshojw  of  that  optician.  The  train  consists  of  no  less 
than  eleven  bisulphide  of  carbon  prisms,  the  sides  of  which  are  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Cooke’s  method,  so  os  to  remedy  the  curvature  of 
the  ghiss-plate  from  the  hardening  of  the  glue.  On  examining  the 
double  line  D,  after  passing  through  this  train,  it  was  found  that  its 
two  components  were  separated  3'6",  and  that  there  was  a third  line 
exactly  equiilistant  between  them,  together  with  other  lines,  filling 
up  the  intermerliatc  space.  But  the  most  remarkable  circmnstanco 
was,  that  the  two  dark  linos  composing  the  double  line,  wore  them- 
selves each  sjilit  up  into  three  lines,  the  centre  one  being  the  thickest. 
It  is  intended  to  examine  other  parts  of  the  spectrum  with  this  appa- 
ratus, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  valuable  results  will  be  obtained 
from  such  an  extended  investigation. 

Si)cctrum  analysis  is  not  only  apjdicahle  to  the  detection  of 
metallic  dementia  By  a sliglit  modification  of  the  apparatus,  this 
jKJweiful  agent  may  be  applied  to  the  discrimination  of  a vast  nmnber 
of  organic  bodies ; hithoido,  however,  this  branch  of  the  subject  seems 
to  have  been  unaccountably  neglected.  Professor  Stokes  being  almost 
the  only  person  who  has  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  subject. 
One  of  the  most  recent  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  is  likely  to 
be  of  considcmblo  practical  imjxjrtance.  Ho  has  submitted  blood  to 
searching  sjxictrum  analysis,  both  before  and  after  treatment  writh  dif- 
ferent chemical  re-agents.  This  liquid  exhibits  two  well-marked  dark 
bands  in  the  yellow-  and  green.  These  were  first  noticed  by  Hoppe, 
and  are  eminently  chawcteristic  of  blood.  The  addition  of  an 
alkaline  solution  of  copjicr  to  this  fluid  still  shows  these  characteristic 
bands,  although  to  the  eye  the  colour  is  quite  changed.  On  adding, 
on  the  other  hand,  acetic  acid  to  a solution  of  blood,  the  colour  was 
very  slightly  changed,  but  the  bands  had  entirely  disappeared.  A 
comparison  of  these  bands  witli  those  given  by  some  iron  salts,  nega- 
tive the  supjKisition  that  the  colour  of  blood  is  due  to  a salt  of  iron, 
as  such,  even  had  we  no  other  means  of  deciding. 

In  a note  by  M.  Marignac,  on  silico-tungstic  acid,  he  describes  a 
remarkable  series  of  comiauinds,  most  of  their  properties,  however. 
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belonging  more  to  the  domain  of  chemistry  than  optics ; one  com- 
pound, the  sili CO- tungstate  of  soda,  is  likely  to  bo  of  great  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  fluid  j)risms,  inasmuch  as  a solution  can  be  obtained 
having  the  specific  gravity  of  3'05,  and  being  very  fluid,  but  on  which 
glass,  quartz,  and  most  stones  will  float.  If  its  refracting  imwers  are 
equal  to  its  density,  this  solution  will  be  invaluable  for  fluid  prisms. 
We  may  also  mention  that  a compound  of  thallium  with  the  elements 
of  alcohol,  ethylate  of  thallium,  has  also  been  projjosed  for  the  con- 
struction of  fluid  prisms.  It  is  a heavy,  oily  liquid,  of  about  the 
density  and  refracting  power  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  unlike  the 
latter  liquid,  non-volatile. 

A most  ingenious  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  illumi- 
nation of  theatres  has  just  been  carried  out  by  M.  Soubra.  The  foot- 
lights in  front  of  the  stage  of  a theatre  are  almost  invariably  organd 
burners,  surrounded  by  glass ; not  only  is  there  very  gieat  danger  of 
the  thin  dresses  worn  by  the  actresses  taking  fire,  but  the  pnslucts  of 
combustion  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  the  stage,  whilst  the  heated  air 
rising  from  them  just  across  tlic  line  of  sight  of  the  sj)cctntor8  in  the 
stalls,  renders  the  view  from  these  scats  less  pleasant  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  The  reason  why  the  flame  of  an  argand  biunicr,  or  any 
any  other  light,  points  upwards,  is  owing  to  the  heated  air  and  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  being  lighter  than  cold  air ; the  former,  therefore, 
rise  ujiwards,  and  cause  tlie  flame  to  rise  also.  If,  however,  a down- 
ward movement  could  be  impressed  ujam  the  heated  products  of 
combustion,  the  flame  would  equally  well  follow  the  same  direction, 
and  w'ould  continue  to  bum  downwards.  M.  Soubra,  therefore,  takes 
a wide  glass  pipe,  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U ; one  leg,  however, 
being  considerably  longer  than  the  other  one.  Just  inside  the 
shorter  leg  of  the  two,  an  argand  burner  is  inverted,  and  the  longer 
leg  of  the  tube  l)cing  heated  for  a short  time,  so  os  to  rarefy  the  air 
in  it,  and  cause  a downward  current  in  the  short  end,  the  argand 
btimer  is  lighted,  and  the  flame,  following  the  direction  of  the 
emrent  of  air  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  continues  to  bum  upside 
down  — the  current  once  established  being  sustained  by  the  heat  from 
the  inverted  flame.  The  advantages  from  this  new  arrangement  are 
os  follows : — The  sup|x>rts  of  the  glolies,  or  lamp-ghisses,  are  placed 
above  the  flame,  and  do  not  intercept  the  light ; the  reflectors  also  are 
in  no  danger  of  becoming  blackened  by  smoke,  and  they  collect  rays 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  air ; the  flame  has  a more  elevated 
tenqierature,  on  account  of  the  heat  being  concentrate<l  by  the  syj)hon, 
and  the  carbon  is  consc(iuently  rendered  more  incandescent ; the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  may  easily  lie  carried  away  through  the  longer  leg 
of  the  tulx!  into  a chimney,  instead  of  vitiating  the  air  of  the  a]>art- 
ments.  The  advantages  as  to  siifety,  &c.,  of  this  plan  are  so  obvious, 
that  no  time  should  lie  lost  in  intrtxlucing  this  method  of  illumination 
in  this  comitry.  It  is,  we  understand,  already  adojitcsl  in  France  with 
great  success. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  discoverctl  that  when  a continuous 
sjKjetrum  is  examined  by  covering  one-half  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
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with  a thin  transparent  plate,  so  as  to  modify  that  part  of  the  pencil 
of  rays  on  the  side  of  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum,  a number 
of  transverso  bands,  alternately  light  and  dark,  appear  to  traverse 
it.  Brewster  discovered  that  these  bonds  were  not  formed  when  the 
thin  plate  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  spectrum  corresponding  with 
the  red  rays.  It  has  since  been  discovered  that  these  bands  may  be 
produced  by  interposing  the  thin  plate  in  other  portions  of  the  path 
of  the  ray,  besides  putting  it  close  to  the  eye.  Baden  Powell,  and 
Stokes  have  since  studied  the  phenomena  both  cx|Xirimentally  and 
theoretically,  and  the  latter  physicist  found  that  the  effects  were  best 
produceil  by  the  partial  immersion  of  a transparent  plate  in  the  liquid 
of  a fluid  prism.  M.  Bernard  has  lately  studied  these  phenomena, 
and  has  arranged  his  apparatus  in  the  following  manner; — A ray  of 
solar  light  passing  through  a narrow  oriflee  falls  on  the  slit  of  a spec- 
trost!oj)o,  the  defringent  jdate  being  then  placed  between  the  aperture 
admitting  the  light  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  and  some  adjust- 
ments and  arrangements  are  made,  into  the  detail  of  which  we  need 
not  enter.  In  this  manner  M.  Berniud  is  cnablctl  to  obtain  a very 
luminous  siiectrum,  and  he  has  been  led  by  an  examination  of  the 
ptieuoineua  to  the  discovery,  that  through  them  he  is  enabled  to 
obtain  the  length  of  the  waves  of  any  desired  ray  of  light  or  spectrum 
line  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  by  the  ordinary  di&action 
mcth(Kl.  In  his  memoir  he  has  given  the  wave  lengths  of  the  seven 
principal  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  together  with  that  of  the  ray  A, 
which,  o\ving  to  its  faintness,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  doter- 
mined,  and  the  green  ray  of  thallium.  Their  values,  expressed  in 
millionths  of  a millimetre,  are — 

A = 760-6 
Tl  = 535-2  • 

The  diffi-ingent  plate  of  quartz  is  about  a millimetre  thick,  and  its 
thickness  can  be  determined  with  absolute  accuracy  with  the  sphero- 
meter  ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  between  A and  H there  are 
for  this  thickness  more  than  TOO  interference  bauds,  and  that  it  is 
ea.sy  to  estimate  to  the  tenth  of  a band,  it  is  seen  that  there  ore  more 
than  7,000  invariable  points  in  this  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
it  is  by  reference  to  these  that  M.  Bernard  proposes  to  classify  the 
rays  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  other  interesting  spectra.  For  this 
pm-pose  he  has  constructed  on  apparatus  which  acts  both  as  a spectro- 
scope and  a goniometer,  and  which  enables  the  observer  to  measure  to 
within  10",  the  indices,  a knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  calculate 
the  wave  lengths. 


Heat. — Some  important  results  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Berlin  Academy  by  M.  Hagen, -f  respecting  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heating  effect  produced  by 
the  sun’s  rays  on  entering  this  atmosphere  may  be  expressed  by  say- 

• Dr.  J.  Miillcr  (■  Quarterly  Jouriuil  of  Science,’  vol.  i.  p.  157)  finds  the  length 
of  the  wave  of  the  green  thallium  line  te  ho  5Df -g  millionths  of  a millimetre, 
t ‘Bliil.  Mag.,’  ser.  iv.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  478. 
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ing  that  a bundle  of  rays  having  a section  of  a square  inch,  would  in 
one  minute  raise  the  temperature  of  a cubic  inch  of  water  by  0'733  of  a 
degree  centigrade.  On  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  Pouillct,  it 
is  seen  that  the  latter  observer  found  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  to  be  one- 
eighth  less.  Pouillct,  however,  assumed  that  the  height  of  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  was , 'equal  to  the  80th  part  of  the  earth's  radius,  whilst 
M.  Hagen  finds  that  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  assuming  that  the 
layers  of  air  have  the  same  power  of  absorption,  is  only  equal  to  the 
173rd  part  of  the  earth’s  radius. 

In  his  remarkable  work  on  heat  considered  as  a mode  of  motion, 
Dr.  Tyndall  observed  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
balls  of  rifled  guns  would  not  show  signs  of  fusion.  M.  Schreeder 
remarks,  that,  by  having  a ball  constructed  of  zinc,  ho  thinks  it  would 
be  possible  to  estimate  the  omomit  of  heat  given  out  on  striking  the 
target.  Ho  finds  that  at  a temperature  above  boiling  water  zinc  be- 
comes granular,  and  that  if  the  heat  is  very  gradually  increased,  the 
metal  will,  without  losing  its  form,  assume  exactly  the  appearance  of 
zinc  that  has  been  molted.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  experiment  with 
this  metal  might  furnish  some  information,  but  the  determinations  of 
temperature  would  not  be  very  accurate,  and  it  would  probably  bo 
possible  to  discover  a more  certain  way  of  estimating  the  heat  given 
out  by  the  concussion  ; at  the  same  time  the  suggestion  is  useful  in 
the  absence  of  a better  measure  of  temperature  tmder  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment. 

Dr.  TyndaU  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  some  investi- 
gations on  the  non-luminous  heat-rays  of  the  spectrum  with  refcrcnco 
to  their  deportment  towards  certain  bodies  which  are  perfectly  opoquo 
to  light.  Ho  has  found  that  a solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon  entirely  intercepts  the  light  of  the  most  brilliant  flames,  whilst 
to  the  ultra  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  the  same  solution  is  perfectly 
diathermic.  If  a hollow  prism  is  filled  with  this  opaque  liquid  and 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  beam  &om  an  electric  lamp,  the  light-spec- 
trum will  be  completely  intercepted,  whilst  the  heat-spectrum  passes 
through,  and  can  be  examined  by  a thermo-electric  pile.  A liquid  of 
this  kind,  which  will  allow  physicists  to  sift  the  heat-rays  from  the 
light-rays,  will  bo  of  great  value  in  many  experiments  in  physical 
optics.  Indeed,  the  discoverer  is  not  the  jxjrson  to  allow  such  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  experiment  to  remain  idle  in  his  hands. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  heat  weakens  or  destroys  the  mag- 
netic force  in  permanent  magnets,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  very 
accurate  researches  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  M.  Mauritius 
has  lately  published*  some  results,  in  which  he  shows  that  when  a 
permanent  magnet  is  alternately  exposed  to  the  temperatures  100°  C. 
and  0"  C.,  the  magnetism  ultimately  becomes  sensibly  constant  on 
the  return  of  the  same  temperature.  It  is  now  found  that  when  the 
magnetism  at  0°  and  then  the  magnetism  at  100“  are  measured,  a dimi- 
nution takes  place  at  the  higher  temjKjrature  anil  a corresponding 
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increase  at  the  lower  temperature,  and  that  the  diminution  of  the  mag- 
netic force  from  0°  to  100"  is  proiwrtional  to  its  magnetism  at  0". 
With  regard  to  temporary  magnetism  induced  in  soft  iron,  cast-iron, 
and  steel  bars  by  means  of  an  electro-magnetic  coil,  it  was  found  that 
at  a bright  red  heat  none  of  the  bars  were  magnetic.  Approximate 
determinations  of  the  descending  tempemturo  at  which  magnetism 
begins  to  bo  manifested  gave  1,000".  With  the  steel  bar  the  increase 
of  magnetic  power  takes  place  at  first  very  rapidly,  then  for  a certain 
time  it  goes  on  slowly,  and  then  again  follows  a period  of  rapid 
augmentation.  With  the  cast-iron  biirs  the  second  period  of  rapid 
increase  is  also  observed,  but  in  a less  marked  degree  ; but  with  the 
wrought-iron  it  does  not  exist.  The  author  believes  he  may  con- 
clude from  his  exjKjriments  that  the  magnetic  projKjrtics  of  iron  are 
developed  suddenly  at  a determinate  tcmj>erature. 

Electiucitt. — A very  valuable  instrument  for  the  production  of  a 
constant  stream  of  electricity  has  been  for  some  months  past  exliibitcd 
in  the  scientific  circles  of  London.  It  is  an  cloctro-maguetic  induc- 
tion machine,  but  unlike  ordinary  machines  of  this  kind  the  streanj  is 
constant  in  one  direction,  and  it  can  Isi  produced  of  any  tension  or 
quantity  that  may  be  required.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
induced  electricity  for  telegraphy,  but  they  have  generally  failed  be- 
cause the  tension  of  the  current  is  too  great,  and  the  electricity  is  in 
impulses.  What  has  long  been  wonted  is  as  near  an  approach  to  a 
battery  current  as  possible,  and  of  any  required  tension  or  quantity 
without  multiplying  the  numl)er  of  battery  cells  used.  The  machine 
must  also  bo  perfectly  self-acting.  The  way  in  which  these  desiderata 
are  effected  in  the  machine  now  alluded  to  is  by  using  two  scries  of 
induction  coils,  which  ore  so  arranged  that  one  is  being  magnetized 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  magnetism  is  subsiding  in  the  other, 
BO  that  the  two  induced  impulses  may  Ikj  said  to  overlap  each  other ; 
and  though  these  are  in  opposite  directions,  the  spools  are  so  arranged 
that  in  the  general  induction  circuit  they  flow  in  the  same  direction, 
thus  making  a compound  impulse  of  longer  duration,  composed  of  the 
two  opposite  inductions.  Such  a compound  impulse  is  pnsluccd  from 
each  induction  coil,  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  commu- 
tator, they  are  all  turned  into  one  direction,  producing  a slightly  un- 
dulating but  continuous  flow.  The  machine  is  made  for  quantity,  the 
inner  coils  being  of  number  12  wire,  and  the  outer  of  number  18.  To 
an  electrician  the  very  name  induction  coil  s]>eaks  danger,  as  it  conjures 
up  visions  of  powerful  sparks,  many  inches  long,  darting  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  capable  of  piercing  through  considerable  thicknesses  of 
gutta-percha,  or  even  glass.  Experiments  have,  however,  shown  that 
such  fears  are  groundless  with  an  instrument  of  this  construction  ; 
the  two  wires  may  bo  brought  so  close  together  that  a considerable 
magnifying  pow'er  is  required  to  show  tliat  there  is  any  space  at  all 
between  them,  before  a spark  will  bridge  across  the  interval,  and  it  is 
then  of  the  feeblest  and  most  innocent  description,  being  unaccompanied 
with  noise  and  scarcely  visible  in  daylight.  I'ho  striking  distwee  is 
less  than  the  thousandth  of  an  inch. 
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Whilst  the  electrical  relations  of  metals,  &c.,  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts,  have  been  rcix;at<;dly,  and  we  may  almost 
say  exhaustively  examined,  few,  if  any,  experiments  have  been  made  on 
the  similar  relations  in  fused  substances.  Tliis  gap  has  now  l>ecn  filled 
np  by  Mr.  Gore,*  who  has  examined  the  electrical  relations  of  carbon, 
magnesium,  alumiuiimi,  silicium,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  iron,  nickel,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  and  j)latinum,  in  sixty-seven  salts  or  mixtures  of  salts 
kept  in  a state  of  fusion,  in  small  porcelain  crucibles,  either  by  an  or- 
dinary Bunsen  burner,  or  when  difficultly  fusible,  by  one  of  his  small 
gas  furnaces  already  described  in  this  Journal.  The  results  ore  care- 
fully tabulated,  and  amongst  others  it  is  found  that  the  most  negative 
substances  in  fused  salts  arc  generally  platinum,  gold,  carbon,  and 
silver  ; the  most  positive  substances  are  generally  magnesium,  alu- 
minium, and  zinc.  Silicium  is  generally  electro-positive  to  carbon, 
and  is  strongly  positive,  and  (juickly  corroded  in  fused  alkalies,  alka- 
line carbonates  or  fluorides.  Carbon  is  not  genci-ally  very  jmsitive  to 
iron.  This  investigation  throws  some  light  upon  the  desirable  object 
of  obtaining  a cheap  sowee  of  electricity  by  the  combustion  of  coke  or 
gas  carbon.  The  discovery  of  some  suitable  fused  salt  or  mixture,  in 
which  carbon  is  highly  electro-positive  at  a high  temperature  to  iron, 
nickel,  or  other  infusible  and  suitable  conductor  woidd  probably  prove 
a cheap  and  powerful  source  of  electricity  : cheap,  because  of  the  low 
equivalent  number  of  carbon,  and  the  low  price  of  coke  and  gas  carbon  ; 
and  powerful,  because  of  the  intense  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygon  at 
high  temperatures, — an  affinity  sufficient,  indeed,  to  set  the  alkali 
metals  free  from  their  oxides.  The  nearest  approach  in  these  experi- 
ments to  this  object  was  with  carbon  and  nickel  in  a fused  mixture  of 
soda,  lime,  and  silica. 

Many  experimentalists  have  examined  the  stratified  light  of  the 
electric  discharge,  and  have  assigned  various  causes  for  this  curious 
phenomenon ; they  seem,  however,  all  to  have  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  one  fact  only,  that  the  alternate  light  and  dark  bonds  require 
for  their  production  an  im|>erfect  conductor.  M.  L’Abbe  Labonle  I 
has  lately  succeeded  in  prc^ucing  an  analogous  stratified  appearance, 
and  j)ernianently  fixing  it  on  a i)late  of  glass.  For  tliis  pur|H)80  ho 
prepares  a gloss  plate  with  iodized  collodion,  and  then  lets  it  undergo 
all  the  operations  customary  in  preparing  a photograjihic  image.  It  is 
exposed  for  a brief  time  to  light,  and  then  the  silver  is  reduced  by  a 
developing  agent.  A surface  is  thus  obtained  which  possesses  an  in- 
termediate conductibility.  The  two  ends  of  the  induction  wire  being 
placed  a little  distance  apart  on  the  surface,  the  spark  will  produce 
stratification  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  A suitable  surface 
cannot  invariably  be  obtained  ; when  the  plate  presents  the  appearance 
known  as  solarization,  and  has  a reddish  transparent  tint,  the  surface 
is  not  sufficiently  conducting,  and  the  sjiark  posses  over  without  at- 
tacking it.  If  on  the  contrary  the  silver  is  completely  reduced,  and 
presents  a metallic  and  mirror  like  layer,  it  conducts  too  well,  and  the 
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Bpark  traverses  without  modifying  it.  Between  these  two  extremes, 
surfaces  are  obtained  on  which  the  spark  produces  more  or  loss  com- 
plete stratification  of  very  varied  appearance.  The  designs  traced  by 
the  electric  current  are  transparent  on  an  opaque  surface,  so  that  they 
can  be  copied  directly  on  positive  photographic  paper. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  obtain  a deflection  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  by  the  sccfmdary  current  of  the  Leyden  battery,  but  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  which  he  calls  the  “ electrical  valve,”  M.  P. 
Ricss*  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  evidence  of  this  deflection,  and  has 
deduced  the  convenient  rule  that  by  means  of  the  electrical  valve,  and 
in  any  position,  the  secondary  current  of  the  Leyden  jar  deflects  a mag- 
netic needle  in  the  direction  of  a ciurent  proceeding  from  the  disc  to 
the  point  of  the  valve.  M.  Reiss  describes  a inunerous  series  of  ex- 
periments which  show  in  a very  striking  manner  the  occurrence  of  the 
extra  current  in  tlie  circuit  of  the  battery  itself,  and  ore  not  loss  con- 
clusive than  are  the  previous  experiments  of  the  author  on  the  heating 
of  the  branches. 


X.  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

That  the  weather  exercises  a considerable  influence  over  the  health 
of  individuals  and  communities  luis  long  been  a favourite  article  in 
the  popular  creed,  and  this  belief  has  lx?cn  embodied  in  many  n wise 
saw  and  pithy  proverb.  But  it  is  not  only  in  such  a{Miphthegms  that 
this  conviction  of  tho  influence  of  the  weather  upon  disease  and 
mortality  has  been  expressed  ; it  has  formed  the  subject  of  many 
laborious  and  learne<l  memoirs,  and  since  tho  time  when  Hippocrates 
penned  his  celebrated  treatise  ‘ On  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places,’  it  has 
taken  a permanent  position  in  the  medical  literature  of  aU  civilized 
lands.  In  more  modem  times  the  researches  of  Casixir,  Quetelet, 
Boudin,  Guy,  Sir  James  Clark,  and  many  others,  have  done  much  to 
throw  light  ujxm  tho  effects  produced  by  external  causes  on  tho  con- 
stitution of  the  human  frame.  During  the  past  year,  tho  litoratiux:  of 
this  subject  has  received  an  addition,  in  the  form  of  on  elaborate 
memoir  ■ On  the  Liflucuce  of  Weather  uj)on  Disease  and  Mortality,’ 
by  Dr.  R.  E.  Scoresby- Jackson,  in  which  an  endeavour  is  miule  to 
treat  tho  subject  in  a somewhat  more  exact  manner  than  has  often 
been  attempted.  His  investigations  ore  restricted  to  tho  climate  and 
death-rate  in  tho  eight  principal  towns  in  Scothuid,  and  the  data  he  has 
employed  in  tho  course  of  his  inquiry  have  been  fiu-nished  by  tho 
collected  returns  from  tho  stations  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  from  the  mortality  tables  constructed  fnjm  the  returns 
made  by  the  Scottish  Registrar-General.  Tho  period  over  which  his 
investigations  have  extended  is  six  years.  At  the  outset  of  his  me- 
moir he  lays  down  tho  following  proposition,  ono,  wo  think,  to  which 

• ■ Phil.  Map.,’  Bcru  B iv.  p.  313. 
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suflScient  attention  is  not  at  all  times  given  : — “ We  are  not  to  assume 
tliot  because  certain  conditions  of  weather,  as  indicated  by  meteorolo- 
gical instruments  in  this  country,  arc  opposed  to  recovery  from  certain 
diseases,  that  therefore  patients  so  suffering  are  not  to  bo  sent 
into  any  country  where  meteorological  instruments  afford  exactly, 
or  even  nearly,  parallel  readings.  In  otlier  words,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  a foreign  climate,  or  the  different  climates  of  our 
own  country,  we  are  not  to  depend  so  much  ujmn  a comparison  of 
the  meteorological  data  of  the  several  idaces,  os  upon  tlie  meteorolo- 
gical data  and  the  jirevalent  diseases  and  death-rate  of  one  and  the 
same  locality.  To  argue  that  because  a given  condition  of  temjiera- 
ture,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  humidity,  in  Scotland,  is  accomjiauied 
by  a certain  ratio  of  moi-tality,  therefore,  meteorological  data  being 
C4jual,  the  same  death-rate  will  bo  observable  in  Torquay  or  Madeira, 
would  bo  most  fallacious.  All  other  things  being  oipial,  the  death- 
rote  would  also  coincide,  but  it  requires  much  more  tlian  mere  me- 
teorological analogy  to  establish  such  a j>arallclism.”  From  the 
materials  employed  by  the  author,  the  conclusions  ho  has  arrived  at 
are  to  bo  regarded  as  applicable  only  to  those  localities  in  Scotland 
from  which  his  data  wore  obtained.  Witli  regard  to  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  mortality,  he  concludes  that  the  relationship  between 
mortality  from  all  causes  and  mean  temperature  is  inverse  when  the 
mean  is  below  50",  and  direct  when  the  temperature  is  higher,  i.e. 
the  relationship  is  inverse  in  winter,  spiring,  and  autumn,  but  direct 
in  summer.  Again  a low  winter  temperature  increases  the  mortality 
from  phthisis  pulmonalis,  especially  when  it  is  very  and  continuously 
low,  and  both  with  it  and  bronchitis  the  relationship  bctn'cen  mean 
temperature  and  death-rate  is  inverse  all  the  year  round.  A high 
mean  summer  temperature  increases  infantile  mortality.  But  in  all 
statistical  inquiries  into  the  influence  of  temperature  on  mortality,  in 
which  the  deaths  occun-ing  during  a given  period  are  compared  with 
the  temperature  of  the  same  period,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
cold  and  heat  do  not  necessarily  act  immediately,  but  that  the  diseases 
engendered  or  aggravated  by  them  must  run  their  course,  and  the 
deaths  arising  therefrom  may  bn  registered  at  a timo  when  the  ther- 
niometric  scale  exhibits  a very  different  mean  from  that  which  it  pre- 
sented when  the  disease  originated. 

Again,  the  prevailing  opinion  that  northerly  winds  act  injuriously 
on  health  is  confinned  by  Dr.  Jackson's  tables,  for  a high  death-rate 
attends  winds  blowing  from  a point  between  N.W.  and  S.E.  (north 
about),  whilst  winds  blowing  from  a point  between  S.E.  and  W. 
(south  about)  occur  more  frequently  during  mouths  in  which  the 
mortality  from  all  causes  is  low. 

Many  other  interesting  relations  arc  suggested  by  the  tables  and 
diagrams  with  which  the  memoir  is  copiously  illustrated,  such  os  the 
relationship  between  the  barometric  pressure  and  the  death-rate,  and 
the  influence  of  drought  and  humidity  on  mortality.  But  for  an 
account  of  the  results  indicated  or  arrived  at  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  original  memoir  itself. 

VOL.  I.  2 m 
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Since  the  year  1861,  when  Schiinbein  oommnnicated  to  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London  a memoir,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  the  inhalation  of  ozonized  air  occasioned  a painful 
affection  of  the  chest, — a sort  of  asthma, — accompanied  with  a 
violent  cough,  the  attention  of  the  medico-meteorologist  has  been 
directed  to  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  its  relation,  if  any,  to  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  time  or 
of  the  place.*  Doth  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  careful  registers 
have  been  kept  of  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  atmospheric  ozone 
during  a number  of  years.  But  we  cannot  as  yet  say  that  any  very 
trustworthy  results  have  been  arrived  at,  as  to  the  relations  between 
its  excess  and  deficiency,  and  the  diseases  which  may  have  been  most 
rife  during  the  same  period.  This  indefinite  condition  of  the 
question  may  perhaps  be  in  part  explained  by  the  somewhat  inexact 
nature  of  the  test  employed.  For,  although  the  ozone  papers  may  bo 
sufficiently  delicate  to  indicate  absolute  deficiency  or  excess  of  atmo- 
spheric ozone,  yet  the  determination  of  minute  shades  of  difference 
will  vary  much  with  the  individual  observer,  with  his  power  of 
appreciating  the  exact  tint  produced  on  his  test  paper,  and  of  referring 
it  to  the  corresponding  shade  on  his  reference  pajier.  And  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  comparing  the  results  ob- 
tained by  observers  stationed  in  different  localities,  that  wo  must,  in 
some  measure,  ascribe  the  very  different  statements  which  have  been 
made  of  its  action  on  the  animal  frame.  For  whilst  one  set  of  ol>- 
servers  declares  that  there  is  a remarkable  coincidence  between  an 
excess  in  the  amount  of  atmospheric  ozone  and  the  prevalence  of 
affections  of  the  respiratory  passages,'!'  on  the  other  hand,  M.  de 
Pi^tra  Santa  { states  that  at  Algiers,  where  bronchial  affections  are 
rare,  ozone  exists  abundantly  in  the  atmosjihere. 

Again,  the  attempts  which  were  at  one  time  made  to  show  that 
diseases  (of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  even  cholera,  were  more  rife 
when  the  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  air  was  small,  have  not  been 
borne  out  by  subsequent  investigators. 

More  exact  results  of  the  power  of  ozone  when  in  excess,  to  act 
upon  the  human  frame  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  direct  experi- 
ment, as  when  air  is  artificially  ozonized,  and  animals  are  compelled 
to  breathe  it  for  a given  period.  This  line  of  inquiry  has  now  been 
followed  out  by  various  exixsrimenters.  Schdnbein,§  8chwarzenbach,l| 

* References  to  tlic  following  papers  on  the  subject  may  prove  useful  to  some 
of  our  readers  : — 

Spongier.  Influenza  und  Ozmi.  Honle  u.  Pfs.  Zcitsclirift,  vii  1.  1848. 

Heidenrcicb.  Ozon  und  Katarrli.  Ncue  niwl.  cliir.  Ztg.  vii.  .S. 

Clemens.  Wirkungen  Uzonzerst ; Case  auf  dcii  Menseb  ; Urgunismus.  Heide. 
u.  Pfs.  Zeitschrifl,  vii.  !2.  1818. 

Annnles  d'Hygicne  publique.  Paris.  1803.  P.439. 

t This  side  of  the  question  bos  been  very  recently  advocated  by  Dr.  Hjaltelin, 
of  Reikjavik,  in  nil  able  papi  r on  “ Epidemic  Pneumonia  in  Iceland,”  in  the  year 
1803,  published  in  the  ‘Eilinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  May,  1804. 

J ‘L’Union  Midicnlc,’  30  Mai,  1801. 

§ Uenle  und  Pfs.  Zeitschrifl.  N.  F.  Ikl.  1.  S.  384. 

1 Canstatfsjahrb.  IS.'il.  1,128. 
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Rickel,*  and  Dcsplats,f  have  all  confined  animals  in  air,  ozonized 
either  by  means  of  phosphorus  or  by  passing  electric  sparks  through 
it.  In  every  cose,  the  animals  died  with  symptoms  of  affection  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  though  Schwarzenbach  thinks  tlmt  the  nervous 
system,  and  more  esjxKsially  the  nervus  vagus,  was  also  involved. 
During  the  past  year,  another  series  of  experiments  has  been  recorded 
by  Dr.  W.  Ireland,  J from  which  he  has  been  led  to  form  the  following 
conclusions : — 

1st.  Ozonized  air  accelerates  the  respiration,  and,  wo  may  infer, 
the  circulation  also. 

2nd.  Ozonized  air  excites  the  nervous  system. 

3rd.  Ozonized  air  promotes  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  pro- 
bably by  increasing  its  fibrine.  In  the  blood,  however,  ozone  loses 
its  peculiar  propertitrs,  probably  entering  into  combination  with  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

4th.  Animals  can  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a considerable 
proportion  of  ozone  in  the  air  for  hours,  without  permanent  injury  ; 
but  in  the  end,  ozone  produces  effects  which  may  continue  after  its 
withdrawal,  and  destroy  lifo.  In  ozonizing  the  air  for  his  experiments. 
Dr.  Ireland  pursued  a plan  differing  from  that  adopted  by  his  pre- 
decessors. He  introduced  sulphuric  acid  and  permanganate  of  pjtash 
into  a glass  bottle,  and  collectctl  the  ozonized  air,  produced  by  their 
action  on  each  other,  in  a glass  jar  under  water.  This  method  seems 
to  present  decided  advantages  over  the  plan  commonly  pursued,  of 
burning  pliosphonu  in  air.  For  in  this  latter  process,  not  only  are 
fumes  of  idiosphoric  acid  generated,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get 
rid  of,  but  a jmrt  of  the  oxygen  of  tho  air  is  consumed  in  the  com- 
bustion, and  its  proportion  to  tho  nitrogen,  therefore,  necessarily 
diminished. 

Whilst  on  tho  subject  of  ozone,  wo  may  notice  some  recent  experi- 
ments by  A.  Schmidt, § which  seem  to  show  that  ozone,  or  a substance 
ca[>ablc  of  pixxlucing  it,  exists  in  the  blood.  Instead  of  employing 
iiHlido  of  potassium  ns  tho  reagent  for  tho  ozone  detomunation,  ho 
iis<xl  strips  of  paper  soaked  in  a tincture  of  guaiaemu  (1  part  wo«xl  to 
6 parts  alcohol),  and  when  the  alcohol  had  evajKirated,  a drop  of  bhxxl 
was  added  to  tho  paixjr.  A blue  ring  apitearcu  in  tho  com-se  of  a few 
minutes,  whore  the  layer  of  bloixl  was  the  thinnest.  The  depth  of 
coloiu'  of  the  ring  varied  with  the  blood  employed : with  that  of  the  ox 
and  horse  it  was  tho  strongest ; with  that  of  man,  without  tho  luldition 
of  water,  feeble ; and  with  birds’  blood,  not  at  all,  until  after  tho 
addition  of  water,  and  then  strongly.  Pure  colourless  serum  did  not 
act  at  all.  Schmidt  considers  tho  hiemntin  of  tho  blood-corpuscles 
to  bo  the  ozonc-produciug  material.  Ho  also  noticed  tho  oxidizing 
action  of  the  blood-cor))Uscles  on  a solution  of  indigo.  Schmidt  con- 
cludiis  that  in  the  blood  a qmmtity  t)f  oxygon  ready  to  bcconii!  ozone 

* Theses  (Ic  Stmslxi'irz.  IS.W. 

t Tlirbca  lie  Paris.  1S.57. 

X ‘ Kdiiibiireli  Miinthly  Miilieal  .Iiiuriml.’ Fclirnary,  ISOI!. 

$ Ueber  Oziili  iiii  Ulute.  Uiirpiit.  I8li2. 
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exists.  When  pntrid,  the  blood  lost  its  power  of  affecting  reagents, 
though  four  weeks  after  having  been  drawn,  it  was  nut  quite  inactive. 

Before  closing  our  chronicle,  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  report 
by  Messrs.  Hewlett,  Stanley,  and  Reed,  on  the  ventilation  of  the  new 
l^rracks,  at  Gravesend,  a>ntaincd  in  the  recently-issued  statistical 
sanitary  and  medical  reports  for  the  Army  Mctlical  Dejiartment.* 
The  observations  made  by  those  gentlemen  show  the  imfxjrtancc  of 
attending  to  the  organic  impurities  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
they  bear  out  in  many  respects  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Pouchet 
and  others.  The  methcnl  they  employe<l  was  to  draw  the  air,  by 
means  of  an  aspirator,  through  a solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
of  known  strength.  The  liquid  beauue  discoloured  during  the 
experiment,  and  a deposit  occurred.  This  deposit  was  examined 
microscopically  and  found  to  contain  fragments  of  epithelium,  pus- 
cells,  pieces  of  cotton  fibre,  shreds  of  wool,  and  large  mmibers  of 
amorjihous  bodies.  Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  remarks  on  those  and  other 
allied  observations,  jx)ints  out  that  they  put  in  a clearer  light  than 
before  the  necessity  of  ventilation,  and  the  advantage  of  isolating 
patients,  from  whose  bodies  arise  such  quantities  of  organic  j)nrticles. 
They  would  also  seem  likely  to  put  on  an  cxj)erimcntal  bosis  the 
doctrine  of  the  transference  of  morbific  agents  from  one  jxjrson  to 
another.  The  volume  contains,  besides,  a large  amount  of  very  in- 
structive matter,  not  only  as  regards  the  health  of  the  British  Army, 
but  on  sanitary  questions  generally. 


XI.  ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

{Including  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.) 

The  two  topics  which  have  received  the  greatest  attention  during 
the  past  quarter  ore  the  discoveries  of  M.  Lartet,  respecting  the  co- 
existence of  man  and  the  reindeer  in  central  France,  and  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Hunt  as  to  the  Negro’s  place  in  nature.  The  former  subject 
comes  perhaps  more  strictly  within  the  range  of  the  palieontologist, 
still  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention,  that  seventeen  stations 
have  heen  discovered  in  France  whore  the  presence  of  the  reindeer 
has  been  ascertained  in  a state  of  subjection  to  man  ; but  as  to  the 
epoch  when  the  reindeer  ceased  to  inhabit  what  is  now  temperate 
Europe,  there  is  no  positive  historical  or  chronological  account.  Its 
remains  are  not  even  found  in  the  French  turbaries,  nor  in  the  Swiss 
lacustrine  pile-works;  hut  remains  are  found  in  a cave  of  Mont 
Saleve,  in  which  they  are  associated  with  simply  worked  flints ; and 
in  the  grottoes  of  Perigord  are  foimd  flint  flakes,  and  utensils  and 
weapons  manufactured  of  the  horns  and  bones  of  the  reindeer.'!' 

• London,  1863. 

t A very  interesting  aeoonnt  of  these  remains,  accompanietl  by  illustmtions, 
will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  our  Paris  eorn‘s|iondent.  (“Notes  and  Correspondence.”) 
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With  regard  to  Dr.  Hunt’s  views  of  the  Negro’s  place  in  nature,  his 
paper  proposed  to  show,  that  in  the  proportions  of  the  arm,  the  form 
of  the  hips,  thighs  and  fingers,  the  flatness  of  the  foot,  and  the  size  of 
the  molar  teeth,  there  appeared  a nearer  approach  to  the  ape  than  was 
seen  in  the  European.  The  brain  w'as  comparatively  small,  the  facial 
angle  low,  and  all  development  of  the  brain  ceased  at  puberty,  while  the 
form  of  the  skull  became  more  ape-like  as  he  advanced  in  years.  The 
structure  of  the  brain  was  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  race  of  man  ; 
and  it  had  yet  to  bo  established  whether  the  oifspring  of  the  Eurojjean 
and  Negro  wore  indefinitely  prolific.  There  was  not  a single  insbmee 
of  a pure  Negro  being  eminent  in  science,  literature,  or  art ; and  Dr. 
Hunt  concluJcd  from  all  his  observations,  that  there  was  as  good 
reason  for  classifying  the  Negro  as  a distinct  s|>ocies  from  the 
Euro]>cun.  as  there  is  for  making  the  ass  a distinct  species  from  the 
zebra, — that  the  analogies  are  far  more  numerous  between  the  Negro 
and  ajHJS,  than  between  the  European  and  apes — that  the  Negro  is 
inferior,  intellectually,  to  the  European — that  the  Negro  is  more 
humanized  when  he  is  in  his  natural  subordination  to  the  European 
than  under  any  other  circumstances — that  the  Negro,  indeed,  can  only 
bo  humanized  and  civilized  by  Europeans,  and  that  European  civiliza- 
tion is  not  suited  to  the  rtHiuiremcnts  and  character  of  the  Negro. 

These  premises  evoked  a considerable  amount  of  discussion  at  the 
time  the  address  was  delivered,  in  which,  although  some  were 
dtcidedly  opposed  to  the  whole  theory,  the  balance  of  opinion 
aj)p<!arcd  to  bo  in  Dr.  Hunt’s  favour.  Subsequently,  Professor 
Huxley,  in  his  Hunterian  lecture,  alluded  to  the  paper  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  it,  which  called  forth  a paper  war  in  the 
columns  of  the  ‘ Readier,’  between  Dr.  Hunt,  Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake, 
and  Professor  Huxley.  This  discussion,  however,  which  promised  to 
bo  a very  acrimonious  one,  and  was  not  carried  on  with  the  most 
desirable  coiu-tesy,  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  reticence  of  the 
Professor,  who  having  had  his  word,  let  the  matter  drop,  and  returned 
no  response  to  the  replies  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anthropological 
Society. 

M.  Gratiolct  has  been  discoursing  upon  Man’s  place  in  natiu^, 
and  his  remarks  are,  of  course,  worthy  of  great  attention.  Speak- 
ing of  the  brain  of  the  apes,  he  says  : “ There  is  Ein  enormous 
posterior  conm  with  lateral  ventricles,  and  it  occupies  all  the  interior 
of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres.  This  fact  has  been  denied 
by  Professor  Owen,  but  his  error  is  obvious.”  Ho  goes  on  to  observe 
that  the  encephalon  of  man  and  that  of  the  apes  present  a typical 
resemblance,  and  this  resemblance  is  exclusive — man  resembles  the 
apes  and  the  apes  only.  All  the  diflferouces  relate  to  secondary 
characteristics — the  volume,  complication,  and  reciprocal  proportions 
of  the  part.s.  But  at  no  epoch  is  the  human  brain,  typically  so  like 
an  ape’s  brain,  actually  an  ape’s  brain.  One  can  make  of  material 
man  neither  a kingdom,  a division,  a class,  an  order,  nor  a family  of 
an  order.  Ho  is  apart  from  the  Ixiings  which  most  resemble  him.  He 
also  compares  Iho  hand  of  the  ape  and  man.  In  the  former,  in  reality, 
the  hand  is  free  only  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  this  liberty 
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roduccs  itKolf  to  the  movoincnts  of  brutish  prehension.  What  a 
clifferenco  is  there  in  the  hand  of  man  ! From  a simple  j.rehcnsile  organ 
it  becomes  a measuring  instrument — from  a hook  it  becomes  a com- 
(Hiss,  and  the  compass  presupposes  the  geometrician.  With  regard  to 
the  disj.uted  question  of  the  Negro's  place  in  nature,  M.  Gratiolet 
exclaims — “ Do  these  races  (i.  c.  the  Negroes  and  certain  other 
degraded  races)  form  a passage  between  man  and  the  apes  ? No — a 
thousand  times  No  ! Their  deformity  oven  protests  against  such  an 
assertion.  Far  from  dwindling  down,  the  human  characteristics 
become  more  decided,  and  even  exaggerated  in  their  case.  The  lobe 
of  the  ear,  the  nostrils,  the  lips,  which  are  the  exclusive  character  of 
man,  are  developed  even  to  deformity.  Everything  in  the  Negro’s 
degraded  face  protests  against  this  impious  assertion.” 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Utrecht  has  propounded  some 
(questions  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  prizes,  viz.  for  each  a gold 
medal,  value  300  Dutch  florins.  The  following  relate  to  the  subjects 
under  consideration; — 1.  Observations  on  the  influence  exerted  by 
small  variations  of  exterior  circumstances  upon  the  evolution  of  the 
embryo  of  one  or  more  species  of  vertebrate  animals.  2.  Chemical 
and  physiological  observations  on  the  digestion  of  freshwater  fish. 
3.  Chemical  and  physiological  observations  on  the  digestion  of 
reptiles.  4.  It  has  long  been  known  that  fish  have  the  fiiculty  of 
proilucing  sounds ; the  Society  requires  observations  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  in  one  or  more  species  where  the 
cause  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out.  5.  Observations  upon  the 
development  of  one  or  more  species  of  invertebrate  animals,  the 
history  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  accompanied  by  the  figures 
necessary  to  explain  the  text.  The  successful  essays  will  be  published 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Society,  and  all  replies  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  Professor  O.  Van  Rees,  Utrecht,  before  the  30th  November 
next. 

In  a paper  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  upon  the  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum,  ho  infers  from 
numerous  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  that  the  cercbellmn 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  cranium  sensations,  with  the  sexual  propensity, 
with  the  action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  with  the  maintenance  of 
animal  heat,  or  with  seci-etion ; but  the  only  function  which  his 
experiments  seemed  to  assign  to  it  was  such  os  concerns  voluntary 
muscles,  which  receive  from  it  a regulated  supj.ly  of  motor  influence. 
Each  lateral  half  aficcts  both  sides,  but  the  one  opposite  to  itself  the 
most.  The  anterior  limbs  are  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the 
cerebnun ; the  posterior,  of  the  cerebellum.  Cerebellar  movements  are 
apt  to  become  habitual,  while  cerebral  are  impulsive.  In  the  human 
subject,  the  only  faculty  which  constantly  sufiers  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  cerebellum  is  the  power  of  voluntoi’y  motion.  When 
congenitally  defective,  there  is  want  of  action  in  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremities.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  loss  of  visual  power, 
luid  alterations  of  the  sexual  propensity  in  diseases  of  the  cerelwRum, 
are  referred  to  the  conveyance  of  irritahou  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
in  the  one  case,  imd  to  the  spinal  cord  in  the  other.  Fi-om  all 
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experiments  on  animals  and  on  man,  it  is  conclnded  that  the  cerebel- 
lum is  a source  of  voluntary  power  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
spinal  nerves.  It  influences  the  lower  more  than  the  upper  limbs,  and 
produces  habitual  rather  than  impulsive  movements — and  it  lias  a 
power,  which  has  been  described  as  that  of  co-ordination — and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  organs  may  be  the  source  of 
its  voluntary  motive  power,  while  its  inner  layer  is  the  means  of 
regulating  its  distribution. 

Mr.  Kowloy,  of  Brighton,  has  recently  added  to  his  collection  the 
only  egg  of  the  .^pyornis  maximus  which  ever  came  to  this  coimtry, 
and  has  in  a shilling  pamphlet,  published  by  Triibner  and  Co.  (and 
noticed  amongst  our  reviews),  made  some  interesting  observations,  not 
only  on  the  unique  zoological  specimen,  but  upon  the  bird  which 
laid  it. 

G.  0.  Sars,  son  of  the  celebrated  Norwegian  Professor,  has  been 
dredging  in  freshwater  lakes  in  Norway,  and  has  met  with  some  curious 
conSrmatious  of  former  observations,  that  true  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
cun,  imder  certain  circumstances,  gradually  accustom  themselves  to 
live  in  thoroughly  fresh  water.  The  conditions  of  change,  as  exhibited 
in  some  Swedish  lakes  to  Professor  Lov4n,  may  bo  very  gradual, 
operating  throughout  thousands  of  years,  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
it  must  have  been  much  shorter.  Sors  found  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  this  lake  a small  red  crustacean,  in  which  he  at  once  recognized  a 
saltwater  species,  although  the  water  was  perfectly  fresh  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  In  the  case  of  this  lake,  apparently  some  very  high  flood, 
or  a furious  storm  from  the  west,  has  driven  the  sea  up  on  some  occa- 
sion into  the  loch,  which  lies  close  to  the  coast.  Their  residence  in  a 
foreign  medium,  however,  ap]>eared  to  have  changed  the  mode  of  life 
of  these  animals,  for,  instead  of  being  found  as  usual  in  the  shallowest 
]x>ols,  they  were  here  in  the  deepest  port  of  the  water,  sunk  in  the  mud. 
Dredging  in  Mjosen  Lake,  which  flows  through  a largo  river,  he  dis- 
covered a crustacean,  Mysis  relicia,  of  Lov^n,  belonging  exclusively  to 
salt-water  ; one  of  those  extraordinary  relics  of  the  glacial  period,  whose 
presence  in  some  of  the  great  inland  lakes  of  Sweden  has  lately  excited 
so  much  interest.  Associated  with  it  were  nuiflerous  examples  of  a 
Ganmiarus  (G.  cancelloides),  first  discovered  in  the  seas  of  Baikal  and 
Angora,  and  which  has  lately  also  been  found  in  Sweden,  and  which 
Loven  considers  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  sea. 

These  observations  of  Loven  and  Sara  may  tend  to  modify  mate- 
rially certain  geological  theories. 

A valuable  and  interesting  paper  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Limucan  Society  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace,  on  the  ‘ Phenomena  of  Varia- 
tion and  Geographical  Distribution  as  exhibited  by  the  Malayan 
PapilionidsB.’  The  large  butterflies  of  this  region  aro  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  since  their  gaily-painted  wings  register  the  minutest 
changes  of  organization,  and  exhibit  on  an  enlarged  scale  the  effects  of 
the  cliuutal  and  organic  conditions  which  have  influenced  more  or 
less  profoundly  the  organization  of  every  living  being.  The  variations 
occurring  among  the  120  species  inhabiting  the  Malayan  Archipelago 
are  classed  by  Mr.  Wallace  under  the  heads  of,  1st,  simple  variability ; 
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2nd,  ditnorjihidiu  or  polymorphism  ; 3rd,  local  forms  ; 4th,  coexisting 
vurietius  ; 5th,  races  or  sub-species  ; and,  6th,  true  species.  The  first 
includes  all  great  instability  of  specific  form ; the  second,  poljrmor- 
phism  or  dimorjihism,  differs  from  the  first  in  this — that  the  offspring 
differs  from  the  parents  in  a considerable  degree,  and  in  a manner 
more  or  less  constant  and  regular — so  that,  of  the  offspring  of  a single 
pair,  some  wUl  resemble  their  parents,  while  others  wiU  differ  from 
them,  but  the  difference  will  be  tolerably  fixed  and  definite,  and  inter- 
mediate varieties  will  never  occur,  lie  explained  how  such  a state  of 
things  came  about  in  a Philippine  island  butterfly,  Papilio  alphenor. 
But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  observations  was  directed  to 
the  subject  of  variation  as  sjKJcially  influenced  by  locality,  for  example, 
the  fact  that  the  species  of  this  Indian  region  (Sumatra,  Java,  &c.) 
are  almost  invariably  smaller  than  the  allied  species  of  Celebes  and 
the  Moluccas.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  cases  was  that  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  almost  all  the  Papilionidic,  Pierid®,  and  some  of  the 
Nymphalid®  of  which  ha<l  acquired  a jxjculiar  curve  of  the  upper 
mugs,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  an  abrupt  Iwiid.  If,  ho  argues, 
the  butterflies  of  the  Celel®s  acquired  their  longer  and  more  curved 
wings  owing  to  the  persecution  of  bird  or  insect  enemies,  from  which 
they  could  only  esca]®  by  increased  powers  of  flight,  it  is  evident  that 
those  which  had  already  some  other  means  of  protection  would  receive 
no  benefit  from  a change  in  the  form  of  their  wings,  and  therefore 
could  not  acquire  it  by  the  action  of  natural  selection.  This  also  ex- 
plains why  none  of  the  Danaid®  are  so  modified,  for  they  are  univer- 
sally the  objects  of  mimicry  by  other  groups,  and  are  therefore  already 
protc-cte*!.  Those  Danaid®  are  a nuisance  to  the  coUector  from  their 
abiuidonce  and  ubiquity,  and  their  strong  and  peculiar  odour  is  be- 
lieved to  bo  the  cause  of  their  safety,  and  they  are,  for  this  reason, 
habitually  passed  over  by  insectivorous  creatures.  Mr.  Wallace, 
therefore,  with  Mr.  Bates,  argues  that  mimicry  is  in  all  these  instances 
a means  of  protection. 

In  a discussion  which  recently  took  place  in  the  Entomological 
Society  with  reference  to  the  luminosity  of  fire-flies,  Mr.  Bates  re- 
marked that  the  Honduras  fire-fly  {Fuhjora  lintemaria)  was  pretty 
conimon  in  the  upper  Amazons,  but  ho  had  never  found  it  luminous ; 
moreover,  although  the  creature  figured  in  their  fables,  and  was 
reputed  to  bo  poisonous,  there  was  no  rumour  ctirrent  among  the 
natives  of  its  being  luminous. 

M.  Siebold  has  commimicated  to  the  Helvetic  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  a curious  fact  of  parthenogenesis  of  bees.  A hive  at  Con- 
stance furnished  for  foiu-  years  a considerable  number  of  hermaphro- 
dite Ikjcs,  which  immediately  after  their  hatching  are  expelled  from 
tlie  liive  by  the  workers.  None  of  these  individuals  resemble  ono 
another  ; sometimes  one  side  is  male  and  the  other  female,  or  the  an- 
terior ports  ( head,  eyes,  antenn®,  &c.)  ore  of  one  sex,  while  the  pos- 
terior  belong  to  the  other ; while  sometimes  the  internal  apjiaratns 
beiengs  to  ono  sox  and  the  external  to  the  other.  Some  individuals 
are,  in  the  interior,  males  on  the  right  side  and  females  on  the  loft, 
while  the  reverse  is  the  case  on  the  exterior.  The  eggs  from 
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which  these  hermaphrodites  issue,  are  laid  in  the  workers’  cells,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  become  workers,  but  the  queen-bee,  having  pro- 
bably somo  defect  in  organization,  a part  of  these  eggs  are  only  incom- 
pletely fecundated,  so  that  the  development  of  the  female  organs 
remains  in  a more  or  less  rudimentary  condition. 

The  cultivation  of  silkworms  is  so  important  a branch  of  industry 
in  some  portions  of  the  globe,  that  any  information  resjKicting  their 
diseases  and  modes  of  cure  becomes  highly  valuable.  Cajitain  Hutton, 
F.G.S.,  of  Mussoorce,  N.W.  India,  attributed  the  enormous  loss  of 
worms  by  “ muscardine  ” and  other  diseases  to  the  combined  effects  of 
bad  and  scanty  food,  want  of  sufiBcieut  light  and  ventilation,  Uk)  high 
a temperature,  and  the  constant  interbreeding  for  centiunes  of  a debili- 
tittc<1  stock.  He  regards,  after  long  experience,  the  occasional  occur- 
rence in  a brood  of  one  or  more  dark  grey  or  blackish  brindled  worms, 
— the  rers  ligrts,  or  rers  zebrh — as  an  attempted  return,  on  the  part 
of  nature,  to  the  original  colours  and  characteristics  of  the  species  ; in 
fact,  the  dark  worms,  hitherto  rejected  by  the  sericulturist,  were  the 
original  and  natural  worms,  and  the  whiteness  or  pale  sickly  hue  of 
the  majority  was  a positive  indication  of  degeneracy  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  constitution.  He  recommends  the  sericulturist  to 
separate  his  dark  worms  from  the  general  stock,  and  to  set  them  apart 
for  breeding  purjwscs,  thus  annually  weeding  out  all  the  pale-coloured 
worms. 

M.  Onesti  has  found  that  wood-soot,  if  sprinkled  over  silkworms 
attacked  with  fihrtne,  effects  an  almost  certain  cure,  or,  at  all  events, 
j)rolongs  their  lives  until  the  cocoons  are  finished.  The  French 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  addressed  a circular  to  the  prffeU  of  the 
sericultnral  departments  of  France,  and  has  requested  that  a com- 
mission be  formed  to  report  on  the  value  of  M.  Onesti’s  discovery. 

Professor  N.  Wagner  has  discovered  a fact  in  natural  history, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  incrc<lible  ; but  it  is  supported  by  prepa- 
rations, an  inspection  of  which  has  convinced  Professor  dc  Filippi  of 
the  truth  of  the  observations.  Professor  Wagner  found  in  June  1861, 
under  the  birrk  of  a dead  chu,  somo  whitish  apodal  worms,  which 
proved  to  be  the  larva)  of  insects.  Each  larva  was  filled  with  smaller 
larva),  at  first  supposed  to  bo  parasitic ; but  the  smaller  larva)  were 
found  upon  closer  examination  to  be  identical,  oven  to  the  smallest 
details,  with  the  enveloping  larva),  by  which  identity  Professor  Wagner 
was  led  to  assume  that  the  included  larvre  represented  a second  gene- 
ration produced  by  the  enveloping  larva.  This  would  be  a case  of 
alternation  of  generations,  even  more  surprising  than  that  of  the 
aphides ; and  this  interpretation  has  several  circumstances  in  its 
favour,  viz.  the  idcnticaJ  character  of  the  inclosed  and  enclosing 
larva) — their  simultaneous  development — the  presence  of  enclosed 
larva)  not  in  somo  but  in  all  the  larvte — and,  lastly,  that  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  larvre  of  the  second  generation,  a third  generation  is  pro- 
duced precisely  similar  to  the  fir-st  two.  Professor  Wagner  has 
observed  three  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  all  presenting  this  sin- 
gular motle  of  reproduction.  The  perfect  insects  are  still  unknown,  but 
from  the  apjieimince  of  the  larvre,  they  seem  to  be  of  the  order  diptcra. 
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Wo  road  in  ‘ Cosmos  ’ a letter  from  M.  Duchesne  Thoureau  relating 
to  a pattern  taken  from  a large  lapis,  entirely  due  to  the  work  of  a 
group  of  spiders  in  a state  of  captivity.  Ho  cipresses  his  belief  tlint 
it  is  quite  possible  to  proiluco  by  the  aid  of  such  auxiliaries,  and  with- 
out expense,  soft  and  wann  carpets,  to  arrive  at  which  results  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  disjxiso  of  a nmuber  of  working  spiders,  and 
over  a space  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  desired. 

From  the  works  of  Oersted,  Grubo  J.  Miillcr,  &c.,  it  appears  that 
the  genus  Autulytus  presents  the  peculiarity  so  rare  among  Aurclids  of 
a striking  polymorphism,  the  males  being  so  different  from  the  females, 
tliat  the  two  sexes  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  distinct 
genera.  There  exists  also  in  each  species  a third  form,  namely,  the 
asexual  form,  which  produces  the  sexual  individuals,  by  gemmation 
at  its  posterior  extremity,  the  alternation  of  generations  in  these 
worms  being  thus  well  established.  M.  A.  Agassiz  has  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Boston,  the  Aulolytiis  of  which  the  males  were  described  by 
Oersted  in  1843,  from  Greenland,  imdcr  the  name  of  Polybostrichus 
setosus.  He  has,  likewise,  observed  in  the  same  locality,  another 
B])ccie8,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Auiolytus  cornulus,  a species 
which  appears  to  bo  nearly  related  to  the  Eimopean  species,  A. 
Hditjolandiie.  The  differences  between  the  individuals  of  the  two 
sexes  ore  of  tlic  same  nature  as  in  the  European  species.  The  females, 
at  the  moment  of  tlicir  detachment  from  the  organic  individuals, 
possess  no  ovigerous  sac,  but  it  is  soon  formed,  and  the  ova  deposited 
in  its  interior.  Tlio  embryos  aro  rapidly  develojH.-d,  and  their  escape 
fiom  the  sac  appears  to  cause  the  death  of  the  female,  for  M.  Agassiz 
has  never  met  with  females  after  their  embryew  have  escaped.  The 
embryos  at  the  moment  of  issuing  from  the  sac  have  a triangular  out- 
line, their  btxly  diminishing  rapidly  towards  the  jiosterior  extemity. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  minute  parasitic  worm.  Trichina 
spiralis,  has  been  found  of  late  in  the  muscles  and  intestines  of  the  pig, 
and  the  fatal  and  serious  results  which  have  attended  the  consumption 
of  flesh  so  contaminated,  has  spread  a panic  throughout  Germany,  and 
a committee  has  been  appoint^  by  the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  con- 
sisting of  Virchow,  Bcraak,  Gurlt,  and  others,  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  subject.  Thus  far  the  disease  has  not  boon  met  with  in  any 
animal  tliat  is  a vegetable  feeder ; but  Dr.  Langcnbeck  says,  that 
trichime  have  been  found  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  earthworms 
last  year—  as  many  as  500  or  600  having  been  observed  in  a worm  of 
middling  size — and  these  worms  form  jiart  of  the  fcMsl  of  those  animals 
which  swine  devour  when  left  at  liberty.  He  ailvises  that  the  swine 
should  bo  always  fed  in  styes,  and  debarred  access  to  localities  where 
worms  are  numerous. 

It  is  seldom  that  a nattual  object  proves  so  complete  a puzzle  to 
the  initiated  ns  one  which  has  recently  been  brought  to  light.  It  is  an 
elongated  semicylindrical  body,  whitish,  and  rough  like  shagreen, 
length  about  two  feet.  It  was  purchasetl  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins 
of  a dealer  in  London,  for  the  Livcqiool  Museum,  where,  struck  by 
its  remarkable  and  anomalous  character,  ho  showed  it  to  Dr.  Gray, 
who  took  it  to  London.  It  has  been  examined  by  Milne-Edwards,  and 
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other  savants,  but  no  one  ap]>ears  able  to  identify  it.  The  impression 
is,  that  it  is  echinodcrmatous  in  its  natiu«,  and  it  has  been  provisionally 
named  by  Dr.  Gray  Myriosleon  Higginsii.  This  remarkable  object  has 
been  transferred  to  the  National  coUection  in  the  British  Museum. 


The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

Little  of  general  interest  has  transpired  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Society  during  the  past  quarter,  the  most  important  communications 
being  those  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Sclatcr,  cither  from  persons  residing 
abroail,  or  his  own  observations  upon  recent  arrivals,  and  upon  the 
animals  in  the  Society's  gardens.  Perhaps,  the  most  interesting  com- 
munications were  those  relating  to  the  collection  of  animals  m^e  by 
Captain  Speke,  during  his  expedition  to  Eastern  Africa. 

Dr.  Sclater  described  the  mammals  and  binls ; Dr.  Gunther,  the 
reptiles  and  fishes  ; Dr.  Dohm,  the  moUusca ; and  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the 
insects  collected  by  the  great  African  traveller.  Thirty-eight  species 
of  mammals  wore  enumerated,  amongst  which  the  most  remarkable  was 
a new  antelope  of  the  genus  Tragelaphns,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call 
T.  Spekit ; and  sixty-one  birds,  including  five  new  si>ecie8. 

This  was  at  the  meeting  on  the  8th  of  March.  Mr.  F.  Bnckland 
also  read  an  interesting  communication  upon  the  habits  of  the  spawning 
trout.  Ho  had  learned  easily  to  distinguish  between  the  male  and 
female  at  a glance  os  they  swam  ; the  male  is  always  long  in  body,  and 
generally  has  a hook-like  projection  from  the  lower  jaw,  the  colour  of 
tile  abdomen  always  chocolate,  and  a white  line  running  along  the 
{>ectoral  fin,  and  usually  on  the  ventral  also.  The  female  is  shorter 
and  roimdcr,  and  more  wild  and  timid.  He  had  succeeded  in  hybridiz- 
ing the  salmon  and  trout,  and  hoped  in  time  to  naturalize  in  the 
Thames  a fish  two  parts  trout  and  one  part  salmon,  which  should  so 
combine  the  habits  and  cxceBencics  of  the  two,  that  the  nun-migratory 
instinct  should  predominate  over  the  migratory,  and  the  fiish  thus  bo 
induced  to  remain  up  river. 

On  the  22nd  March  the  Secretary  drew  attention  to  some  recent 
additions  to  the  m<5nagerie,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  a 
young  American  monkey  (Pithecia  Satanas),  and  four  examples  of 
the  Rufous-tailed  pheasant  (Euplocamus  crythrophthalmus),  the  latter 
having  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  their  corresponding  member, 
the  Baboo  Bajendra  MuUick,  of  Calcutta. 

These  bir^  formed  part  of  a collection  brought  over  by  Mr.  J. 
Thompson,  the  Society’s  head-keeper  at  Calcutta,  and  presented  by 
the  native  gentleman  just  named.  Mr.  Thompson  bad  so  ably 
managed  the  transport  from  Calcutta,  as  only  to  have  lost  a single 
bird  on  the  passage. 

Amongst  other  arrivals  aimounced  by  Dr.  Sclater  (April  12th)  was 
a Rving  example  of  the  tooth-billed  pigeon  (Didunculus  strigirostris), 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  George  Bennett,  of  Sydney,  along 
with  some  other  rare  Australian  birds.  At  the  sulisequcnt  meeting, 
April  26th,  Dr.  Sclatcr  announced  that  Mr.  Latimer,  the  Austrian 
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Consul  at  Porto  Rico,  had  oflfered,  through  Lieut.-Colonel  Cavan,  to 
obtain  for  tho  Society  some  living  Manatees  (Dugongs),  and  that 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  tho  transport  of  tho  animals  to 
this  country. 

Amongst  tho  papers  descriptive  of  now  collections,  read  by  the 
Secretary  (the  specimens  being,  in  some  cases,  exhibited),  was  one  of 
birds  collected  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  now  in  Palestine.  Amongst 
these  were  two  now  species,  wliich  Mr.  Tristram  proposed  to  call 
Passer  Moahilicus,  and  Caprimuhjus  Tamarioca.  Also  a paper  refer- 
ring to  a collection  matle  by  Mr.  G.  11.  White,  in  tho  vicinity  of 
Mexico,  amongst  which  were  several  additions  to  the  avi-fauna  of 
that  country,  and  other  papers  describing  single  examples  of  special 
interest  to  zoologists. 

At  tho  meeting  on  the  22nd  of  March,  Dr.  Giinther  read  tho 
first  part  of  an  account  of  a large  collection  of  fishes  made  by  Caj)t. 
Dow,  and  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Gonuan,  at  Panama,  among  wliich  were 
many  new  and  interesting  species,  lie  pointed  out  tho  structure,  and 
mode  of  opc^nition  of  a poison  apparatus  in  a new  species  of  fish  of 
the  genus  Tlialassophryne,  lielonging  to  the  family  liatrachklae,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  call  T.  retuulula.  The  poison  organs  consist  of 
four  hollow  spines,  two  of  them  being  dorsal,  and  the  others  formed 
by  the  acute  termination  of  the  operculum  posteriorly.  The  canal  in 
the  interior  of  the  spines  terminates  in  each  case  in  a sac,  in  which 
tho  poisonous  fluid  is  collected.  In  tho  specimens  examined  by  Dr. 
Giinther,  which  hail  been  preserved  in  spirits  for  nine  months,  the 
slightest  pressure  of  the  sac,  situated  on  the  operculum,  caused  a 
whitish  fluid  contained  in  it  to  flow  freely  from  the  hollow  extremity 
of  the  opercular  spine. 

In  the  account  of  this  apparatus,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
nmnber  of  tho  ‘ Natural  History  Review,’  it  was  stated  that, although 
many  fishes  have  long  had  the  reputation  of  Ixiing  considered  poisonous, 
no  tnico  of  any  poisonous  organ  has  been  detected  in  them."  This  is 
an  error.  In  the  Proceedings  of  tho  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  No.  V.  p.  156,  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  anatomy 
of  tho  stinging  organs  of  the  sting-fish,  or  Lesser  Weever  (Trachinus 
vipera),  by  Mr.  I.  Byerley,  F.L.S.,  Scacombo,  Birkenhead,  accom- 
panied by  illustrative  jdates.  In  this  paper  the  existence  of  poison 
glands  in  connection  with  the  dorsal  spines  is  demonstrated,  and  the 
character  of  these  organs  in  our  well-known  British  fish  appears  to 
be  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Giinther,  in  the  Thalagsophryne 
from  Pauaiua. 

One  or  two  communications  of  interest  have  been  made  by  Dr.  J. 
E.  Gray,  F.R.S.  On  the  24th  May,  that  gentleman  described  the 
cetaceous  animals  which  have  been  observed  in  the  seas  surrounding 
the  British  isles,  of  which  he  enumerated  twenty-eight  species  as 
having  occurred  on  the  coast  of  this  country.  At  the  same  meeting 
ho  read  a note  upon  Uroeyclus,  a new  gcn\is  of  terrestrial  gastcropo- 
dous  mollusks,  discovered  by  Dr.  Kirk  (of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  expedi- 
tion), in  the  Zand)csi  river.  On  March  8th,  Dr.  Gray  described  a 
new  species  of  tortoise,  discovered  by  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  in  Guatemala, 
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to  bo  named  SlaxiroUjptu  Salcinii.  Ho  also  read  a paper  upon  the 
Chelydidac,  as  distinguished  by  their  skulls  ; and  gave  a synopsis  of 
the  sand-moles  of  Africa,  including  a description  *f  two  new  species 
discovered  by  Captain  Speke. 

Amongst  the  notes  read  at  the  various  meetings  were  the  follow- 
ing ; — by  Mr.  Flower,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  a lesser 
Fin  Whale  (Baleena  rostrata),  stranded  upon  the  coast  of  Norfolk ; 
by  Dr.  E.  Crisp,  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Eland  ; by  Dr.  Goo.  Bennett, 
on  the  habits  of  the  tooth-billed  Pigeon  (Didunculus  strigirostris) ; 
and  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  upon  the  use  of  a shell  of  the  genus  Dentalium, 
as  a currency  medium  by  the  natives  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  British 
Columbia. 


XII.  CHRONICLE  OF  RECENT  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS 
IN  AMERICA. 

By  Hkjby  Dbapeb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
University  of  New  York. 

SiNCB  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  in  18G1, 
a strong  military  tendency  has  been  communicated  to  scientific  piu-- 
suits.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, where,  during  the  past  three  years,  not  less  than  1,140 
improvements  in  cannon,  prvyectiles,  cartridges,  Ac.,  have  been 
patented.  A considerable  number  of  these  refer  to  attempts  at 
producing  breech-loading  weapons  of  large  calibre.  The  aj)plication 
of  this  principle  has  thus  far  been  unsuccessful,  and  probably  will 
continho  to  be  so,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  strength 
w'ithout  unwieldiness.  In  smaller  cannon  it  has  been  partially  suc- 
cessful, while  in  fire-anus  it  has  done  so  well  as  to  give  rise  to 
serious  discussion  concerning  the  propriety  of  abandoning  muzzle- 
loaders  altogether. 

The  most  effective  artillery  that  the  war  has  produced  has  Ixicn 
the  Parrot  rifle,  and  the  Rodman  hollow-cast  15  and  20  inch  guns. 
The  former  consists  of  a cast-iron  barrel,  strengthened  at  the  breech 
by  a reinforce  of  wrought  iron.  The  durability  of  these  weapons  is 
so  great,  that  a 30-pounder  used  against  Charleston  was  fired  4,G15 
times  before  bursting.  The  range  was  five  miles.  The  largest  size 
as  yet  furnished  for  active  service  is  a 300-poundcr ; many  200- 
pounders  have  been  made. 

For  heavy  battering  purposes  and  the  destruction  of  iron-plated 
vessels,  the  Government  has  encouraged  the  construction  of  smooth- 
bore cannon  of  great  calibre ; one  of  the  forts  in  New  York  harbour 
having  a batk;ry  of  15-inch  guns,  carrying  440-pound  balls.  The 
efficacy  of  these  was  tested  in  the  battle  between  the  ‘ Atlanta  ’ and 
‘ Weehawken,’  in  which  the  latter  virtually  decided  the  contest  by  the 
first  discharge  of  her  15-inch  gtin  prostrating  40  men. 
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A 20-inch  gun  too  has  been  recently  successfully  cast  at  Pitts- 
burg on  Ibxlman’s  principle.  In  order  to  make  this  monster  piece  of 
ordnance,  which  will  throw  a solid  shot  of  1,000  pounds,  104  tons  of 
metal  were  melted,  though  the  gun  will  only  weigh,  when  finished, 
56  tons.  The  essential  feature  of  this  system  of  casting  is  to  cool  tho 
iron  mass  from  the  interior  by  means  of  a stream  of  water,  which  is 
sent  to  tho  bottom  of  tho  boro  in  a properly  protected  pipe,  while  the 
exterior  is  kept  hot  by  a fire  round  it.  In  this  instance  air  was  sub- 
stituted fur  tho  water  after  a certain  length  of  time,  as  the  water  was 
found  to  lower  tho  temperature  of  tho  metal  too  quickly.  The  run- 
ning of  tho  iron  occupied  only  21^  minutes,  and  the  gun  was  ready 
for  tho  lathe  in  a fortnight.  These  hollow-cast  guns  are  also  very 
durable,  tho  15-inch  at  Fortress  Monroe  having  been  already  fired 
505  times. 

Tho  use  of  gun-cotton,  which  is  attracting  so  much  notice  on 
account  of  the  Austrian  experiments,  has  not  met  with  favour.  Up  to 
tho  present,  it  has  only  been  the  solution  in  ether  and  alcohol  that 
has  been  rendered  available.  By  the  aid  of  a coating  of  collodion,  a 
cartridge  of  compressed  gunpowder  is  made  pcrfet4ly  waterproof,  and 
yet  may  bo  inflamed  by  a percussion  cap  without  being  tom  open  by 
tho  soldier.  Tho  advantage  in  rapidity  of  loading  and  freedom  from 
dampness  is  very  obvious. 

Much  attention  too  has  been  directed  to  defensive  as  well  as 
oflensivo  warfare.  Iron-plated  vessels  in  largo  munbers  have  been 
built,  tho  Government  having  a fleet  of  75  on  hand,  or  to  bo  soon 
completed.  Tho  favourite  stylo  of  protection  has  been  with  many 
layers  of  plates  bolted  or  riveted  together,  and,  where  possible, 
backed  wdth  two  or  throe  feet  of  oak.  A few  vessels  with  solid  plates 
of  inches  thickness  have  been  constructed  ; but  since  it  has  been 
found  that  the  21-inch  gun  with  cast-iron  round  shot  would  ]>enetrate 
such  armour,  they  are  no  longer  regarded  as  perfectly  protected.  The 
‘ New  Ironsides,’  a ship  of  this  kind,  has,  however,  done  well,  not  lc.ss 
than  ten  10-inch  shot  having  stniek  her  near  the  water  line,  without 
doing  any  serious  damage.  She  has  been  hit  216  times  without  losing 
a man. 

When  a person  enters  a Monitor  turret,  he  cannot  fail  to  feel  a 
sensation  of  absolute  protection,  surrounded  as  he  is  on  all  sides  by  1 1 
inches  of  iron.  Tho  only  loss  of  life  in  these  stmcturcs  has  been 
from  btdtheads  flying  off ; but  now  that  tho  use  of  through  bolts  has 
been  dispensed  with,  this  cause  of  inseciu'ity  no  longer  exists.  In  tho 
iron-clot!  cruiser  ‘ Dictator,’ — 320  feet  long,  50  feet  beam,  and  20  feet 
depth  of  hold — which  is  at  present  making  rcatly  for  a trip  to  Emope, 
the  turret  has  been  increased  to  15  inches,  and  tho  side  plating  to 
1 1 inches,  with  three  feet  of  oak.  She  is  expected  to  be  quite  fast, 
having  two  100-inch  cylinders  of  4 feet  stroke.  The  armament  is 
only  two  giuis,  but  they  arc  of  built-up  wrought  iron,  and  of  13  inches 
calibre.  The  maker,  Mr.  Ericsson,  is  to  receive  1,000/.  for  every 
jxiund  of  powder  over  50  pounds  that  they  will  burn.  Tho  risk  of 
encountering  a sea  voyage  has  already  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Webb, 
who  has  just  sent  the  • Re  d’ltalia,’  iron-clad  44,  to  Naples.  She  mo<lo 
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the  passage  in  18  days  and  18  hours,  though  the  sea  was  so  rough  that 
the  accompanying  Italian  frigate  was  almost  lost. 

As  regards  the  protection  of  forts  by  iron,  a paper  has  been  written 
by  General  Barnard,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  only  parts  necessary 
to  be  protected  in  sea-coast  works  are  the  embrasures.  In  landworks 
he  suggests  having  turrets  in  the  salients,  and,  perhaps,  sheathing  the 
scarp  wall.  In  the  constructions  of  this  kind,  hitherto  tested  under 
fire,  the  plating  has  been  with  a double  layer  of  railroad  iron.  After 
the  capture  of  Fort  de  Bussy,  some  experiments  were  made  on  such 
casemates,  when  it  was  found  that  they  wore  very  so<jn  wrecked  by  the 
fire  of  9-inch  guns.  The  appearance  in  the  figure  shows  tho  effect 
on  casemate  No.  2,  at  Fort  Hindman,  of  the  fire  of  the  iron-clad 
‘ Lexington,’  at  400  yards.  It  is  copind  frim  the  official  drawing. 


Tho  most  interesting  raineralogical  novelty  is  tho  development  of 
petroleum  boring.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid  exported  during  tho 
past  year  was  about  28,000,000  gallons,  and  tho  amount  derived  from 
Its  sole  2,400,0001.  Tho  export  in  1861  was  1,112,476  gallons;  in 
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1862,  10,887,000  gallons.  Tlic  total  production  in  1863  is  estimated 
at  80,000,000  gallons. 

The  greater  proportion  is  obtained  from  Oil  Creek  Valley  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Many  of  the  borings  are  500  feet  deep,  though  some  much 
less  deep  have  yielded  largely.  These  latter,  however,  required 
pumps,  while  the  former,  called  “ flowing  wells,”  eject  their  contents  in 
some  cases  to  a height  of  100  feet  above  the  ground.  The  jxjtrolenm 
is  discharged  by  pijxis  into  vats,  where  the  salt  water  with  which  it  is 
associated  separates.  In  this  state  it  is  worth  about  fourpence  a 
gallon,  though  there  have  been  occasions,  when  the  market  was  glutted, 
in  which  it  has  sold  for  not  more  than  two  shillings  a barrel  of  40 
gallons.  The  owners  of  the  wells  are  now  able  to  control  the  dis- 
charge by  stoi)cocks  fixed  on  the  pii>es  that  line  the  borings,  and 
when  the  price  is  low,  limit  the  supply. 

Crude  petroleum  has  to  be  submitted  to  distillation  in  order  to 
separate  the  benzine,  which  boils  at  140"  F.  from  the  heavier  oils,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  from  the  solid  hydrocarbons.  The  proportion  of 
these  ingredients  varies  so  greatly  (some  wells  producing  so  large  a 
percentage  of  the  heavy  oils),  that  the  pro<luct  is  only  suitable  for 
greasing  machinery.  Unfortunately,  it  “ gums,”  os  mechanics  say,  and 
unless  tallow  or  animal  oils  are  added  to  it,  it  cannot  replace  s]>erm 
oil. 

The  exact  source  of  pctroleiun  is,  up  to  the  present,  imcertain, 
whether  it  has  all  been  produced  by  distillation  from  bituminous 
coal,  anthracite  being  formed  at  the  same  time,  or  whether  it  has 
resulted  directly  frnm  the  bituminous  fermentation  of  marine  plants 
antedating  the  coal  and  containing  a larger  proportion  of  hydrogen . 

The  amount  thrown  out  by  some  of  the  wells  is  enormous.  One 
of  them  ejected  3,740  barrels  a day,  three  1,000  barrels,  one  800 
barrels.  To  “strike  ile,”  has  become  throughout  that  region  the 
synonym  for  rapidly  growing  wealthy.  Transportation  to  market  is 
effected  by  carrying  it  down  the  stre^  in  vessels,  many  of  which  are 
merely  tanks.  Occasionally,  when  collisions  occur,  thousands  of 
gallons  ore  lost,  floating  away  on  the  siufface  of  the  water.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  collect  the  fluid  again  by  means  of  floating  dams,  shaped  like 
a V,  with  the  point  up  stream. 

The  effect  that  this  illuminating  agent  has  produced  throughout 
the  coimtry  is  very  striking.  It  has  entfrely  displaced  all  other  means 
of  lighting,  except  gas,  and  is  used  even  in  cities  by  many  who  desire 
an  absolutely  st<^y  light.  The  great  desideralum  is,  a perfect  chim- 
neyless burner.  The  petroleum  requires  a largo  amount  of  air  for 
complete  combustion  of  its  carbon,  and  by  no  other  means  than  a tube 
6 or  8 inches  long  has  the  supply  been  rendered  sufficient.  Although 
by  the  substitution  of  mica  for  glass  the  diflSculty  of  breakage  has  to  a 
certain  extent  been  overcome,  there  is  still  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

Kerosene,  as  the  oil  suited  for  burning  is  called,  has  in  one  sense 
increased  the  length  of  hfe  among  the  agricultural  population.  Those 
who,  on  account  of  the  dearness  and  inefficiency  of  whale  oil,  were 
accustomed  to  go  to  bed  soon  after  simset,  and  spend  almost  half  their 
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timo  ia  sleep,  now  occupy  a portion  of  the  night  in  reading  or  other 
amusements ; and  this  is  mui'c  particularly  true  of  the  winter  season. 

Benzine  hus  come  largely  into  nse  to  supply  the  place  of  turpen- 
tine, csixxjially  fur  painting.  It  seems  to  be  a good  substitute  for 
that  now  almost  uupurchosablc  commodity,  though  painters  have 
been  forced  to  change  their  processes  of  mixing. 

Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs  has  recently  investigated  the  relations  of 
hyiMtsulphito  of  soda  to  cei-taiu  metallic  oxides.  He  finds  that  it  can 
be  used  instead  of  sul2>hydric  acid  in  ]irocipitating  nickel,  cobalt,  iron, 
alumina,  zinc,  and  manganese  from  their  solutions,  if  the  mixtiu-o  bo 
raised  to  120"  C.  In  the  old  process  as  suggested  by  Himly,  the 
temperature  employed  was  not  greater  than  the  boiling  point  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  air,  and  the  reduction,  though  occupying 
suvoral  hours,  was  often  incomplete.  Gibbs  uses  a combustion  tube 
hermetically  sealed,  heating  it  in  an  air  bath  for  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  examined  the  influence  of  ozone  and  some 
other  chemical  agents  on  germination  and  vegetation.  Ho  finds  that 
ozone  tends  to  check  the  growth  of  young  plants  ; wheat  in  air  grow- 
ing 10  inches,  while  that  exposed  to  ozone  grew  4 inches.  Ozonized 
air  also  diminishes  tlio  length  of  the  roots,  those  exposed  to  it  only 
becoming  y,th  of  an  inch  long,  while  the  others  increased  to  2^  inches. 
Ho  concludes,  that  though  ozone  is  a highly  oxidizing  agent,  it  may 
in  some  cases  put  a stop  to  putrefaction,  by  destroying  the  low  order 
of  vegetable  organisms,  which  Pasteur  hM  shown  to  bo  to  a largo 
extent  the  medium  of  ofifccting  such  changes.  Mr.  Lea  has  also  noticed 
that  oxalic  and  picric  acids,  oven  in  very  weak  solutions,  entirely  pre- 
vent germination.  The  seeds  were  placed  in  all  these  experiments  on 
gauze,  resting  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Some  facts  regarding  the  great  mass  of  copper  found  in  the  Minne- 
sota mine,  120  feet  below  the  surface,  have  been  lately  published.  It 
was  45  feet  in  length,  22  feet  at  the  greatest  width,  and  8 feet  at  the 
thickest  part.  It  weighed  420  tons,  and  contained  90  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Mr.  James  I).  Dana  has  continued  the  publication  of  his  memoir 
on  the  classification  of  animals,  based  on  the  principle  of  ccpfaolization. 
It  is  also  being  {)riuted  in  England. 

Professor  J.  D.  Whitney  is  steadily  progressing  with  the  geological 
survey  of  California.  The  maps  are  mostly  on  a scale  of  J inch  to  the 
mile.  Ho  has  discovered  that  Mount  Shasta,  14,440  feet  high,  pro- 
bably ovcrtojjs  all  other  peaks  in  the  United  States  ; Popocatapetl, 
17,78.3  feet  high,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  North  America. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Joy  has  given  the  analysis  of  a jneteoritc 
found  in  Chili,  weighing  1,784  grammes  ; it  contained — 

Nickel  iron  (with  Co,  Mn,  and  Cu)  48-689 
Sulphide  of  iron  Fe  S 7'405 

Chrome  iron  Cr,  O3  Fe  O 0-701 

Schreilxirsitc  (Fe  1-38  Ni  0-67  P 0'115)  1-563 

Olivine  B O3  Si  O3  11-677 

Labiiulorito  (11,  Oj  Si  O3  + 4 U O Si  Oj)  29-852 
Tin  stone  Sii  O,  0-189 

100^6 
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Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hnnt,  of  the  Gooloffical  Survey  of  Canada,  has, 
under  the  title  ‘ Contributions  to  Litholoj'y,’  giv(?n  an  exposition  of 
the  theoretical  considerations  which  ho  thinks  should  serve  as  a basis 
to  lithological  studios.  He  has  also  jxiintcd  out  desirable  reforms  in 
the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  crystalline  rocks. 

Ur.  John  Dean  lias  puhlislicd  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowlcslge  a beautifully  illustrotcd  memoir  on  ‘ The  Gray  Substance 
of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  TrajK'zium.’  The  object  has  been  to 
give  the  topography  of  those  jiarts,  with  illustrations  from  a series  of 
photographs  made  by  himself.  The  photographs  are  of  two  kinds,  on 
albumen  jiai>er  and  photo-lithographs.  The  former  arc  only  fumishesl 
for  private  di.stribution,  but  the  latter  are  so  well  executed,  that  all  the 
essential  features  are  preserved.  Photo-lithograjihy  has  now  advancesl 
to  a high  degree  of  jx-rfoction ; but  in  1850,  when  Professor  J.  W. 
UrajKir  was  making  the  microscopic  ])hotographs,  which  his  work  on 
Human  Physiology  demanded,  it  was  found  necessary  to  copy  them  by 
hand  on  the  wood. 
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REVIEWS. 


METALLURGY.* 

In  all  probability,  the  art  of  reducing  Metals  from  their  ores  dates 
amongst  the  very  earliest  of  the  evidences,  which  we  possess,  of  the 
exorcise  of  hmuau  reason,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  upon  the  crude 
natm-al  products  of  the  Earth.  The  jaxsts  have  imagined  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  to  have  been  accidental. 

“ When  sliudy  woods,  on  lofty  mountains  grown. 

Felt  scorching  tires,  whether  from  thunder  thrown. 

Or  else  by  mini's  design  the  flumes  arose, — 

Whatever  'twas  that  guvo  these  flames  their  birth. 

Which  burnt  the  towering  trees  and  scorched  the  earth  ; 

Hot  streams  of  silver,  gold,  and  lead  and  brass  ; 

As  Nature  gave  a hollow  proper  place. 

Descended  down  and  funned  a glittering  moss."  f 

Accidents  do  not  strictly  belong  to  tho  advances  of  science.  The 
some  phenomenon  may  occur  minoticed  for  ages ; but,  eventually,  a 
mind  prejxired  to  receive  the  truth,  seizes  the  indication  and  gives  it 
a practical  value.  Many  strong  objections  could  bo  urged  to  the 
poet's  view ; but  since  tho  story  of  Metallurgy  is  lost  to  history, 
tho  above  tradition  is  as  worthy  of  reception  as  any  other. 

Tho  oldest  records  inform  us  that  a considerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  tho  working  of  Metals  had  been  acquired  ere  yet  History  had 
begun  to  keep  her  record.  Job  and  Jeremiah  use  tho  refining  of 
sUver  as  symbolic  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  were, 
each  in  his  rcsjiective  ago,  surroimdcd.  Hesiod  and  Homer  describe 
tho  precious  metals,  and  especially  notice  the  valuable  applications  of 
Bronze  and  Iron.  Archieologists  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  somewhat 
hastily,  made  tho  divisions  of  a Stone  age,  a Bronze  age,  and  an  Iron 
age,  to  represent  certain  stops  in  tho  upward  march  of  our  race.  That 
tho  use  of  Bronze  should  have  preceded  the  use  of  Iron  is  not  pro- 
bable. That  they  were  used  at  the  same  period,  in  tho  early  days, 
is  certain,  since  wo  have  examples  from  Assyria  of  Bronze  being  cast 
upon  cores  of  Iron. 

Tubal  Cain,  “ tho  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  bra.ss  and  iron,” 
is  curiously  repeated  by  every  nation  as  the  one  originator  of  these 
arts.  Tho  niuue  varies  with  the  people ; but  whether  it  be  tho  Tubal 
of  tho  Hebrews,  or  the  Voelund  of  the  Scandinavians — tho  “ Master 
Smith  ” is  the  one  man  who  is  worthy  of  “ worship  and  honour.” 

* ‘ Mrtallurgy  : The  Art  of  Extracting  Metals  from  their  Ores,  and  lulaptiug 
them  to  various  i'urposes  of  Munufuctuni.'  Uy  .lohu  Percy,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 

‘ Fuel,  Fire-clays,  Copper,  Zinc,  lirass.  &c.,’  vol.  i. 

‘ Iron  and  Steel,’  vol.  li.  Murray,  Ixmdoii, 
t ' Hesiod.’  See  ' Watson’s  Chemical  Fissays.' 
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Ilowovcr  discovered,  men  mnst  Lave  used  the  simple  metals  before 
they  emjdoyod  the  alloys.  Nothing  is  more  curious,  in  the  history  of 
human  progress,  tlian  the  fact,  tliut  tlie  oldest  tombs  of  Egypt,  the 
buried  palaces  of  Assyria,  the  “ giants’  graves  ” of  Northern  Europe, 
and  the  Celtic  remains  of  our  own  Islands,  yield  lironzes  identical  in 
their  composition,  and  differing  not  from  that  which  we  now  employ. 
Bronze  is  a mixture  of  Copper  and  Tin.  Before  tlreso  could  have 
been  combined,  either  in  Egypt  or  Assyria,  man  must  have  obtained 
his  Copper  from  the  Foniusula  of  Sinai — and  his  Tin  from  the  Britisli 
Isles,  or  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Therefore,  naviga- 
tion must  have  advanced  to  that  state  which  would  have  taught  him  to 
traverse  wide  and  distant  seas ; and  when  the  metals  were  obtained, 
cx}X3rimcntal  science  must  have  determined  the  true  proportions  for 
making  the  best  combination  for  implements  or  weapons. 

The  history  of  the  Arts  points  to  a much  higher  antiquity  than  tliat 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  assigning  to  the  human 
family. 

Wo  have  not  to  deal  csj)ccially  with  the  history  of  Metallurgy  in 
considering  the  volumes  which  are  before  us,  since  they  treat  mainly 
of  the  practice  of  this  Art.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  a few  remarks  on  its  antiquity,  and  the  state  of  jxirfcc- 
tion  at  which  it  had  arrived,  at  a very  early  period.  To  many,  the 
mere  smelting  of  tho  ore  of  a metal  is  a simple  operation  which  an  im- 
traiued  mind  could  carry  out.  A glance  at  the  two  volumes  on  Mehvl- 
lurgy  by  Dr.  Percy  will  show  that  every  stage  of  reduction  demands 
an  amount  of  knowltslge  which  can  only  be  acqiiired  by  long-con- 
tinued experiments,  or  close  scientific  study.  By  the  latter  the  labours 
of  tho  former  may  be  much  reduced,  but  never  dis])cnscd  with. 

England  is  tho  great  metallurgical  country  of  the  world.  Within 
her  sea-girt  Isles  she  possesses  a greater  variety,  and  a larger  quantity, 
of  tho  metalliferous  minerals  than  are  foimd  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Earth,  within  the  same  area.  Gold  and  Silver — Copper — Tin — Lead 
— Iron — Zinc — Antimony — Cobalt — Nickel — Bismuth — and  tho  ores 
of  the  rarer  metals  are  found ; and  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  tho 
other,  the  blaze  of  tho  furnace  proclaims  tho  industry  of  her  sons  in 
reducing  them  to  tho  metallic  state.  Tin  smelting-houses  in  Corn- 
wall ; CopjXir  works  oromid  Swansea ; Zinc  works  in  many  places ; 
Lead  “ smelt-mills  ” in  tho  Northern  Coimties,  North  Wales,  and  other 
districts — and  562  Blast  Furnaces  in  operation,  proclaim  tho  activity 
of  our  Metallurgies.  Although  we  produce  annually  Metals  and  Coals 
to  tho  value  of  34,691,000/.,  oiu-  bteraturo  has  remained  barren  of 
Works  treating  of  this  subject.  If  wo  name  some  half-dozen  on 
Metallurgy  our  list  will  bo  exhausted — and  in  no  one  of  these  is 
tho  subject  treated  uath  the  desired  comprehensiveness.* 

• Tlio  following  arc  tho  works  alluded  to : — 

1.  ‘ A Treatise  on  tlic  Progressive  Iraprovoiucnt  and  Present  State  of  the 
MaiiuCacturcs  in  Metul.'  2nd  edition.  Edited  by  Itobert  Hunt.  1853.  Ixtng- 
mans,  Pondun. 

2.  ■ A Muimiil  of  MetallurCT.'  By  John  Arthur  Phillips.  Oriffln,  I/jndon. 

3.  ‘ The  Us<,‘ful  Metals  and  their  Alloys.'  By  Scoffern,  Truran,  Clay,  Oxland, 
Fairbuiru,  and  Aitkins.  Houlston  & Wnght. 
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Tho  * Metallurgy  ’ of  Dr.  Percy  is  published  to  meet  a want 
which  has  long  been  felt,  and  which  wo  rejoice  to  see,  at  last,  ade- 
quately supplied.  Tho  two  volmnes  wliieli  are  completed  (wo  think 
it  wise  to  include  both  in  our  notice,  although  VoL  I.  was  published 
in  1801)  embrace  tho  most  imj)ortant  Metallurgies,  and  they  really 
leave  but  little  to  be  desired.  The  author  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  his 
education,  and  his  opportunities,  for  the  production  of  a work  which 
must  bo  equally  acceptable  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  man  of 
scionca 

To  place  an  Ore  of  Lead — or  Copper — or  Iron  in  a fire,  and  by 
tho  intensity  of  heat  to  run  out  a fluid  metal,  is  certainly  a simple 
matter.  But  when  wo  remember  that  nearly  all  ores  are  of  a very 
compound  nature ; that  the  chemical  affinities  in  action  are  of  tho 
most  powerful  kind ; and  that  tho  metallurgist  has  so  to  direct  his 
skille<l  labour,  that  a metal,  as  nearly  pure  as  possible,  may  be  tho 
result,  wo  sludl  be  convinced  that  a considerable  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  required. 

“ As  the  word  science  in  relation  to  a manufacturing  art  is  often  vaguely 
used,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  following  illustration  of  its  meaning  : — 
When  an  ore  of  copjier,  consisting  essentially  of  coi'per,  iron,  sulphur,  and 
silica,  is  subjected  to  a series  of  jiroces.ses,  such  as  heating  with  access  of 
air  under  special  conditions,  melting,  &c.,  copper  is  separated  in  the  metallic 
state.  'I'he  sum  of  these  processes  is  tenned  the  smelting  of  cop|x:r.  In 
this  operation  of  smelting,  certain  chemic,al  changes  take  place  : the  sulphur 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  evolved  chiefly  as  sulphurous 
acid ; the  iron  is  similarly  converted  into  oxide,  which  combines  with  the 
silica  present  to  form  a fusible  compound  or  slag.  There  are  thus  several 
facts  which  are  proved  on  chemical  evideuce.  These  facts,  when  sys- 
tematically arranged,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
copper  smelting : and  that  knowledge  implies  necc-ssarily  a knowledge  of 
the  chemical  relations  of  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  oxycen,  and  silica  to  each 
other.  . . . The  man  who  conducts  the  process  of  copper-smelting  in 

ignorance  of  these  facts,  has  simply  an  empirical,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
scientific,  knowledge  of  the  art.’’  * 

Dr.  Percy's  aim  has  been  to  give,  in  this  work,  clear  technical  de- 
scriptions of  each  jirocess,  and  to  cx])laiu  by  the  light  of  science,  the 
philosophy,  if  the  word  may  bo  allowed,  of  every  step.  To  do  this,  close 
and  laborious  study,  at  the  furnace  mouth,  has  been  necessary,  and 
this  has  been  followed  by  a searching  analysis  of  tho  products,  in  the 
quiet  of  a well-regulated  laboratory. 

This  work  is  intemhsl  to  convoy  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
information  relating  to  the  production  of  the  Metals  Nature  gives 
us  but  two  or  three  in  a pure  or  native  state,  and,  as  it  is  designed 
with  all  things,  the  power  of  mind  is  necessary  to  mould  them  to  a 
condition  in  which  they  become  useful.  Therefore,  this  work,  very 

4.  ‘I’lipcrs  on  Iron  tiiid  Steel,  Practical  and  Exjieriiiicntal.'  By  David 
Mushet.  John  Weale,  Dsidon. 

5.  ‘Tho  Iron  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  Tlieorotieally  and  I’mctirally 
ConHidcred.’  By  William  Trunin,  C E.  E.  S:  K.  V.  Spon,  Ixnidon. 

<i.  ‘An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Iron  Manufacture.’  By  Suumcl  Baldwyn 
Rogers.  .''Iinpkin,  Marshall,  A Co.,  Ixindou. 

* • Metallurgy  : ' Introeluctiou. 
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logically  commences  with  the  Physical  Properties  of  the  Metals — and 
some  General  Considerations  on  Mt  taUurgical  Processes,  proceeding  to  a 
fall  cxaminuticiu  of  Fuel,  and  then  entering  on  the  special  Metallurgies 
of  the  useful  Metals. 

The  development  of  Heat  is  necessarily  a most  important  study  to 
the  Metallurgist.  Heat  of  high  degrees  of  intensity  is  required — and 
this  must  bo  produced  with  the  utmost  economy.  The  characteristics 
of  various  kinds  of  Fuel — such  as  Wood,  Charcoal,  Peat,  Lignite  or 
Brown  Coal,  Coal,  Coko,  and  Anthracite,  are  therefore  mattei-s  of 
interest.  Hence  Dr.  Percy  has  devoted  a large  portion  of  his  first 
volume  to  their  consideration.  Wo  shoidd  bo  wanting  in  justice  if  we 
failed  to  state  mm  high  appreciation  of  the  original  matter, — exj)cri- 
ments  made  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  deductions  drawn  with 
philosophical  aciuuon, — which  marks  this  division  of  our  author’s 
labours. 

That,  notwithstanding  all  tlmt  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
Coal,  and  all  tho  examinations  to  which  this  Fuel  has  been  subjectcxl 
by  Chemist,  Geologist,  and  Naturalist,  wo  should  bo  unable  to  answer 
the  question,  “ What  is  Coal  ? ” is  a sad  reflection  on  European  philo- 
Boj)hy.  In  1853  a remarkable  trial  took  phreo  at  Edinbimgh  before 
the  Lord  Justice  General  and  a special  jury  to  try  this  question.  The 
result  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Percy : — ■ 

“ At  the  trial  there  was  a great  array  of  scientific  men,  including 
choiui.sts,  botanists,  geologi.sts,  and  raicroscopista  ; and  of  practical  gas  engi- 
neers, coal-viewers,  and  others,  there  were  not  a few.  On  tho  one  side  it 
was  maintained  that  tho  mineral  was  coal,  and  on  the  other  that  it  was  a 
bituminous  schist.  The  evidence,  as  might  bo  supi>o.sed,  was  most  conflict- 
ing. Tlio  judge  accordingly  ignored  the  scientific  evidence  altogether,  and 
summed  up  as  follows  : — ‘The  question  for  you  to  consider  is  not  one  of 
motives,  but  what  is  this  mineral?  Was  it  coal  in  the  language  of  those 
persons  who  deal  and  treat  with  that  matter,  and  in  the  ordinary  language 
of  Scotland  ? becatisc  to  find  a scientific  ilcfinition  of  cool  after  what  has  been 
bmuyht  to  light  within  the  last  five  days,  is  out  of  the  r/uestion.  But  was  it 
coal  in  the  common  use  of  that  word,  as  it  must  be  understood  to  be  u.sed 
iu  language  that  does  not  profess  to  he  the  purest  science,  hut  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  busine.ss  transactions  reduced  to  writing  ? Was  it  coal 
in  that  sense?  That  is  the  question  for  you  to  solve.’  The  jury  found  it 
was  coid.  Since  this  trial  tho  same  mineral  has  been  pronounced  not  to  be 
coal  by  tho  authorities  of  Prussia,  who  accordingly  have  directed  it  not  to 
be  entered  by  the  custom-house  officers  as  coal.”  * 

While  those  paragraphs  are  being  written  tho  question  is  again 
before  tho  Courts.  Evidence  e<iunlly  as  conflicting  as  tlmt  given  on 
the  former  trial  has  been  tendered  by  tho  men  of  science  on  this. 
Judgment  has  again  been  given  in  the  plaintitTs  favour,  and  for  tho 
third  time  tho  Boghead  mineral  is  decided  to  be  o coal.  This  trial 
furnishes  another  example  of  tho  d<3gradation  of  science,  whenever  its 
students  are  induced  to  u.sc  their  ingenuity  as  S[x:cial  Pleaders  in  a 
Court  of  Law.  Dr.  Percy  says,  “ In  the  pro.sent  state  of  science  I do 
not  believe  it  possible  to  projxiso  an  exact  definition  of  the  terra  coal.” 

* Vol.  i.  p.  7R. 
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This  confuBsion  shows  tho  limited  capacity  of  our  language — tho  poverty 
of  our  knowledge — tho  uncertainty  of  our  scientific  definitions — and 
of  the  noiuonclaturo  of  science  when  it  advances — or  rather  attempts  to 
advance — from  mere  details  to  enlarge*!  generalities. 

Naturally  following  the  subject  of  Fuel,  the  Fire-clays  and  Cruci- 
bles come  miller  notice,  together  with  Sands,  Sandstones,  and  all  tho 
natural  refractory  Minerals  employed  in  the  construction  of  Furnaces, 
and  as  tho  means  of  exposing  tho  Ores  to  tho  action  of  intense  heat. 
This  section  cannot  but  be  of  great  value  to  the  practical  man.  Not 
only  have  wo  tho  results  of  tho  labours  of  our  best  Chemists  and 
Metallurgists  given  in  concise  and  clear  terms,  but  wo  have  a con- 
siderable amount  of  original  roscjirch  communicating  much  that  is 
imiiortant. 

Tho  Metallurgy  of  Coi>2>er  has  tho  first  attention,  and  that  of  Zinc 
follows.  There  are  few  metallurgical  processes  which  require  so  largo 
an  uuiount  of  chemical  knowledge  as  Cojqier  Smelting.  Ur.  Percy  has 
carefully  described  every  stage  in  the  jirocess,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exjdained  tlio  chemical  changes  which  mark  each  stage.  Nejirly  every 
condition  of  the  furnace  iiroducts  in  their  passage  from  the  ore  to  lino 
copjxjr,  has  been  submitted  to  tho  most  searching  examination  in  the 
author’s  laboratory.  There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  this 
research,  and  indeed  with  all  the  original  investigations  included  in 
these  volumes,  which  must  be  recorded  with  unqiuilified  jiraise.  In  no 
case  has  Dr.  Percy  avoided  giving  his  own  assistants  the  full  merits 
due  to  their  labours.  Li  some  instances  indeed  we  feel  that  he  may 
have  overstated  tho  claims  of  those  wlio  have  worked  merely  under  his 
guidance. 

Tho  hi.story  of  Copper  Smelting  in  Great  Britain  has  evidently  been 
a favourite  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  therefore  very  complete.  Not 
only  luivc  we  fidl  details  of  all  the  processes  employed  in  this  country 
— with  drawings  of  tho  furnaces,  &c.,  to  scale,  but  wo  have  accounts  of 
Copper  Smelting  in  Siltkim,  llimalya,  and  other  parts  of  India,  in 
Japan,  Sweden,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  Russia.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  do  more  tlian  thus  hastily  notice  these  valuable  contributions  to 
apidied  science,  w'hich  must  be  studied  in  the  work  itself  by  all  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  on  tho  subject. 

Tho  History  of  Zinc  Smelting  is  touclied  on,  but  it  is  not  so  satis- 
factorily given  08  that  of  Copper.  Indeed  the,  in  every  way,  interest- 
ing story  of  tliis  Metallurgy  in  our  own  island  is  dismisse<l  in  a few 
lines.  Tliis  is  to  be  rcgrcttetl,  since  tho  mining  and  smelting  of 
Calamine — especially  that  wliich  was  raised  in  tho  Mendip  Hills  — 
was,  in  tho  time  of  Elizabeth,  so  important  as  to  give  rise  to  Acts  of 
Parliament  directed  to  iircveut  the  Exportation  of  Zinc,  mainly  to 
compel  “ Cejtpcr  to  be  brought  in  for  the  manufacture  of  Gun-metal, 
Bell-metal,  Sehrof-metal,  Latteu,”  &c.,  &c.  Dr.  Percy  quotes  much  of 
the  matter  collected  by  Dr.  Watson  and  Beckman,  who  dealt  mainly 
witli  the  ancient  use  of  Zinc,  and  but  little  of  interest  besides. 

Tho  second  volume  of  934  jiagos  is  devoted  to  Iron  and  Steel.  This 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  inqiortant  division  of  Dr.  Percy's  labours. 
Ho  has  deported  from  tho  i)lou  pursued  by  him  in  treating  of  Cojipcr 
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und  Zinc.  Wo  have  no  sjKxial  history  introductory  to  the  Manufac- 
tures of  Iron  and  Steel,  but  a short  sketch  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  Much,  it  is  true,  will  be  found  in  the  dc.scriptions  of  the 
various  priHHisses,  which  is,  in  fact,  their  history.  Still,  we  should 
have  been  j)leased,  as  wc  l>elievo  many  others  wumld  also  have  l>cen, 
hiwl  the  author  devoted  as  much  research  to  the  History  of  the  Metal- 
lurgy of  Iron  and  Steel  us  ho  has  done  to  that  of  Coi)i)cr. 

The  Physical  and  Chemical  proiKjrtics  of  Iron  are  most  ably  dealt 
with,  and  every  problem  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  this  valuable  metal  is  carefully  examined.  The  different  states  of 
(jrcy  iron,  white  iron,  and  mottled  iron  have  liten  subjwts  of  close  inves- 
tigation. Dr.  Percy  giv<»  iw  his  own  rcsiairchcs  into  the  modes  of 
existemee  of  Carbon  in  Iron  on  which  these  states  depend,  and  also 
some  accoimt  of  every  inquiry  of  any  value  which  has  been  made  by 
Hritish  or  by  Continental  flhemists  and  Metallurgists. 

Spicgelciecn,  or  S2>ecular  cast-iron,  which  is  now  a prmluct  of  the 
highest  imporbvnce  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  manufacturer,  has,  of  course, 
claimed  a considerable  share  of  Dr.  Percy’s  attention.  He  clearly 
refers  the  i>eculiarity  of  this  metal  to  the  Manganese,  which  ho  finiis 
in  combination.  Yet,  ho  sUtes  sufficiently  all  the  evidence  which  has 
boon  ailducwl  to  prove  Spiogelcison  to  Ihj  a definite  compound  of 
Carbon  and  Iron,  the  Manganese  playing  an  unimjwrtant  i>art. 

All  the  great  questions  of  the  combination  of  Silicon,  Phosphorus, 
Sulphur,  Titanium,  and  Tungsten  with  Don  or  Steel  arc  carefully 
examined,  and  this  section  of  the  work  deserves  the  most  careful 
attentiem  of  every  Iron  master.  The  numerous  alloys  of  Inm  aro 
doscrilKjd,  and  most  of  the  i>atent  inventions  (?)  connected  with  this 
much  disj)uted  question,  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  alloying  Iron  or 
Steel  with  other  metals,  have  a large  share  of  attention. 

The  analyses  of  British  Iron  Ores  is  cxceculingly  complete.  In 
1851  Mr.  S.  n.  Blackwell  collected  with  much  care,  industry,  and 
cost,  examples  of  the  ores  then  known.  These  were  displayed  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  a very  careful  description  of 
them,  by  him,  will  be  fomid  in  the  large  catalogue  of  that  Exhibition. 
This  collection  was  given  by  Mr.  Bhickwell  to  the  Museum  of  Prac- 
tical fioology,  and  with  it  the  stun  of  500/  “ towards  defraying  the 
cost  of  analyzing  all  the  more  imimrtant  of  those  ores.”  Analyses 
have  been  made  in  Dr.  Percy’s  Lalsiratory  of  a very  large  number  of 
these  ores,  and  publi-shcxl,  with  descriptions  of  their  modes  of  occur- 
rence, at  the  exjjcnse  of  the  Government.*  The  collected  analyses, 
therefore,  given  in  this  work,  aro  of  the  natst  trustworthy  and 
comjdeto  character.  The  processes  of  smelting  Iron  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  aro  described.  We  believe  wo  may  siifely  say  that  the 
author  gives  descriptions  of  every  variety  of  Iron  Furnace  in  use,  and 
in  nearly  every  case,  the  accompanying  drawings  are  to  scale.  The 
sections  of  the  English  Blast  Furnace  which  aro  given,  are  remarkable 
examples  of  the  amount  of  care  which  has  attended  every  stage  of  tho 

* ‘ . Memoirs  of  tho  Gcolt)(;iciil  Siitvcy  of  Great  Itritain  : The  Iron  Ores  of 
(»rcut  Britain,  parts  1.  2.  S,  t.'  LonKniuii  & Cn.  Ijoiidoti. 
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inquiry  into  this  important  division  of  Iron  manufacture,  and  of 
the  zeal  with  wliich  author  and  engraver  have  laboured  to  produce  tho 
most  satisfactory  results.  With  the  enormous  development  of  our 
Iron  industries,  there  has  been,  naturally,  greatly  increased  attention 
to  all  tho  details  of  manufacture.  Every  sbtgo  of  the  process,  from 
the  casting  of  “mine”  (iron  ore)  into  tho  furnace,  to  the  flowing  out 
of  pig-iron,  has  been  rigorously  investigated  by  tho  author;  and,  again, 
every  step  in  tho  i)rogress  of  manufacture,  into  “merchant  lars,”  or 
tho  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
minute  examination.  Tho  attention  which  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
I’erey  to  all  these  points  has  ensured  a great  degree  of  exactness  in 
his  de.scriptions,  and  there  is  little  left  to  be  desired  in  any  one  of 
them. 

The  invention  of  “ Puddling  ” by  Henry  Cort  is  now  very  satis- 
factorily established  ; and  tho  story  of  his  ruin,  through  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Samuel  JcUicoe,  and  tho  stupidity  and 
blundering  of  the  government  officials  with  whom  ho  had  to  deal,  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Percy  with  great  lucidity,  and  with  the  most  honourable 
and  kindly  feeling.  We  should  perhaps  explain,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  our  rcadera,  that  “ puddling  ” is  a name  given  to  a process  by 
which  juy-iVon,  molten  on  the  bod  e>f  a reverberatory  furnace  heated  by 
flame,  is  converted  into  maUeahlc  iron  through  the  decarbonizing  action 
of  the  oxygon  of  tho  air  circulating  through  such  a furnace.  Pig-iron 
is,  essentially,  a comiMumd  of  Carbon  and  Iron  : other  matters  aro 
combined  with,  and  influence  its  quality,  such  as  Sulphtir,  Silicon, 
Manganese,  and  Phosphorus.  These  are  removed  either  by  combina- 
tion with  oxygen  when  they  escape  in  tho  gase<ju8  form,  or  by  mixing 
with  tho  slag,  when  they  aro  mechanically  removed.  The  mean  of 
many  analyses  of  Pig-iron  gives  about  3 per  cent,  of  Carbon,  per 
cent,  of  Silicon,  and  94  of  Iron  ; that  of  Malleable  Iron  being  about  i 
of  a percentage  of  Carbon,  and  > of  Silicon.  This  is  to  bo  considered 
as  a general  statement  of  tho  chiu’acter  of  these  two  varieties  of  iron, 
tho  difl'erence  it  ^vill  bo  seen  dciKJuding  upon  tho  al>scnce  of  Carbon 
or  Silicon.  Many  processes  have  been  devised  to  suijcrsede  the 
laborious  operations  of  puddling,  but  none  of  them  have  been  as  yet 
entirely  successful. 

Steel  is  a third  condition  of  Iron,  in  which  some  Carbon  exists  in 
a peculiar  shite  of  chemical  combination  with  the  Iron.  Dr.  Percy 
says : — 

“ The  production  of  Cast-iron  into  Steel  by  partial  decarhurization  may 
be  pftected  in  several  ways : and  of  these  arc  three  of  chief  importance, 
namely,  fining  in  a hearth  with  charcoal  as  the  fuel,  puddling  in  the  rever- 
beratory furnace,  and  the  Po.ssenier  iirocess.  Tho  first  is  the  ancient 
niethoii,  which  is  still  extensively  practised  on  the  Continent,  esjiecially  in 
Styria ; the  second  is  oidy  of  recent  date,  but  has,  nevertheless,  made 
rapid  progress ; and  the  third  is  the  most  novel,  and  certainly  destined  to 
plav  an  important  part  iu  the  world.  If  Steel  be  regardeil  simjily  as  Iron 
carburized  in  degrees  intermediate  betucen  Malleable  and  Cast-iron,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  tho  latter,  during  its  conversion  into  the  former  in  the 
process  of  fining  and  pud<lling,  must  pass  through  the  state  of  Steel. 
Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  by  suitablj’  regulating  and  arresting  the 
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decarburizing  action  in  these  processes,  Steel  may  be  obtained  instead  of 
Malleable  Iron.” 

The  “ Finery  ” process  as  practised  over  Europe  is  very  satisfac- 
torily described,  and,  as  far  as  wo  are  acquainted  with  it,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  descriptions  given  of  the  production  of  Steel  by 
puddling.  The  “ Section  on  Docarburization  by  blowing  atmospheric 
sir  through  molten  pig-iron,”  admitted  by  Dr.  Percy  to  be  a process 
'‘destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  world  ” does  not  strike  us 
us  being  so  complete  us  is  desired.  This  is  the  Bessemer  process, 
wluch  consists  essentially  in  placing  molten  j)ig-iron  in  a vessel  culled 
a “ converter  ” — an  cllijisoidal  vessel,  made  of  wTought-iron, — and  then 
forcing,  by  blowing  engines,  a blast  of  air  through  it.  Dr.  Percy  says 
of  this  process : — 

“ I never  witne.sscd  any  metallurgical  proce.ss  more  startling  or  impres- 
sive. After  the  blast  wa-s  turned  on,  all  proceeded  quietly  for  a time, 
when  a volcano-like  eruption  of  flames  and  sparks  suddenly  occurred,  and 
bright  red-hot  scoriw  or  cinders  were  forcibly  ejected,  which  would  have 
inliicted  serious  injury  on  any  unhappy  bystandera  whom  they  might 
perchance  have  struck.  After  a few  minutes  all  was  again  tranquil,  ami 
the  molten  malleable  iron  was  tapi)ed  oil.” 

By  the  action  of  tho  atmospheric  air  on  the  molten  pig-iron,  a 
tomjKiraturo  is  obtained,  higher  than  any  over  before  attained  iu 
metallurgical  operations.  This  process  is  now  iu  active  ojHjration  iu 
some  of  the  largest  works  iu  this  couutry,  and  others  aic  engagtd  iu 
adapting  their  works  to  receive  the  required  macliinery.  In  Sweden, 
Prussia,  and  France,  the  Bessemer  process  is  snjtcrseding  every  other, 
and  it  pnnniscs  iudeed,  as  Dr.  I’ercy  says,  “ to  play  an  important  part 
iu  the  world.” 

This  invention  was  clearly  arrived  at  by  jxii'scvuring  industry,  and 
an  irrepressible  hope  which  led  the  inventor  to  pass  by  failmcs  as 
things  of  course,  and  steadily  to  work  to  tho  cud  which  he  has 
achieved,  and  for  wliich  ho  is  now  receiving  a substantial  reward. 

Wo  hope,  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  that  Dr.  Percy  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  such  a close  cxiunination  of  every  stage  of  tho 
Bessemer  process  as  its  high,  admitted,  imjwrtancc  demands,  and  which 
ho  has  given  to  some  of  tho  other  j)roccsses  described  by  him. 

Wo  cannot  refraiu  from  expressing  our  regret  that  one  feature,  so 
strongly  marked  as  to  become  a peculiarity,  runs  through  this  work. 
Wo  allude  to  the  desire,  almost  always  shown,  to  trace  back  each 
man’s  thought  to  some  often  undeveloped  thought  of  earlier  and  yet 
earlier  date.  The  analytical  character  of  Dr.  Percy’s  mind  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  led  to  this.  The  kindly  spirit  with  which  he  reviews  the 
history  of  tho  discoveries  mode  by  Ilenry  Cort  is  a most  phrasing 
eiccj)tion  to  his  rule.  Wliat  the  jMxd  Coleridgo  said  of  those  critics 
who  were  always  endeavouring  to  find  yet  earlier  footsteps  in  tho 
snows  of  Helicon,  in  which  the  last  adventurers  on  tho  hill  of  Fame 
had  trodden,  applies  with  etpial  force  to  tho  historiiui  of  science  or  of 
manufacture.  Wo  do  not  for  ono  moment  intend  to  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  one  of  the  statements  made  regarding  early  or  foreign 
processes,  nor  do  we  intend  to  say  that  they  ore  not  in  uuny  respects 
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like  those  more  modem  processes  with  which  they  are  compared. 
But  in  every  instance  where  success  boa  attended  the  recent  process, 
it  will  be  found  to  Ix)  duo  to  some  original  thought,  which  renders  the 
manipulatory  details  on  which  that  success  dciKjnds,  an  original  dis- 
covery. Do  not  let  us  encourage  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to 
diminish  the  small  rewards,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  gainexl  by 
inventors.  In  some  few  cases  a substantial  rccom|xjnse  for  benefits 
gained  is  bestowed  by  the  public  on  the  originator  of  a novelty,  but  in 
by  far  the  larger  number,  the  sole  reward  is  the  consciousness  that 
success  has  been  deserved,  although  it  has  not  boon  achieved. 

There  cannot  bo  any  dilferenco  of  opinion,  amongst  those  who  are 
acquainted  wth  Metallurgj’,  on  the  value  of  this  work,  os  elucidating 
nearly  every  point  of  importance  in  the  processes  by  which  the  ores 
are  converted  into  metals.  The  man  of  practice  may  possibly  think 
it  would  have  given  a more  complete  cliaractcr  to  the  work  if  the 
author  had  minutely  dealt  with  tlio  numerous  phenomena  which 
present  thcmsclvc's  to  the  smelter.  The  man  of  science  may  feel  that 
ho  desires  on  many  pjints,  an  examination  yet  more  searching  than 
that  which  Dr.  Percy  has  given.  To  the  first  wo  may  reply  that  the" 
minuteness  desired  by  him  woidd  have  detracted  from  the  use  of  this 
work.  It  deals  sufficiently  with  all  the  principal  changes,  chemical 
or  physical,  which  are  easential  to  the  production  of  marketable  metal. 
The  minute  details  if  described  in  a book,  cannot  be  learnt  from  it, 
and  therefore  only  tend  to  obscure  the  more  important  matters. 

To  the  latter,  wo  say,  for  sjxjcial  examinations  you  must  go  to 
special  treatises,  and  remember  that  Dr.  Percy  has  in  nearly  every 
instance  indicated  the  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  facts,  and 
from  which  the  additional  evidences  can  be  obtained. 

“ Metaluikoy  ” is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Literature 
of  Science  and  the  Arts.  It  removes  from  us  the  ceusiue  that  wo  did 
not  possess  a treatise  on  the  metals,  of  any  standard  character,  and  it 
gives  us  a work  to  which  we  can  with  siitisfaction  refer,  us  setting 
forth  in  clear  and  intelligible  language  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know 
of  the  processes  employed  in  oin  large  works,  to  give  those  results 
which  have  placed  us  as  the  first  Metal-makers  in  the  world. 

Wo  cannot  conclude  our  notice  without  speaking  of  the  numerous 
woodcuts  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  In  execution 
they  are  suj)erior  to  any  that  can  be  found  in  our  works  on  Science. 
The  precision  with  which  they  have  been  copied,  and  tbo  cleaniess 
with  which  tho  minute  i>arts  have  been  engraved,  constituto  them 
examples  to  all  wood  engravers  who  may  have  to  deal  with  Mechanics 
or  Engineering.  Tho  scale  which  accomjmnies  each  engraving  adds 
greatly  to  its  value,  since  this  renders  it  easy  4o  construct  a machine 
or  build  a furnace  without  any  other  dra^ving8. 

Tho  author,  and  all  who  have  aided  in  the  production  of  this 
work,  merit  tho  utmost  reward  which  an  appreciating  public  can 
bestow  on  a careful  record  of  the  most  important  of  British  industries. 
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COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  CLASSIFICATION.* 

One  of  the  mo8t  striking  qualities  of  the  human  mind  is  the  perception 
of  the  order  which  pervades  the  universe  ; and  one  of  its  most  remark- 
able tendencies  is  to  arrange  and  classify  all  visible  objects  and  per- 
ceptible forces.  It  matters  not  whether  the  objects  are  vast  and 
distant,  as  the  heavenly  bodies ; near  and  appreciable  to  the  touch,  as 
the  constituent  pai-ts  of  the  earth  or  the  living  objects  on  its  surface  ; 
whether  visible  to  the  eye,  ns  organic  and  inorganic  beings  of  definite 
form  and  colour,  or  cognizable  only  through  chemical  or  physical 
agencies,  as  gases,  &c. ; it  is  immaterial  whether  the  forces  lie  physical, 
as  magnetism,  electricity,  light  and  heat,  or  vital,  such  as  those  which 
are  esiKscinlly  manifested  in  plants  and  animals,  or,  lastly,  even  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  hmnan  mind  itself ; the  habit  of  man  is  always  to  deal 
with  these  various  objects  and  powers  in  an  onlerly,  systematic  manner. 
And  if  this  systematic  or  classificatory  treatment  were  simply  applied 
to  such  objects  as  minister  to  his  own  wonts  and  desires,  to  plants, 
animals,  usefid  or  ornamental  minerals  and  so  forth,  one  might  he 
dispised  to  regard  this  quality  of  the  mind  as  an  instinct  analogous 
in  some  degree  to  the  power  of  selection  for  utilitarian  purposes  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  lower  animals.  But  we  find  the  very  reverse  to 
be  the  case ; namely,  that  individuals  and  races  of  men  who  appear  to 
have  no  higher  aim  than  to  satisfy  their  bodily  wonts,  core  little  about 
the  order  or  arrangement  of  the  things  which  surround  them,  whilst  men 
of  the  highest  intellects  (those,  indeed,  who  often  think  the  least  about 
the  practical  uses  of  the  objects  that  engage  their  attention)  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  emj)loyed  in  detecting  relations  in  natural 
objects,  and  in  drawing  up  systems  of  classifications  to  embrace  all 
forms  having  characteristic  features  in  common,  whether  in  the  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  realm  of  nature. 

That  such  systems  of  grouping  or  classification  arc  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  the  cTcations  of  the  hmnan  intellect,  few  will  Iw  disj)ose<l  to 
doubt  who  have  perused  the  post  history  of  any  branch  of  science, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  like  many  other  aids  to  education,  they  have 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. Were  man  acquainted,  for  instance,  with  the  form,  structure, 
and  vital  attributes  of  all  living  and  fossil  animals,  he  woidd  not  con- 
ceive of  the  animal  kingdom  os  parcelled  out  into  sub-kingdoms, 
classes,  orders,  families,  iVc.,  but  it  would  present  itself  to  his  mind  as 
one  perfect  connected  whole ; and  if  for  the  convenience  of  reference, 
it  pleascsl  him  to  retain  these  old  boundaries,  it  would  only  bo  as  ho 
now  rules  the  meridians  upon  his  maps ; for  they  would  no  more  have 
a real  existence  than  have  the  linos  of  latitude  and  longtiudo  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  in  connection  with  this  faculty  of 

* ‘lii’clurcs  on  the  KK  ments  of  Comparative  Anutomy,’  by  Thomas  Ht  nry 
Huxley,  F.lt.H.,  Profet-mir  of  Natimd  IIish)ry,  Koyul  Schiwl  of  Mines.  &e:  *On 
the  Clnssiflcution  of  Animals,  and  on  tly;  Vertebrate  .Skull.'  Joluj  Churchill  4 
Sons,  1SG4. 
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class) 6 cation,  is  that  it  has  a value  apart  from  tho  knowledge  of  the 
objects  of  which  it  treats.  As  this  is  a somewhat  vague  expression, 
wo  would  explain  it  by  saying,  tliat  the  knowledge  how  to  classify  is 
one  science,  whilst  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tho  subjects  classified 
is  another  ; it  is  nut  at  all  unusual  to  find  a clever  systematiscr  who 
has  little  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  tho  large  majority  of  objects 
which  ho  arranges  according  to  their  leading  properties,  whilst  there 
are  innumerable  so-called  practical  men  of  science  to  whom  systems  of 
classification  are  almost  unknown.  When,  however,  we  meet  with 
an  individual  proficient  in  both  departments  of  knowledge,  it  may 
naturally  bo  expected  that  any  now  arrangements  pro|x>sed  by  such 
an  one,  will  bo  valuable  to  students  and  observers.  In  no  branch 
of  science  have  there  been  greater  changes  in  regard  to  classifica- 
tion than  in  natural  history ; and  when  wo  restrict  that  tenu  to  its 
popular  signification,  zoology,  we  cannot  fail  to  bo  struck  with  tho 
great  number  of  systems  w'hich  have  from  time  to  time  been  recom- 
mended by  men  of  undoubted  eminence,  subjected  to  alterations, 
corrections,  and  emendations,  and  which  have  superseded  one  another 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  To  tho  young  beginner  this  circumstance 
is  often  a matter  of  great  jiorploxity,  and  he  ffequently  finds  that  when 
at  tho  recommendation  of  a friend  or  teacher,  having  a particular  bias, 
ho  has  mastered  tho  arrangement  of  some  well-known  systematic 
zoologist,  he  has  a great  deal  to  nnloom,  before  ho  can  renew  his 
studies  on  a par  with  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  mure 
recent,  or  perhaps  more  accurate  systems  of  classification. 

Some  years  ago,  a favourite  book  with  beginners  was  Eymer 
Jones’s  ‘Natural  History  of  Animals,’*  a very  attractive  little  work, 
well  written,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  one  that  has  no  doubt 
raiseil  up  many  an  active  and  usefid  devotee  of  science.  Tho  author 
of  this  book,  believing  all  methods  of  classification  propounded  up  to 
his  time  to  have  been  very  imperfect,  set  to  work  to  build  up  a new  one 
based  upon  tho  must  recent  cxixiricnces  of  his  day.  Aristotle,  he  told 
his  readers,  hod  simply  classed  all  animals  under  two  great  heads, tho  one 
possessing  colourless,  and  the  other  red  blood,  divisions  which  corre- 
spond with  tho  invertebraia  and  vertehraia.  Passing  from  the  old  Greek 
philosopher  to  the  fathers  of  modem  zoological  science,  he  touched 
upon  tho  systems  of  Linnasus  and  Cuvier,  both  of  whom,  recognizing  in 
the  structural  peculiarities  of  animals  suitable  guides  for  classification 
(tho  external  homy  cases  in  insects,  or  tho  internal  bony  framework 
of  the  vertehrata,  for  example),  based  their  arrangements  upon  these 
characteristics.  But  because  tho  author  could  not  find  in  them  squares 
ready  fitted  to  receive  some  of  tho  more  recently  discovered  forms  of 
life,  ho  was  dissatisfied  with  butli  these  systems,  and  regretting  that 
the  celebrated  John  Himter  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  carry  out  his 
physiological  views  in  regard  to  classification  (inasmuch  as  that  great 
anatomist  had  obtained  “ an  indistinct  glimpse  of  tho  clue  that  would 
have  servcsl  to  guide  him  ”),  ho  announced  that  tho  researches  of 
modem  physiologists  had  “ fortimately  left  us  in  no  doubt  upon  tho 

• Van  Vooret,  1845. 
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important  question,"  for  that  the  essence  of  all  physiology  points  to 
the  nervous  system  as  the  basis  of  all  correct  arrangements,  and  upon 
the  presence,  absence,  or  supposed  ehai'actcrs  of  that  system,  ho  (the 
author)  therefore  based  his  classification.  But  supported  as  he  was 
in  this  view  by  many  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  the  same  dilemma  in  which  ho  had  placed  Cuvier,  the 
greatest  systematic  zoologist  of  the  ago  ; and  in  a work  published  some 
years  afterwards,*  ho  himself  acknowledged  the  imjKjrfection  of  his 
“ neural  ” system  of  classification,  and  stated  that  “ in  the  lower  forms 
of  the  animal  kingdom  esiieciolly,  wo  are  far  from  being  able  to  avail 
ourselves  of  such  a guide.”  Ho  did  not  venture,  however,  to  substitute 
a better  system,  but  employed  the  old  one  as  a,  ]>is  alhr. 

In  referring  to  this  fact,  wo  by  no  means  seek  to  disparage  the 
author’s  labours  in  the  cause  of  science  ; on  the  contrary,  we  consider 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  imperfection  of  his  system  redounds 
to  his  praise,  and  c.xhibits  a moral  courage  not  often  possessed  by 
scientific  men. 

Turning  now  to  the  Continent,  wo  find  two  recent  works  on  system- 
atic zoology,  both  still  regarded  with  great  favour  in  scientific  circles, 
and  the  authors  of  wliich  have  built  their  systems  upon  almost  entirely 
dissimilar  foimdations.  In  his  (luidc  to  the  Study  of  the  Livcrtebrata,f 
Siebold  has  founded  his  classification  upon  the  form  and  structure  of 
animals,  ranging  them  according  to  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  their 
organization,  and  availing  himself  of  all  known  data  of  structure  and 
development ; whilst  Vogt  (whose  work,  with  all  its  imjxjrfections,  is 
perhaps  the  best  zoological  handbook  extant)  J has  buUt  up  his  system 
solely  upon  the  phenomena  of  development. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  Vogt  should  have  singled  out  these 
phenomena;  and  although  wo  shall  presently  perceive  that  his  system 
was  as  much  oj)cn  to  objection  as  that  of  other  natiualists  who  direct  , 
their  chief  attention  to  one  phase  only  in  aninml  existence,  we  cannot 
bo  simjjrised  at  his  having  selected  this  one,  for  at  the  time  ho  under- 
took his  task,  every  day  was  revealing  new  features  in  the  develop- 
ment of  animals  which  appeared  to  sot  at  defiance  all  previous  modes 
of  classification.  To  speak  popularly,  Echinoderms  were  foimd,  first, 
to  le-atl  the  life  of  “ AcjUophs  Medusa),  that  of  the  hydra ; >vingod 
insects  gave  birth  to  others  without  organs  of  flight,  and  these  again 
prcxluced  offspring  resembling  their  grandparents ; creatiucs  that 
swam  freely  about  in  the  water  appeared  to  become  degraded,  and  to 
belong  to  quite  a different  class,  as  entozoa,  when  their  old  habitat 
was  changed  for  the  internal  organ  of  some  warm-bl<K)ded  creatim)s : 
and  thus  it  became  as  difficult  to  define  the  true  piwition  of  a vast 
niunbor  of  animals  which,  in  various  stages  of  their  existence,  changed 
their  form  and  character,  os  it  would  be  for  an  uneducated  man  to 

* * The  General  Structure  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.'  Van  Voorst. 

t ‘Lchrbueh  der  Vcrglcichciidon  Auatomio  der  wirbclloscn  Thiero,’  by  C. 
Th.  V.  SielHild,  being  the  iirst  volume  of  the  ‘ Lehrbuch  der  Vergleichunden  Ana- 
tomic,' by  Sielxild  A tilannius.  Berlin ; Veit  & Co.,  1848. 

J Zoologischo  liriefe : Naturgcachichtc  der  lobciiden  und  untergangenen 
Tliiere.”  2 voLs.  Frankfort  am  Main  liitoranschc  Austalt.  .1.  Ituetlcn,  1851. 
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decide  whether  a butterfly  ought  to  be  ranked  ns  a worm  or  as  an 
iusect ; and  it  was  fotmd  necessary  to  raise  this  and  degrade  that  form 
of  life,  according  to  tlio  stage  in  which  it  had  been  observed  when  its 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom  was  first  assigned  to  it.  But  Vogt  was 
not  content  to  rectify  the  boundaries  of  former  systems,  and  fill  up 
gaps  that  had  been  loft  open  through  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  those 
who  preceded  him.  The  phenomena  of  development  had  taken  such 
com]dcto  possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  allowed  them  to  serve  as  his 
chief  guide  in  classification  ; and  thus  wo  have  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  divided,  according  to  his  method,  into  three  great  groups, 
each  possessing,  as  ho  believed,  some  marked  embryonic  peculiarity, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  each  having  a distinct  method  of  repro- 
duction. The  lowest  of  these  groups,  comprising  the  fonns  now 
known  as  Protozoa,  hod  (according  to  Vogt)  no  true  ova ; the  second, 
embracing  the  Itadlnta,  Vermes,  and  all  the  Mnllusca,  except  the  Cepha- 
lopoda (cuttle-fishes,  &c.),  was  the  result  of  tlio  transformation  (or 
absorption)  of  the  whole  yolk  into  the  embryo ; and  the  highest 
group  in  which  he  found  the  embryo  developed  distinct  from  the  yolk 
(Gegensatz  zwischen  Embryo  und  Dottor)  comprised  the  Cephalopoda, 
Articulata,  and  Vertebrata.  In  like  manner,  ho  was  guided  in  the  sub- 
division of  these  groups,  especially  of  the  last-named,  by  certain 
features  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  ovo,  or  of  the  fectus. 

This  system  of  classification  was  always  considered  faulty  by  the 
leading  zoologists  of  Germany  ; and  wo  need  only  state  that  the 
Infusoria,  which  ho  classed  in  his  group  possessing  no  ova  (kein  Ei), 
have,  through  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Balhiani,  of  Paris,  been 
showm  to  be  sexual  and  to  produce  ova ; and  that  ho  would  he  com- 
pelled to  seek  some  other  feature  in  their  structure  or  development  in 
order  to  define  their  true  position,  to  show  that  his  system  is  quite  as 
imperfect  as  those  based  upon  any  other  single  phase  in  animal  life. 

But  our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  referring  to  other  systems 
of  classification,  and  with  a passing  tribute  to  the  great  zoologist 
Milnc-Edwords,  the  worthy  disciple  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  whoso 
labours  have  been  transferred,  with  or  without  neknowiedgment, 
to  innumerable  so-called  Hand-books  and  Text-books,  which  have 
been  published  in  almost  every  European  language,  wo  must  now 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  portion  of  the  treatise,  which  is  a reprint  of  a series  of 
Lectures  delivered  by  the  Author  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
is  devoted  solely  to  the  subject  of  Classification,  and  to  the  relations 
of  one  group  of  animals  with  another.  As  a series  of  essays  on  this 
branch  of  zoological  science,  it  is  not  only  very  valuable  to  students 
who  already  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  hut  will  bo  found 
deeply  interesting  to  more  advanced  readers,  who  have  not  hod  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  the  author  of  watching  the  progress  of  sys- 
tematic zoology  during  the  last  few  years,  or  to  those  whoso  studies 
have  been  directed  rather  to  practical  and  experimental  zoology  than 
to  the  literature  of  the  science. 

As  regards  the  author's  system  of  classification,  he  tolls  us  that 
it  is  based  “ upon  purely  structural  considerations,”  and  that  animals 
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have  boon  regarded  “ not  as  related  to  other  forms  of  life  and  to 
climatikl  conditions — not  as  succossivo  tenants  of  the  earth,  but  as 
fabrics,  coeli  of  wliich  is  built  upon  a certain  plan.” 

Availing  himself  of  the  Cuvierian  classification,  instead  of  aspiring 
to  l)c  the  founder  of  a new  method,  ho  has  built  up  the  follokving  im- 
proved zoological  system  ; — 

Table  of  the  Classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

'Dll'  lAmits  of  the  Four  Ciwitrinn  Suh-Kini^ihms  tire  indkaU  il  hy  the  BmekrU 
anil  iMtal  Line. 

IIADI.VTA. 


Orttjtiriuitia.  lu/nmriu, 
lihizojHuln  (?). 

Sco/eculn  (?). 
AVA  in  oiiennatu. 

Annelida.  '' 

Ilydrozoa. 

ActitKaoa. 

Pciyzoa. 

CrusUwm. 

Aruchnula» 

MjfVutjyiKla, 

luRKCta^ 

Articulata. 

JimchtofHHla.  » 

Lamellihranchiata.  \ 

' Moli,csca. 

Jiranchiof/ti$t^rQfiO/ia.  f 

rterujM)<la,  i 

Amphibia^ 

Ji^ptilia, 

A t'es. 

Mummalia. 

Vertkbuata. 

As  each  of  the  fonsgoing  groups,  the  outbor  says,  “ embraces  one  of 
the  principal  types  or  pLkus  of  modification  of  the  animal  form,”  a 
precise  knowledge  of  that  which  constitutes  the  typical  structure  of 
each  of  those  groups”  will  servo  to  convey  on  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  lie  projioscs,  therefore,  to  “ define  the  various 
groups,”  or  where  definition  is  not  yet  possible,  “ to  describe  a 
typical  examjile.”  And  it  is  due  to  Professor  Huxley  to  say,  that  in 
thus  seeking  to  present  to  his  readers  a correct  outline  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  essential  for  the  execution 
of  his  task;  and  where  he  falls  short  in  its  performance  (os  he 
acknowledges  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  his  survey),  it  is  not 
from  any  inability  to  classify  and  lU’range,  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
materials  with  which  to  operate. 

His  illustrations  (wo  mean  his  drawings),  which  necessarily  form 
a most  important  feature  in  the  work,  liavo  the  merit  of  being  to  a 
great  extent  original,  and  those  which  are  not  so,  are  in  most  cases 
taken  from  the  newest  works  bearing  uj>on  the  special  subject  to  which 
they  refer,  the  observer’s  iintiie  lieing  in  every  instance  apjxjndcd  to 
them, — a rule  which  we  recommend  for  more  general  adoption.  Tho 
careful  dissections  of  the  author,  more  especially  of  tho  typical 
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oxainplefl  PhaUusia,*  Anodon,  Helix,  and  Srpta,  arc  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  displaying  the  organization  of  tho  groups  to  which  they 
belong,  and,  in  addition  to  a great  number  of  typical  illustrations 
taken  from  life,  tho  student  will  find  two  little  diagrams  exhibiting,  in 
a 8im])lo  but  striking  manner,  tho  distinctions  Ixstwocn  tho  general 
structure  of  tho  Tcrtebrate  and  iiivcrtebrate  typos  of  tho  animal  king* 
dom.  in  adopting,  as  ho  has  done,  the  system  of  Cuvier,  tho  author 
has  displayed  sound  judgment,  and,  generally  speaking,  his  additions 
and  mt^ifications,  necessitated  by  the  advances  in  zoological  science, 
appear  to  be  the  best  he  could  have  made.  Wo  recommend  this  portion 
of  his  work  to  “ science  teachers,”  and  to  students  who  wish  to  boso 
their  knowledge  upon  a good  foundation.  For  these  purposes  tho 
language  might  have  been  simplified  with  advantage,  but  in  no  case  is 
there  a want  of  clearness,  nor  do  wo  find  in  it  any  afieetation  of 
learning,  although,  as  wo  have  already  said,  tho  must  important  facts 
which  have  recently  been  contributed  by  tho  leading  observers  of  tho 
day,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  are  included  in  his  comprehensive 
review  of  tho  animal  kingdom.  To  this  retrospect  the  first  six 
chapters  of  tho  work  are  exclusively  devoted. 

In  our  notice  of  those  Lectures  in  Professor  Huxley’s  work,  in 
which  tho  structure  and  development  of  tho  vertebrate  skull  and  “ the 
theory  of  the  vertebrate  cranium”  oro  treated  of,  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  attempt  an  analysis  of  tho  multitudinous  details  (many  of  which 
are  of  a most  elaborate  nature)  therein  discussed,  but  to  confine  our- 
selves to  tho  consideration  of  somo  of  tho  loading  propositions  laid 
down  and  conclusions  arrived  at. 

Since  the  year  1807,  when  Oken,  in  his  “ Programm,”  first  an- 
nounced tho  remarkable  hypothesis  that  tho  skull  is  but  a peculiar 
modification  of  tho  vertebral  column,  tho  “ vertebrate  theory  of  tho 
cranimu”  has  more  or  less  occupied  tho  attention  of  many  distinguished 
anatomists,  and  Spix,  Hujanus,  G.  St.  Hilaire,  Cams,  and  Professor 
Owen,  have  publislied  elaborate  Memoirs,  in  which  they  have  adopted 
tho  general  conception  of  Oken,  with  more  or  less  modification  in  tho 
details  of  his  plan. 

Tho  great  reputation  of  tho  celebrated  English  anatomist,  and  tho 
weight  attached  to  his  opinions,  have  induced  many  anatomists  in  this 
country  to  accept  his  views,  without,  perhaps,  inquiring  minutely  into 
tho  data  on  wUch  his  conclusions  ore  based.  And  in  some  of  our 
anatomical  text-books  tho  nomenclature,  and  system  of  arrangement 
of  tho  cranial  bones  into  vertebras,  advocated  by  Owen,  have  been 
introduced,  not  without  creating  confusion,  into  tho  descriptions  of 
tho  human  cranium.  There  were,  however,  always  a few  anatomists 
who  declined  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  system  of  Professor 
Owen.  Most  prominent  amongst  these  was  Professor  Goodsir,  who, 
applying  to  tlio  investigation  of  the  subject  the  cmbryological 
researches  of  Von  Baer,  !^thko,  Uoichert,  and  Bemak,  pointed  out, 
not  only  in  his  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

• Tho  (Irscription  of  thU  form,  and  perhaps  of  one  or  two  more,  is  rendered 
snmowlint  obscure  tlirougli  an  apparently  incorrect  lettering  of  the  woodcut. 
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but  more  systoiimticully  in  Bumc  liiglily  pliil()8t>i)liical  Memoirs  rciul 
before  the  Britisli  Assoeiiition  in  Clieltenliiuii,  August,  1850,*  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  many  of  the  morphological  conceptions 
of  Owen  with  what  is  known  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
cranium,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems. 
The  necessity  of  combining  embryological  investigation  with  comj)a- 
rativo  anatomy  in  all  our  morphological  inquiries  was  at  once  put  on 
a firm  aud  scientific  basis  by  these  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Goodsir’s. 

In  pursuing  his  investigations  into  the  morjdiology  of  the  skull, 
Mr.  Huxley  has  employed  both  these  methods  of  research,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  “ that  the  skull  is  no  more  a modified  vertebral 
column,  than  the  vertebral  column  is  a modified  skull : but  the  two 
arc  essentially  sej)ani,tc  and  distinct  modifications  of  one  and  the  sam(^ 
structure,  the  juimitive  groove.” 

To  make  this  j)roposition  clear  to  our  i-eatlers,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  c.’cj)laiu  that  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  development  of 
the  body  of  the  vcrbdiiatc  embryo  is  the  appearance  of  an  clongatetl 
linear  groove  in  the  blastcxlennic  membmne,  the  anterior  end  of  which, 
somewhat  dilated,  corresponds  in  position  to  the  future  head.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  groove  a cellular  cylindrical  rod,  the  notochonl,  is 
formed,  which  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  future 
vertebral  column.  The  anterior  cud  of  the  notochord  passes  into  the 
dilated  cephalic  end  of  the  primitive  groove,  and  corresponds  in 
position  to  a part  at  least  of  the  future  basis  cranii.  Embryologists 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  distance  to  which  this  notochord  passes  forward 
in  the  base  of  the  embryo  skull.  Mr.  Huxley,  grounding  his  state- 
ments mainly  on  the  observations  of  Rathkc,  pronounces  very  positively 
that  in  all  the  vertebrata,  Amphioxus  only  forming  an  apparent 
exception,  it  stops  short  immediately  behind  that  part  of  the  basis 
cranii  which  lodges  the  pituitary  body. 

Now,  highly  as  everything  should  be  valued  which  Eathkc  ha.s 
written  on  developmental  matters,  yet  it  ought  not  to  bo  forgotten 
that  this  position  of  his  has  not  liccu  allowed  to  pass  unehnllenge<l  by 
embryologists  of  equal,  and  of  almost  equal  repute.  Thus  Keiehert, 
the  eminent  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  states 
that  it  posses  at  an  early  stage  of  development  into  the  frontal  region, 
and  Kiilliker  also  has  observe<l  it  to  reach  farther  forward  than  llathke 
allows.  In  that  very  remarkable  fish,  the  Amphit)xus,  in  which  the 
cranium  remains  membranous  throughout  life,  the  notochord  extemls 
almost  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  head,  far  in  front  of  the  origins  of 
the  olfactory  and  optic  nerves,  aud  therefore  beyond  the  region  which 
would  correspond  to  the  pituitary  fossa.  The  very  striking  exception 
which  this  fish  aflbrds  to  the  universality  of  Hathke’s  proposition,  may 
weU  make  us  jmnsc  and  ask  if  our  investigations  into  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  vertebrate  cranium  were  more  extended  th.au  they 
have  as  yet  been,  might  not  other  animals  be  fomid  in  which  simi- 
larly well-marked  exceptional  ari-angcments  exist  ? 

From  tho  sides  of  the  *•  primitive  groove  ” thin  membranous 

* Subsequently  published  in  dcliiilfd  abatnict  in  the  ‘ I'Minburgb  New  Philo- 
.■wpbioal  .Jounisl,’  .Inuuary,  1857. 
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lamiiiie,  “ tlio  dorsiil  lamina?,”  grow  up,  and  gradually  inclining 
inward.H  cmilesco  by  their  edges  in  the  middle  line.  They  form  the 
foundations  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  skull  and  spinal  column,  and 
they  assist  in  enclosing  the  sjxiccs  known  as  the  cranial  cavity  and 
spinal  canal. 

The  notochord  then  becomes  surrounded  in  its  whole  length  by  a 
gelatinous  investing  mass  which  gives  off  anteriorly  two  bands,  the 
“ tnibecula  cranii.”  These  arc  prolonged  forwards,  and,  according  to 
Uatlike,  embi-ace  the  pituitary  fossa,  and  extend  as  far  ns  the  region 
in  which  the  ethmoid  bone  is  subsequently  developed,  (.,'artilnge  is 
them  formotl  in  this  investing  mass  in  by  for  the  greatest  majority  of 
crania,  and  this  constitutes  the  cartilaginous  base  of  the  skull  and  the 
botlies  of  the  different  spinal  vertebne.  Mr.  Huxley  strongly  insists 
on  the  essential  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  this  chondrification 
of  the  investing  mans  takes  place  in  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
notis’hord  which  corresponds  to  the  spinal  column,  and  tliat  which 
lies  in  the  basis  cranii.  In  the  former,  ho  states  a sopanito  nodule  of 
cikrtilage  is  developed  for  each  of  the  botlies  of  the  future  vertebra?, 
whilst  in  the  latter  a continuous  bar  of  cartilage  is  formed  which 
never  exhibits  any  transverse  division  or  segmentation  And  with 
this  difference  in  the  mode  of  ehondrification  ho  consiilers  that  the 
skull  and  spine  at  once  begin  to  diverge  from  each  other  in  their 
mode  of  development,  each  putting  on  its  own  si>ocial  chameters,  each 
pursuing  its  own  road  to  its  final  construction.  But  wo  may  here 
pause  and  a.sk,  an?  our  ii?quiries  into  tho  “ history  of  development  ” 
so  far  advanced— established  on  so  sound  a basis — os  to  permit  us  to 
accept,  as  unconditionally  ns  Mr.  Huxley  would  wish  us  to  do,  the 
l?rimary  continuous  nature  of  tho  cartilaginous  bar  in  tlie  basis  cranii 
developed  in  the  investing  mass  of  the  notochord  ? Is  its  non-seg- 
mcnted  nature  to  ho  looked  upon  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  dovelopmci?t  ? 
For  our  oam  parts,  we  doubt  much  if  tho  subject  os  yet  admits  of  so 
swooping  n conclusion  to  bo  dniwn.  But  if  we  put  altogether  on  one 
side  these  douhts  which  wo  have  just  raised,  and  accept  the  statement 
as  a fact  in  development,  whivt  value  are  wo  to  att^h  to  it  as  an 
indication  that,  at  this  stage,  tho  skull  and  spinal  column  diverge  so 
strongly  from  each  other  that  tho  one  can  bo  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
modified  form  of  tho  other  ? Is  it  altogether  to  outweigh  the  generally 
admitted  fact  that  tho  most  perfect  of  all  tho  forms  of  skull,  viz.  tho 
osseous  cranium,  c?diibits.  like  the  spinal  column,  in  advanced  stages 
of  its  formation,  imdoubtcd  evidence  of  segmentation,  and  in  tho 
primordial  cranium  it  may  bo  assumed  that  this  segmentation  is  at 
least  potentially  indicated  ? And  in  tho  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  certain,  at  least,  of  these  segments,  there  is  an  appro?dmation 
to  tho  plan  of  veidebral  conformation,  more  especially  in  their  central 
and  neural  elements,  which  at  once  appeals  to  tho  eye  of  tho 
anatomist. 

That  tho  skull  in  its  completely  ossified  state  assumes  a very 
definite  segmentation  is  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Huxley,  and  there  runs 
throughout  the  lectures  a very  ingenious  argui??cnt  to  show  that  in  the 
whole  series  of  osseous  crania,  from  tho  pike  to  the  man,  three  origi- 
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nally  distinct  segments  may  be  traced.  This  concordance  in  tho 
arrangement  of  the  cranial  bones,  composing  these  segments,  he  con- 
siders, “places  the  doctrine  «>f  tho  unity  of  organization  of  the  ver- 
tebrate skull  upon  a j)erfectly  siu-c  and  stable  footing ; ” whilst  from 
the  considerations  already  advanced,  as  to  the  non-segmentation  of 
the  cartilaginous  bar  in  tho  basis  cranii,  “ tho  hypothesis  that  tho 
skull  is  in  any  sense  a modification  of  vertebra!  is  clearly  negatived.” 
Tho  three  segments,  which  Mr.  Huxley  traces  throughout  the  series, 
are  the  occipital,  composal  of  tho  basi-,  ox-,  and  supra-occipital 
bones ; the  parietal,  of  lie  basi-  and  ali-sphenoids  and  parietal  bones ; 
the  frontal,  of  tho  pro-  and  orbito-sphenoid  and  frontal  bones.  Those 
segments  closely  correspond  with  tho  central  and  neural  portions  of 
tho  occipital,  parietal,  and  frontal  vertebraj  of  Oken,  Owen,  and  some 
other  morphological  anatomists.  But  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  possible 
to  trace  a still  greater  niunber  of  segments — whether  we  c^  them 
vertebne  or  not,  is  of  littlo  consequence  to  this  part  of  our  argument 
— in  tho  cranium  ? Mr.  Huxley  does  not,  in  the  above  generaliza- 
tion, limit  his  segments  to  tho  region  in  which,  or  to  the  parts  of  tho 
skull  in  relation  to  which,  on  his  own  showing,  tho  notochord  is 
confincil.  But,  by  accepting  a presphonoidal  segment,  ho  admits  of 
a cranial  segmentation  anterior  to  the  pituitary  fossa,  i.e.  in  front  of 
tlio  spot  where  tho  notochord,  as  he  contends,  terminates  anteriorly. 
Now,  if  tho  proposition  be  grouted  that  the  principle  of  cranial  seg- 
mentation is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  region  of  tho  notochord, 
but  is  applicable  to  tho  primordial  cartilaginous  cranium  generally, 
we  see  no  reason  why,  in  those  cases  in  which  tho  structure  and 
development  of  the  skull  admit  of  it,  a still  greater  niunber  of  seg- 
ments should  not  exist,  ethmoid,  vomerine,  or  oven  rhinal,  as  tho 
case  may  bo.  Wo  may  illustrate  this  by  a reference  to  the  mammalian 
head.  In  the  head  of  the  mammal  alone  the  nasal  cavities  are  fully 
completed.  And  there  enters,  in  a most  important  manner,  into  their 
formation,  a scries  of  coi’tilages,  tho  nasal  cartilages,  which  remain 
unossified.  One  of  these,  forming  a part  of  the  nasal  septum,  is  tho 
anterior  prolongation  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  primordial  cranium, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  coming  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  tho  nmuber  and  nature  of  tho  cranial  segments.  But 
the  septal  and  lateral  nasal  cartilages,  also,  aro  quite  passed  over  by 
Mr.  Huxley,  in  his  determination  of  tho  segments  of  tho  skuU.  Now 
this  wo  cannot  but  think  is  a most  im})ortant  omission,  and  one,  too, 
which,  if  supidicd,  might  still  more  strongly  serve  to  show,  than  lias 
been  done  in  these  lectures,  that,  though  there  is  in  some  respects  a 
unity  of  plan  in  tho  cranial  structure  of  the  jiiko  and  tho  man,  yet  that 
there  is  in  others  “ a no  less  marked  diversity,  each  type  exhibiting 
structures  and  combinations  peculiar  to  itself.”  If  the  i-eception  of  a 
rhinal  and  a vomerine  segment  bo  objected  to  on  tho  ground  that  they 
bear  no  relation  to  the  neural  axis,  and  differ  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
particulars,  from  tho  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  segments,  it  may 
be  answered  tliat  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  spinal  column  great  modifi- 
cations in  tlio  form  and  composition  of  tho  vertebral  segments  often 
occur  ; modifications  so  groat  that  tho  segment  is  often  reduced  to  a 
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mere  centrum,  and  its  correlation  with  tho  nervous  axis  comjdctoly 
lost. 

Mr.  Huxley  has  devoted  much  care  and  labour  to  tho  determi- 
nation, throughout  tho  vertebrate  series,  of  tho  bones  which  ore  homo- 
logous to  tho  jtetromastoid  jwrtion  of  tho  human  temporal  bone,  and 
tho  mode  of  their  development.  Partly  by  a critical  inquiry  into  tho 
almost  forgotten  researches  of  Kerckringius  and  Cassebohn,  and 
partly  by  tho  more  recent  observations  of  Meckel,  Uallmaun,  and  him- 
self, he  has  shown  that  it  ossifies  from  three  distinct  centres,  to  which 
ho  has  given  the  convenient  terms  of  pro-otic,  opisthotic,  and  opiotio 
bones.  These  bones  enclose  tho  organ  of  hearing  and  “are  very 
generally  ropresonted,  sometimes  in  a distinct  form,  and  sometimes 
coalesced  \vith  one  another,  or  witli  other  bones,  throughout  tho  scries 
of  skulls  provided  with  cartilage  bones  ; and  tho  pro-otic  esjKJcially  is 
one  of  tho  most  constant  and  easily  identifiable  bones  throughout  tho 
scries  of  vertebrate  skulls.” 

He  does  not  allocate  these  bones,  either  in  their  separate  or  con- 
junct capacity,  to  any  of  tho  cranial  segments,  but  regards  tliem,  like 
tho  osseous  chambers  of  tho  olfactory  organs,  as  bony  capsules  inter- 
posed between  tho  arches  of  tho  segments.  Their  true  morphological 
])osition  may,  however,  bo  still  liold  to  bo  an  open  question.  For 
they  ore  developed  in  cartilage  which  forms  a fmidamontal  part  of  tho 
primordial  cranium,  and,  as  such,  it  may  be  and  hiis  been  argued,  both 
by  Cams  and  Goodsir,  that  they  should  have  a place  amongst  tho 
cranial  segments. 

In  studying  tho  morphological  relations  of  tho  inferior,  or,  as  they 
aro  sometimes  called,  hmmal  arches  of  tho  cranium,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  tho  nasal  cavities  should  be  carefully  examined  and  tho 
position  of  the  nostrils  determined.  Great  weight  was  attached  to 
these  points  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  in  one  of  tho  memoirs  already  referred 
to,  and  wo  find  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  also  carefully  entered  into  tho 
subject.  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily  detenuined  that  tho  posterior 
nostrUs  in  tho  mammalia  aro  ojjenings  of  a totally  different  character 
from  what  aro  called  the  posterior  uares  in  a bird,  an  amphibian,  a 
snake  or  a lizard.  In  a man,  for  example,  the  nostrils  open  posteriorly 
behind  tho  palate  l>ono,  whilst  in  tho  other  aniimds  named,  they  open 
in  front  of  those  bones,  between  them  and  the  maxillie,  and  cannot 
therefore  bo  rcgarderl  as  homologous  apertures. 

Tho  nature  of  tho  mandibular  and  hyoidcon  arches,  situated  behind 
tho  orifice  of  tho  mouth,  has  always  been  a difficult  problem  for  tho 
morphological  anatomist.  The  embryological  researches  of  Itathke 
and  Reichert  have  done  much  to  clear  up  many  of  tho  obscure  and 
complex  questions  involved  in  their  investigation.  Many  sound  mor- 
phological data  were  also  furnished  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  both  as  to  their 
relation  to  the  cranial  segments,  and  tho  homology  of  their  constituent 
elements.  With  much  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  wTitteu  we  are  disjx>scd 
to  coincide,  though  wo  confess  ourselves  unable  to  accept  all  his  pro- 
positions regarding  these  arches  in  tlio  present  somewhat  imocrtain 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  development. 
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Although  much  has  lx;en  done  iu  these  lectures  to  endeavour 
to  sujij)ly  au  exact  conception  of  the  morphology  of  the  vertebrate 
cranium,  yet  the  author  has  evidently  been  imahle  to  find  a place  for 
many  of  the  bones  existing  there.  Wo  nuiy  mention,  amongst  others, 
the  hones  marked  1,2,  and  3,  in  the  pike’s  skull,  the  supra-orbital  and 
sub-orhital  bones,  and  the  transverse  bone,  the  morphological  position 
of  xvhich  he  leaves  quite  undetermined.  Looking  then  at  these  and 
other  residual  qiiiuitities  stiU  unaccounted  for,  the  anatomist  cannot 
accept,  nor  do  we  think  it  is  intended  by  Mr.  Huxley  that  he  should 
accept,  many  of  the  statements  iwlvanced  in  these  lectures  as  furnish- 
ing a final  sidtlemimt  of  that  “ much  vexixl  question,”  the  morphology 
of  the  enmium.  There  is  much  work  j'et  to  be  done  before  we  taui 
hojie  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a definite  conclusion  respecting  it 

The  lectures  on  the  vertebrate  enmium  ought,  however,  to  be  rend 
and  carefully  thought  over  by  every  anatomist,  not  merely  Ikx^uso 
they  record  the  (qiinions  of  so  distinguished  a teacher  as  Mr.  Huxley, 
but  liocause,  from  the  singularly  lucid  way  in  which  one  of  the  most 
lamiplex  subjects  in  the  whidc  range  of  anatomical  science  has  bem 
treated,  they  may  well  serve  as  a model  to  be  studied  by  future  writers. 

Wo  have  felt  justified  in  bestowing  a largo  amoiuit  of  space  and 
consideration  upon  I’rofessor  Huxley’s  botik  (which  should,  in  reality, 
have  fonued  two  distinct  works),  liecause  we  believe  it  will  take  a 
high  place  in  the  classical  scientific  litcnitiuxi  of  our  country,  and  will 
be  handed  down  to  j>osterity  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  treatises 
on  some  at  least  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  <leals ; but  along  with  its 
valuable  information,  and  excellent  illustrations,  it  will  also  transmit 
the  fatit,  too  well  known  in  our  day,  that  its  author  entci-tiins  feelings 
of  bitter  hostility  against  his  most  eminent  contemporary,  Professor 
Owen,  for  there  is  hardly  a chapter  iu  the  work  in  which  these  feelings 
are  not  manifested. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  (and  is  very  much  to  be  regretted),  that  in 
Profes-sor  Huxley’s  earlier  days,  and  even  more  recently,  he  was  pained 
by  unfair  criticisms  U|)on  his  anatomical  investigations,  eriticism.s 
which  were  all  the  more  >mgcncrous.  Ijccuuse  the  object  of  them  was 
then  a young  man  struggling  for  a position  amongst  men  of  science  ; 
but  is  it  any  more  credibihle  to  retaliate  upon  his  commentator,  by 
characterizing  his  mistaken  views  as  mendacious? 

It  matU'rs  little  to  us,  whether  or  u<jt  the  strife  continues ; and 
as  far  ns  the  public  are  concerned,  they  either  take  it  ns  a matter  of 
course  that  Professor  Owen  will  be  attacked  whenever  Professor 
Huxley  speaks  or  writes  ; or  they  crowd  to  the  lecture  hall  with  the 
same  feelings  as  they  would  go  to  witness  a prize  fight ; all  wo  can 
say  is,  that  it  imparts  to  the  non-scientific  world  a false  estimate  of 
the  spirit  which  exists  amongst  scientific  men,  a very  false  estimate 
indeed,  and  what  chiefly  concerns  us  as  reviewers  is  that  it  dcxis  great 
I>crmancnt  injury  and  reduces  the  intrinsic  value  of  an  author’s  works, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  accredit  a writer  with  strict  impartiality,  who  can- 
not exercise  a little  control  over  his  feelings.  These?  remarks  arc  made 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit  ; luid  we  hope  shortly  to  have  from  the  pen 
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of  the  author  a work  of  equal  merit,  without  even  this  ono  serious 
defect.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  Professor  Huxley’s 
illustrations,  and  now  conclude  our  notice  with  a wonl  of  praise  to 
Mr.  Wesley,  the  artist,  for  the  oicollcnt  manner  in  which  those  illus- 
trations have  been  transferred  to  tlio  work  itself. 


ATHEISM  AND  SCIENCE.* 

Tbk  extraordinary  author  of  the  cxtraordinaiy  book  before  us  says, 
quotin}»  “ Hirschel,”  that  “ nothing  is  so  improbable  but  a German 
will  find  a theory  for  it,”  and  lie  has  favoured  his  readers  with  a most 
striking  example  of  that  trutli  in  the  publication  of  Iiis  own  atheistical 
and  materialistic  theories,  which  are  founded,  as  ho  believes,  upon 
the  newest  discoveries  of  natur.il  and  physical  science.  We  should 
certainly  have  allowed  his  book  to  run  its  course  unheeded,  without 
allbrding  him  an  excuse  for  adding  another  to  the  four  prefaces  in 
which  ho  defends  himself  against  the  attacks  of  his  persecutors,  were 
it  not  for  another  truth  that  it  contains — namely,  that  “ tlio  scientific 
agitation  in  regard  to  the  question  di8cus.sed  is  daily  spreailing,  and 
liecoming,  without  e.xaggeration,  a sign  of  the  present  time.” 

The  inquiry  is,  indeed,  spreading  most  rapidly,  not  strictly 
speaking  as  an  “ agitation,”  for  those  who  agitato  arc  for  the  most 
part  men  of  limited  knowledge  and  of  no  influence  in  society,  and  the 
bigotry  of  narrow  theologians  effectively  prevents  men  of  higli 
eminence  in  science,  who  hold  temperate  philosophical  views,  from 
oiienly  expressing  their  ojiiuious.  The  eflect  is,  that  a substratum  of 
materialism  and  atheism  is  silently  forming  beneath  the  visible  surface 
of  intelligent  society,  and  such  works  as  this,  or  others  of  a less 
offensive  character,  are  the  unhealthy  eruptions  whereby  the  disease 
is  mode  manifest. 

^Ve  give  prominence  to  tlio  present  work  in  the  hope,  first,  that  it 
will  awaken  in  teachers  of  religion  an  anxious  desire  to  possess  accu- 
rate information  on  all  scientific  subjects  which  have  a bearing  on 
theology’,  or  w'here  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  devote  the  necessary 
time  to  such  a study,  that  they  may  be  induced  to  seek  the  co-opora- 
tion  of  talented  mvam,  instead  of  regarding  them  "Mrith  distrust,  or 
tbiving  them  into  open  antagonism  by  stigmatizing  their  honest 
labours  in  tho  cause  of  truth  as  deeds  of  evil ; and  in  the  next  place, 
wo  desire  to  show  our  intelligent  men  of  science  how  necessary  it  is 
to  be  cautious  in  giving  utterance  to  philosophical  speculations  which 
arc  bablo  to  misconstruction,  though  they  may  appear  to  bo  based  upon 
scientific  data ; and  to  satisfy  them  that  the  men  who  affect  atheism  are 
now,  us  heretofore,  persons  who  possess  indeexl  a larger  amount  of  gene- 


* ‘ Korce  anil  Mutter.'  Kiiiiiirieo-pluliwupliieiil  Stmlies,  intelli"it)ly  reiiilered, 
\e.  Ily  Or.  luinis  Hucliiier,  I’rcTiiiltnt  of  tlic  Medical  Aiuiueiatiun  of  UebBcii- 
I hiriiiatiult,  »V'c.,  fee.  fuliktl  from  the  last  edition  of ' Kraft  iind  StolT,’  by  J.  Kredk. 
( ’ollingwoial,  K.H.ti.I,.,  F.ti.S.  Trubiicr  & Co. 
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ral  knowledge  than  those  whom  they  seek  to  pervert,  and  quite  enough 
sophistry  to  turn  what  they  do  know  to  bad  account ; but  whoso 
theories  will  not  bear  a critical  examination,  and  whoso  practice  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  such  as  would  recommend  them  to  honomrablo 
men,  or  even  to  justify  their  admission  into  respectable  society. 

Wo  have  deemed  these  prcfiitory  observations  necessary  before 
acquainting  our  readers  with  the  nature  and  contents  of  a work,  the 
perusal  of  which  has  been  a most  j»!nful  task  to  us,  although  wo  are 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  theories  of  scientific  sceptics,  and  to  allow 
them  a largo  share  of  liberty  in  their  sixjculntions. 

The  following  is  the  philosophy  of  the  author  and  of  his  school : — 
Matter  and  Force  are  both  immortal.  The  forces  are  inherent,  or 
immanent  in  matter ; they  ore,  in  fact,  properties  of  matter.  Matter 
is  infinite ; it  is  “ dignified,”  for  “ it  is  the  vehicle  of  all  mental 
jiowcr,  of  all  human  and  earthly  greatness.” 

The  laws  of  nature  ore  immutable  and  universal.  “ Spirit  and 
nature  ore  the  same,”  and  “ reason  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  identi- 
cal.” 

The  worlds  were  formed  “ from  a sliapelcss  mass  of  vapours  by 
the  rotiiry  motion  of  specks,  so  as  gradually  to  have  become  condensed 
into  compact  globular  masses,”  and  are  kept  in  constant  and  regular 
motion  by  the  law  of  attraction. 

The  idea  of  an  “ external  personal  ” activity,  or  God,  is  excluded 
“ by  the  many  irregularities,  contingencies,  &c.,  in  the  economy  of 
the  uuivei'so  and  individual  bodies.”  If  there  hod  l)cen  a personal 
creative  power,  “tlicro  would  not  have  been  these  enormous  waste 
useless  spaces  in  which  but  here  and  there  suns  and  planets  swim, 
floating  about  as  imj>ercoptiblo  jK)ints;”  the  moon  would  have  hml 
an  atmosphere  and  water ; the  planets  wonld  hove  been  all  the  sjuno 
size ; and,  oaks  ” Hudson  Tuttle,”  an  eminent  atheistical  authority, 
whoso  opinions  are  frequently  quoted,  but  of  whose  writings  wo  ciiu- 
not  help  pleading  ignorance  beyond  what  wo  find  in  this  book,* 
“ V\  by  did  the  Creator  give  rings  to  Saturn,  which,  surrounded  by  his 
eight  moons,  can  have  little  need  of  them,  whilst  IMars  is  left  in  total 
darkness  ? ” All  changes  m the  Earth  have  been  produced  by  ordinary 
known  physical  force*  during  enormous  periods  of  time,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  arbitrary  Almighty  jeower  “ should  re- 
quire such  efforts  to  attain  its  objects.” 

When  the  Earth  hod  cooled  down  from  the  state  of  a “fiery 
globe,”  and  the  watery  vapours  were  precipitated  upon  it,  then 
“ organic  life  develojKd  itself.”  In  the  lowest  deposits  in  which 
organic  forms  could  have  existed,  we  find  their  traces,  and  they 
became  developed  with  each  ascending  stratum,  until  in  the  upjicr- 
most  man  appears,  “ the  climax  of  gradual  doveloiiment  ” — “ Man  is 
descended  not  from  several,  but  from  very  many  pairs.” 

There  is  no  such  thing  (in  the  abstract)  as  design  in  nature,  nor 
ore  there  any  traces  of  on  active  creating  hand.  Our  reflecting  reason 

* It  appears  ho  publisheil  the  ‘ History  and  I^aws  of  (>6811011,’  in  ISCiO,  hut  wo 
arc  not  told  who  and  wliere  is  the  publisher,  or  we  uiight  have  included  the  work 
in  this  notice. 
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is  the  sole  canso  of  the  apparent  design.  “ Thors  is  no  natural  con- 
trivance which  might  not  be  imaging  more  perfect  than  it  is tho 
order  which  “ appears  to  ns  as  produced  by  design,"  “ was  established 
by  natural  conditions.’’  " Nature  has  produced  a number  of  beings 
and  contrivances  in  which  no  design  can  be  detected,  and  which  are 
frequently  more  apt  to  disturb  than  to  promote  tho  natural  order  of 
things.’’*  Very  little  has  yet  been  done  to  show  the  use  of  such 
troublesome  and  disgusting  creatures  ’’  as  “ dangerous  reptiles  and 
insects.” 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  nature  has  done  anything  in  antici- 
pation of  tho  advent  of  man,  “ there  are  no  ends  which  nature  had  in 
view  to  favour  a privileged  being.  Nature  is  an  end  in  itself.’’ 

Tho  brain  is  in  all  animals  tho  seat  and  organ  of  thought.  Tho 
two  are  inseparable,  and  tho  brain  is  projKirtioned  in  size,  shape,  and 
structure,  to  tho  magnitude  of  its  intellectual  functions.  “ Mental 
function  is  a peculiar  manifestation  of  vital  power,  determined  by  tho 
peculiar  construction  of  cerebral  matter." 

The  peculiar  chomiial  constituents  of  the  brain,  and  its  complica- 
ted structure,  account  fur  tho  rcraarkablo  functions  it  performs.  It 
is  easy  to  prove  that  mind  and  brain  are  inse2)arablo,  for  accidents  to 
the  brain  cause  a concomitant  imperfection  of  tho  mind,  and  tho 
entire  removal  of  the  brain  leaves  tho  body  olive,  but  the  soul  is  gone. 

“ Thought  is  a motion  of  matter,”  and  tho  brain  is  “ only  the  car- 
rier and  the  source,  or,  rather,  the  sole  cause  of  the  spirit  or  thought, 
“ Tho  senses  are  tho  source  of  all  truth  and  all  error,  and  the  human 
mind  is  a product  of  the  change  of  matter.” 

Tho  souls  of  brutes  diifer  from  those  of  men  in  quantity,  not  in 
quality.  Tho  term  “ instinct  ” is  a misnomer,  and  all  so-called  in- 
stincts are  the  consequences  of  “ deliberation,  the  result  of  comparisons 
and  conclusions.”  The  transition  from  tho  lower  animals  to  man  is 
imperceptible ; tho  Cretin  is  beloto  tho  brute,  and  tho  Negro  has  all 
tho  “ characteristic  peculiarities  of  tho  Ape.” 

Language  is  not  a distinctive  feature  in  Man.  Tho  lower  animals 
can  s])cak,  some  by  signs,  others  by  sounds,  whilst  there  ore  whole  races 
of  men  who  are  no  better  than  animals  in  this  respect,  speaking  more  by 
signs  than  hy  articulate  sounds.  Educability  is  not  peculiar  to  man  ; it 
is  chiefly  the  difficulty  of  communication  which  prevents  animals  from 
rising  in  intelligence.  The  sf)ul  has  no  “ personal  continuance,”  for 
thought  cannot  exist  without  brain,  and  witli  tho  dispersion  of  tho 
“ force-endowed  materials,  and  their  entrance  into  other  combinations, 
tho  effect  which  we  coll  soul  must  disappear.”  This  doctrine  caunot 
bo  objected  to  on  the  gromid  that  the  “ thought  of  eternal  annihilation 
is  revolting  to  tho  innermost  feelings  of  man,”  for  “ the  thought  of  on 
eternal  life  is  more  terrifying  tlian  tho  idea  of  eternal  annihilation.” 
Neither  is  there  anything  to  bo  gained  by  a continuance  of  life. 

* 'Wo  cannot  refrain  from  quotinf;  licre  a sentence  of  tho  author's,  from 
anoUier  part  of  the  work  (p. ‘i.’ilj; — Kxact  si'icnce  inculcates  raodi  sly."  This 
expression  is,  however,  used  in  tho  cliapter  of  " concluding  ohservations,”  ami 
|H  rhaps  it  was  a conclusion  at  w hich  the  iinthor  hud  not  arrived  at  so  early  tt  stage 
of  his  investigations. 
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“ Perfect  truth  would  be  a sentence  of  death  for  him  who  has  acquirctl 
it,  and  lie  mast  ])criHh  in  apathy  and  inactivity.”  The  idea  of  a 
“Free  Will”  is  based  upon  suj)orficial  olwcrvation  of  nature;  if  man 
have  a free  will,  it  is  of  the  most  limited  kind.  His  will  is  dependent 
upon  “ a fixed  necessity,”  upon  climate ; uj)on  “ intcllectn^  indi- 
viduality” which  pro8cril)C3  to  him  “his  mode  of  action  with  such 
force  that  there  remains  to  him  but  a minute  space  for  free  choice.” 

This  is,  wo  believe,  the  gist  of  the  author’s  philosophy,  and  it 
cannot  b ■ denied  that  ho  not  only  possesses  a large  amount  of  super- 
ficial infoimation,  but  that  hero  and  there  he  has  displayed  con- 
siderable tact  in  dovetailing  it  into  his  theories.  Nevertheless,  wc 
cannot  find  that  these  are  based  upon  the  revelations  of  modem 
scieuco,  and  fm'thennoro,  if  the  numerous  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies in  which  liis  work  abounds,  and  of  which  examples  will  be 
given  hereafter,  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  that  may  bo  found  in  almost 
every  page  may  serve  as  our  guide,  wo  are  justified  in  believing  that 
the  author  is  himself  far  from  com])i-cheiuHng  his  own  teaching. 

Let  us  examine  one  or  two  of  the  fundamental  itrinciples  on  which 
his  whfdo  doctrine  is  based. 

All  the  “ so-called  imponderables,  such  as  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  &c.,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  changes  in  the  aggre- 
gate state  of  matter ;”  in  other  words,  they  arc  modes  of  motion ; 
motion  is,  of  coimie,  a force,  and  “ there  is  not  a single  case  in  which 
force  ” “ can  bo  bom  or  annihilated.”  But  motion,  according  to  the 
author’s  views  (in  common  with  all  force),  is  “ immanent  in  matter 
“ the  motion  of  matter  is  ns  eternal  as  matter  itself,”  .and  finally,  the 
laws  of  heat,  light,  &c.,  are  “ everywhere  the  same.” 

Now,  if  wo  liked  to  dogmatize,  we  should  be  quite  justified  in  say- 
ing that  “ empirical  ” knowledge  teaches  us  that  force  is  not  immanent 
in,  but  always,  as  far  as  wo  can  judge,  external  to  matter,  and  that  all 
conversions  of  force  as  well  ns  changes  in  matter  are  performed  by  a 
governing  will,  and  guido<l  by  a reflecting  reason,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  nature.  On  a limitcil 
scale  human  reason  and  human  will  are  constantly  bringing  about 
more  or  less  important  changes  of  this  kind,  and  wo  have  the  author’s 
precedent  for  holding  that  wc  have  “ not  merely  the  right  but  the 
duty,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  induction,  to  infer  the  unknown 
from  the  known,  and  to  maintain  that  a universal  law  which  is  true  for 
a portion  of  organic  phenomena  is  applicable  to  all.”  * 

However,  wo  mil  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  turn  the  author’s 
weapons  against  himself  and  assume  to  bo  his  teacher ; wo  will  rather 
sit  meekly  at  his  feet,  and  be  attentive  listeners  and  learners.  Let  us 
hear  how  his  “ matter  ” and  its  “ immanent  forces  ” have  comported 
themselves  fi-om  eternity. 

Matter,  then,  began  its  operations  “by  the  rotary  motion  of 
specks,”  and  all  the  modifications  of  motion  which  subsequently 
ensued  are  “merely  the  result  of  a single  universal  law  of  nature — 
l/ic  laic  of  af/rac/imi.”f  “Why  matter  assumed  a definite  motion  at  a 
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ilofiuite  time,  is  as  yet  imknown  to  ns,”  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
investigations  of  scienee  will  give  us  a eluc  to  this  mystery.* 

It  may  Ixj  evidence  of  great  obtuseness  on  our  part,  but  wo  confess 
that  the  author  travels  too  fast  for  us,  for  we  cannot  understand  how, 
if  m.atter  bo  eternal,  aud  motion,  which  is  inseparably  imitcd  to  it,  bo 
eternal  also,  matter  can  over  have  bcijun  to  move ; and  how  it  is  that 
the  “ law  ” of  attraction  was  not  always  at  work.  According  to  the 
author's  view’s,  “matter  and  force ’’must  have  hud  the  power  within 
themselves  to  commence  a series  of  operations  which  have  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  worlds,  and  when  they  made  up  their  mind 
to  start,  they  did  so  ; but  we  should  be  sorry  to  press  even  this  mode- 
rate approach  to  a theological  creed,  because  “ we  should  approach  to 
pantheistic  ideas,”  which  the  author  places  in  tho  same  category  with 
the  vain  fancies  of  believers  in  a Deity.  I 

However,  granted  that  eternal  matter  with  its  immanent  eternal 
forces,  and  controllwl  by  tlie  law  of  attraction,  did  “ begin  ” to  bestir 
itself,  what  followed  V The  inorganic  world  developed  itself,  and  all 
went  on  smoothly  tmtil  it  was  necessary  for  nature’s  cuds  (by  the 
way,  nature  has  no  ends,  “it  is  an  end  in  itself” — for  the  develop- 
ment of  matter,  then)  that  organic  life  should  appear.  How  was  this 
brought  about  V Well,  when  the  “ fiery  glol>e  ” was  cooled  down,  and 
tho  vapoura  had  settled  upon  the  Earth  “ with  the  apjicarancc  of  water, 
aud  as  soon  as  the  temperatm-o  permitted  it,  organic  life  developed 
itself.” 

Aud  why  not  'f  “ Where  air,  heat,  and  moistmo  combine,  there 
api>ears  sometimes  in  a few  moments  an  innumerable  world  of  sin- 
gularly-shaped animals,  which  wo  term  infusoria.”^  This  is  what  is 
called  “ spontaneous  generation,”  which  “ signifies  tho  production  of 
organic  beings  without  j)rcviously  existing  homogeneous  parents  or 
germs,  merely  by  the  accidental  or  necessary  concurrence  of  inorganic 
elements  aud  natural  forces,”  &c.§ 

And  now  we  have  presented  to  us  evidences  not  only  of  tho 
author’s  candid  and  impartial  mode  of  inquiry,  but  also  of  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  resoai’ch,  aud  of  the  originality  of  his  views. 

“ Generaliu  (vquicuca  ” is  not  yet  quite  a settled  question  ; Pouchet 
and  Pasteur,  Wyman,  Jolly,  Musset,  and  a crowd  of  investigators  are 
still  actively  engaged  upon  the  inquiry,  but  sufficient  is  ascertained  to 
satisfy  tho  author  that  this  kind  of  generation  “ docs  not  exactly 
possess  a scientific  basis,”  aud  that  “omne  viciim  ex  ovo"  is  becoming 
the  order  of  tho  day.  Lot  not  this  crude,  unsettled  state  of  science, 
however,  afford  any  encoimagement  to  believers  in  a Deity  imd  a crea- 
tion. “ Wo  might  answer  these  believers,  that  the  germs  of  all  beings 
had  from  all  eternity  existed  in  universal  sjmee,  or  in  tho  chaotic 
vapours  from  which  the  Earth  was  formed  ; and  these  germs,  deposited 
upon  the  Earth,  have  there  aud  then  Ixjcorac  developed,  according  to 
external  neccs.sary  conditions.  The  facts  of  these  successive  organic 
generations  would  thus  be  sufficiently  cxplaincd.”|| 

There,  reader,  that  is  a theory  founded  upon  “ a seieutific  basis.” 

♦ r.  .i:J.  t 1’.  S7.  : P.  uii.  § P.  fii).  1,  p 71. 
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Some  ovcr-curioua  S|)irit8  might,  perhaps,  inquire  what  could  have 
been  going  on  in  the  “ chaotic  vapoura  ” to  produce  these  germs  before 
their  “ specks  ” began  to  rotate,  but  that  would  be  hypercritical,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  all  naturalists  will  he  grateful  to  Ur.  Buchner  for 
this  lucid  exposition  of  his  views  concerning  the  origin  of  living  organ- 
isms, more  especially  the  advocates  of  spontanoeas  generation,  tho 
believers  in  the  creation  of  foraminifora  from  “ ooze,”  and  in  tho 
spont.'-.'ieons  development  of  tho  gigantic  reptiles  of  old,  from  tho 
muddy  bods  of  rivers,  a theory  which,  by  tho  way,  appears  to  have 
the  author’ s valuable  but  qualified  support.*  And  now,  organic  life 
being  once  established,  development  proceeds  actively.  It  is,  “ jicr- 
haps,  morally  certain  that  a s}M)ntaneous  generation  exists,  and  that 
higher  forms  have  gradually  and  slowly  become  developed  from  j>re- 
viously  existing  lower  forms,  always  determined  by  tho  state  of  tho 
earth,  but  without  the  immediate  influence  of  a higher  powcr.”'|' 

Here,  too,  a bttlo  difficulty  presents  itself.  Tho  revelations  t>f 
science  are  certainly  tending  in  tiio  direction  hero  indicated  (leaving 
out  tho  question  of  tho  higher  power)  ; but  still  tho  author  feels  that 
he  would  appear  ignorant  in  tho  eyes  of  men  of  science  if  he  did  not 
acknowledge  that  tho  question  is  not  yet  quite  decided ; so  he  re- 
minds his  readers  that  external  influences  u|>on  animals  are,  “ though 
considerable,  yet  insufficient  to  change  their  specific  form.”  The 
alternation  of  generations,  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  are  evidences 
which  may  ho  adduced  in  favour  of  his  theory ; but  even  these  pheno- 
mena, although  they  represent  “ a real  change  of  tho  species,”  are 
limited.  There  has,  however,  been  “ one  important  and  pregnant  dis- 
covery” which  should  suffice  to  convince  the  most  sceptical.  It  was 
made,  not  by  an  nnknoaii  observer,  but  by  one  of  tlso  greatest  physio- 
logists of  the  day ; not  by  a sceptic,  but  by  a “ believer.”  and  it  was 
“ a discovery  which  staggered  its  orthodox  discovercr.”|  Johannes 
Muller  discovered  “ a generation  of  snails  in  Holothurice  ''  and 
“ Holothurim  and  snails  belong  to  different  divisions  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom.”  This  discovery  “removes  any  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a permanent  development  of  one  species  from  a different  one.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  canarde  upon  which  tho  author  bases  his  views 
as  to  tho  processes  by  which  nature,  as  wo  now  see  it,  has,  “ without 
tho  immediate  influence  of  a higher  power,”  called  itself  into  existence, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  developed  itself  from  vaporous  masses ; 
and  we  shall  now  cull  from  his  book  a few  of  his  thoughts  regarding 
tho  behaviour  of  nature  whilst  engaged  upon  its  important  task,  so 
that  wo  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  intervention  of 
any  “higher  power”  was  necessary  for  tho  perfection  of  tho  universe. 
But  as  our  space  is  limited,  and  our  criticisms  upon  this  contribution 
to  our  scientific  literature,  however  remarkable  it  may  be,  cannot  bo 
allowed  to  extend  to  on  unreasonable  length,  we  will  at  the  same  time 
extract  a few  of  the  author's  ideas  on  other  difficult  subjects,  and  our 
readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  clear  is  tho  con- 
ception he  has  formed  of  them  himself,  and  what  deference  he  pays  to 
truth  and  reason. 

• P.  77.  t !’•  7-.’.  I P.  80. 
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“ Empirical  natural  science,”  he  teUs  ns,  ” has  no  other  object  than 
to  find  out  the  truth,  bo  it  according  to  human  notions,  consolatory  or 
the  reverse,  beautiful  or  ugly,  logical  or  illogical,  rational  or  absurd, 
necessary  or  contingent.” — ^Cotta.)  • 

This  statement,  with  which  the  work  closes,  may  possibly  perplex 
some  of  our  readers.  Indeed,  they  may  bo  dispos^  to  wonder  what 
other  “ notions  ” an  atheist,  a man  “ who  considci-s  transcendentalism 
on  aberration  of  tho  human  mind,”'|'  cun  have  of  truth,  excepting 
hutnan  notions,  or  how  truth  can  bo  troth,  if  it  bo  illogical  or  absurd ; 
but  this  arises  from  their  nut  fully  comprehending  the  wisdom  of  the 
acts  of  “ Natural  Science.”  They  shall  now  bo  eidightencd. 

“Nature  is  perfect  in  itself,  being  in  its  development  governed  by  un- 
alterable laws."  (p.  88,  Prof.  Gielsil,  of  Holle.) 

We  find  in  the  constant  harmony  of  nature  a sufficient  proof  in  favour 
of  the  immutability  of  its  laws.”  (p.  3.‘),  Tuttle.) 

As  “ Nature  does  not  act  from  a conscious  design,  but  according  to  an 
immanent  nece.ssary  instinct,  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  must  be  guilty  of 
many  purposeless  absurdities.”  (p.  94.) 

“ Nature  has  produced  a number  of  beings  and  contrivances  in  which 
no  designs  can  be  detected,  and  which  are  frequently  more  apt  to  disturb 
than  to  promote  the  natural  order  of  things.”  (!)  (p.  94.) 

This  will  convoy  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  tho  author’s  “ nature.” 
Another  word  concerning  his  “ matter  and  force.” 

“ Matter  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  and  must  last  for  ever.” 
(p.  1'2.) 

“ Force  is  a mere  property  of  matter.”  (p.  4.) 

“ There  exists  a phrase,  rejicated  ad  nauseam,  of  mortal  body  and  im- 
mortal spirit.  A closer  examiuatiou  causes  us  with  more  troth  to  reverse 
the  sentence.”  (p.  13  ) 

“ Although  the  immortality  of  matter  is  now  an  established  troth,  the 
same  camiot  be  said  in  regard  to  force.”  (p.  17.) 

This  seems  a little  contradictory  ; however,  let  us  search  a little 
further,  that  we  may  bo  enlightened. 

“ No  force  can  arise  from  nothing.”  (p.  2.,  Liebig.)  t 

“ Indestructible,  ira(>eri8hable,  and  immoi-tal  as  matter,  is  also  its  imma- 
nent force.  Intimately  united  to  matter,  force  revolves  in  the  same  never- 
ending  cycle,  and  emerges  fi'om  any  form  in  the  same  quantity  as  it 
entered.”  (p.  18.) 

“No  motion  in  nature  proceeds  from, or  pas.ses  into,  nothing.”  (p.  17.) 

“ Physics  show  that,  as  there  was  a time  when  no  organic  life  existed  on 
earth,  so  will  the  time  arrive — no  doubt  an  infinite  and  incommensurable 
IMjriod— when  the  physical  forces  now  existing  v\ill  be  exhausted,  aud  all 
animated  beings  plunged  into  night  and  death.”  (p.  lOS.) 

• r.  258.  t P.  2.53. 

J The  names  of  Liebig,  Helmholtz,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  this  work,  ns  obrervere 
from  whom  quotations  ore  made  in  support  of  tho  autlior's  views ; but  in  justice 
to  these  great  and  honoumble  men,  we  deem  it  right  to  wry  tlmt  isolated  expres- 
sions are  perverted  in  their  meaning,  just  ns  dishonest  imhlishers  sometimes 
revenge  themselve>s  upon  critics,  by  snatching  from  their  adverse  reviews  portions 
of  sentences  apparently  laudatory. 
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Let  us  supply  or  rather  bring  down  the  corollary  : — 

“ Force  is  a more  property  of  matter,”  and  “ indcstructihlo,  im- 
perishable, and  immortal,  ns  matter  is  also  its  immanent  force”  (until 
it  is  eichaustod,  wo  presume). 

And  how  is  the  universe  governed  ? 

“ The  same  materials  and  the  same  laws  govern  the  visible  universe," 
and  “everywhere  act  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  proximity.”  (p  4o.) 

“ The  laws  according  to  which  nature  acts  and  matter  moves,  now 
destroying,  now  rebuilding,  and  tims  pnxlucing  the  most  varied  organic 
and  inorganic  forms,  are  utrnuil  and  unalterabir’’  (p.  :i3.) 

“There  exists  neither  chance  nor  miracle,  there  exist  but  phenomena 
governed  by  laws.”  (p.  38,  Jouvcucel.) 

“ It  depends  on  an  accident  whether  or  not  they  (natural  objects)  will 
enter  into  existence.”  (p.  90.) 

A word  concerning  “ vital  force,”  and  voluntary  motion  ; — 

“Vital  force  cannot  be  appealed  to;  that  is  scientifically  dead.”  (p. 
xxvii.) 

“ The  motion  of  what  is  called  vital  force,  is  now  rejected  by  exact 
observation.”  (p.  215.) 

“Mental  function  is  hence  a peculiar  manifestation  of  viUil  /mrer,  deter- 
mined by  the  {)cculiar  constniction  of  cerebral  matter.”  (p.  125.) 

When  the  embryo  of  man  moves  in  the  womb  ; 

“These  motions  are  involuntary,  not  determined  by  a mental  act.” 
(p.  159.) 

But  the  mode  in  which  “ vibriones,  microscopical  animalcules  of  the 
smallest  kind,”  of  which  a cubic  line  contains  4,000  millions ; the 
mode  in  which  these  living  atoms  move,  “ leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
possess  sensation  and  will.”  (p.  24.)  (!) 

Having  shown  (as  he  believes)  tliat  man  has  no  “ innate  intuitions,” 
the  author  proceeds  to  argue,  that  those  who  believe  in  a Deity  on  the 
gnumd  that  tlio  idea  is  innate,  have  no  foundation  for  their  faith,  and 
mentions  some  nations  which  arc  said  not  to  have  any  conception 
of  a God. 

He  also  adduces  as  evidence  that  the  “ Indians  in  Oregon  ” liavo 
for  their  highest  divinity  “ the  wolf,”  which  “ seems,  according  to 
their  descriptions,  to  bo  a hybrid  of  a divinity,  and  an  animal ; ” * 
and  that, 

“ Paul  Kane  descrilsia  the  Indian  Chinooks,  like  most  red  skins,  to  be 
without  distinct  religious  sentiments.  They  ascribe  everything  to  the 
Great  Spirit ; but  thi.s  Great  Spirit  is,  according  to  their  idca.s,  a very- 
vague  being,  and  not  the  object  of  auy  worship.”  (p.  187.) 

Wei(jlUy  widenre  aijainst  “ innaie.  intuitions"  and  “ the  Existence  of 
a Deity."  There  is  more  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  chapter. 

Amongst  Ids  authorities  for  disl)elieving  in  the  immoitality  of  the 
soul,  are,  “ the  celehrated  Chanmetto,”  who,  during  the  French  rrwo- 
lution,  “ erectcxl  in  tlic  (xuneterics  shitucs  representing  Sleep ; ” Ltssing, 
who  thought  it  mu.st  l)e  a great  “ennui”  to  live  forever;  Danton  ; 

• P.  18;V 
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the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian  exile  (liowtho  race  muBt  have  degene- 
rateil  aoconling  to  tbe  author’s  views!);  Sliakespcarc,  (!)•  Pliny, 
Hoincr,  Simonides,  Seneca,  Pomponatius,  Frederick  tbo  Great  (the 
predecessor  of  kings  who  rule  by  divine  right !)  and  “ the  enlightened 
of  all  nations  and  tuncs,”f  amongst  whom  the  “ dogma  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  bos  ever  hud  but  few  partisans.”  On  this  ground 
then,  if  on  no  other,  Messrs.  Biiclmer,  Tuttle,  and  Co.  may  1h)  u»ldcd 
to  the  above  authorities,  and  utcluded  amongst  the  “ enlightened.” 
But  it  appears  from  Preface  No.  IV.  that  some  of  the  author’s  critics 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  liim  into  this  rank  of  S(x;icty,  and  that  others 
go  still  further  in  their  malignity,  and  have  attempted  to  damage  him 
in  public  opinion  by  casting  suspicions  upon  his  moral  character. 

Not  knowing  anything  of  his  private  character,  wo  cannot,  of 
course,  express  on  opinion  on  so  delicate  a matter  ; but  wo  will  allow 
the  author  to  state  his  ideas  of  morals  and  morality  ; ideas  which  we 
presmue  to  be  held  by  all  of  like  professions  with  himself. 

“Science  has  no  concern  with  morals.”  (p.  Ixv.) 

“'I’he  person  of  the  investigator,  and  tliat  of  his  moral  convictions, 
have  nought  to  do  with  his  investigations.”j  (p.  Ixv.) 

“Annihilation,  non-existence,  is  perfect  rest,  painle.s.sne.ss,  freedom  from 
all  tormenting  impre.ssious,  and  therefore  not  to  be  feared.”  (p.  20.*>.) 

“ Free  will,  if  it  exist,  can  only  have  a limited  range."  (p.  2Uy) 

“ Man  is  free,  but  his  hands  are  bound ; he  cannot  cross  the  limit 
jjlaced  by  nature.”  (p.  245.) 

“Another  (person)  § inclines  to  conscientiousness;  he  is  Just  in  all  histnins- 
actiuns,  and  may  put  a term  to  his  existence  if  deprived  of  the  ]>ussibilily  if 
fuljiltiny  his  obliyations.” 

Very  convenient  doetrines  these  for  persons  whoso  “ cerebral 
matter”  happens  to  be  endowed  with  propensities  to  indulge  in  vices 
which  do  not  come  within  the  palo  of  the  law,  and  who  “ act  aceonling 
to  their  impulses  or  habits,”  as  all  men  do,  in  the  author’s  opinion  ! || 
No  free  will,  and  a kind  of  conscientiousness  which  causes  men  to  put 
an  end  to  themselves,  and  seek  the  haven  of  “ perfect  rest,”  and  “ free- 
dom from  all  tormenting  impressions,”  when  they  can’t  pay  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound. 

This  is  the  morality  of  Atheists  and  Materialists  ! 

That  any  human  being  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties  and  pos- 
sessed of  a fair  amount  of  information  could  have  tnisted  himself  to 
give  utterance  to  such  a tissue  of  contradictions  and  absunlities  as  aro 
to  bo  found  in  this  book,  and  should  attempt  to  pollute  the  scientilie 
literature  of  his  ago  with  such  trash  as  it  contains,  is  explicable  through 
the  views  which  ho  entertains  concerning  a Deity;  but  whatcv(‘r  can 
have  indncc<l  an  Englishman,  aspiring  to  a respectable  position  in 
the  scientific  world,  a Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  voluntarily  to 

* 19.'>.  “ Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 

Anil  that  thou  oft  provok’st ; yet  gro.ssly  fear’st 
Thy  tlettth,  which  is  uo  more  I ” 

t 213.  The  Duke,"  in  ‘ ileusure  fur  Meusure.' 

j This  Uepomla  very  imich  upon  Un-  notions  which  he  has  concerning  truth. 

§ W'ei  italicize  these  lines. 

I Quoting  Aucrlmch,  p.  241. 
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sit  down  and  translato  a book  full  of  blaspbomy,  to  giro  bis  sympa- 
thies to  a writer  who  sneers  at  all  that  the  mind  of  civilized  man  haa 
held  sacred,  who  perverts  scientific  truth,  and  drags  through  the  miro 
snch  honoured  names  os  Liebig,  Lyell,  Darwin,  Faraday,  Humboldt, 
Flourens,  Schiller,  Shakespeare,  Lessing,  and  the  Scriptures,  levying 
black  mail  upon  them  in  support  of  his  atheistical  views  ; how  ho 
dares  to  print  his  name  on  the  title-page  as  the  editor,  is  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  us. 

Wo  cannot  but  commend  Mr.  Collingwood’s  prudence  in  not 
“ always  ” subscribing  to  the  “ alleged  facts  ” contained  in  the  work, 
and  to  the  “ inferences  drawn  from  these  facts,”  but  we  by  no  means 
envy  him  the  great  “ pleasure  ” which  he  experiences  in  introducing 
the  work  to  English  readers ; and  whilst  we  entirely  disagree  with 
him  as  to  the  desirability  of  its  being  “admitted  to  the  rolls  of 
English  literature,”  we  feel  sure  that  all  classes  of  scientific  readers, 
from  freethinkers  (in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  toon)  to  ortho- 
dox theologians,  will  pronotmoo  it  a vulgar,  blasphemous  book,  full 
of  absurd  contradictions,  and  presumptuous,  unscrupulom'  assertions, 
published,  with  its  numerous  prefaces,  with  a view  to  create  ^ sensation, 
and  the  only  persons  to  whom  it  will  give  unfeigned  satisfactiil^aro  the 
small  semi-educated  sect  of  men  calling  themselves  “ Naturaliits,”  or 
“ Secularists,”  who  will  no  doubt  use  it,  os  Dr.  Buchner  has  atU-npted, 
to  abuse  science. 

To  us,  the  author  appears  to  have  done  his  very  worst  for  science 
and  for  himself.  Judging  from  observation  and  eipcrien^  (and 
“ whoever  rejects  experience  rejects  human  conception”  •),  ve  shall 
expect  him  at  some  future  time  to  be  a rabid  theologian  ; onk  who,  if 
he  had  been  an  Englishman,  would  bo  foimd  lecturing  on  Kollcmption 
in  some  obscure  tabernacle,  “ all  seats  free,  and  discussion  i fcvitcd  ; ” 
and  infusing  into  bis  religious  discourses  about  os  much  iMcason  an 
he  has  thrown  into  his  atheism.  W 

Wo  have  no  desire  to  be  severe  or  condemnatory  in  on  epithets, 

and  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  if  the  author  sincen', 

and  has  undertaken  a scientific  expedition,  it  bos  been  one  tber  illus- 
tration of  the  old  Gorman  saying  : — on 

“Es  giug  ein  Gaenschen  ul>er‘B  Mcer, 

Unu  kam  als  Gaus  auch  wieder  her.” 

“A  gosling  crossed  the  sea,  and  a goose  it  retunied.” 

The  advantages  which  may  arise  from  the  publication  of  the 
were  referred  to  in  our  introductory  remarks,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  ; but  the  mural  it  teaches,  is  one  of  the  wisest  that  ever  a 
wise  man  uttered,  and  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  author  and  translator,  and  to  all  who  feel  disposed  to  sympa- 
thize with  their  doctrines.  It  was  Lord  Bacon  who  said,  “ A little 
philosophy  inclineth  man’s  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  of  philosophy 
bringeth  men’s  minds  to  religion.” 
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THE  MICROSCOPE.* 

Ir  there  bo  a philosophical  instniiiient  before  any  other  that  has 
exercised  a boncticial  influence  u}>oii  modem  society,  it  is  the  Micro- 
scope. It  has  lent  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  more  striking  than  any  recorded  previous  to  its 
invention ; and  through  its  employment,  man’s  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  and  operations  of  nature  has  in  a very  brief  period  increasetl  in 
a degree  almost  miraculous.  It  has  taught  him  to  observe  with  greater 
care ; to  calculate  with  more  accuracy ; has  ojienod  out  now  flelds  for 
the  exorcise  of  the  mental  faculties,  raising  the  sense  of  wonder  and 
admiration  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  cultivated  the  reason.  To  the  artist 
and  poet  it  has  offered  new  scenes  and  themes  in  Nature ; and,  in  ottuu- 
walks  of  life,  has  employed  thousands  of  busy  hands  and  brains.  In  its 
simplest  form  the  manufacturer  carries  it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket  to  ex- 
amine the  texture  of  his  fabrics,  the  seedsman  to  inspect  his  seeds,  and 
80  in  many  trades  ; whilst  the  more  complicated  instrument  has  become 
almost  indispensable  to  the  higher  professions — the  surgeon,  physician, 
and  analytical  chemist  having  recourse  abmwt  daily  to  its  defining 
powers.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a home  where,  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  magnifying  lens  is  not  to  bo  found ; scarcely  a cultivated  family 
circle  in  which  at  least  one  member  does  not  avail  himself  of  its  use. 

And  how  is  it  that  even  as  a mere  means  of  i-ecreation,  the  micro- 
scope should  have  acquired  a position  in  the  homes  of  men  which  no 
other  instnmient  hius  been  able  to  commaud  ’?  The  revelations  of  the 
Telescope  are  certainly  fiir  grander,  and  the  performances  of  the  Magic- 
lantern  more  amusing ; and  yet,  for  every  one  of  these  instruments,  wo 
may  count  in  the  houses  of  the  intelligent  classes  at  least  twenty 
microscopes.  It  is  becamic  the  last-named  instrmnent  brings  us  into 
nearer  relations  with  that  mysterious  influence  which  we  call  Life — an 
influence  which  human  curiosity  Ims  endeavoured  from  time  imme- 
morial to  fathom,  revealing  to  our  gaze  the  hidden  springs  of  vital 
action  in  living  objects  with  which  our  acqmiintiuice  was  previously  but 
superficial ; and  cxliibiting  new  scenes  from  animated  nature,  where 
we  were  before  acciistomed  to  believe  only  in  the  existence  <>f  inor- 
ganic substances  influenced,  by  physical  forces.  For  a long  period 
indee<l,  whilst  the  possession  of  a microscope  was  a privilt^e  acconhsl 
»nly  to  a few  professional  men,  and  was  often  erajdoyod  by  those  rather 
a.8  a means  to  mystify  than  to  enlighten,  the  doings  of  the  micrtjscopical 
world  were  reganleil  as  being  Ixjyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  mortitls ; and 
even  within  the  last  few  months  we  were  informed  by  a friend,  who  hml 
deputo<i  us  to  select  a microsctqie  for  the  use  of  his  family,  that  his 
gentler  half  entertained  conscientious  scruples  with  resjsjct  to  the  ail- 

• ‘All  Eliimciiturj' Tuxt-l>;iok  of  tlio  Slicroscope  ; includin''  a DcacHptimi  of 
the  Mftlioihi  of  1‘ropHring  uiid  Moiintiii;;  Obj-'cls,'  &c.  Hy  J,  W.  Grithtii,  M.D., 
F L.S.,  M.K.C.P.,  voiijoint  author  of  the  ■ Micnigniphic  Dictionary.'  .1  Van 
ViMirat. 

‘The  Preparation  anil  Mounting  of  Microseopic  Ohjcela.’  lly  Tlioina.i  Davies, 
It.  Hanlwieke. 
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mission  of  sucli  an  instniincnt  into  her  house,  as  she  believed  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Creator  that  we  shonld  see  the  things  it  revealed, 
or  Ho  would  have  enabled  us  to  do  so  with  the  naked  eye ! 

It  may  be  considered  ungallant  to  criticize  the  views  of  a lady,  but 
we  cannot  help  saying  that  such  a remark  exhibits  a great  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Creator,  who  has  not  only  cnlighteucsl  us  by  means  of  the 
microscope  on  many  obscure  points  in  Natural  History,  instructed  us 
how  to  detect  that  adulteration  which,  like  a false  balance,  must  bo 
“ abomination  to  the  Lord,”  and  enabled  man  to  prolong  the  precious 
gift  of  life ; but  has  taught  us  through  this  mc<liiuu  that  His  relations 
are  as  intimate  with  the  minutest  objects  of  His  creation  as  with  the 
highest ; for,  as  the  telescope  has  revealed  to  us  His  power  in  the 
distant  worlds,  so  has  the  mici'oscope  proclaimed  his  goodnoss  in  the 
water-drop ! 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  numerous  practical  uses  of  the 
instrument,  coupled  with  its  efileacy  os  a means  of  educating  the  mind 
and  of  pleasing  sum  ! of  our  highest  intellectual  tastes  should  have 
caused  it  to  bo  regai-ded  with  such  great  favour,  and  should  have  loti  to 
its  extendctl  manufacture ; and  it  voould  have  been  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment, if,  with  its  increased  fabrication  and  employment,  the  world  had 
not  been  favoured  with  numerous  works  upon  the  principles  and  mode 
of  its  construction,  and  tlio  methods  of  its  application.  This  luut  fol- 
lowed as  a iiuitter  of  course,  and  each  season  protlnccs  a mmiber  of 
works  of  more  or  less  merit,  and  tending  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to 
dififusc  tile  love  of  microscopical  studios. 

Amongst  the  treatises  for  the  use  of  advanced  students,  the  fore- 
most in  rank  are  Dr.  Carpenter’s  ‘ Manual,’  and  the  ‘ Micrographic 
Dictionary  ’ of  Dr.  Griflith  (the  author  of  one  of  the  works  about  to  bo 
considereil^  and  the  late  lamented  Professor  Hcnfrey.  Many  others  of 
great  merit  might  be  added ; but  if  we  were  asked  to  recommend  an 
elementary  text-book  for  a young  beginner,  or  for  the  use  of  amateurs, 
wo  confess  that  wo  should  have  groat  difficulty  in  selecting  one  that 
might  fairly  be  considered  complete  in  itself. 

Even  in  the  present  incipient  stage  of  the  science,  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  embrace  all  that  is  desirable  in  such  a treatise.  A few  hints 
as  to  the  selection  of  an  instrument,  with  an  account  of  its  chief  parts, 
and  how  they  should  be  manipulated ; directions  for  securing  and 
mounting  useful  objects  in  the  most  approved  manner;  a clear  de- 
scription and  systematic  classification  of  easily-attainablo  objects  in 
the  inorganic  and  organic  realms  of  nature,  to  lead  the  young  student 
imconseiously  from  “ philosophy  in  sport  ” to  “ science  in  earnest,” 
and  cause  a pleasant  diversion  to  become  the  foundation  of  a lifelong 
study, — these  are  the  desiderata  in  on  elementary  text-book ; and  such 
a treatise,  wo  believe,  has  yet  to  be  composed. 

But,  although  it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  the  one  before  us,  written 
by  the  surviving  author  of  the  ‘ Micrographic  Dictionary,’  commends 
itself  strongly  to  our  favourable  notice.  It  bears  the  impress  of 
thoughtful  care,  extended  knowledge,  and  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Its  contents  are  scientifically 
arranged,  and  the  reader  is  made  conversant  with  the  elements  of  every 
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branch  of  Natural  Historj  from  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn ; 
indeed,  os  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  admirablj  written,  and  wo  feel  sure  that 
every  large-minded  microscopical  writer  or  observer  will  agree  with 
ns,  when  we  pronounce  Dr.  Griffith’s  little  work  the  best  of  the  kind 
extant.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  truly  educational  character, 
which  raises  it  above  many  of  those  brochures  whose  solo  object  seems 
to  be  to  afford  amusement  for  the  hour ; but  this  feature  does  not  by 
any  means  render  it  the  less  interesting  and  attractive. 

If  we  take,  for  example.  Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  wo  find  that  the 
beginner  is  taught  by  means  of  practical  illustrations,  not  alone  the 
character  of  “ vegetable  elements  and  tissues,”  but  of  the  organs  and 
functions  of  plants;  and  if  he  takes  care  to  seek  out  the  objects 
recommended  for  his  observation,  he  cannot  fail  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  functions  of  leaves,  stems,  roots,  flowers  and  seeds, 
and  with  the  leading  phenomena  of  fertilization.  But  our  readers 
may  be  disposed  to  think  that,  in  order  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
tyro  such  an  amount  of  general  information,  the  author  must  have 
recourse  to  technical  language,  and  must  avail  himself  of  illiutrations 
difficult  of  access  to  the  student  By  no  means ; in  all  such  matters 
the  author  has  smoothed  the  way  for  the  uninitiated,  the  burthen  of 
whose  labours  he  has  to  a great  extent  borne  himself,  employing  the 
clearest  language,  explaining  every  technicality,  and,  above  all  (and 
this  is  a great  merit  in  the  little  work),  availing  himself,  not  of  the  old 
stock  subjects  for  illustration,  but  of  substances  well  known  to  the  least 
informed,  and  readily  procurable  by  every  one. 

Here,  for  example,  are  the  teachings  of  a cell  from  the  pulp  of  on 
apple : — 

‘ Cell-Contents. — In  most  cells,  especially  when  young,  a minute, 
rounded,  colourless  body  may  be  seen,  either  in  the  middle  or  on  one  side, 
called  the  nucleus.  This  is  very  distinct  in  a cell  of  the  pulp  of  an  apple 
(PI.  1,  Fig.  26):  and  within  this  nucleus  is  often  to  be  seen  another  smaller 
body,  frequently  appearing  as  a mere  dot,  called  the  nucleolus. 

‘The  nucleus  is  imbedded  in  a soft  substance,  which  fills  up  the  entire 
cell  (PI.  1,  Fig.  20);  this  is  the  protoplasm  (irfuiTOf.  first,  vXnirp.a,  forma- 
tive substance).  As  it  is  very  transparent  it  is  readily  overlooked  ; but  it 
may  usually  l>e  shown  distinctly  by  adding  a little  glycerine  to  the  edge  of 
the  cover  with  a glass  rod,  when  it  contracts  and  separates  from  the  cell- 
walls,  as  in  the  lower  cell  of  Fig.  2.  The  protoplasm  in  some  cells  is  semi- 
solid, and  of  uniform  consistence,  while  in  others  it  is  liquid  in  the  centre, 
the  outer  portion  being  somewhat  firmer,  and  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  cell-wall.  In  the  latter  case  it  forms  an  inner  cell  to  the  cell-wall,  and 
is  called  the  primordial  utricle.  The  terras  “ protoplasm  ” and  “primordial 
utricle  ” are,  however,  used  by  some  authors  synonymously. 

‘ The  protoplasm  U the  essential  portion  of  the  cell,  and  it  forms  or 
secretes  the  ceU-wall  upon  its  outer  surface  in  the  process  of  formation  of 
the  cell,  considered  as  a whole.  It  is  also  of  different  chemical  composi- 
tion, from  the  cell-wall  being  allied  in  this  respect  to  animal  matter.’ 

Thus  aimply,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  cell  from  the  pulp  of  an 
apple,  doee  the  author  convey  to  his  uninformed  readers  the  chief  facts 
in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  vegetable  physiology ; 
and  as  he  has  drawn  upon  the  apple  for  his  illustration  in  this  instance, 
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BO  he  employs  the  commonest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
fkud  attractive  objects  throughout  liis  survey  of  organic  nature. 

From  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  have  the  leaf  of  a geranium,  the 
starch  granules  of  cereals,  or  of  the  pobito ; the  stalk  of  garden 
rhubarb,  with  its  exquisite  structures ; sections  of  deal  and  holly  ; 
hairs  of  London  pride ; pollen  grains  of  the  crocus,  prinuesc,  and 
sunflower ; sting  of  the  nettle ; petals,  sepals,  and  other  ports  of  the 
common  chickwood ; sections  of  mustard-seed,  &e. ; and  again,  the  best 
known  ferns,  sueh  os  Polypodium  and  Scolojxjndrum  vulgare,  the  most 
familiar  mosses,  liehens,  and  sea-weeds,  a few  of  the  commonest 
desmids  and  diatoms. 

From  the  animal  kingdom,  which  is  by  no  means  so  largely 
illustratoil,  we  have  the  blood-corpuscles  of  man,  of  the  fowl,  &c.; 
hairs  of  men  and  of  mice ; fibres  of  flax,  silk,  and  feathers ; scales  of 
familiar  fishes ; heads  and  weapons  of  offence  of  loo  familiar  insects ; 
cilia  from  the  gills  of  the  oyster ; along  with  examples  of  the  most 
widely-distributed  llotifero.  Infusoria,  and  Entozoa : all  the  objects 
eniimerate<l,  with  many  more  (in  all  451  figures)  being  groupeil  in 
twelve  plates,  well  coloured  after  nature,  and  engraved  by  a new  micro- 
scopical artist,  Mr.  W.  Bagg. 

As  wo  have  already  stated,  however,  the  little  work  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  much  os  it  deserves  our  commendation.  If,  instead  of  devoting 
by  for  the  greater  iX)rtion  of  his  volmne  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of 
attempting  to  explain  the  more  oliscnro  phenomena  of  magnification, 
polarization,  &c.,  the  author  hod  favoured  his  readers  with  a few  more 
original  drawings  of  the  minute  forms  and  microscopical  features  of 
animal  life,  some  of  the  most  important  of  which  are  left  quite  un- 
represented, whilst  those  selocteil  are  by  no  means  the  most  beautiful ; 
and  if  he  had  appended  a chapter  on  crystals  and  other  inorganic 
objects,  his  work  would  have  been  greatly  benefited,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  rather  a guide  to  the  micro- 
scopical study  of  organic  nature,  than  what  it  professes  to  bo,  namely, 
a text-book  of  the  microscope  generally. 

Wo  leave  these  hints  with  the  able  author  in  case  a second  edition 
is  called  for,  as  no  doubt  it  soon  will  be,  and  meanwhile  we  reconunend 
the  book  as  a fi'csh,  u.scful  little  work,  full  of  accurate  original  deli- 
neations of  well-classified  microscopical  objects  in  organic  nature,  and 
not  as  we  sometimes  find  to  bo  the  cose  in  such  treatises,  a mere  patdi- 
work  comixjscd  of  the  researches  of  otlier  men,  and  with  (made  up  by 
the  help  of  scissors  and  paste)  a heterogeneous  jumble  of  drawings, 
correct  or  otherwise,  not  one  tithe  of  the  objects  which  they  represent 
having  been  seen  by  the  authors  who  profess  to  describe  them. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  little  book 
will  appear  very  imperfect, — namely,  to  those  who  desire,  not  alone  to 
inspect,  but  to  pre|)are  and  mount  objects  for  preservation.  The 
chapter  on  this  subject  is  very  meagre ; and  to  rcilers  thus  inclined 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  second  work  of  which  we 
give  the  title.  It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  wo  have 
not  placed  them  thus  with  a view  to  institute  a comparison  between 
them,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Davies’s  book  is  devoted  solely  to  the  mount- 
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iug  of  microscopical  objects  and  makes  no  pretension  to  scientific 
knowledge  beyond  what  is  immediately  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  an  unassuming  little  brochure,  without  illustrations  and  by 
no  means  attractive  in  appearance,  but  is  composed  by  an  author  who 
appears  as  modest  as  he  is  enthusiastic,  and  contains,  besides  his  own 
experieneos  in  preparing  and  mounting  objects,  the  most  approved 
methods  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  microscopists,  of  Dr.  Beale, 
Dr.  Golding  Bii-d,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Bylands,  Mr.  Hepworth,  &c. ; and 
it  instructs  the  student,  not  only  as  to  the  best  method  of  mounting 
objects,  but  how  to  select  those  which  are  the  best  suited  for  permanent 
)ircscrvation.  It  wants  a table  of  contents,  and  would  suffer  nothing  if 
the  head-lines  of  the  pages  were  a little  more  explicit,  instead  of  being, 
lus  at  present,  a mere  rei>etition  of  the  title  of  the  work  from  beginning 
to  end. 

We  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  having  occupied  so  much  of 
their  attention  with  an  account  of  these  two  little  works,  for  they 
represent  what  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  intellectual 
(xirsuits  of  our  middle  and  up|xjr  dosses,  and  is  happily  supplanting 
in  the  lives  of  the  growing  youth  of  our  day  many  frivolous  and  mis- 
chievous practices.  Hundreds  there  are,  both  young  and  old,  who  would 
like  to  follow  some  intellectual  employment  during  their  leisure  hours, 
if  they  but  knew  which  to  select  and  how  to  proceed ; to  such,  then, 
we  would  recommend  a good  microscope,  and  its  employment  under 
the  guidance  of  the  two  little  works  of  which  we  have  hero  endea- 
voured to  give  an  unprejudiced  account. 


THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE  AND  OPHTHALMOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGEAPHY.* 

In  the  former  part  of  this  number  of  the  ‘ Journal  of  Science,’  we  have 
given  a sketch  of  the  history  and  uses  of  the  Ophthalmoscope,  the 
practical  application  of  which  the  two  publications  whose  titles  are 
named  at  the  foot  are  intended  to  forward.  Mr.  Hogg  enters  fully 
\ipou  the  principles  upon  which  the  instnunent  is  formed,  the  best 
method  of  using  it,  and  points  out  the  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the 
eye  which  are  discovered  by  it. 

From  his  previous  writings  on  the  microscope,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  laws  of  optics,  the  author  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
imjmrtance  of  the  ophthalmoscope  ; as  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  subject,  so  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  diligent  students  in  this  coimtry  in  its  application. 
The  first  edition  of  this  book  in  1858  was  a small,  unpretending 

* 'A  Manual  of  Ophthalmonwjpic  Surgery ; being  a Practiad  Treatise  on  tlic 
l,W  of  tlie  Ophtbalniimeope  in  Diseases  of  Hie  Eye.’  Ity  Jabez  Hogg,  lird  edition, 
re-written  and  enlarged.  8ro.  Cliurchill  & Sons. 

•A  New  OphthalmoBcojie  for  Pliotogmpliing  the  Posterior  Internal  Surface  of 
tho  l.iving  Eye,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  the  Ordiiiury  Optlialmoecope, 
By  A.  M.  Ilosr  hrugh,  M.D. 
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Yoluinc,  while  this  lost  edition  bos  nut  only  expanded  into  a goodly 
octavo  volume,  but  the  contents  have  increased  in  value,  as  the  subject 
has  advanced  in  importance.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
merely  as  one  of  science,  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Mr.  Hogg’s 
book,  as  they  will  find  in  it  all  that  they  need  ; while  those  profe.'-sional 
men  who  desire  to  use  the  instrument  and  become  qualified  to  esti- 
mate its  value,  will  do  well  carefully  to  study  its  contents ; for,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  latest,  so  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  publications 
in  the  English  language  on  the  subject.  Its  illustrations,  woodcuts, 
and  coluiired  lithographs  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  in  health  and  dis- 
ease cannot  fail  to  bo  of  considerable  use  to  the  beginner.  These 
colom-cd  views  are  not  only  mom  numerous,  but  also  better  executed 
than  those  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work ; still  we  would  call  the 
author's  attention  to  the  magnificent  illustrations  recently  published 
by  Liebreich  in  the  ‘ Atlas  d’Ophthalmoscopie,’  which  as  works  of  art 
have  never  been  exceeded  in  beauty  of  execution,  as  well  worthy  of 
rivalry,  when  another  edition  of  his  book  is  called  for.  Wo  well 
know  the  difficulty  and  cost  attendant  upon  the  illustrations  of  such  a 
character,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  artists  in  England  may  be  found 
who  are  equal  to  the  task,  and  the  extra  outlay  would  be  well  repaid 
by  tlie  greatly-increased  value  of  pictures  which  shall  equal  in  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  the  original  structures  which  they  represent. 

The  pamplilet  by  Dr.  Rosebrugh  is  a reprint,  from  a Canadian 
Journal,  of  a paper  read  by  him  in  January  Iwt  before  the  Canadian 
Institute,  in  which  he  describes  a new  ophthalmoscope  he  has  lately 
invented  for  obtaining  a photograph  “ of  the  posterior  internal  surface 
of  the  living  eye.”  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  convey  a clear  idea 
of  the  apparatus  without  diagrams.  It,  however,  essentially  consists 
of  a modified  ordinary  photographing  camera,  in  which  the  tubes  and 
lenses  am  so  arranged,  that  near  their  junctum  is  placed  a polished 
plate  of  glass,  with  {mrallel  surfaces,  inclined  at  such  an  angle  to  the 
tubes  that  a part  of  the  light  entering  by  the  iUuminatiug  tube  is  re- 
flected, at  right  angles  to  its  original  direction,  into  the  dilated  pupil 
of  an  eye,  from  which  it  is  again  reflected  upon  the  back  of  the  camera, 
when,  instead  of  the  image  being  received  upon  an  ordinary  ground- 
glass  screen  of  a camera,  it  falls  upon  a properly  sensitized  collodion 
glass,  upon  which,  by  about  five  seconds’  exposure,  a negative  picture  is 
impressed.  This  negative  is  then  used  in  the  ordinary  way  for  print- 
ing the  positive  photographs. 

Though  Dr.  Rosebrugh  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
photographing  the  human  eye,  he  states  that  he  has  obtained  an  im- 
pression of  the  eye  of  a cat,  while  the  animal  was  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  which  condition,  however,  he  hardly  thinks  necessary, 
seeing  that  its  impression  can  be  obtained  in  so  short  a space  of 
time. 

We  welcome  with  mnch  pleasure  this  ingenious  attempt  to  still 
further  extend  the  important  applications  of  light  painting,  which  of 
lato  have  received  so  many  new  extensions ; we  con  hardly  conceive  of 
any  that  can  be  more  valuable  than  this  suggestion,  for  not  only  are 
the  structures  so  minute  and  so  delicate,  but  so  varied  and  so  nu- 
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merous,  that  it  is  moet  difficult  oven  for  the  fully  initiated  to  clearly 
define  them,  so  as  to  make  them  clear  to  a bystander.  Hence  there  is 
little  wonder  that  a non-professional  artist  who  knows  not  what  he  is 
to  see,  shonld  bo  puzzled  to  make  them  ont,  and  still  more  so  to  depict 
them.  Of  this,  every  writer,  Mr.  Hogg  amongst  the  number,  com- 
plains, and  all  find  it  most  difficult  and  costly,  sometimes  almost  im- 
possible, to  obtain  truthful  representations  of  those  numerous  changes 
in  the  eye,  which  the  iMithologist  is  so  anxious  to  secure.  Sho^d 
hereafter  photography  be  capable,  as  we  now  incline  to  hope  it  may  be 
(it  has  already  been  most  usefully  applied  in  depicting  accurately  and 
cheaply  external  changes  and  diseases),  at  no  very  distant  time,  of  illus- 
trating the  hitherto  hidden  recesses  of  the  human  eye,  it  will  supply  a 
desideratum  of  no  ordinary  importance , fur  an  absolutely  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  living  eye  in  health  and  disease  will  then  be  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  student  of  medicine,  and  thus  one  great  cause  of 
ignorance  will  bo  removed.  While,  therefore.  Dr.  Roseburgh  cannot 
as  yet  lay  claim  to  complete  success,  he  deserves  credit  for  the  advance 
which  he  has  made  on  the  road  to  it. 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.* 

Dr.  Apjoh.v,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  has 
recently  added  another  to  an  already  numerous  class,  tlie  Manuals  of 
Chemirtry  for  beginners.  It  is  said  that  few  preachers  close  their 
useful  careers  without,  at  some  time  or  other,  publishing  a sermon  or 
volume  of  sermons.  A like  result  appears  to  occur  under  similar 
circumstances  with  another  class  of  men.  Most  of  those  who  have 
to  deliver  at  stated  intervals  a coiuse  of  elementary  scientific  lectures, 
in  which,  owing  to  the  quickly-changing  audience,  there  is  not  scope 
for  much  extension  or  variety,  feel  tempted  to  commit  to  print  their 
favourite  explanations  and  demonstrations,  and  not  a few  yield  to  the 
temptation. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  little  books  developed  under  these  con- 
ditions bear  a strong  resemblance  one  to  another.  Dr.  Apjohn’s 
manual  is  a fair  specimen  of  this  class,  nut  among  the  worst,  but,  wo 
must  in  honesty  add,  not  among  the  best. 

We  prefer,  therefore,  to  offer  a few  general  remarks  upon  elementary 
works  in  chemistry,  using  that  of  Dr.  Apjohn  by  way  of  illustration, 
rather  than  to  attempt  a detailed  criticism  of  a not  very  characteristic 
performance.  In  one  respect,  how’ever.  Dr.  Apjohn  has  departed  from 
the  established  usage  ; wo  moan,  in  the  limitation  of  his  subject-matter. 
He  leaves  the  vast  topic  of  organic  chemistry  mitouchod,  excepting 
that  he  gives  a brief  account  of  a few  of  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
monly occurring  combinations  of  carbon,  such  as  oxalic  acid  and 

“ ‘ Mamiul  of  the  Mctnlloiils.’  By  .Tunics  Apjohn,  M l),,  F.R.S..  M.R.I.A., 
Profemor  of  (iiemistry  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  (One  of  (>nlbmith  and 
IXau^htun's  ‘ Scicntitic  Manuals.  ) I/onginans. 
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cyanuguu.  And  here  he  appearu  U>  ua  tu  follow  exactly  the  right 
cuurae.  But  we  do  not  underetand  why  he  haa  preferred  to  treat  only 
of  the  metalloids  in  a work  “ intended  as  a handbook  in  Chemistry  for 
students  in  Medicine  and  Engineering.”  Any  group  of  elements,  no 
doubt,  may  furnish  ample  material  for  a volume  addressed  to  scientific 
readers ; but  wliat  a beginner  in  chemistry  needs  is  a sketch,  however 
slight,  of  tlie  whole  subject ; and  it  seems  better  that  this  should  be 
]irescntcd  to  him  in  a continuous  form  than  in  a manual  of  the  metal- 
loids, and,  if  such  a work  is  to  follow,  a manual  of  the  metals. 

A difficulty  attendant  upon  the  first  steps  taken  in  any  science,  is 
that  of  rcmoniljcring  or  feeling  an  interest  in  the  facts  before  acquir- 
ing some  notion  of  the  general  principles  under  which  they  have  been 
arranged,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  understanding  the  general  prin- 
ciples without  a knowledge  of  the  facts.  In  chemistry,  at  any  rate, 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  alternative  a beginner  ought  to 
adopt.  L)r.  Apjohn  has  followed  the  usiud  practice  in  prefacing  his 
detailed  account  of  particular  substances  with  an  introduction,  in  which 
ho  deals  with  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  atomic  weights,  the 
classification  of  the  elements,  &c.  We  venture  to  think  this  practice 
incxjKKlicnt.  Every  teacher  of  chemistry  must  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  bewilderment  of  a beginner,  who  attempts  to  read  a 
manual  in  which  this  order  has  been  followed.  A ciuuous  compro- 
mise is  adopted  in  the  useful  volume  on  chemistry,  written  by  the 
late  Professor  Wilson  for  Chambers’s  Educational  Course.  The  first 
fifteen  pages  are  occupied  by  an  excellent  account  of  the  method  of 
chemistry,  and  its  relation  to  other  sciences.  Then  follow  fifty  pages 
of  theoretical  explanations,  als»i  good,  but  to  a beginner  probably  nu- 
iutelligible.  In  the  preface,  the  reader  is  advised  to  skip  these  fifty 
pages,  and  pass  on  to  the  account  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  plan 
of  first  communicating  some  of  the  facts  of  chemistry,  and  then  at- 
tempting their  explanation,  was  adopted  by  Fownes,  and  is  followed 
also  by  Dr.  Bemays,  in  his  ‘ First  Lines  in  Chemistry.’  We  cannot 
express  too  strongly  our  conviction,  that  in  teaching  natural  science, 
the  historical  method  should  be  followed  as  fur  as  possible.  The 
order  of  discovery,  and  of  the  development  of  scientific  ideas,  is 
obviously  not  fortuitous,  but  depends  upon  a natural  connection  be- 
tween one  substance,  or  one  mo<lo  of  thought,  and  another  ; and  it  is  in 
this  order  that  each  learner  will  best  advance  from  facts  and  ideas 
which  ho  has  already  gained  to  others  which  to  him  are  now. 

One  difficult  problem  which  the  authors  of  scientific  compendiums 
have  to  solve,  is  that  of  taking  a comprehonsivo  view  of  a large 
subject,  and  using  the  detail  necessary  fur  clearness,  within  the 
limits  of  a manual.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  jealous  of  admitting 
to  their  pages  any  matter,  however  useful,  which  will  not  directly 
serve  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  beginners  a knowledge  of  the 
science.  Too  often  the  seience  lies  buried  beneath  a mass  of  useful 
information.  The  process  of  purging  itself  of  its  applications  is, 
we  suppose,  one  that  every  science  must  go  through  at  a certain  stage 
of  its  development.  Each  kind  of  knowledge,  before  it  has  become 
extensive,  and  before  it  has  imposing  generalizations  to  show,  is  valuctl 
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fur  its  uses  and  nut  yet  for  its  uwn  sake.  At  a later  stage,  when  the 
science  is  an  object  of  interest  independently  of  its  applications,  some 
account  of  these  is  not  unnaturally  mixed  up  with  ite  teaching,  being 
introduced  partly  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  partly  to  exhibit  its 
practical  importance.  For  example,  the  books  of  arithmetic  now  in 
common  use,  and,  we  believe,  still  more  those  of  an  earlier  date,  give 
“ rules  ” for  the  performance  of  various  commercial  calculations,  which 
it  is  no  doubt  well  to  teach  to  those  who  will  have  occasion  to  use 
them,  but  which  should  be  dissevered  from  the  systematic  study  of  the 
science  of  number. 

Wo  observe  to  a much  greater  degi-eo  a similar  medley  of  seience 
mid  its  ap])licatious  in  works  on  Chemistry.  We  will  borrow  from 
Dr.  Apjolin's  manual  a few  examples  of  the  kind  of  useful  information 
which  appears  to  us  out  of  place  in  a sciontilic  treatise.  Under  the 
head  “Phosphorus”  (p.  389),  we  find  an  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  lucifer  matches ; under  carbonic  acid,  a discussion  on  ventilation, 
and  ail  accoimt  of  the  preparation  of  aerated  drinks  (pp.  491-493). 
No  lo.ss  than  tliree-aiid-twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture, 
purification,  and  illuminating  power  of  coal-gas.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  tlie  chapter  on  Carbon  will  serve  well  to  convey  our 
iiieaniug : — 

“ The  diamond  is  valuable  for  cutting  glass,  and  its  powder  is  much 
used  for  cutting  and  polishing  the  diamond  itself,  and  the  harder 
gems.  It  is,  however,  princiji^ly  employed  as  an  ornament  for  the 
person  ; and  is  worked  by  the  lapidary  into  forms  which  have  received 
respectively  the  names  of  the  rose  and  brilliant.  The  rote  is  flat 
below,  and  is  cut  above  so  as  to  exhibit  24  facets.  The  form  of 
the  hriUiant  is  tlie  some ; but  it  is  domed  below  os  well  as  above,  and 
is  similarly  cut  on  the  two  surfaces.  When  cut  and  polished,  a 
diamond  weighing  one  curat  is  valued  at  81.,  and  its  price  augments 
as  th'j  square  of  its  weight,  until  this  latter  reaches  20  carats  ; above 
this  weight  its  price  rises  in  a much  quicker  ratio.” 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  these  facts,  but  assuredly  they  have  very 
little  to  do  with  chemistry.  Descriptions  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
substances  on  a large  scale,  and  tables  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
an  acid  from  its  specific  gravity,  might  also  be  excluded ; the  former, 
because  they  illustrate  no  chemical  prineijile  wliich  on  experiment  on 
the  small  scale  does  not  better  illustrate ; the  latter,  because  though 
invaluable  in  a work  of  reference  for  laboratory  use,  they  are  not 
adapted  to  be  read  through  or  remembered. 

The  language  of  chemistry  presents  grave  difficulties  to  those  who 
are  commencing  the  study,  nut  only  because  of  its  lengthy  and  often 
barbaieas  character,  but  because  of  its  ambiguity,  one  substance 
having  frequently  a number  of  names.  This  want  of  uniformity 
appears  to  be  a necessary  consequence,  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
science.  New  ideas  require  now  words,  and  until  they  have  met  with 
geni'ial  acceptance  or  rejection,  the  new  and  the  old  words  ore  in  use 
together.  All  that  a WTiter  can  attempt  is  to  make  as  consistent  a 
selection  as  {sissible,  balancing  the  claims,  often  opposoil,  of  scientific 
acciuacy  and  of  usage.  Even  if  usage  could  lie  summarily  disregnrdctl, 
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whicli  is  least  of  all  possible  in  a text-book,  a selection  on  scientific 
grounds  is  no  easy  matter.  There  arc,  for  example,  advantages  in  a 
name  which  involves  no  hy]>othosis,  such  as  caustic  potash,  prussic 
acid,  aniline  ; and  there  are  advantages  in  a name  which  suggests  to 
a chemist  the  generally  received  formula  of  the  substance,  such  as 
hydrate  of  potassium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  phenylamine.  As  chemical 
knowledge  advances,  bodies  of  more  and  more  complex  constitution, 
that  is,  containing  in  one  molecule  a greater  numW  of  atoms  and 
susceptible  of  a greater  variety  of  decompositions,  are  separated  out 
from  natural  products  and  investigated,  or  are  built  up  by  the  now 
systematic  processes  of  chemical  synthesis.  These  bodies  we  represent 
by  formulea,  which  indicate  the  number  and  kind  of  atoms  composing 
their  molecules,  and  suggest  as  far  as  possible  their  modes  of  formation 
and  decomposition.  Chemists  have  striven  to  make  the  language 
of  chemistry  keep  pace  with  this  increase  in  their  knowledge  and  in 
the  complexity  of  their  formnlffi.  Probably  the  attempt  must  be  given 
up.  It  is  impossible  to  compress  into  a name  facts  which  a formula 
may  convey,  but  which  require  sentences  for  their  verbed  expression. 
As  a consequence  of  this  attempt,  chemical  names  have  become 
sentences,  and  it  is  often  shorter  as  well  as  clearer  to  write  down  the 
formula  of  a substance  than  to  call  it  by  its  name.  In  the  future  no- 
monclatuio  of  chemistry  we  conceive  that  the  formula  of  a substance 
will  bo  its  name,  and  that  we  shall  no  more  expect  to  have  a word 
corresponding  to  every  formula  than  to  have  a name  for  every  algebraic 
expression.  Those  considerations,  however,  apply  chiefly  to  organic 
chemistry.  Where  the  formulre  of  substances  are  simple,  the  interval 
is  greater,  so  to  say,  between  one  substance  and  another,  and  it  has 
not  boon  diflScult  to  apply  to  each  a characteristic  name  composed  of  a 
moderate  number  of  syllables.  Almost  the  only  innovation  sanctioned 
by  Dr.  Apjohn  is  the  use  of  the  names  carbonate  of  sodium,  &e.,  in- 
stead of  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  this  change  by 
which  the  names  of  salts  become  uniform  and  free  from  theory  may 
soon  meet  wdth  general  adoption.  The  old  terms  ‘ oil  of  vitriol,’ 

‘ muriatic  acid,’  ‘ barytes,’  ‘ strontites,’  ‘ barytie  water,’  ‘ water  of 
ammonia,’  and  others,  to  which  Dr.  Apjohn  adheres,  ap]x»r  to  us  to 
have  boon  deservedly  superseded.  Dr.  Apjohn  must  {union  ns  for 
venturing  one  or  two  verbal  criticisms.  The  name  mctaphosphoric 
acid  does  not  mean  ‘ phosphoric  acid  associated  with  something  else 
(water),’  p.  396,  but  changed,  or — to  illustrate  this  use  of  tlio  pre- 
position— metamorphosed,  phosphoric  acid.  ‘ Hexangular  ’ is  a bad 
substitute  for  hexagonal,  and  such  expressions  as  ‘ ]>cr  saltuni  ’ and 
‘ quom  proximo  ’ have  no  advantage  over  their  English  equivalents. 

Graver  objections  attach  in  our  opinion  to  expressions  of  another 
class  still  much  in  vogue  among  chemists.  We  mean  the  phrases,  for 
they  are  nothing  more,  which  represent  os  the  cause  of  a phenomenon 
some  hypothetical  force  or  law,  whose  existence  is  merely  an  infer- 
ence— and,  as  wo  think,  on  unmeaning,  unscientific  inference— from 
the  phenomenon  itself.  We  stiU  recognize  imder  different  guises  the 
famous  explanation  of  Moliere's  physician.  “ Why,”  it  was  asked, 
“ does  opium  send  a man  to  sleep  ? ” “ Because,”  answered  the  sago,  “ it 
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poBseasea  a soporific  virtue.”  In  confirmation  of  this  remark  we  will 
make  a few  extracts  from  Dr.  Apjohn’s  pages.  When  describing  the 
process  of  filling  a balloon  with  dry  hydrogen,  he  says,  “ The  oil  of 
vitriol  and  potash,  in  consequence  of  their  great  affinity  for  moisture, 
dry  the  gas  in  its  passage  to  the  balloon,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly 
augment  its  levity.”  (p.  135.)  That  oil  of  vitriol  and  potash  absorb 
moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  heat  is  developed  when 
they  are  mixed  with  water,  are  facts.  We  pass  beyond  our  knowledge 
when  we  infer  from  these  facts  the  existence  of  a cause,  resident  in 
these  bodies,  which  wc  call  their  affinity  for  water.  And  when  we 
proceed  to  speak  of  this  supposed  force  as  accounting  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  or  the  development  of  heat,  we  are  simply 
deluding  ourselves  with  words. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  other  similar 
passages.  “ Sulphur  and  iron  filings,  when  mixed  and  moistened 
with  water,  have  a strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  If,  therefore,  such 
a mixture  Ixj  placed  in  a light  capsule  floating  on  water,  and  that  a 
bell-shaped  or  cylindric  jar  be  inverted  over  it,  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  residual  gas  is  nitrogen.”  (p.  170.) 

And  again,  with  reference  to  the  supposed  isolation  of  fluorine  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  fluoride  of  silver.  Dr.  Apjohn  says  : — 

“ Such  an  experiment  could  not  be  made  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  glass  or  even  in  a platinum  vessel ; for  though  the  fluorine 
was  set  free,  such  is  the  energy  of  its  affinities  that  it  would  at  once 
enter  into  combination  by  acting  on  the  materials  of  which  the  appa- 
ratus was  composed.”  (p.  378.) 

It  we  may  put  confidence  in  Kammerer’s  results,  “ the  energy  of 
its  affinities  " dues  not  produce  this  effect  A single  lino  will  furnish 
us  with  one  mure  example  : “ Phosphorus  is  a very  inflammable  sub- 
stance, the  result  of  its  strong  affinity  for  oxygen.”  (p.  388.) 

We  will  quote,  lastly,  from  Dr.  Apjohn’s  introduction,  his  general 
account  of  the  theory  of  chemical  affinity.  It  is  a clear  statement 
of  the  common  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

“ We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  affinity,  the  force  in  virtue 
of  which  two  or  more  simple  atoms  combine  so  as  to  form  a compound 
atom.  It  is  to  the  chemist  the  most  important  of  the  forces  active  in 
natiu« ; for  to  it  ho  refers  the  numberless  combinations  and  decompo- 
sitions of  which  bodies  are  susceptible.” 

Now,  there  is  no  point,  in  our  opinion,  which  it  is  more  important 
to  sot  plainly  before  a student,  than  the  fact  that,  as  to  the  cause  of 
chemical  change — the  forces,  if  there  be  forces,  which  move  the 
atoms,  if  there  be  atoms — wo  know  nothing  at  all.  Science  has  to  do 
with  motion,  with  changes,  with  relations,  but  not  with  force.  Pro- 
bably, if  the  term  “ affinity  ” could  be  got  rid  of  altogether,  it  would  be 
a gain  to  chemistry ; but  at  least  it  should  be  used  only,  as  “ vital 
force”  is  still  sometimes  used,  under  protest,  as  a name  for  the 
unknown  cause  or  causes  of  chemical  action. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  tbo  philosophy  of  chemistry  that  this  negli- 
gence in  distinguishing  between  fact  and  hypothesis  is  observable.  In 
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giving  a Eystcmatic  account  of  the  combinations  of  the  elements,  it 
might  ho  thought  an  imi>ortant  part  of  the  duties  of  tho  writer  to  dis- 
criminate clearly  between  those  substances  that  have  been  separated  and 
analyzed,  those  whose  existence  is  rendered  probable  either  by  experi- 
mental evidence,  falling  short  of  demonstration,  or  by  considerations 
of  analogy,  and  those  in  favour  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  presump- 
tion whaWer.  Tho  reader  of  most  elementary  works  on  chemistry 
will  look  in  vain  for  this  distinction.  Ho  is  presented  with  the  names 
and  formulie  of  a host  of  imaginary  substances,  many  of  which  are  so 
entirely  wit!,  ut  analogues  that  no  chemist  would  dream  of  attempting 
their  preiHU'ation,  Dr.  Apjohu  gives  three  lists,  and  similar  lists  may 
be  found  in  most  chemical  text-books,  of  the  oxides  of  Sulphur, 
Phosphorus,  and  Carbon.  The  first  list  consists  of  seven  oxides,  the 
see.oud  of  four,  the  third  of  six.  Chemists  are  actually  acquainted 
with  two  oxides  of  Sulphur,  two,  or  perhaps  tlu'oe,  oxides  of  Phos- 
phorus, and  two  oxides  of  Carboui  Of  tho  remaining  oxides  it  is  said 
that  they  “ exist  only  in  combination.”  This  is  one  of  those  treacherous 
plinmes  of  which  chemistry  were  well  rid.  In  this  sense  all  bodies 
exist  whose  formulED  can  bo  made  by  combining  the  symbols  which 
compose  tho  formula  of  on  actually  existing  body.  For  example,  the 
well-known  salt  hyposulphite  of  sodium  has  tho  constitution  expressed, 
on  tho  old  nutation,  by  the  formula  Na  S'O".  Hence,  on  this  principle, 
wo  may  infer  the  existence  of  substances  having  tho  following  for- 
mulie:-Na  S,  NaS*,  NaO,  Na  0‘,  Na  O',  SO,  SO,,  SO",  S*0,  S’O*, 
S'O',  Na  SO,  Na  SO,,  Na  SO,,  Na  ifO,  Na  S'O' ; of  these  substances 
those  whoso  formulm  are  printed  in  italics  “ exist  only  in  combination.” 
Tho  reason  why  the  formula  of  one  of  these  imaginary  bodies  figures 
as  that  of  “ a known  oxide  of  sulphiu*  ” (p.  256),  is  the  traditional 
acceptance  of  tho  dualistic  hypothesis,  according  to  which  every  salt 
containing  oxygen  consists  of  a metallic  oxide  and  an  acid  anhydride. 
Now  we  are  far  from  saying  that  this  oxide  of  sulphur  may  not  here- 
after be  made,  or  that  there  is  no  argument  from  analogy  in  support 
of  this  antici])atiun.  Only  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  every  one 
of  the  hypothetical  bodies  whose  formula;  we  have  written  down.  The 
discovery  of  the  teroxide  of  sodium,  of  tho  protoxide  and  STiboxide  of 
sulphur,  of  the  sodium  salts  intermediate  between  the  sulphide  and 
sulphite,  appears  at  least  os  probable.  These  indications  of  w'hat  we 
may  hope  to  realize,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  existing  compounds, 
are  the  clue  which  must  guide  the  chemical  investigator  ; but  to  set 
before  a lieginner  the  names  and  formulie  of  certain  substances  selected 
on  a particular  hypothesis, — one  out  of  many  that  have  been  formed, — 
from  among  hundreds  of  others,  equally  possible,  equally  unknown,  is 
a course  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  and  misleading. 

We  wish  to  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  our  object  has  been  to  call 
attention  to  various  points  in  which,  as  we  venture  to  think,  tho  tra- 
ditional teaching  of  chemistry  is  in  fault.  We  have  thus  been  led  to 
notice  chiefly  those  parts  of  Dr.  Apjohn’s  manual  which  illustrate  the 
objections  we  have  advanced,  and  have  left  without  comment,  as  beside 
our  purpose,  the  large  amount  of  wcll-ai-rangod  information  which  it 
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wntaius.  But  while  wo  readily  bhure  the  modest  hope  which  Dr. 
Apjulm  expresses,  that  his  manual  will  materially  assist  his  ehemical 
pupils  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  we  must  express  our  opinion  that 
a text-book  of  chemistry,  such  as  we  would  desire  to  see  in  the  hands 
of  every  beginner,  has  yet  to  bo  written. 


BOTANIST’S  GUIDES.* 

Db.  Diokir  having  been  for  some  years  resident  in  Belfast  as  Professor 
of  Botany  and  Natural  History  in  Queen's  College,  has  examined  the 
Flora  of  the  northern  port  of  Ireland,  and  the  result  is  given  in  the 
first-named  publication  now  before  us. 

Like  all  the  works  of  the  same  author,  it  displays  accurate  observation 
combined  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  species.  The  district  em- 
braced in  the  ‘Flora’  lies  to  the  north  of  the  fifty-fourth  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  extends  due  west  from  Dundalk.  It  includes  the  whole  of 
Ulster  (except  the  most  southern  portions  of  Monaghan  and  Cavun), 
and  the  northern  portions  of  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  belonging  to 
Connaught.  As  to  the  general  geological  features  of  the  district,  it  is 
stated  that  Silurian  formations  occur  in  the  South-east,  Mctamorphic 
and  Granitic  rocks  in  the  North  and  North-west,  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone in  the  South-west,  and  Devonian  rocks  in  part  of  the  interior. 
In  the  East  there  is  an  extensive  mass  of  basalt  and  chalk  ; greensand 
and  oolite  are  here  and  there  exposed.  The  extreme  highest  [s>ints 
are  ; — in  county  Down,  Sleeve  Donard,  2,796  feet ; in  Donegal,  Muckish 
and  Engal,  respectively,  2,190  and  2,400  feet ; in  Mayo,  Nej>hin, 
2,646  feet.  Surrounded  as  Ireland  is  by  the  Atlantic,  and  its  northern 
parts  BO  indente<l  that  arms  of  the  ocean  extend  considerably  inland, 
as  might  be  inferred,  the  climate  of  even  the  most  northern  parts  is 
comparatively  mild  and  moist.  Thu  extreme  ranges  of  temperature 
are  moderate  when  contrasted  with  those  recorded  in  different  paiis  of 
Great  Britain.  The  character  of  the  ‘ Flora  ’ indicates  this.  In 
marine  plants  the  occurrence  of  many  southern  S{>ecie8  in  the  sea  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  points  out  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  a 
marked  manner. 

Taking  Mr.  W.  C.  Watson's  divisions.  Dr.  Dickie  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statements  as  to  the  Ulster  Flora : — 

1.  Bkitisii. — The  number  of  plants  belonging  to  this  division,  ns 
given  in  the  Guido,  are— Dicotyledons,  347 ; Monocotyledons.  136. 
Several  of  those  are  not  so  abundant  as  usual,  such  as  Draha  rema, 
Cardamine  amara,  Arabis  hirstUa,  Adujca  Mi>»rhatcllina,  Origanum 
tmlgare,  Myotulin  coUina,  Mercurialis  perenniu.  Milium  effitsuui,  Cnrcx 
fulua. 

2.  Enolish. — The  total  number  of  this  type  in  the  British  Flora 
is  about  396  ; of  these  there  are,  in  this  district.  111  Dicotyledons  and 
36  Monocotyledons,  giving  a total  of  177. 

• ‘ A Flore  of  UlBtcr,  and  Hotanist'a  Guide  to  tlic  North  of  Ireland.'  By  G. 
Dickie,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  tlio  University  of  Ab,  nie<'n. 
Belfast:  C.  Aitohimin;  Ixmdnn  : I/ivell  Reeve.  ISmo,  pp.  lid. 
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3.  Scottish. — The  total  number  in  Britain  maj  be  estimated  at 
about  69  ; those  in  the  Ulster  list  are  34  Dicotyledons  and  19  Mono- 
cotyledons ; total  44. 

4.  Hiobland. — Species  of  this  type  are  estimated  at  100 ; in  tho 
North  of  Ireland  tho  number  is  29,  of  which  26  are  Dicotyledons. 

5.  Atlantic. — Tho  total  number  in  Britain  is  about  60;  of  those 
there  are  in  tho  list  23,  of  which  20  are  Dicotyledons. 

6.  Germanic. — The  representatives  of  this  type  are  190,  and  only 
3 are  in  tho  list,  of  which  2 are  Monocotyledons. 

7.  Local. — Under  this  head  are  included  2 species  not  found  in 
Britain — Arenarta  ciliala  and  Carex  canescetu,  and  one,  Calamayrosti* 
tiricta,  extremely  local  in  Britain. 

The  plants  which  occur  on  tho  summits  of  the  higher  mountains 
are  as  follows : — ArhtUus  UtM-Vrsi,  Calluna,  Empetrum,  Galium  •axatile, 
Salix  herbacea,  Faccinium  MyrtiUus,  Carex  piluli/era,  C.  rigtda,  Festuea 
omna,  and  var.  civipara,  Luzula  tylvatica,  Juncus  $quarro*u$,  Poa 
praleneit,  Armeria  mlgaria.  Campanula  rolundifolia,  Euphrasia  officinalis, 
PotenliUa  Tormeniilla,  Rumex  acelota,  Agroslis  vulgaris,  Aira  Jiexuosa, 
Lycopodium  Selago,  Saxi/raga  umbrosa. 

The  author  includes  in  the  ‘ Flora  ’ the  Phanerogamous  plants 
along  with  Ferns  and  their  allies.  A list  of  the  species  is  given,  with 
full  reference  to  their  localities,  a notice  of  their  period  of  flowering, 
their  range,  and  tho  typo  to  which  tliey  belong.  A supplement  is 
given  containing  a list  of  the  species  which  are  either  not  strictly 
indigenous,  or  regarding  whose  occurrence  in  the  district  there  is  some 
doubt.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  work  as  one  of 
great  value  to  the  botanist  who  wishes  to  explore  tho  Flora  of  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

The  counties  embraced  in  Dr.  Dickio’s  ‘ Botanist’s  Guido  ’*  to  Aber- 
deen, &c.,  are  very  interesting  in  a botanical  point  of  view.  They 
exliibit  a Flora  ranging  from  tho  sea-shore  to  the  height  of  4,295  feet 
Tho  author  gives  a general  view  of  the  physical  character  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  notices  specially  their  meteorology.  The  geology  of  tho 
counties  is  also  given,  from  tho  pen  of  Mr.  Cruickshank.  The  Btitish 
Dicotyledonous  orders  not  represented  in  tho  Flora  are  Berberidace®, 
Frankeniacco),  Tiliace®,  Accraco®,  Bolsaminaco®,  Cclostrace®,  Rham- 
noce®,  Tamariscacore,  Cuciu'bitacc®,  Loranthace®,  Jasminaccai,  Oro- 
banchace®,  Amarantacc®,  Ehcagnooe®,  Thymel®aceaa:,  Santaloce®, 
and  Asaraoesa.  Tho  Monocotyledonous  orders  not  represented  are 
Amaryllidaccn,  Tamace®,  Hydrocharidace®,  and  Restiaco®. 

Taking  Mr.H.  C.  Watson’s  Floral  types,  tho  following  report  by  the 
author  gives  an  idea  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Aberdeen- 
shire Flora : — 

1.  British. — Most  of  these  constitute  our  common  plants,  almost 
everywhere  diShsed,  and  many  of  them  familiar  to  all  as  ordinary 
weeds.  Some  of  this  type,  however,  though  abundant  in  more  southern 

* ‘ Botanist's  Guiile  to  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Baotf,  iind  Kincardine.’  By 
O.  Dickie,  AM.,  M.D,  Profeser.r  of  Botany  in  the  Unirereily  of  Aberdeen.  ISmo, 
pp.  :t44.  Alsudeen  : A.  Brown  fc  Co. ; 1/indon  : Ixtngmnn  Jt  Co.  1860. 
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parts  of  Britain,  become  scarce  here,  and  may  bo  reckoned  among 
our  rare  species ; such  as  Kanunculus  auricomns,  Arabia  hirsuta, 
Arenariu  trinervis,  Bidens  cemua,  Lycopus  Europeeus,  Listera  ovata, 
Malaxis  paludosa,  Alisma  rauunculoidcs,  &c. 

2.  Enolish. — Of  this  typo  comparatively  few  reach  Aberdeenshire, 
and  some  of  them,  though  now  extensively  spread,  very  probably  may 
have  been  introduced  along  with  seeds  of  agricultural  plants. 

•S.  Scottish. — Plants  of  this  division  are  wcU  represented  in  this 
part  of  Scotland,  being  58  in  number,  and,  therefore,  about  | of  the 
British  sjiecioe,  so  designated,  occur  liero.  Must  of  them  are  abun* 
dant,  and  several  ore  species  highly  prized  by  Southern  collectors.  A 
few  examples  may  be  mentioned  : — Itubus  saxatilis,  Trientalis  Europica, 
Liunsoa  borealis,  Pyrola  media,  Pyrola  minor,  Goodyera  repens,  and 
Listera  cordata.  Three  of  these,  Limuea,  Trientalis,  and  Goodyera, 
may  be  specially  noted  as  very  widely  distributed  and  abimdant  here. 

4.  Germanic. — There  are  only  8 examples  of  this  type  on  our  list, 
and  they  ore  mostly  rare  or  local  plants ; the  total  number  of  such  in 
the  British  Flora  being  estimated  at  more  than  190. 

5.  Atlantic. — Sedum  anglicum  and  Scilla  vema  are  the  only 
representatives ; the  latter  confined  to  the  North-western  port  of  the 
coast,  on  the  borders  of  the  Moray  Firth. 

6.  Highland. — The  plants  belonging  to  this  division  arc  esti- 
mated at  about  100  species  in  the  whole  British  Flora;  of  these 
ji,  are  found  in  the  list.  Many  of  these  are  very  local,  and 
entirely  confined  to  the  higher  districts.  A few  of  these  reach 
the  coast,  and  are  found  almost  at  the  sea-level,  viz.  Sedum  Bho- 
diola,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  S.  hypnoidcs,  and  Polygonum  vivi- 
parum.  Some  others  appear  at  a lower  altitude  along  the  course 
of  the  Deo  and  Deveron.  Such  have,  proltably,  been  transported 
by  floods,  viz.  Oxyria  reniformis,  Epilobium  alpiuum,  and  Alche- 
milla  alpina.  Among  the  more  interesting  of  this  type  found  in 
the  interior,  and  usually  very  local,  may  bo  mentioned  Astragalus 
alpinus,  Mulgcdium  alpinum.  Arbutus  alpina,  and  various  species  of 
Saxifraga,  Hieracium,  Salix,  Juncus,  Carex,  and  Poa. 

As  regards  altitudinal  distribution,  the  following  remarks  are 
made  : — The  upper  limit  of  Pteris  aquilina  is  considered  as  marking 
the  upper  limit  of  the  Super-agrarian  Zone,  and  therefore  also  that 
of  cultivation  in  Britain.  The  limit  of  this  fern  varies  hero  from 
1,600  to  1,900  feet ; very  rarely,  however,  does  it  attain  the  latter. 
In  several  localities,  on  the  bare  stony  sides  of  the  hills,  the  limit  is 
found  to  be  1,600  to  1,700  feet.  At  various  places,  even  more  than 
forty  miles  from  tho  sea,  cultivation  at  high  altitudes  is  frequent.  In 
some  of  the  inland  or  higher  parts  of  the  Super-agrarian  Zone,  several 
plants  of  tho  Highland  type  constitute  a permanent  feature  of  the 
vegetation,  such  as  Cerastium  alpinum,  Asplcnium  viride.  Polygonum 
viviparum,  and  Arabia  petnea. 

Tho  Zones  of  Watson's  Arctic  region  aro  well  represented  in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  Mid-Arctic  Zone  is  peculiarly  rich  in  rare  forms 
of  the  Highland  type,  such  as  Astragalus  alpinus,  Carex  rupcstris, 
C.  leporina,  C.  Yahlii,  Erigerou  alpinus,  &c.  At  tho  extreme  |>art  of 
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the  Super-Arctic  Zone,  the  Highland  forms  alone  occur.  Tims,  on  the 
summit  of  Ben  Maedui,  only  seven  flowering  plants  are  found,  viz. 
Silenc  acaulis,  Saxifrage  stcllaris,  Salix  herlmcea.  Luzula  spicata, 
L.  arcuata,  Carex  rigida.  and  Festuca  Tivipara.  Along  with  them  are 
associated  Lycopodium  Sclago,  and  soTcral  other  Cryptogamic  plants. 

A complete  list  is  given  in  the  work  of  all  the  Phanerogamic  and 
Cr3fptogamic  plants  of  the  counties,  and  full  references  to  their  localities. 
There  is  also  a map  of  the  district,  with  a delineation  of  the  various 
zones  of  vegetation,  and  a notice  of  the  plants  which  mark  different 
altitudes.  The  ‘ Guide  ’ is  compiled  with  great  care  and  correctness  by 
one  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Flora,  and  who  has  for 
many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  localities.  Dr.  Dickie 
has  done  good  service  to  practical  botany  by  this  publication,  which 
ought  to  be  the  pocket  companion  of  every  one  who  means  to  explore 
the  floral  treasures  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  CONCHOLOGY.* 

Whateveb  may  be  the  future  destiny  of  those  constituent  groups 
which  collectively  form  the  genera  of  natural  science,  it  is  certain, 
that  from  the  time  of  Linnsus  they  have,  in  numberless  instances, 
endured  a eonsiderable  amount  of  severe  cross-examination,  and 
have  stood  their  ground  with  much  firmness.  Species  are  indec<l, 
at  present,  somewhat  stubborn  facts,  and  exhibit  not  a few  very  re- 
markable idiosyncrasies,  which  have  to  be  disposed  of  before  the 
theory  of  development  can  be  regarded  as  perfectly  established. 

To  on  unprofessional  observer,  the  aspect  of  a named  collection, 
in  almost  any  branch  of  natural  history,  is  very  perplexing.  In 
entomology,  for  instance,  he  may  notice  a series  of  insects,  under  tiie 
same  specific  name,  yet  difl'ering  from  cacli  other  in  size,  colour,  and 
even  in  fonn  ; whilst  not  far  from  these,  two  groups  may  appear,  in 
one  of  which  the  specimens  are  so  like  tliose  of  the  other,  as  to  la; 
apparently  indistinguishable,  yet  he  may  find  the  groups  marked  by 
different  specific,  perhaps  even  by  difl’erent  generic,  names.  Tlio 
arrangement  may,  nevcrtlicless,  be  perfectly  acciuatc  and  easily  in- 
teUigible  to  the  entomologist,  who,  in  a variable  sjxx'ies,  at  once 
recognizes  the  specific  identity  of  insects,  difl'ering  at  first  sight, 
as  much  as  a magpie  does  from  a jay  ; whilst  between  two  constant 
species,  ho  knows  the  characteristic  difference  is  very  slight.  Wo 
may  bo  more  or  less  inclined  to  attach  importance  to  specific  dis- 

* ‘British  Concliology;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Mullusca  which  now  iulmbit 
the  British  Isles  unci  thu  surmunding  Seas.'  Vol.  II.,  * Murine  Shells  : coniiiris- 
ing  the  Brochiopoda  and  Conchiferu,  fn>m  the  Family  of  .\nnraiida!  to  that  of 
MactridsB.'  By  John  Gwyn  Ji  ffreya,  F.B.S.,  F.G.8.,  &c.  Van  Voorst. 

‘Observations  on  the  Genus  Unio  : together  with  Descriptions  of  New  SpenhiK, 
their  Soft  Parts  and  Embryonic  Forms  in  the  Family  llnioniilar.’  By  lamic  Is'n. 
I.I..D.,  President  of  the  Aearlemy  of  Nutunil  .Sciences  of  Phihulilphin,  Ac.  With 
ten  plates.  Philuilelphin  : Printisl  for  the  author. 
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tinctions,  but  at  all  uvents,  it  must  bo  evident  that  discrimination 
between  species  is  a matter  of  empiricism,  and  can  only  bo  accom- 
plished by  a naturalist  who  has  a thorough  practical  acquaintance 
with  all  the  constituents  of  a genus  in  their  various  relations  towards 
each  other,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  life-history  of  each 
species. 

Dr.  Lea  has  devoted  a large  share  of  his  life  to  the  attainment  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  single  conchological  family  Unionids, 
The  Unios  ore  not  general  favourites  with  shell  collectors,  ]>erhaps 
because  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a strong  family  resemblance  between 
all  the  species,  and  a good  series  requires  the  whole  of  a very  capacious 
cabinet  for  its  reception.  Nevertheless,  these  fresh-water  mussels 
have  bad  a few  enthusiastic  admirers  and  collectors,  from  and  before 
the  time  of  Featherstonc,  whose  book  of  travels  in  North  America 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  perils  and  hardships  undergone  in  pur- 
suit of  Unios.  The  tenth  volume  of  Dr.  Lea's  work  on  the  Unionids 
contains  a very  valuable  description  of  tho  soft  parts  and  embryonic 
forms  of  many  species,  the  shells  alone  of  which  had  been  previously 
described.  It  is  a pity  that  tho  work  is  so  strictly  confined  to  techni- 
calities. Books  of  natural  science  will  never  gain  their  due  respect 
from  mankind  till  they  openly  recognize  the  fact  that  an  accurate 
description  of  the  habits  and  dispositions — in  short,  the  biography  of 
a living  thing — is  just  as  purely  and  as  truly  scientific  as  the  most 
elaborate  treatise  on  its  physiology. 

Tho  North  American  Unionidw  include,  according  to  Dr.  Lea,  more 
than  seven  hundred  species,  whilst  the  rivers  in  Europe  do  not  produce 
more  than  a dozen. 

The  second  volume  of  British  Conchology,  by  Mr.  Jeflfrey’s,  exhibits 
equally  with  the  first,  on  tho  part  of  the  author,  a profuse  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy  ungrudgingly  bestowed  on  his  favourite  pursuit. 

In  reading  tho  book,  it  is  easy  to  fancy  oneself  inhaling  the  fresh 
odour  of  the  sea-shore,  or  of  the  sea-bottom ; turning  a stone  for  a 
chiton,  or  poring  over  the  dripping  contents  of  a dredge  in  search  of 
risson) ; on  tho  whole,  however,  the  proportion  of  matter  unattainable 
from  other  sources  seems  to  be  somewhat  less  in  this  than  it  was  in 
tho  former  volume.  Many  readers  will,  no  doubt,  think  that  the 
author  has  acted  judiciously  in  abstaining  from  drawing  inferences 
from  his  vast  store  of  facts,  either  in  favour  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  ; yet  it  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult 
to  awaken  any  interest  in  matters  which  were  the  subjects  of  wann 
discussion  only  a few  years  ago.  Even  tho  discovery  of  a new  species 
is  less  cared  for  ; wo  wont  to  know  more  of  the  old  ones ; for  if  Mr. 
Darwin’s  theory  be  tho  correct  one,  there  is  not  an  animal  or  a plant  of 
any  species — far  more  than  this,  there  is  not  a single  character  belong- 
ing to  an  animal  or  a plant  of  any  species,  but  it  has  its  own  wondrous 
ancestral  history  to  yield  as  a reward  for  patient  study.  On  tho  other 
hand,  if  we  regard  “ natural  selection  ” as  a mere  conjecture,  every 
pari  of  every  tiring  thing  may  bo  examined  os  a witness  to  the  proba- 
bility or  tho  improbability  of  the  grounds  on  which  tho  conjecture  has 
been  made.  All  must  admit  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  fairly  challenged 
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refutation  ; he  has  propounded  no  misty,  indefinite,  nnintcUigiblo 
theory ; ho  has  made  two  assertions  that  anybody  may  understand  — 
1st.  That  speuios  have  arisen  by  divergence  in  descent  from  a com- 
mon stock  ; 2nd.  That  the  direction  of  the  divergence  has  been  deter- 
mined on  utilitarian  principles.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a theory 
can  long  remain  undecided.  It  is  a reproach  to  science,  that  the 
materials  for  its  support  or  refutation  are  not  at  hand  in  over- 
whelming plenitude.  From  a Ehizopod  to  an  elephant,  from  a par- 
ticle of  red  snow  to  a Wellingtonia,  every  organism  invites  tlie 
inquirer  after  truth  to  come  and  hear  what  it  has  to  say  upon  tlie 
question.  The  fact  is,  that  naturalists  liave  been  too  much  occupied 
with  systems  of  classification,  and  with  establisliing  their  various  per- 
sonal claims  to  scientific  honours ; and  now  the  work  that  might  have 
been  done  long  ago,  remains  to  be  done;  for  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  assert  that  ho  had  arrived  at 
anything  like  a demonstration.  He  has,  however,  succeeded  in  giving 
the  great  problem  a most  unexampled  prominence  ; the  rising  genera- 
tion will  probably  possess  its  satisfactory  solution. 


PAMPHLETS. 

The  Colossal  Bird  of  Madagascar.* 

In  the  year  1850,  a French  ship-captain,  named  Aboilie,  being  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Madagascar,  observed  in  the  hands  of  a native  the 
shell  of  a gigantic  egg,  which  had  been  perforated  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities and  employed  for  domestic  purposes.  M.  Abadie  being 
attracted  by  the  imusual  dimensions  of  the  egg,  set  to  work  to  procure 
specimens  of  it,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
natives,  besides  the  example  first  seen,  two  others.  One  of  these  was 
found  in  the  debris  of  a recent  land-slip,  the  other  was  disinterred  from 
a recent  alluvial  formation,  together  with  some  bones  of  apparently  no 
less  gigantic  size. — Upon  those  objects,  which  were  shortly  afterwards 
forwarded  to  Paris,  the  late  Professor  Isidore  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire 
founded  a new  genus  and  species  of  extinct  Struthious  birds,  allied  to 
Dinomis,  for  which  ho  proposed  the  name,  ^pyornis  viaximus.^  The 
most  striking  character  of  the  eggs  of  ^pyornis  is  their  enormous 
size.  The  largest  of  the  two  received  at  Paris  measured  in  circum- 
ference lengthwise  no  less  than  2 feet  10  inches,  and  breadthwise  2 feet 
4 inches.  Its  extreme  length  in  a straight  line  was  about  12  inches. 
Professor  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire  estimated  that  it  would  contain  lOj 
quarts,  or  nearly  as  much  as  six  ostrich-eggs.  A large  ostrich  egg, 
we  may  mention,  measures  only  about  61  inches  in  length,  being  little 
more  than  half  that  of  the  ^pyomis.  But  it  would  bo  very  hazardous, 

• ‘ A Paper  upon  the  Egg  of  jEpyomis  Maximus,  the  Colossal  Bird  of  Mada- 
gascar.’ By  George  Dawson  Rowley,  M.A. 

t Compt.  Rend,  de  I'Ac.  Sc.,  18ol,  Jan.  27. 
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as  Professor  Owen  has  remarked,  when  making  observations  on  these 
eggs  before  the  Zoological  Society,*  to  couclnde  hence  that  the  size 
of  the  bird  was  in  proportion  to  the  great  dimensions  of  its  eggs.  The 
little  Apteryx,  or  kiwi  of  New  Zealand,  produces  an  egg  4|  inches  in 
length,  and,  when  freshly  laid,  “ nearly  equal  to  ono-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  living  bird.”|  In  fact.  Professor  Owen  considers  that 
the  “.^pyornis  did  not  surpass  in  height  or  size  the  Dinornis  giyanteus, 
and  that  it  was  probably  a somewhat  smaller  bird.” 

The  eggs  of  the  Aipyomis  are  now  well  known  to  scientific  men, 
from  casts  which  have  been  prepare<l  to  imitate  the  originals  in  the 
French  collection,  and  liberally  distributed  amongst  all  the  principal 
Museiuns  of  Europe  and  America.  But,  as  regards  originals,  the 
Parisian  examples  have  remained,  as  far  as  wo  know,  unique,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  example  described  in  the  present  pamphlet,  which  was  first 
exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  186^.  It  was  obtained, 
Mr.  Kowley  informs  ns,  at  Mananzari,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Madagascar, 
at  a depth  of  5 feet  in  a hill  of  ferruginous  clay,  by  some  Molgachos 
digging  for  iron  ore.  Mr.  Rowley  tolls  us  that  this  specimen,  which 
ho  obtained  by  purchase  from  a M.  Brunet — the  secretary  of  a French 
charitable  association  — slightly  exceeds  the  two  Parisian  eggs  in 
dimensions,  and  is,  therefore,  the  largest  known  example  of  the  eggs 
of  JEpyomis.  Without  grudging  Mr.  Rowley  the  acquisition  of  such 
an  addition  to  his  coUoction  of  eggs,  for  which,  we  believe,  he  paid  a 
handsome  price,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that  the  autho- 
rities of  the  British  Museum,  to  whom  wo  know  the  offer  was  made, 
did  not  secure  such  a prize  for  our  national  collection. 


Sfectbdm  Analysis.  { 

We  may  commend  this  little  book  to  our  readers  as  an  cxoclleut 
practical  guide  to  the  use  of  the  Spcctroscupo,  which  all  who  are 
beginning  to  eximriment  with  the  instrument  will  do  well  to  study. 
Whether  its  revelations,  so  far  as  the  materials  of  our  own  globe  are 
concerned,  are  come  to  an  end  or  not,  it  will  always  bo  looked  upon  as 
an  important  means  of  research,  with  the  use  of  which  every  chemist 
will  do  well  to  make  himself  acquainted.  Although  the  application 
to  qualitative  analysis  seems  limited  and  somewhat  delusive,  there  are 
some  who  anticipate  the  day  when  further  researches  may  show  that 
the  spectroscope  will  bo  available  not  only  to  discover  the  presence  of 
different  subs^nccs,  but  also  to  show  their  several  proportions.  In 
these  hopes  wo  hardly  share,  but  wo  are  glad  to  lend  any  aid  to  extend 
the  use  of  the  instrument. 

One  objection  often  brought  against  the  usefulness  of  the  spcctro- 

• See  P.  Z.  S„  J8.52.  p.  9. 
t See  ScluU'r,  in  P.  Z.  S.,  1859,  p.  350. 

I • Iiustructiou  Pratique  gur  rAnulyse  Spectrale,  compnnant : 1.  Iji  Dt-gerip- 
thin  lies  Appareilg ; 2.  I,eur  Appliration  aux  Reclicrcliog  Cbiiniques ; 3.  I,eur 
Application  aux  Oligervations  Pliyainuos;  4.  La  Projection  des  S)>ectrcs.'  Par  M. 
liouis  rirandeau.  Paris  : Mallet-Bachclier. 
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Bcopo  is  its  excessive  delicacy.  It  is  hard,  sometimes,  to  tell  whether 
the  spectrum  seen  is  given  by  the  material  under  examination,  or 
whether  it  is  not  caused  by  minute  portions  of  the  substances  floating 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  M.  Grondcau  insists 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  for  a separate  and  distinct  laboratory  in 
which  to  carry  on  spectrum  investigations.  This  laboratory,  he  adds, 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  efiecting  a thorough  ventilation, 
BO  as  to  got  completely  rid  of  volatilized  matter. 

The  author  also  points  out  the  advantage  of  securing  a room  with 
a southern  aspect,  the  window  of  which  can  be  darkened  with  wooden 
shutters,  a circular  hole  in  one  of  which  may  admit  a beam  of  solar 
light  for  examination  and  comparison. 

No  less  useful  to  chemists  beyond  the  reach  of  gas.  is  the  hint  that 
in  the  absence  of  a Bunsen's  jet  the  best  source  of  beat  and  light  to 
employ  is  a lamp  fed  with  wood  spirit.  It  is  also  very  properly  pointed 
out  that  when  either  such  a lamp  or  a common  spirit  lamp  is  em- 
ployed, the  brass  collar  through  which  the  wick  passes  should  be  well 
platinized  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  sjKJctrum  of  copper,  some 
of  which  metal  is  always  carried  along  by  the  spirit. 

The  spectrum  of  copper  is  rather  complicated,  but  it  may  mislead 
a young  expcriracutcr,  who  would,  however,  be  able  to  set  himself  right, 
if  ho  checked  his  results  with  the  spectroscope  by  an  ordinary 
chemical  analysis.  And  here  wc  may  mention  what  M.  Grandeau 
calls  a most  happy  coincidence.  It  is  the  circumstance  that  those 
substances  which  are  most  difficult  to  detect  by  purely  chemical  means, 
are  just  those  which  give  the  most  simple  and  characteristic  spectra. 
Take  ns  an  illustration  the  fact  mentioned  in  our  Chemical  Chronicle. 
Flattner  had  a largo  amount  of  caesium  in  his  hands,  and  yet  failed 
by  chemical  means  to  discover  that  it  was  anything  different  from 
potassium.  Bunsen  had  a very  minute  proportion,  but  instantly  recog- 
nized in  the  two  blue  lines  the  sign  of  something  new.  How  minute 
a proportion  of  some  metals  may  be  discovered  is  stated  by  the  author, 
and  wo  quote  his  statement  without,  however,  guaranteeing  the  accu- 
racy of  the  determination.  He  says,  that  the  observation  of  the 
lines  of  the  8j>cctrum  enables  us  to  prove  most  distinctly  the  presence 
of  0‘000,000,3  of  a milligramme  of  sodium,  and  O’OOO, 000,9  of  a 
milligramme  of  lithimn  1 

The  exact  value  of  the  spectroscope  in  analysis  is,  ns  we  have 
hinted,  yet  to  be  determined,  but  the  value  of  the  results  already 
arrived  at  by  its  means  are  unquestioned.  Four  now  simple  bodies 
have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge  in  the  same  number  of  years,  a 
result  unprecedented  since  the  time  of  Davy  ; and  although  a chemist 
can  hardly  wish  the  mumber  of  simple  bodies  to  go  on  extending  at 
this  rate,  we  hope  there  is  yet  a rich  harvest  to  be  reaped  to  reward 
the  labours  of  other  observers. 

Wc  have  already  expressed  a warm  commendation  of  this  book, 
which  we  have  only  to  add  extends  to  every  part  but  the  chromo- 
lithographs at  the  end.  If  anyone  should  arrange  for  its  translation 
into  English,  he  had  better  get  fresh  plates  executed. 
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Itecent  (’untributioiis  to  Natitrol  Histoi'y  and  Ethnology  in  France. — 1.  I’as- 
teiir  on  Fonnents ; '1.  Trernaux  on  the  White  and  Black  Haccs  in 
Africa;  3.  Lartet  atid  Christy  on  Pre- historic  Iluuian  Remains.  By 
Th.  Lacaze  Duthiers  (Professeur  a I’Ecole  normals  sup.  de  Paris). 


At  the  time  when  Lamarck  wrote, 
it  was  still  possible  to  believe  in 
spontaneous  generation  ; and,  in- 
deed, it  was  ea.sy  to  justify  such  a 
theory  by  a reference  to  facts  then 
unexplained,  and  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable. But  since  then,  further  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  a whole 
series  of  living  forms,  whose  origin 
and  develo[)ment  had  belore  been 
regarded  as  insoluble  problems 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  of 
generation  without  parents,  or  “ he- 
terogenosis,”  as  it  is  termed,  rapidly 
decreased  in  number,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  they  found  in  sustaining 
their  opinions,  and  a )>eriod  seemed 
to  have  arrived  when  such  inquiries 
had  attained  a degree  of  precision 
which  excluded  the  possibility  of  a 
revival  of  this  old  world  controversy. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Pouchet.  of 
Rouen,  doubtless  unconvinced  by 
the  most  recent  discoveries  which 
had  thrown  such  light  u[>on  the 
mystery  of  generation  amongst  the 
lower  animals,  some  years  since 
presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a number  of  detailed  facts 
which,  he  believed,  demonstrated 
satisfactorily  the  production  of 
microscopic  organisms  without 
parents.  This  communication  led  to 
a controversy,  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  adopted  the  question  as 
the  subject  for  one  of  its  prizes,  and 
finally  awarded  the  distinction  to 
an  eminent  chemist,  M.  Pasteur, 
whose  labours  clearly  exhibited  the 
errors  into  which  M.  Pouchet  had 
fallen.  Still  the  naturalist  of  Rouen 


does  not  acknowledge  himself  van- 
qui.shed.  Far  from  this,  he  is 
inossantly  attacking  M.  Pasteur; 
with  him  have  allied  themselves 
MM.  Jolly  and  Musset,  naturalists 
holding  similar  views,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the.se  three  observers 
neces-sarily  gives  weight  to  the  op- 
position raised  against  the  decision 
of  the  committee  which  had  already 
judged  the  whole  question. 

In  the  interests  of  science,  and 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Academy  of 
which  he  is  now  a member,  M. 
Pasteur  has  requested  that  a com- 
mission should  lie  appointed  with 
a view  of  witnessing  a series  of  com- 
parative experiments  to  be  institu- 
ted by  his  adversaries  ami  himself, 
and  the  decision  of  the  judges  should 
finally  dispose  of  the  controversy. 
The  challenge  was  frankly  and  di.s- 
tiuctly  given  ; it  was  acce|ited  in  the 
same  spirit  by  hi.s  opixments ; and 
each  party  was  to  repeat  its  exi>eri- 
ments  before  the  committee  in  con- 
firmation of  its  views. 

The  time  arrived,  when  MM. 
Pouchet,JoIly,  and  Musset  requested 
an  adjournment,  fearing  that  the 
changes  of  temperature  in  the 
spring  might  cause  the  failure  of 
their  so-called  physiological  ex{>eri- 
ments.  The  delay  has  been  granted, 
and  the  commission  will  not  meet 
until  the  19th  of  June  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  .As  we  mav  well  imagine, 
M.  Pasteur  has  not  failed  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
ready  at  any  time,  and  at  the  call 
of  the  Acaiiemy,  for  with  a stove 
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any  requisite  teinjwrature  may  at 
all  times  be  obtained  for  any  kind 
of  experiments. 

We  trust  that  there  may  be  no 
further  delay,  for  it  is  necessary 
indeed  that  a solution,  free  from 
any  kind  of  suspicion,  should  be 
arrived  at,  in  order  to  close  a debate 
alr(!ady  too  long  protracted. 

The  experiments  of  AL  Pasteur 
are  possessed  of  singular  clearness, 
preci.sion,  and  interest,  and  are 
conducted  on  the  broadest  general 
basis.  He  is  not  content  to  take  at 
hazard  a few  special  results  ; but  he 
studies  the  more  extended  pheno- 
mena of  putrefaction,  fermemation, 
and  disor:;anization  of  organized 
beings.  Wherever  he  observes  the 
decomposition  of  an  organic  com- 
pound he  also  encounters  myriads 
of  forms,  bo  they  animal  or  vege- 
table, which  accomplish  this  decom- 
position. He  seeks  the  conditions 
necessary  for  their  exi.stenco,  in  order 
to  deduce  from  these  the  laws  of 
their  development  and  reproduc- 
tion, and  in  tlie  major  portion  of  the 
phenomena  attributeil  to  slow  oxi- 
dation, such  as  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  he  sees  only  the  mani- 
festations of  the  vital  force  exerting 
itself  in  the  world  of  infinitely  mi- 
nute beings. 

“ Life”  he  says,  “ presides  evenj- 
where  over  the  work  of  death,''  a 
remarkable  expression,  which  exhi- 
bits strikingly  the  practical  and 
philosophical  mind  of  the  great 
acailemician.  As  a naturalist  I 
heartily  ajiprove  this  statement, 
emanating  from  a chemist,  for  it  is, 
to  me,  an  indication  of  a return  to 
the  study  of  true  biological  science 
— a science  far  too  much  neglected, 
and  one,  the  importance  of  which 
is  often  misapprehended,  and  its 
action  too  much  restricted. 

When,  owing  to  the  new  line  of 
inquiry  hero  indicated,  the  results 
due  to  vital  force,  or,  if  the  phrase 
lie  preferred,  due  to  the  action  of 
the  organized  world  upon  itself, 
are  fully  recognized ; results  of 
the  most  striking  character  which 
are  often  attributed  to  the  rhtmiad 


or  physical  forces  in  the  explanations 
of  the  phenomena  of  daily  life,  then 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  return  of 
the  jirimitivc  elements  to  the  inor- 
ganic world  is  but  the  manifestation, 
the  most  striking,  though  appar- 
ently the  humblest,  of  the  endow- 
ments of  animal  and  plant  life.  It 
would  l>e  impossible  to  refer  here  to 
all  the  varied  obseiwations  of  M. 
Pasteur  on  this  subject ; all  we  can 
do  is  to  direct  attention  to  his  latest 
communications,  which  are  of  a 
specially  practical  character,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  science  descend  from 
the  lofty  heights  of  theory  in  order 
to  guide  the  researches  of  the  ex- 
perimentalist, so  often  conducted  in 
the  dark. 

Everyone  is  aware  that  the 
“ must,"  or  sweet  juice  of  the  grape, 
is  converted  into  wine  by  the  pro- 
ces.s  of  fermentation,  but  this  being 
accomplished,  whence  does  wine  ob- 
tain its  exquisite  properties?  how 
does  it  acquire  age? 

That  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere was  indispensable  tor  fermen- 
tation was  proved  by  Gay-Luasac  ; 
but  M.  Pasteur  teaches  us  that, 
when  the  fermentation  is  ended,  its 
part  in  the  process  becomes  chang- 
ed. It  is  absorlied.  and,  combining 
with  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
wine,-  modifies  its  flavour  and  im- 
parts to  it  its  characteristic  bouquet. 

This  explains  why  wine  acriuires 
age  more  quickly  and  more  readily 
in  porous  wooden  ve.s.sels,  where  the 
conditions  of  absorption  are  favour- 
able, than  in  glass  ve.sscls  ; in  casks 
rather  than  in  bottles  ; in  a state  of 
motion  rather  than  when  at  rest. 
More  attention  should  therefore  be 
devoted  than  is  usually  the  case  to 
the  aeration,  not  only  of  cellars,  but 
also  of  wine  contained  in  casks. 

The  must  is  changed  into  wine  by 
the  action  of  a lowly-organized  plant* 
which,  while  developing  and  multi- 
plying itself  infinitely,  acts  upon  the 
sugar  atid  separates  its  elements. 

When  the  alcohol  resulting  from 
this  process  is  producetl,  absorption 

* Mycodertna  Vini. 
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of  oxygen  commences ; the  wine 
loses  some  of  its  qualities  and  ac- 
quires new  ones.  In  a word,  it  ac- 
quires age.  But  this  ab.sorption 
may  bo  hindered  or  interrupted  by 
the  production  of  many  kinds  of 
vegetablas ; true  parasitic  growths, 
which  act  like  ferments,  and  so  form, 
by  their  own  jjeculiar  influence, 
those  wines  which  are  commonly 
named  in  Krance  sour  or  acid  wines, 
sweet,  bitter,  turned,  and  dry  wines. 

M.  Pasteur,  without  any  hasty  at- 
tempt at  imposing  new  names  on 
each  of  these  vegetable  forms  (and 
in  tiiis  re-tpect  how  few  botanists 
would  have  imitateii  him),  regards 
them,  nevertheless,  as  so  many  dis- 
tinct species,  which,  by  their  special 
action,  cause  the  disagreeable  char- 
acters of  which  we  have  just  spoken  ; 
and  he  ado]>ts  this  practical  applica- 
tion well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  disagreeable  flavour  of  acid 
wines,  of  tho.se  which  are  sweet, 
bitter,  changed,  &c.,  cannot  be  re- 
cognized by  taste  until  the  change 
is  far  advanced,  and  it  is  no  longer 
|)oasible  to  a]>ply  a remedy  to  the 
mischief;  while  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination the  destructive  crypto- 
gam may  be  discovered  as  soon  as  it 
is  fairly  develojied,  and  its  increase 
may  then  be  checked.  A wine  may 
thus  be  out  of  condition  for  a long 
time  before  its  state  is  really  sus- 
pected,and  micro.scopic  examination 
alone  can  ensure  the  detectionof  this 
state,  or  watch  over  its  progress. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  long  before 
full  use  is  made  of  these  .scien- 
tific data,  as  well  as  of  the  micro- 
scope ; but  we  shall  not  lie  the  less 
indebted  to  M.  Pasteur  for  having 
entertained  the  happy  idea  of  apidy- 
ing  his  researches,  first  undertaken 
from  high  and  purely  theoretical 
views,  to  the  tienefit  of  a branch  of 
industry  so  widespread  as  that  of 
the  manufacture  anil  preservation 
of  wines. 


Although  the  variability  in  a spe- 
cies is  con.sidered  by  some  natural- 
ists to  be  unlimited  in  extent, yet  in 


the  case  of  man  the  races  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  are,  some  of  them 
at  least,  so  characterized  and  fixed 
as  to  have  been  regarded  by  cer- 
tain ethnologists  as  distinct  spe- 
cies. Noiv,  however,  the  impression 
exists,  and  in  this  there  is  very 
general  agreement,  that  only  one 
single  species  should  be  admitted 
for  the  human  race.  But  this  very 
intricate  and  difficult  question  still 
remains  to  be  solved  : Do  the  dif- 
ferent human  races  spring  from  one 
and  , the  same  stock  very  widely 
modified,  or  were  they  distinct  at 
their  origination? 

The  perplexity  wo  exiierience 
in  giving  a satisfactory  answer  to 
this  query  must  cause  us  to  wel- 
come with  the  most  lively  interest 
all  observations  which  are  able  to 
throw  any  light  upon  it ; and  in 
this  view  we  shall  here  refer  to  the 
researches  that  SI.  Tremaux  has 
just  laid  before  the  Academy  of 
ticiences,  for  the  purpo.se  of  showing 
that  in  spite  of  the  most  di.stinctive 
characteristics  which  appear  to 
divide  these  races,  they  may  still 
merge  one  into  another.  M.  Tre- 
maux was  induced,  by  a concurrence 
of  private  events,  to  undertake  a 
long  expedition  towards  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  ami  whilst  there  he  was 
led  to  make  .some  observations, 
the  results  of  which,  if  they  are 
confirmed  by  subsequent  inquiry, 
will  become  of  very  material  value. 
He  has  remarked  that  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  white  races 
are  changed  into  those  of  the  black 
to  the  south  of  the  mountains 
of  Upiier  Egyjrt,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  the  black  races  become 
white  towards  the  north.  In  deli- 
neating uiHHi  a map  the  position 
of  the  [reoples  of  the  Soudan,  he  has 
drawn  tortuous  lines,  representing 
promontories,  gulfs,  and  islands,  as 
the  limits  of  the  various  tribes,  and 
corresponding  to  the  variations  in 
the  tribes ; and  ho  has  found  that 
this  map,  originally  intended  only 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  ethnography, 
has  proved  in  reality  to  bo  the 
geological  map  of  those  countries. 
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This  result,  very  curious  in  itself, 
led  him  on  very  naturally  to  inquire 
whether  some  relation  might  not 
exist  between  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  physical  forms  of  the  in- 
habitants. M.  Tremaux  has  not 
failed  to  prosecute  this  line  of  re- 
search, and  by  comparing  the  facts 
gleaned  from  science  concerning  the 
geology  of  difi'crent  points  of  the 
globe,  with  the  well-known  charac- 
ters of  the  people  there  resident, 
he  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  remarkable  coincidences  exist 
between  the  geological  formations 
and  the  human  types.  The  man 
who  differs  most  widely  from  our 
present  white  type,  hves  on  the 
soils  of  oldest  formation,  whilst 
he  whom  we  may  regard  as 
the  most  perfect,  belongs  to  those 
countries  which  in  the  smallest 
space  exhibit  the  greatest  variety 
of  soils,  and  appertaining  to  the 
most  modem  deposits.  The  obser- 
vations of  M.  Tremaux  cannot  easily 
bo  verified  ; for  long,  costly,  painful, 
and  even  dangerous  journeys  would 
be  imixjrative ; but  the  attention 
of  those  travellers,  who  are  also 
naturalists,  may  well  l>e  directed  to 
the  opinions  which  be  advances. 
For  they  have  this  especial  pecu- 
liarity (one  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
science)  that  they  are  not  the  result 
of  preconceived  ideas,  and  that  the 
author  has  only  been  induced  to 
give  them  to  the  world,  because,  so 
to  speak,  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  evidence  of  facts  which  pre- 
sented themselves  before  him  whilst 
engaged  in  a totally  different  pursuit. 

Tlis  conclusions  tend  to  show 
what  influence  the  dwelling  upon 
certain  soils,  or  in  certain  localities, 
would  have  upon  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  man  ; an  influence, 
which,  if  fully  demonstrated,  would 
explain  how  the  white  man  has 
become  so  modified  as  to  produce 
the  type  from  which  he  most  widely 
differs,  the  Negro  — namely,  by 
coming  to  inhabit  those  countries 
where  the  soil  has  been  formed 
from  the  earliest  deposits . and 
how  the  Negro,  on  his  side,  has 


been  able  to  reach  the  white  type, 
viz.  by  emigrating  to  countries 
formed  from  soils  varied  in  cha- 
racter, and  of  recent  origin.  Wo 
repeat,  it  is  necessary  to  confirm 
these  conclusions,  and  it  would  be 
as  imprudent  to  accept  them  with- 
out reserve  as  it  would  l>e  to  reject 
them  without  due  investigation. 
The  inquiry  is  full  of  interest, 
not  only  so  far  as  the  philosophy  of 
science  is  concerned  (for  it  is  in- 
timately linked  with  the  question 
of  ruutability  of  species),  but  also  in 
connection  with  the  progress  of  the 
natuial  history  of  man,  with  which 
we  are  now  so  actively  employed. 

Naturalists  will  certainly  not  have 
forgotten  the  sensation  which  was 
created  last  year  by  the  presen- 
tation to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  de  Quatrefages  of  a human 
jawbone  found  in  the  quaternary 
deposit  of  the  Somme  by  M.  Bou- 
cher do  Perthes.  Incredulity,  dis- 
dain, and  irony  greeted  the  new 
discovery  of  the  learned  and  now 
celebrated  archajologist  of  Abbeville, 
as,  indeed,  it  had  been  the  case  with 
his  earlier  announcements. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  a sort  of 
scientific  congress  met  at  Mouhn 
Quignon,  to  decide  whether  the  fam- 
ous jawbone  found  in  this  locality 
were  really  authentic  and  contempo- 
rary with  the  deposits  where  traces 
of  Immau  industry  bud  been  recog- 
nized side  by  side  writh  huge  fossil 
mammalia.  How  the  conditions 
are  now  changed ! how  far  we 
are  removed  from  that!  'lo-day 
every  one  is  convinced ; and  all 
listen  eagerly  to  any  new  communi- 
cation relating  to  the  drift  wliich 
attests  the  antiquity  of  man.  Such 
evidences  it  is,  indeed,  easy  to  find 
in  a country  which,  like  France,  is 
rich  in  the  indications  of  the  very  re- 
mote existence  of  an  aboriginal  race. 

The  traveller  who  departing  from 
Paris  for  the  plains  of  the  Garonne, 
follows  the  line  of  the  central  rail- 
way of  France,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Pfirigueux  with  the  appearance  of 
a bed  of  gravel  intermixed  with 
flint,  which  reminds  him  of  the 
diluvium  of  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens; 
and  after  pa.ssing  further  souttiward, 
and  having  reached  the  valleys  of  the 
Beune  and  of  the  Vezdro,  esi>ecially 
towards  the  station  of  Eyziea,  he 
must  notice,  even  m the  hasty  rail- 
way jouniey,  the  excavations  into 
which  the  steep  rocks,  which  border 
on  the  course  of  the  river,  are 
hollowed  otit.  This  part  of  the 
centre  of  France  had  been  until 
lately  very  imperfectly  explored,  but 
MM.  Lartet  and  Christy,  both  well 
known  as  geologists,  have  jointly 


examined  the  grottos  of  Pfirigord. 
They  have  collected  some  objects 
of  extremely  high  scientific  value, 
which  certainly  throw  a very  clear 
light  upon  the  history  of  primitive 
man.*  Amongst  a mass  of  flints 
formed  into  hatchets,  knife-blades, 
arrow-heads,  of  bones  worked  into 
the  shape  of  needles,  of  barbed 
arrows,  of  harjioons,  of  amulets  or 
ornaments,  and  of  daggers ; and 
evidencing  t!ie  existence,  among  a 
primitive  people  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  metals,  of  a certain  kind 
of  industry,  and  even  of  art ; these 
gentlemen  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  some  daggers,f  the 


Fio.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


handles  of  which,  although  roughly 
carved  and  sculptured  (Figs.  1 and 
2),  allow  us  to  recognize  without 
the  possibility  of  a doubt  that  the 
engraver  has  wished  to  represent 
the  reindeer  then  living  before  his 
eyes.  Thus  not  only  the  material 
of  which  the  weapon  is  formed,  but 
also  the  designs  which  ornament  it, 
bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  this 
animal  in  the  middle  of  France  in 
pro-historic  times. 

A piece  of  carving  upon  an  arrow, 
unfortunately  mutilated  in  its  most 


important  part,  the  head,  gives  the 
impression  that  the  Aurochs  (bos 
urus)  was  also  existing  in  this  same 
country.  For  the  height  of  the 
line  of  the  back  above  the  shoulders 


* The  observations  of  these  gentlemen, 
at  first  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  (part  58)  in  18(J4,  have  been 
published  in  the  ‘llevue  Archeologiquo,’ 
1804. 

t These  drawings  are  copied  from  the 
“ Memoir  of  BIM.  Lartet  and  Christy,” 
in  the  ‘Revue  Archenlogique.’ 
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in  this  drawina;  can  only  refer  to  that  relic  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
animal  (Fig.  3).  Lastly,  one  other  Science.s  is  a lumbar  vertebra  of  a 


Fig  3. 


young  reindeer,  traversed  from  side 
to  side  by  a flint  with  sharjiened 
edge,  which  is  still  fi.ved  in  the 
wound  it  had  made  in  the  bone. 

Who  would,  for  an  instant,  refuse 
to  recognize  in  this  the  action  of 
the  hand  of  man  1 

M.  Peters  has  besides  discovered 
in  the  sjiecimens  which  MM. 
Lartet  and  Christy  had  forwarded 
to  the  museum  at  Vienna  a human 
incisor. 

It  results,  then,  from  the  whole  of 
these  observations  that  a race  of 
men  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals 
lived  in  P6rigord  upon  the  animals 
procured  in  the  chase  and  upon 
fish  at  a time  when  the  reindeer, 
the  aurochs,  and  other  animaLs  also 
existed  ; that  they  had  not  tamed 
any  sjwcies  of  animal,  not  even  the 
dog,  and  that  they  made  use  of  the 
skins  of  animals  sewn  together  as 
garments. 

This  is  proved  by  the  discovery 
of  needles  made  of  bone,  and  of  the 
incisions  recognized  upon  the  bone 
of  the  leg  of  the  reindeer,  from 


which  the  jicople  had  token  the 
tenilons  in  order  to  employ  them  as 
thongs,  just  as  the  E-squimaux  now 
use  them  to  stitch  their  dresses. 

M.  Tjirtct,  whose  acquirements  in 
jmlmontology  are  at  the  same  time 
extended  and  accurate,  has  studied 
much  more  thoroughly  than  those 
who  have  preceded  him,  the  dilu- 
vium and  the  deimsits  of  the  qua- 
ternary caverns,  and  has  determined 
the  exi.stence  of  four  iieriwis, 
marked  out  by  the  presence  of  the 
aurochs,  the  reindeer,  the  cave- 
bear,  and  the  elephant  (E.  primige- 
nius).  The  predominance  of  the 
bones  of  the  reindeer  in  the  centre 
of  France,  would  prove  that  man 
has  lived  in  Perigord  during  one  of 
these  }>eriods,  but  would  not  weaken 
this  truth,  .admitted  as  indubitable 
by  the  eminent  geologist,  that  is, 
that  man  has  licen  coexistent  with 
other  huge  quaternary  mammalia. 

Nevcrtheli  ss,  M.  Elie  de  Birau- 
mont.  in  referring  to  one  of  the 
very  numerous  communications  on 
the  subject  of  the  caverns  which 
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are  constantly  addressed  to  the 
Academy,  has  protested  against 
this  conclusion.  For,  says  he,  the 
more  convincing  the  demonstration 
of  the  e.xistence  of  the  reindeer 
becomes,  precisely  in  the  same  de- 
gree is  the  iiisuflBciency  declared  of 
the  supposed  proofs  of  the  long- 
jmst  coexistence  of  man  and  the 
elephant  (E.  primigenius). 

The  learned  and  well-known 
I'rench  geologist  cannot  admit  this 
contemporary  existence,  despite  the 
facts  and  the  proofs  which  seem  to 
bo  accumulating  both  in  number 
and  weight.  M.  de  Vibray,  whose 
opinion  is  above  suspicion,  since, 
as  he  says  him.self,  he  had  at  first 
been  a sceptic,  has  also  just  brought 
forward  some  proofs,  having  felt 
him.self  obliged  to  yield  to  the  evi- 
dence adduced.  M.  de  La.stic  has 
discovered  in  the  grotto  of  Bntni- 
quel  (Aveyrou)  a prodigious  quan- 
tity of  bones  of  the  reindeer,  of  the 
horse,  &c.,  mingled  with  human 
bones,  and  with  objects  carved  in 
the  form  of  arrows. 

JIM.  Garrigou,  Martin,  and  Tru- 
tat,  after  e.xamining  the  debris 
of  the  human  jawbones  found  at 
Bruniquel,  have  believed  themselves 
warranted  in  coming  to  some  gene- 
ral conclusion ; and  in  saying  that 
the  three  jawbones  (hitman)  found 
in  the  quateniary  de]X)sits  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  brachycephalic 
type,  although  they  have  been  met 
with  in  different  localities  by  the 
side  of  the  cavern-bear  in  the  cave 
of  Aurignac,  now  rendered  famous 
by  the  tombs  and  the  traces  of 
funeral  festivals  descrilied  by  M. 
Lartet ; by  the  side  of  the  elephant 
at  Monlin-Quignon,  and  along  with 
the  reindeer  at  Bruniquel.  Man 
then  having  lived  at  difi'erent  dates 
with  animals  of  various  sjiecies,  ap- 

{lears  not  the  less  to  have  retained 
lis  brachycephalic  type. 

In  the  grotto  of  Ismrdes,  alreatly 
explored  by  MM.  I.artet  and 
Milne-E<lward.s,  below  the  layers  in 
which  these  getitlemen  had  deter- 
mined the  ]iroofsof  the  coexistence 
of  man  (stone  age)  and  of  the  rein- 


deer ; there  should  be  found,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  communication 
from  MM.  Garrigou  and  Jlartin, 
still  deeper  deposits  in  which  the 
coexistence  of  man  and  of  the 
aurochs  would  be  obvious.  In  a 
similar  grotto  we  can  then  meet 
with  the  traces  of  two  distinct  ages 
superposed,  one  above  the  other. 

AIM.  Garrigou  and  Martin  have 
such  confidence  in  the  succession  of 
these  ages,  that  in  reference  to  the 
cavern  of  the  valley  of  Espalungue, 
they  put  forward  this  positive 
opinion,  that  in  order  to  find 
in  this  locality  the  traces  of 
the  coexistence  of  man,  of  the 
cavern-bear,  and  of  the  elephant 
(E.  primigenius),  the  search  should 
be  made  above  the  cavern,  if  it  is 
to  1)0  attended  with  any  chance  of 
success. 

'this  question  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  only  recently  so  much  con- 
troverted, is  making,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  great  and  rapid  progress.  We 
have  not  mentioned  all  the  labours 
uudeitaken,  and  all  the  communica- 
tions made  in  France,  but  we  may 
well  judge  from  those  which  have 
been  referred  to,  that  French  geolo- 
gists have  fully  appreciated  the 
tusk  which  they  hod  to  fulfil,  and 
they  are  giving  themselves  with  a 
praiseworthy  ardour  to  the  study 
of  the  soil  of  their  country,  so  rich 
in  matters  relating  to  races  now 
extinct. 

We  could  not  close  our  notice 
without  acknowledging  the  readi- 
ness MM.  Lartet  and  Christy  have 
shown  to  communicate  their  dis- 
coveries in  the  Ferigord  to  the 
scientific  world.  Alter  having 
placed  specimens  of  the  highest 
value  from  their  excavations  in  the 
museum  of  Pdrigueux,  in  that 
of  Paris,  and  having  reserved  one 
specially  important  example  for 
the  museum  which  is  being  jire- 
pared  in  the  Chiiteau  de  .'^t.  Ger- 
main to  receive  the  beautiful  col- 
lections presented  by  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes,  and  which  will  be  ex- 
clusively set  apart  for  illustrations  of 
the  hi.story  of  the  antiquity  of  man  ; 
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these  gentlemen  have  forwarded  to 
a large  number  of  the  museums  of 
the  most  important  towns  of  France 
and  of  Europe  specimens  from  the 
excavation  of  Eyzies. 

Whilst  he  was  proprietor  of  most 
of  the  caves  which  have  been  ex- 
plored, Mr.  Christy  has  made  the 
special  reservation,  that  only  the 
unique  specimens  should  remain  in 
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the  country  in  which  they  had  been 
found.  Is  not  this  disinterestedness 
above  all  pi-aise,  and  does  it  not 
prove  how  thoroughly  that  antago- 
nism, which  pet^ant  minds  too 
often  try  to  foster,  between  the  two 
first  nations  of  the  world,  becomes 
obliterated  between  men  who  love 
science  thoroughly  and  sincerely  ? 

Paris.  Th.  Lacaze  Duthieks. 


Improved  Machinery  fur  Burivy  Bocks.  By  George  Low. 


The  last  number  of  the  ‘Jour- 
nal of  Science’  contained  a brief 
reference  to  my  patent  boring-ma- 
chine, in  which  jt  was  stated  that 
it  does  not  differ  materially  from 
others. 

In  this,  your  “Chronicler”  is  un- 
der a misapprehension,  and  1 trust 
I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  my 
patent  machine  has  many  important 
advantages  over  those  of  other 
makers. 

In  order  to  make  good  this  state- 
ment, or  rather  to  enable  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  to  judge  for 
themselves  in  the  matter,  and  also 
because  I think  that  the  subject 
must  be  one  of  interest  to  all  classes 


of  readers,  I forward  to  j'ou  the 
following  account,  illustrated  with 
representations  of  my  boring-ma- 
chine, and  request  the  favour  of  its 
insertion  in  the  Journal. 

The  cylinder  and  boring  tool  of 
my  machine  are  arranged  on  a 
telescopic  principle,  being  only  4 
feet  6 inches  in  length,  from  end 
to  end,  and  sufficiently  short  to 
swing  round  in  any  direction  in  a 
tunnel.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  set  to  work  in  any  part 
of  the  face,  perpendicularly,  hori- 
zontally, sideways,  or  at  any  angle 
and  in  any  direction,  as  best  suited 
to  the  strata,  and  to  meet  the  con- 
venieuce  of  blasting. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  3. 


In  Figures  1 and  2,  for  instance, 
which  represent  a machine  adapted 
for  tunnelling,  adits,  &c.,  the  c\  fin- 
der is  provided  with  five  different 
movements,  and  is  mounted  on  a 
jib,  which  allows  the  cylinder  and 


boring  tool  to  be  set  at  any  angle, 
perpendicularly  to  horizontally ; 
the  jib  being  moved  up  or  down  (he 
columns  on  a screw  inside,  and  the 
columns  can  be  moved  from  side 
to  side.  The  jib  is  also  cajmble  of 
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being  swung  round  the  columns, 
and  with  the  cylinder  it  can  swing 
round  sideways  at  any  angle  in 
front  of  the  columns.  Each  of  these 
morements  is  effected  by  a hand- 
wheel,  and  each  set  of  gear  is  pro- 


vided with  a tightening  break,  so 
as  to  render  the  whole  perfectly 
steady  whilst  in  oijeration.  'J'he 
working  parts  are  covered  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  rock-dust  and 
debris. 


Figure  .3  shows  the  cylinder  and 
boring-machine  and  tool  in  detail. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  these  are, 
the  shortness  of  the  whole,  the  tiled 
cylinder,  with  telescopic  tool,  cen- 
tral screw,  and  parts  completely 
covered.  The  screw  which  profiels 
the  tool  in  progress  of  boring  (ac- 
tuated by  a diagonal  slot  attached 
to  the  cylinder  by  a roller-ratchet 
wheel)  goes  up  inside  the  piston- 
rod,  receiving  the  jiercu.s8ion  blows 
centrally,  and  thus  obviating  any 
danger  of  the  tool  leaning  to  either 
side. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the 


cylinder  is,  as  remarked,  stationary, 
the  tool  and  screw  lieing  propelled 
from  it  in  course  of  boring,  instead 
of  a motion  being  imparted  to  the 
cylinder  itself.  This  arrangement 
allows  of  tiU  the  working  parts  of 
the  cylinder  and  boring  motion 
being  completely  covered  from  rock- 
dnst,  wet,  &c.,  which  have  been 
found  so  destructive  to  boring-ma- 
chines. 

The  tool  is  arranged  so  that  it 
travels  (self-acting)  at  any  rate  that 
may  be  requisite,  proportioned  to 
the  hardness  of  the  rock,  this  being 
regulated  by  the  position  of  the 
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propolling  slot.  The  latter  may  be 
placed  with  a greater  or  less  sloire, 
so  as  to  actuate  either  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  teeth  in  the  ratchet- 
wheel,  and  thus  to  move  the  screw 
more  or  less  quickly. 

Figure  4 represents  a maciiine 
intended  for  quarries  of  every  de- 
scription, and  Figure  5 is  for  sinking 
peri>endicular  shafts. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  ma- 
chine, I may  add  that  the  carriage 
frame  is  provided  with  a propelling 
gear,  to  draw  it  to  or  from  the  face 
of  the  rock  to  be  acted  on  at  inter- 
vals required  for  blasting.  The 
various  moving  gears  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  man  can  draw  and 
adjust  the  borers  to  work  in  the 
necessary  direction  in  a few  mo- 
ments ; and  the  machine  may  be 
worked  either  by  compressed  air, 
steam,  or  water,  the  first-named 
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being  preferable  in  tunnels,  as  the 
escape  air  provides  ventihition.  In 
case  steam  is  used  for  quarries  and 
perpendicular  shafts,  it  is  provided 
with  a condensing  apparatus,  and 
the  condensed  water  is  injected  into 
the  hol(«  at  every  stroke,  whereby 
these  are  kept  clean.  The  machines 
are  constructed  with  carriage  frames 
of  difi’erent  forms,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  for  driving  incline  levels, 
adits,  tunueLs,  [terj-teudicular,  slope- 
face,  and  flat  surface  of  quarries, 
open  cuttings,  &c.  ; and,  according 
to  recent  trials,  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  bore  holes  with  them  in 
hard  rocks  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four 
inches  per  minute. 

1 trust  this  brief  account  may  be 
deemed  interesting  to  your  readei-s. 

G^rgi;  Low. 

Nennirk-mi-Trent, 

June,  1864. 
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ON  RADIANT  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

By  B.vLFoun  Stewart,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

While  the  progress  of  knowledge  more  and  more  reveals  the  intimate 
relationship  which  subsist-s  between  different  truths,  it  may  nevertheless 
bo  sometimes  expcilicnt  to  set  apart  for  separate  consideration  some 
field  of  science  posso-ssing  a boundary  line  which  is  perfectly  natural 
and  definite.  The  subject  of  our  choice  has  this  advantage.  Wo  all 
know  that  heated  bodies  give  out  a species  of  influence  capable  of 
traversing  space  with  enormous  velocity,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the 
eye  is  enabled  to  perceive  the  sun  and  stars.  Science  further  informs 
us,  that  such  Ixxlies  omit  also  non-luminous  rays,  some  of  which  have 
a chemical  virtue,  and  all,  including  also  the  Imninons  ones,  have  the 
power  of  heating  those  substances  upon  which  they  fall  and  whereby 
they  are  absorbed. 

The  remarks  wo  are  now  about  to  make  are  capable  of  extension 
to  the  whole  of  this  complex  radiation,  but  wo  have  preferred  to 
embrace  them  imdor  the  term  Radiant  Light  and  Heat, — a title  which, 
although  not  complete,  yet  recalls  those  properties  of  rays  with  which 
wo  are  most  familiar. 

Our  limited  space  will  not,  however,  permit  of  our  discussing 
more  than  one  of  the  many  interesting  problems  presented  by  this 
subject  for  our  consideration. 

An  idea  very  generally  adopted  until  lately,  was  that  which  regards 
a luminous  body  as  discharging  through  space  innumerable  particles 
of  exceedingly  small  magnitude  with  the  almost  incredible  velocity  of 
nearly  200,000  miles  per  second.  But  objections  of  a very  formidable 
nature  have  graduaUy  gathered  around  this  view,  imtil  it  has  been 
generally  abandoned,  and  light  is  now  rather  considered  as  an  undulation 
which  is  propagated  in  all  directions  from  a luminous  centre,  through 
some  very  attenuated  medium  pervading  space.  Accepting  this  view 
of  the  case,  let  us  now  briefly  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  waves, 
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ascertaining  also  how  this  is  modified  by  the  varions  qimlities  of  those 
boi'ios  which  give  rifo  to  Inminous  rays,  os  well  os  by  the  qualities  of 
these  other  bodies  whereon  they  fall. 

If  wo  fasten  one  end  of  a long  eord  to  a peg,  and  holding  the 
other  end  not  too  tightly  in  the  hand,  then  strike  the  cord  with  a rod, 
we  shall  i)erceivo  that  the  blow  causes  an  agitition,  which  travels 
along  the  cord  with  a progressive  motirn.  Wo  shall  also  ot  once 
comprehend  that  this  something  which  travels  is  not  a substance  but 
a form,  and  that  it  is  similar  in  this  respect  to  that  appearance  which 
sweeps  across  a field  of  com  on  a windy  day.  Onr  readers  will 
obtain  a very  goo«l  idea  of  the  undulations  which  constitute  light,  if 
they  suppose  them  similar  to  the  waves  that  travel  along  such  a cord. 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  light-waves ; lot  us  now  consider 
their  length.  Wave-length,  or  the  distance  between  the  crest  of  ono 
wave  and  that  of  its  neighbour,  is  a temi  which  explains  itself. 
Anyone  who  has  witncs.sod  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean,  or  even  of  n 
pool  of  water,  can  have  no  diflSculty  in  comprehending  what  this 
means.  If  a stone  bo  dropped  into  a pond,  the  space  between  two 
consecutive  circles  of  agitation  affords  a measure  of  the  wave-length , 
which  is,  however,  very  small  as  compared  with  the  distance  between 
two  great  ocean  waves.  In  the  theory  of  sound  the  wave-length  is  an 
important  element,  and  determines  the  pitch  of  the  note ; the  rule 
being,  that  by  descending  ono  octovo  you  double  tho  wave-length. 
Now,  what  have  wo  in  optics  analogous  to  pitch  in  a musical  note  ? 

Colour  will  at  once  bo  recognized ; and  wo  shall  all  bo  prepared 
to  find  that  tho  wave-length  of  a ray  of  light  determines  its  colour, 
and  that  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  Ac.,  have  each  their 
appropriate  wave-lcn^h.  Wo  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that 
a ray  of  sunlight  contains,  blended  together,  not  one  but  many  of 
these  wave-lengths ; for  wo  all  know  that  many  colours  go  to  fonn 
white,  and  wo  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  method  by  which  a ray 
of  white  light  may  bo  decomposed  into  its  many-coloured  components. 
Nevertheless,  as  this  is  a subject  of  very  great  importi\nce  in  tho 
present  inquiry,  wo  may  bo  allowed  to  discuss  it  at  some  length. 
Newton  was  the  first  to  show  that  a ray  of  white  light  is,  in  reality, 
compound,  and  his  fundamental  experiment  may  be  thus  dcscribctl. 
Let  us  take  a glos.s  prism,  and  place  it  in  a vertical  position. 


Fig.  1 nipresents  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  2 the  ground  plan  of 
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sncU  an  arrangement.  Now,  let  a ray  of  light,  as  in  Fig.  2,  strike 
obli(jnely  against  the  side  of  the  jirism,  enter  it,  and  pass  through. 
It  will  bo  greatly  defleoted  by  this  process,  so  that  its  line  of  exit 
will  difFer  very  much  in  direction  from  that  of  incidence.  This  is 
sufficiently  well  shown  in  our  ligm-o,  but  there  is  yet  something  more. 
All  rays  are  bent,  but  rays  of  one  colour  ore  dellcck^il  differently 
from  those  of  another.  If,  now,  the  ray  which  impinges  upon  the 
jirism  bo  a single  one  of  white  light,  that  which  leaves  it  will  be  no 
longer  a single  ray,  but  rather  a pencil  of  rays,  in  which  wo  shall 
obtain,  in  a separated  condition,  all  those  colours  which  together 
eoustituto  white,  because  each  one  has  been  bout  in  a different 
direc-tion. 

We  may  now  easily  comprehend  what  is  meant  in  optics  by  the 
term  “ Simctrum.”  In  order  to  do  so  lot  us  recall  before  us  the  ordinary 
photographic  camera,  not  however  to  bo  used  in  obtaining  the  likeness 
of  a land^-apo  or  of  a friend’s  face,  but  only  that  of  a slit  illuminated 
by  white  light.  If  our  arrangement  be  the  ordinary  one,  we  shall  of 
course  obtain  as  an  image  on  the  screen  which  is  placed  in  the  focus 
of  the  camera  a single  line  of  light ; but  if  wo  interpose  a glass  prism 
between  the  illuminated  slit  and  its  image,  each  individual  colour 
which  goes  to  form  white  light  will  bo  bent  in  a different  direction  by 
this  prism,  and  will  give  rise  to  an  image  that  will  bo  throrni  upon  a 
different  part  of  the  screen.  Instead  therefore  of  having  one  image  of 
the  slit  of  light  upon  the  screen,  we  shall  in  reality  obtain  a number, 
each  having  its  appropriate  colour.  The  image  will,  in  truth,  fonn  not 
a lino  at  all,  but  rather  an  oblong  space  differently  coloured  at  each 
part.  Tliis  oblong  illuminated  coloured  space  is  cjJled  a “ spectrum 
and  if  the  lino  of  light  whoso  imago  wo  are  viewing  be  that  which 
proceeds  from  a slit  illuminated  by  the  sun,  then  wo  shall  obtain  the 
solar  spectrum. 

Let  ns  arrange  so  that  those  rays  which  arc  least  bent  may  lie  to 
the  loft,  and  those  most  l)cnt  to  the  right,  and  wo  shall  then  have 
colours  proceeding  in  the  following  order  from  left  to  right : viz.  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  Red  therefore  is  the  least, 
and  violet  the  most,  refrangible  ray  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  wave- 
length is  greatest  towards  the  left,  that  of  red  being  about  Trijin, 
while  that  of  violet  is  only  g-d.ms  of  an  inch.  Wo  thus  see  that  light- 
waves are  extremely  small  as  compared  with  those  of  sound,  and 
also  that  there  is  hardly  one  octavo  comprehended  in  the  visible 
spectrum,  since  the  wavo-length  of  violet  is  rather  more  than  half  that 
of  red. 

Hut  while  this  embraces  the  whole  of  the  visible  solar  spectrum, 
wo  yet  know  by  means  of  the  thennometor  that  there  is  a very  con- 
siderable heating  effect  to  the  left  of  the  red,  thus  denoting  the  presence 
of  invisible  rays;  and  wo  likewise  know,  through  certain  experiments 
which  we  cannot  hero  detail,  that  the  spectrum  extends  very  much  to 
the  right  of  the  violet,  the  invisible  region  in  this  direction  Iroing 
chemically  powerfid  although  its  heating  effect  is  but  small.  We 
now  come  to  a very  curious  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  our  countryman 
Wollaston  and  afUTwards  by  Fraunhofer.  It  is  found  that  the  solar 
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spectrum  does  not  contain  every  possible  ray,  from  the  red  at  the  one 
end  to  the  violet  at  the  other,  but  that  the  appearance  it  presents  is 
that  of  a Imninous  ground  crossed  by  black  bnes,  which  denote  tlio 
absence  of  certain  rays. 

Tlio  origin  of  those  lines  was  for  a long  time  a most  perplexing 
question.  Sir  David  Brewster  was  the  first  who  prepansl  the  way  for 
its  solution,  by  showing  tliat  analogous  (not  identical^  lines  might  bo 
artificially  produced  by  interposing  a jar  containing  nitrous  acid  gas  in 
the  ]iath  of  the  ray.  llis  inference  was  that  tlie  solar  lines  do  nut  denote 
rays  originally  wanting  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  arc  duo  rather  to  the 
absorption  produced  by  some  substance  interposed  between  the  source 
of  light  and  the  spectator.  His  subsequent  researches  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  Dr.  Gladstone  and  others  led,  on  the  whole,  to  tlio  belief 
that  this  absorption  was  probably  not  due  to  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
and  of  course  the  only  remaining  field  for  such  an  influence  was  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun.  But  it  remained  for  Kirohhoff,  a distinguished 
German  philosopher,  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  not  however  befoio  the 
true  explanation  had  been  divined  by  Professor  Stokes.  This  belongs 
to  another  part  of  our  subject : in  the  meantime  wo  shall  describe  what 
has  been  already  aecomphshed  in  delineating  these  wonderful  phe- 
nomena, the  lines. 

In  the  solar  spectrum,  as  in  the  starry  firmament,  every  new 
accession  of  magnifying  power  enables  us  to  reap  a fresh  harvest  of 
discovery.  Thick  lines  split  themselves  up  into  a bundle  of  thin 
ones ; nebulous  bands  resolve  tbemselves  into  distinct  lines ; now 
groups  spring  into  existence,  and  the  appearance  of  tilings  is  so  entirely 
altered,  that  an  observer  accustomed  to  a snudl  instrument  would  not 
be  able  to  recognize  those  very  ports  of  the  spectrum  with  which  he 
used  to  bo  most  familiar.  This  caimot  be  better  exemjdified  than  by 
referring  to  the  double  lino  known  as  “ i>,”  a prominent  line  between 


Fig.  i!. 


the  orange  and  the  yellow.  Fraunhofer  only  just  succeciled  in  recog- 
nizing its  duplicity.  KirchhofF,  in  his  admirable  map  of  the  spectrum 
recently  published,  a small  portion  of  which  is  rejiresentcd  in  Fig.  3, 
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has  drawn  it  as  the  two  strong  lines  with  a 
faint  one  between,  shown  in  our  cut.  Pro- 
fessor Cooke,  of  America,  has  still  further 
filled  up  the  intervening  space,  while  very 
lately  Mr.  Uassiot,  by  his  magnificent  spectro- 
scope of  eleven  sulphuret  of  carbon  prisms, 
has  obtained  the  appearance  prcseuteil  in 
Fig.  4. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  separation 
between  the  different  kinds  of  light  produced  by  the  prism,  wo  may 
mpntiou  that  Kirchhoff  lengthens  out  the  visible  spectrum  into  8 feet, 
while  a map  is  being  prepared  at  Kew  Observatory  from  Mr.  Grassiot’s 
8|)ectro8coj)e,  which,  when  finished,  will  probably  attain  the  very  great 
length  of  24  feet  But  even  with  instruments  of  the  highest  power, 
wo  yet  perceive  nebulous  bands  in  the  spectnmi,  which  a still  higher 
power  might  not  improbably  resolve  into  lines ; just  as  with  Lord 
Itosse's  telescope  wo  observe  nobulno  in  the  heavens  which  a higher 
power  might  possibly  resolve  into  stars. 

Spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  have  likewise  been  obtained  by  several 
observers.  Fraunhofer  noticed  tliat  the  double  lino  D was  present 
in  some  of  these.  Secchi,  Airy,  and  others,  and  more  lately  Huggins 
and  Miller,  have  obtained  the  spectra  of  several  stars.  The  last- 
mentione*!  observers,  in  particular,  have  funiishe<l  detailed  maps  of 
those  of  Aldebaran,  Alpha  Oriouis,  and  Beta  Fegasi.  We  shall 
rctimi  again  to  this  subject,  but  in  the  meantime  we  may  remark  that 
the  general  character  of  stellar  si)ectra  is  a luminous  ground  inter- 
sected by  dark  lines,  many  of  which  are  identical  with  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  while  others  however  are  different. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  apjKsimncc  presenteel  by  the 
spectra  of  heated  vapours.  Electricity  and  other  agents  enable  us  to 
obtain  the  vapours  of  metals  and  other  bodies  at  an  extremely  high 
temperature,  and  when  the  rays  wliich  these  emit  are  analyzc<l  by  the 
prism  in  the  way  already  mentionetl,  we  have  results  which  are  cxoeetl- 
iugly  curious.  The  metal  sodium,  or  any  of  its  com^ximuls,  such  as 
atmmon  salt,  produces  a fiamo  which  is  intensely  yellow ; and  this 
flame,  when  analyzed  by  the  prism,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  simple 
rays  exactly  corresjKmding  in  position  with  the  two  lines  d.  Wo  are 
thus  furnished  in  the  salt  flame  with  two  rays  which  arc  absent  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  with  these  rays  alone,  for  there  is  not  a vestige 
of  any  other,  and  we  have  a perfectly  dark  ground — the  apj>earanco 
being  that  of  the  upper  portion  of  Fig.  3.  Again,  when  the  vajx>ur 
which  wc  examine  is  that  of  iron,  wo  have  as  before  bright  lines  on  a 
dark  ground,  and  these  have  been  found  by  Kirchhoff  to  coincide  with 
certain  dark  lines  in  the  solar  sj)cctrum.  Generally  s])caking,  all 
heated  vapours  give  spectra,  consisting  of  bright  linos  scattered  over  a 
dark  space,  but  in  many  of  those  the  bright  lines  have  not  as  yet  been 
foiuid  to  coincide  with  dark  solar  lines.  It  has  been  shown  by  Bunsen, 
Kirchhoff,  and  others,  that  these  bright  lines  are  always  character- 
istic of  the  vajmur  which  is  ignited  to  pnxluce  them.  Each  elo- 
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moiitiiry  Biibstsuice  hi»s  its  jxx;uliar  lines,  and  probably  no  line  of  any 
ono  elciiient  is  exactly  coineidciif  with  tliat  of  any  other.  Wo  are 
thus  furnished  in  the  8pectroscoi)o  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  of 
the  presence  of  any  substance.  Wo  have  only  to  pass  the  electric 
spark  through  the  Isxly  which  wo  wish  to  analyze,  and  the  sudden 
flash  jxirceived  is  in  reality  a small  portion  of  the  vapour  of  that  body 
in  a state  of  intense  ignition.  If  wo  analyze  this  by  the  spectroscope, 
we  shall  obtain  lines  that  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  substance 
employed.  So  delicate  is  this  method,  that  wo  can  detect  with  ease 
the  j)reBcncc  of  quantities  of  a sodimn  salt  less  than  of  a grain 

in  weight.  Nor  is  it  valuable  only  for  substances  w'ith  which  we  aro 
familiar,  but  it  has  also  been  the  moans  of  our  discovering  new 
elements.  Tlio  metals  Cajsimu  and  Bubidimu  were  thus  discovered 
by  Bunsen  ; Thallium,  by  our  countryman  Crookes ; and  Indium,  by 
Messrs.  Reich  and  Richter. 

So  much  for  ignited  vapours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spectra  of 
incandescent  opaque  solid  or  liquid  bodies,  or  of  all  bodies  of  very 
great  thickness,  aro  continuous  throughout,  and  consist  of  a bright 
sjMice,  varying  in  colour  from  one  portion  to  another,  but  without 
lines  We  have  thiui  three  varieties  of  spectra. 

Fir*t.  Solar  and  steUor  spectra,  exhibiting  a bright  ground  inter- 
sj)crsed  with  dark  Rues. 

Secondly.  Those  of  heated  vapours,  consisting  of  bright  lines  on  a 
dark  ground. 

Thirdly.  Those  of  oj>a<iuo,  solid,  and  liquid  bodies,  consisting  of  a 
continuous  brightness  without  lines. 


Fig.  .5. 


We  must  now  request  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to  quite  a 
ilifibrcnt  jairt  of  our  subjot't,  although  in  the  end  wo  hojK)  to  trace  its 
connection  with  that  which  has  preceded. 
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Towards  tho  latter  part  of  last  century  Professor  Pictet,  of  Genova, 
performed  a curious  experiment  which  appeared  to  prove  the  reflexion 
of  cold.  Ho  placed  two  polished  mct^lic  concavo  reflectors  facing 
one  another,  as  in  Figure  5,  and  while  in  the  focus  of  the  one  he 
put  a thermometer,  in  that  of  tho  other  ho  placed  a lump  of  ice,  the 
eftoet  of  which  was  to  lower  the  temjKjrature  of  tho  thermometer. 
At  first  sight  this  result  would  seem  to  indicate  that  cold  is  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  negation,  and  indeed  that  it  is  on  influence 
susceptible  of  radiation  and  reflexion  in  the  same  manner  as  heat.  It 
soon,  however,  occurred  to  Professor  Pierro  Provost,  of  Geneva,  that 
this  was  by  no  moans  a necessary  conclusion,  and  this  sagacious 
rcasoncr  proposed,  as  an  explanation  of  the  experiment,  tho  theory  of 
Exchanges,  or,  os  he  termed  it,  a movable  equilibrium.  In  order  to 
comprehend  tliis  definition,  lot  us  suppose  that  we  have  a room  walled 
in  on  every  side,  and  that  its  walls,  including  the  floor  and  coiling, 
have  the  temperature  of  60”  Fahrenheit.  Now  in  whatever  part  of 
such  a room  a thermometer  is  placed,  it  will  ultimately  attain  the 
temperature  of  tho  walls ; that  is  to  say,  it  will  indicate  60°  Fahrenheit, 
after  which  the  mercury  will  neither  rise  nor  fall,  and  there  will  be 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature.  When  this  has  happened  one  of  two 
things  must  bo  taking  place.  Either  the  thormom^r  does  not  give 
out  radiant  heat,  or  if  it  does  it  receives  bock  continually  just  as  much 
as  it  gives  out.  Prevost  supposes  the  latter  to  bo  tho  cose,  and  that 
all  bodies  even  of  the  some  tomperaturo  are  continually  giving  out 
heat  to  one  another,  and  receiving  in  return  just  as  much  as  they  give 
out.  Therefore,  according  to  his  theory,  a body  will  fall  in  tomperature 
when  it  radiates  or  giyes  out  more  heat  than  it  absorbs,  its  temperature 
will  bo  constant  when  tho  radiation  and  absorption  are  equal,  and  will 
rise  when  the  absorption  is  greater  than  tho  radiation. 

Let  us  now  see  how  tltis  idea  will  explain  Pictet’s  experiments. 
By  this  theory,  although  the  bulb  n is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
reflector  e f,  yet  there  is  a constant  interchange  of  heat  between  them. 
Hence  rays  of  heat  will  leave  the  bulb  in  the  direction  n b and  d f, 
and  these  will  finally  bo  reflected  upon  a.  The  body  a is  however 
giving  out  rays  in  return,  which  finally  fall  upon  d.  But  since  a is 
colder  tlmn  n,  the  rays  which  leave  d and  fall  upon  a are  more  intense 
than  those  which  leave  a and  fall  upon  d.  The  consequence  of  this 
will  be  that  on  the  whole  there  will  bo  a transference  of  heat  from  d 
to  A,  and  tho  temperature  of  the  thermometer  will  foil.  And  this 
transference  from  d to  A will  be  just  as  much  intensified  by  tho 
reflectors  as  that  from  a to  d would  have  been  had  a been  hotter 
instead  of  colder  than  n. 

Thus  wo  see  how  easily  tho  observation  of  Pictet  is  accounted  for 
by  the  ])riueiple  of  exchanges — a principle  which  soon  exhibited  all 
tho  marks  of  a true  theory  by  explaining  facts  ns  they  were  elicited  by 
experiment,  and  at  the  some  time  by  suggesting  now  truths,  in  which 
latter  aspect  more  especially  it  has  been  of  very  signal  service  to 
science.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  tho  history  of  this  problem  ; 
let  us  rather  remark  its  moro  interesting  and  important  applications. 
Let  us  for  this  purpose  imagine  a red-hot  chamber  having  the  tem- 
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poraturo  of  1,000'-^  Fahrenheit,  the  sides  of  which  are  composed  of 
every  variety  of  substance  from  polished  metal  to  lamp-black.  Let 
us  place  in  this  room  a suitable  instrument  for  meosiudng  temperature 
— call  it  a thermometer — it  is  clear  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  room 
wo  place  this  instrument  it  will  always  denote  1,000  , since  all  the 
walls  are  of  that  temperature.  Let  us  bring  our  thermometer  near  to 
the  polished  metal,  it  will  still  denote  1,000^  Now  the  rays  which 
reach  the  thermometer  from  the  polished  metal  are  twofold.  First, 
there  are  those  given  out  by  the  metal  itself  since  it  is  red  hot ; and 
secondly,  there  are  those  which  it  reflects  from  the  lamp-black  surface 
beside  it.  But  this  twofold  supply  of  heat  from  the  polished  metal, 
partly  given  out  and  partly  reflected,  will  bo  too  much  for  the  ther- 
mometer, unless  it  happens  that  the  metal,  in  virtue  of  the  heat 
which  it  reflects,  gives  out  so  much  less  on  its  own  account.  This  is 
foimd  to  bo  the  case,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  convince  ourselves  by 
experiment  that  a reflecting  body  when  heated  gives  out  little  light. 
Let  us  take  a piece  of  platinum,  partly  polished  and  j>artly  tarnished, 
heat  it  to  a white  heat  and  then  immediately  examine  it  in  the  dork. 
Wo  shall  find  that  the  polished  portion  is  much  less  luminous  than 
the  tarnished.  Or,  in  like  manner,  let  us  heat  sumo  lead  or  tin  to  a 
good  red  heat,  and  then  take  the  vessel  containing  it  into  the  dark ; 
if  we  skim  its  surface  with  a red-hot  iron  si)oun  wo  shall  find  that  tho 
heated  metal  midemcath  is  much  less  luminous  than  tho  dross.  Wo 
may  vary  tho  experiment  by  heating  a piece  of  porcelain  of  a black 
and  white  pattern,  and  examining  it  in  the  same  manner,  when  wo 
shall  find  that  tho  black  is  much  more  luminous  than  tho  white,  tho 
reversal  of  the  j)attem  producing  a very  curiou%eflect. 

But  lot  us  return  again  to  our  chamber,  and  now  suspend  in  a 
vortical  position,  near  one  of  the  walls,  a sheet  of  transparent  colour- 
loss  glass,  leaving  it,  of  course,  fur  a suflicieut  length  of  time  to 
enable  it  to  acquire  tho  temperature  of  tiio  cliamber.  Let  us  place 
our  thermometer  in  front  of  this  plate.  Now,  tho  plate  being  trans- 
parent will  permit  to  pass  tlirough  its  substance  all  the  red  heat  from 
tho  wall  behind  it : if,  in  addition  to  this,  it  gave  out  a gi’eat  deal  on 
its  own  account,  wo  should  have,  just  as  in  tho  previous  case,  a 
twofold  sujiply  of  heat  falling  upon  the  thermometer,  so  that  its 
temperature  would  rise  above  that  of  tho  chamber.  Since  this  cannot 
bo  tho  case,  it  follows  that  transparent  glass  will  give  out  very  little 
rod  light  on  its  own  account  when  heated  to  redness.  Wo  may  verify 
this  for  ourselves  by  taking  various  pieces  of  glass,  some  colourless, 
and  others  more  or  less  coloured ; let  us  heat  them  to  a good  red 
heat,  and  examine  them  in  tho  dark.  It  will  then  be  found  that  a 
colomdcss  piece  gives  out  very  little  light,  while  a highly-coloured  or 
oj»a»juc  sj)ocimeu  gives  out  very  much.  The  law  may  be  statcil  thus  : — 
a body  which  absorbs  much  heat  will  also  give  out  much  on  its 
own  accoimt  when  heated. 

But  one  inipoitant  fact  yet  remains  behind.  Let  us  revert  to  tho 
plate  of  gloss  8U8|)endod  in  tho  red-hot  chamber,  and  suppose  this 
plate  to  be  of  such  a colour  as  to  stop  all  tho  red  rays  that  reach  it 
from  tho  wall  behind.  We  have  alre^y  seen  that,  if  it  stops  a good 
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many  rays,  it  will  give  out  a good  many.  We  have  further  to  observe, 
that  the  rays  it  gives  out  must  be  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  it  arrests : it  stops  the  red  rays.  Now,  if  it  give  out  dark  heat, 
but  not  rod,  then,  looking  towards  the  glass,  we  shall  get  no  light  from 
it,  since  it  stops  the  red  rays  &om  behind,  and  gives  out  none  of  its 
own.  But  this  is  evidently  impossible  in  a red-hot  chamber,  for 
imivcrsal  experience  teaches  ns,  that  any  substance  left  in  such  a 
chamber  will  ultimately  appear  red  hot.  If,  therefore,  the  gloss  be 
of  such  a nature  os  to  stop  any  particular  ray  of  light  or  heat,  it  will, 
when  at  a high  temperature,  give  out  on  its  own  account  that  very 
ray.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  several  very  simple  experiments. 
Take  a piece  of  ruby  glass,  coloured  with  gold.  This  glass,  as  its 
name  sufficiently  denotes,  allows  all  the  red  rays  to  pass,  but  stops 
the  green.  Heat  it  in  the  fire  to  a good  heat,  and  examine  it  in 
the  dark,  when  it  will  bo  found  to  give  out  greenish  rays.  On  the 
other  hand,  green  glass  (which  stops  red  rays)  will,  when  heated, 
give  out  a dark-red  light.  These  curious  facts  may  be  noticed  at 
any  place  where  coloured  glasses  are  spun.  Another  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  law  is  obtained  by  putting  a number  of  differently- 
coloured  glasses  into  the  fire,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  all 
appear  to  lose  their  colour  when  they  become  of  the  some  temperature 
08  the  coals  around  them.  Not  that  the  glas.scs  have  changed  their 
nature  in  the  least,  for  the  rod  glass  still  stops  the  green,  and  the 
green  gloss  the  red  rays,  from  the  coals  behind  ; but  each  glass  gives 
out,  on  its  own  account,  precisely  those  rays  which  it  stops,  so  that 
the  light  (transmitted  and  radiated  together)  which  comes  from  the 
gloss  is  just  the  some  as  would  have  come  from  the  coals  alone. 

Kirchhoff  has  beautifully  extended  this  law  to  those  individual  rays 
which  compose  the  spectra  of  luminous  bodies.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  spectrum  of  sodium  consists  of  two  bright  lines  n,  and 
in  general  that  the  spectrum  of  a heated  vapour  consists  of  bright 
lines  on  a dark  ground.  Now,  if  instead  of  using  these  vuiK)urs  as  our 
source  of  heat,  we  use  them  in  a comparatively  cold  state  as  a screen, 
our  source  being  an  incandescent  solid  body  which  gives  out  all  rays, 
then  wo  shall  find  that  each  vapour  stops  precisely  those  rays  which 
it  gives  out  when  heated.  Thus,  a salt  flame,  or  incandescent  sodium, 
gives  out  the  double  lino  D ; vapour  of  sodium  (when  cold)  also 
stops  the  same  Uno,  and  a similar  rule  holds  for  all  vapours.  When- 
ever, therefore,  we  have  a source  of  light  containing  all  rays,  but 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  metallic  vapoius  at  a low 
temperature,  each  of  these  vapours  will  stop  its  own  appropriate  rays, 
and  the  spectrum  of  such  a system  will  exhibit  a bright  ground  inter- 
sected by  dark  lines.  This  is  precisely  the  character  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  wo  have  seen  that  one  of  its  lines,  namely  n,  is  that 
which  is  produced  hy  the  absorptive  power  of  sodium  vapour.  Wo 
are  therefore  entitled  to  conclude  that  this  vapour  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Again,  the  vapour  of  iron  gives  out  certain 
bright  lines  which  appear  as  dark  in  the  sun’s  spectrmn,  we  conclude 
therefore  that  iron  vapour  exists  there  in  a comparatively  cold  state ; 
and  in  like  manner  we  find  that  a number  of  the  solar  lines  ore  due  to 
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the  presence  of  nickel,  nnd  that  calcium,  magnesium,  barium,  copper, 
zinc,  all  well-known  substances,  are  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  of 
our  luminary.  By  a similar  process,  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen, 
calcium,  iron,  bismuth,  tellurium,  antimony,  and  mercury,  have  been 
found  in  Aldebaran,  aud  other  elements  iu  other  stars. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  wonderful  result  that  many  of  these 
substances  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  occur  also  iu  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  the  great  law  which  has  led  us  to  this  conclusion  may  bo 
stated  thus  : — a body  absorbs  those  very  rays  which  it  gives  out  when 
heated.  Let  us  now  see  if  wo  have  not  a similar  law  in  other  branches 
of  science.  When  a musical  note  is  sounded  in  the  presence  of  a string 
which  would  give  out  the  same  note,  the  string  catehes  up  or  absorbs 
the  musical  note  in  order  to  give  it  out  on  its  own  account  We  may 
place  the  two  laws  side  by  side  in  the  following  manner. 

A body  when  cold  absorbs  the  my  which  it  emits  when  heatcil. 
A string  when  at  rest  catches  up  the  note  which  it  gives  out  when 
struck.  Nor  perhaps  ore  wo  without  an  indication  that  the  same 
law  holds  in  medicine.  Similia  similibus  curantur  (like  cures  likel  is 
the  doctrine  of  a cci'tain  school ; but  wo  leave  homccopathists  to  follow 
out  the  analogy  here  suggested. 

Wo  have  offered  these  observations  in  order  to  show  our  readers 
that  the  law  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  them  is  one 
whoso  foundation  lies  very  deep  in  the  present  system  of  things : and 
the  result  tliat  Kirchhoff  has  deduced  from  this  law  is  one  altogether 
worthy  of  its  greatness  ; a result  bringing  vividly  before  us  the  one- 
ness of  the  xmiverse,  inasmuch  as  it  discloses  the  prevalence  throughout 
the  solar  and  stellar  systems  of  those  very  forms  and  species  of  matter 
with  which  we  ore  hero  familiar.  No  fact  hitherto  discovered  so 
much  exhibits  the  imity  of  creation — none  more  the  unity  of  the 
Creator  ; and  thus  the  hist  great  achievement  of  science  becomes  ns  it 
were  a comment  on  the  first  page  of  Sacred  History,  in  which  we  ore 
told  that  “ He  mado  the  stars  ^o.” 


ON  THE  SOURCE  OF  LIVING  ORGANISMS. 

By  James  Samuelson,  Editor. 

Thebe  are  two  subjects  in  Natural  History  which,  more  than  any 
other,  attract  the  attention  of  modem  biologists,  — the  Origin  of 
Species,  and  the  Source  from  which  the  lowest  known  Forms  of  Life 
are  derived ; in  other  wonls  (reversing  the  order  of  subjects),  the 
Beginning  of  Life,  and  its  Continunneo. 

To  those  persons  who  have  followed  the  discussions  relative  to 
these  two  iu(juiries,  it  is  quite  obvious  why  they  should  simultaneously 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world,  for  it  has  with  truth  been 
observed,  that  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  one  who 
teaches  that  every  living  form  is  and  has  been  tho  result  of  a modifi- 
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ctvtioii  of  sumo  lower  and  preceding  form  of  life,  brought  about  solely 
by  secondary  causes,  ctumot  halt  midway  in  his  teaching,  and  bo 
conteut  to  hold  that  life  began  with  four  or  five  primitive  types,  such 
as  he  may  be  able  to  trace  in  the  lowest  inhabited  strata ; he  must 
carry  liis  investigations  still  further,  and  must  account  satisfactorily 
for  the  api)carance  of  life-endowed  beings  in  any  shape,  before  ho 
can  be  said  to  have  fully  established  his  position. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  inquiry  is  now  prosecuted ; and  those 
who  take  a deep  interest  in  the  subject,  do  so,  nut  as  formerly,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  from  what  source  a particular  group  or 
sj>ecies  of  animals  is  derived,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  life  is  first  mani- 
fested on  the  earth’s  surface.  Nor  is  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
confined  to  the  ranks  of  biologists  only,  fur  some  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  have  already  been  made  by  chemists  and  physicists,  and 
it  is  mure  than  probable  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  (should  that 
follow  in  the  course  of  time)  will  be  duo  to  the  joint  researches  of 
men  engaged  in  the  study  of  those  various  branches  of  science,  every 
one  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  indirectly  benefited  by  the  investi- 
gation. 

Probably  the  attention  of  reflecting  observers  was  first  directed  to 
the  subject  of  the  origin  of  living  beings  through  the  mysterious 
appearance,  in  the  decaying  bodies  of  animals  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
larvte  of  insects ; and  the  earliest  treatise  of  any  note  on  the  subject 
was  most  likely  that  of  Redi,  ‘ De  Gienerationo  Insectorum,’  Amster- 
dam, 1G86,  up  to  whoso  time  it  was  currently  believed  that  decaying 
substances  became  converted,  during  their  decomposition,  into  insects 
and  some  other  forms  ranking  below  them  in  the  animal  scale.  This 
is  called  “spontaneous  generation.” 

After  the  publication  of  lledi’s  researches  on  the  mode  of  repro- 
duction in  insects,  the  theory  of  abnormal  generation  was  for  a time 
discorded  ; but  about  sixty  years  subsequently,  in  1745,  Needham 
revived  it  in  a work  published  in  London,  entitled  ‘ Now  Micro- 
scopical Discoveries and,  on  the  other  hand,  about  fifty  years  after 
that,  another  observer,  Spallanzani,  an  Italian,  attempted  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  “ spontwcous  generation  ” by  experiments  and  phUo- 
suphicol  induction.  Ho  sought  to  show  that  anunalculffi  which  make 
their  appearance  in  decaying  organic  substances  are  not  accidentally 
generated  by  the  reconstruction  and  reorganization  of  such  matters, 
but  that  their  ova,  or  germs,  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  being  con- 
veyed into  the  decaying  substances,  find  in  them  a suitable  pabulum, 
and  thus  become  developed.  He  stated  that  if  the  air  is  excluded 
fi'om  such  substances  no  auimalcula)  make  their  appearance. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  discussion  sixty  or  seventy  years  sinco ; 
and  although  considerable  progress  has  no  doubt  been  made  in  the 
inquiry,  the  field  of  research  being  necessarily  more  restricted  than 
formerly,  inasmuch  os  every  day  the  appearance  of  some  form  or 
other  is  accounted  for  without  any  ap])cal  to  “ spontaneous  generation,” 
still  the  elements  of  the  dispute  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were, 
and  the  chief  efforts  of  investigators  are  directed  to  the  proof  or 
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disproof  of  tho  existence  of  the  germs  of  living  beings  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  clearest  and  most  tangible  exposition  of  tho  views  of  those 
who  formerly  advocated  the  theory  of  heterogenesis,  or  abnormal 
generation,  is  to  bo  fonnd  in  Todd  and  Bowman’s  ‘Cycloptedia  of 
Physiology,’  in  tho  edition  published  in  1839  ;•  and  it  will  be  found 
useful  fur  our  purjioso  to  extract  some  of  the  writer's  remarks,  inasmuch 
as  they  will  show  tho  student  of  to-day  how  the  recent  revelations  of 
science  have  struck  away,  one  by  one,  tho  props  upon  which  the  doc- 
trine was  based,  and  have  so  reduced  the  inquiry  within  tho  narrowest 
limits. 

“ The  following  considerations  appear  to  us  to  throw  the  balance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  spontaneous  production  of  infusoria,  mould,  and 
the  like.  Firstly,  those  organic  matters  which  arc  most  soluble  in  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  prone  to  decomposition,  give  rise  to  the 
greatest  quantity  of  animalcules  or  crj-ptogamic  plants.  Secondly,  the 
nature  of  the  animalcule  or  vegetable  production  bears  a constant  relation 
to  the  state  of  the  infusion  ; so  that,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  same 
are  always  produced  without  this  being  influenced  by  the  atmosphere. 
There  seems  also  to  be  a certain  progressive  advance  in  the  i>roductivo 
jrowers  of  the  infusion,  for  at  first  the  animalcules  are  only  of  the  smallest 
kinds,  or  monads,  and  afterwards  they  become  gradually  larger  aud  more 
complicated  in  their  structure  : after  a time  the  production  ceases, 
although  the  materials  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  When  the  quantity 
of  water  is  very  small,  and  the  organic  matter  abundant,  the  production 
is  usually  of  a vegetable  nature  ; when  there  is  much  water,  animalcules 
are  more  frequently  produced.  Thirdly,  on  the  supposition  that  infusory 
animalcules  are  developed  from  ova,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude,  from  the 
exi>erinicnts  already  referred  to,  that  these  ova  are  in  some  instances 
derived  from  the  atmosphere  ; but  yet  the  number  of  infusoria  is  by  no 
n,eans  in  proportion  with  tho  quantity  of  air.  Wo  are  also  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  holding  that  every  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air  is 
e<|Ually  impregnated  with  infusorial  germs  or  ova,  and  that  these  bodies 
may  remain  for  years  dissolved,  as  it  were,  or  invisibly  susiiendod  in  tho 
atmosphere,  auJ  in  a perfectly  dry  state, — a supjmsition  contrary  to 
analogy,  and  not  fully  warranted  by  the  fact  that  vibriones  may  bo  resus- 
citated by  means  of  moisture  after  they  have  been  kept  in  a dry  state  for 
long  periods.  Fourthly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  existence  of  ova, 
as  belonging  to  many  of  tho  infusoria,  is  entirely  hypothetical,  since  most 
of  these  animals  are  known,  when  once  formed,  to  propagate  by  other 
means,  as  by  the  division  of  their  whole  bodies,  or  by  budding.” 

If  tho  writer  of  these  remarks  had  been  aware  when  ho  penned 
them  (and  wo  ho]>e  ho  still  lives  to  witness  the  results  of  scientific 
progress  since  his  observations  wore  made),  that  tho  same  general  laws 
which  regulate  the  growth  and  development  of  the  higher  animals 
are  found  to  operate  very  low  down  in  the  scale,  ho  would  not  have 
leaped  to  such  conclusions.  Tho  rapid  inereaso  of  aninutleidcs  in 
substances  “ most  prone  to  decomposition,”  would  merely  have  satisfied 
him  that  the  abimdaueo  or  scarcity  of  living  forms  in  infusions  was 

• In  wliich  tho  student  will  also  fiud  additioiud  informatiou  cuuccruiug  the 
history  of  the  coutruvoisy. 
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in  proportion  tt)  tho  amount  of  nourislimont  afforded  to  them ; and  in 
the  apiKioronco  of  certain  characteristic  tyiHjs  in  porticnlar  infusions, 
ho  would  have  recognized  the  operation  of  the  law  which  causes  every 
plant  (speaking  in  general  terms)  to  be  peoplc>d  hy  its  appropriate 
{mrosito.  His  statement  that  the  same  animalculm  are  always  found 
in  similar  infusions,  is  however  only  partially  correct,  and,  as  it  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  is  far  from  being  a correct  phenomenon. 

Next,  as  regards  tho  “progressive  advance  in  the  productive  powers 
of  tho  infusion,”  tho  appearance  in  fact  of  successive  generations  of 
living  forms  rising  in  tho  developmental  scale,  in  one  and  the  same 
infusion.  An  aaiuaintanco  with  tho  phenomena  of  tho  “ alternation 
of  generations,”  and  a little  reflection  upon  the  fact  that  “ Monads  ” 
may  grow  into  ciliated  infusoria  whilst  tho  cyO  of  tho  observer  is 
engaged  otherwise  than  in  their  examination,  would  have  materially 
shaken  tho  \vriter’s  faith  in  the  “ productive  powers  ” of  tho  infusion. 

Tho  researches  of  my  esteemed  coadjutor.  Dr.  Balbiani,  of  Paris, 
have  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  existence  of  ova  in  tho  infusoria, 
for  he  has  shown  that  in  luldition  to  tho  other  processes  by  which  they 
multiply,  these  forms  possess  also  the  sexual  elements  common  to  all 
animals.* 

Tho  only  question,  therefore,  of  any  importance  to  which  a satis- 
factory reply  is  required,  is  tho  one  already  referred  to : — Do  tho 
germs  of  infus<iria,  or  do  they  not,  exist  in  the  atmosphere  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  account  for  their  entrance  into  infusions  V 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  vital  question,  however,  it  is 
right  that  I should  touch  upon  a phenomenon  referred  to  by  tho 
writer  in  “ Bowman  ” in  another  jmrt  of  his  article,  and  thrown  by 
him  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  tho  theory  of  hoterogenesis.  That 
is,  tho  appearance  of  entozoa,  or  internal  parasites,  in  tho  tissues 
(or,  as  he  says,  the  bodies)  of  living  animals.  This  is  really  a most 
difficult  problem  to  solve,  but  we  never  hear  it  mentioned  at  tho 
present  day  oven  by  tho  advocates  of  hoterogenesis.  Tho  presence  of 
some  of  those  {Mrasites  is  stiU  a great  mystery,  on  which  a partial  light 
only  has  been  thrown  by  the  recent  researches  of  zoologists  in  regard 
to  the  transformations  that  such  forms  undergo  in  their  ]>assago  from 
one  animal  into  another,  from  the  prey  into  the  stomach,  and  then  into 
the  vascular,  or  other  systems  of  its  devourer.  As  already  observed,  tho 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration  do  not  now  affirm  that 
any  of  these  forms  are  spontaneously  produced  from  tho  living  tissues 
in  which  they  are  found ; and  I believe  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  their  presence  will  be,  in  all  coses,  fully  accounted  for. 

Tho  chief  investigators  who  have  recently  asserted  that  tho 
germs  of  living  beings  do  not  exist  in  tho  atmosphere,  or  that  they 
exist  only  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  tho 
swanus  of  animalculie  which  appear  in  infusions  should  bo  derived 
from  that  source,  aro — Messieurs.  Pouchet,  Jolly,  and  Musset 
(France) ; Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Boston  (America) ; Schaffhausen 

• * Bocberclics  sur  lea  Pheiioini-nea  aoxucia  des  lufuaoires,'  par  lo  Doctcur 
A.  Balbiani.  Paris : ULisson.  1S03. 
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(Gicrmany) ; and  Moutogazza  (Italy) ; whilst  amongst  those  who 
maintain  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  chief  source  from  which  such 
forms  spring,  are  - Schultzo  and  Schwann,  and  Schra'der  (Germany) ; 
Pasteur  and  Quntrefages  (France) ; and  there  arc  many  other  biologists 
of  note  who  accept  the  latter  view,  but  whose  conclusions  arc  basol 
rather  upon  induction  than  experiment. 

Taking  first  the  views  of  the  believers  in  heterogencsis,  we  have 
those  of  Dr.  Pouchet,  of  Rouen,  whose  investigations,  it  cannot  I>o 
denied,  have  been  very  ehibomto  and  persevering.  lie  finds  in  the 
dust  of  the  air,  “ the  detritus  of  the  mineral  crust  of  the  earth,  animal 
and  vegetable  particles,  and  the  luinutely  divided  debris  of  the  various 
articles  employed  in  our  wants  ; ” but  ho  says  (after  narrating  what 
kind  of  animal  rematng  ho  has  found,  these  being  unimportant  in  oiu: 
inquiry),  “ twice  only  in  more  than  a thousand  observations,  have 
I observed  one  of  those  largo  ova  of  infusoria  having  a diameter  of 
0,0150  m.  m.,  denominated  by  naturalists  ‘ cysts.’  ”* * * §  Amongst  the 
numerous  experiments  tried  by  Dr.  Pouchet,  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  “ ova  ” of  infusoria  do  not  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  is 
the  following  :f — 

“By  means  of  an  inhaling  flask,  I caused  100  litres  of  air  to  |ia.«s 
through  a safety  t\d>e,  whose  bulb  contained  two  cubic  centimetres  of 
distilled  water.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  I was  unable  to  discover  a 
single  animalcule  or  ovum  in  this  small  quantity  of  water,  in  which  the 
latter  themselves  could  not  esca|>e  observation,  now  that  they  have  been 
completely  described  and  measured,  and  are  well  known  in  several 
species.J  On  the  contrary,  if  1 place  in  a cubic  decimetre  of  distilleil 
water  five  grammes  of  fermentable  substance,  slieltcred  by  a bell  glass 
having  a capacity  of  one  litre,  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  18°  C,  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  is  occupied  by 
incalculable  myriads  of  animalcules.” 

It  would  bo  impossible  to  follow  Dr.  Pouchet  through  his  experi- 
ments, all  of  which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  “ sjKmtancoiui 
generation  ” is  the  sufficient  and  sole  explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  Protozoa  in  infusions ; suffice  it  to  say  that  ho  has  examined  the 
air  of  towns  and  of  mountain  heights,  the  dust  from  ancient  temples 
and  subterranean  sepulchres,  and  nowhere  has  it  yielded  him  the 
slightest  evidence  of  “ panspermie the  universal  diffusion  of  living 
germs. 

Of  Messieurs  Jolly  and  Musset  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
they  have  recently  hecn  the  coailjutors  of  Dr.  Pouchet,  and  that  they 
testify  fuUy  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statcments.§ 

Leaving  for  a time  the  ranks  of  the  champions  of  “ spontaneous 

* ‘Compti's  Kendus,’  March  21,  1859:  translated  in  the  ‘Microscopical 
Journal.’  1860,  p.  130. 

t T-oc.  eit.  p.  134. 

I I presume  Dr.  Pouchet  refers  to  “ eysts,"  for  Balbiani’s  iliseovcrics  were  not 
published  until  two  years  afterwards. 

§ They  also  tried  some  independent  experimenta,  which  will  be  found  descrilieil 
in  tiie  ‘Microscopical  Journal,'  new  series  (1861),  p.  47,  to  prove  that  "spon- 
taneous eenenition  ” may  take  place  in  tiie  infusions  inserhsl  in  the  cavities  of 
fruits.  I must  leave  tlio  consideration  of  these  to  scientific  judgi's,  but  do  not 
deem  them  sulliciently  important  for  transcription  hero. 
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generation,”  we  shall  now  enter  those  of  its  opponents,  and  briefly 
consider  their  investigations. 

In  the  year  1837  two  German  observers,  Schnltzo  and  Schwann, 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  germs  of  infusoria  do  exist  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  when  means  arc  taken  to  destroy  these  germs 
before  the  air  in  which  they  are  sus[>euded  reaches  the  infusion,  no 
animalculffi  api>ear  in  it,  even  after  a lapse  of  some  weeks.  Ily  means 
of  an  apjmmtus  consisting  of  a flask  and  tube,  provided  witli  bulbs 
which  contained  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  potash,  they  submitted  the 
air  to  a kind  of  purification  (from  animal  genus),  before  allowing  it  b> 
play  upon  the  infusion  ; and  they  asserted  that  infusions  which  hod  bceai 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  air  thus  treated,  showed  no  signs  of  animal 
life  oven  after  two  months’  exi>osure,  whilst  others  that  had  l>cen  freely 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  contained  innumerable  infusoria. 

More  recently,  Schroeder,  a German  chemist,  arrived  at  the  some 
results  by  a different  method,  and  one  that  appears  to  me  to  bo  more 
conclusive ; inasmuch  as  it  might  bo  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  of  “ 8]K>ntaneous  generation  ” that  the  some  chemical  and  physical 
agents  (for  in  some  cases  the  air  has  been  heated  to  an  extreme  degree) 
whicli  are  said  to  destroy  the  germs  of  living  forms  in  their  passage  to 
the  infusion,  might  also  render  the  atmosphere  mifit  to  sustain  life  on 
any  terms.  Schreeder  then*  filtered  the  air  by  passing  it  through 
cotton  wool,  and  foimd  that  when  infusions  which  had  been  previously 
boiled  were  oxposc<l  to  the  atmosphere  thus  filtrated,  no  decomposition 
took  place.  This  result  ho  believed  to  bo  owing  to  the  fact  that 
ebullition  destroys  the  germs  which  would  otherwise  bo  contained  in 
the  infusion,  whilst  the  cotton  wool  prevented  the  access  of  fresh  germs 
with  the  atmo8j)here.  In  this  manner  ho  accounts  for  the  preservation 
of  fniits,  Ac.,  which  are  boiled  and  then  covered  with  bladder  or  other 
materials  that  serve  to  filter  or  exclude  the  air. 

The  ex]>criment8  of  this  observer  (which  have  not,  I think,  been 
sufficiently  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  his 
experience)  I have  myself  repeated  with  scrupulous  care,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  although  I cannot  fully  confirm  what  ho  says  in  rcgartl 
to  the  entire  absence  of  Protozoa  in  infusions  which  have  been  protected 
by  cotton  wool,  yet  I can  attest  that  their  numbers  and  pn>i)ortions,  as 
compared  with  those  in  infusions  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
have  been  so  insignificant  as  to  leave  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  general  principle  which  ho  has  enunciated. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  of  M.  Pasteur,  a French  chemist 
of  great  celebrity,  upon  whose  experiments  such  stress  has  been  laid 
by  certain  English  and  French  biologists,  that  they  were  regardesl 
as  having  given  a deathblow  to  the  doctrine  of  “ spontaneous  gene- 
ration,” and  to  have  proved  beyond  a doubt  that  the  germs  of  protozoa 
are  held  suspcndeil  in  the  atmosphere. 

Whilst  conducting  some  experiments  on  the  origin  of  ferments, 
M.  Pasteur  found  in  an  infusion  of  yeast,  “ certain  coqmsclcs,  whoso 
form,  volume,  and  structure  show  that  they  are  organized  after  the 

• ‘ Aiiti.ilcn  dor  Cliemio  and  Plmniiacie,'  vol.  eix.  p.  .T5. 
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manner  of  the  infusoria  or  of  the  spores  of  Mucidine® • and  was 
induced  through  this  discovery  to  imdcrtakc  certain  experiments,  ono 
of  which  we  find  thus  described  in  a paper  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  :'t’ — 

“ In  a series  of  flasks,  containing  250  cubic  centimetres,  the  author 
introduces  tlie  same  putroscible  lii|uid,j  in  quantity  sufficient  to  occupy 
about  a third  of  the  total  volume  of  the  vessel.  'I'he  necks  of  the  flasks 
are  drawn  out  in  the  spirit-lamp  and  the  liquid  is  made  to  boil,  the  slender 
extremity  of  the  neck  being  closed  during  ebullition.  A vacuum  is  thus 
produced  in  the  flask.  Ho”  (the  experimenter)  “ then  breaks  off  the  [joints 
in  a given  locality.  The  air  enters  with  violence,  drawing  along  with  it 
all  the  dusty  particles  it  may  hold  in  susi^nsion,  and  all  the  principles, 
known  or  unknown,  associated  with  it.  Tlie  flask  is  then  immediately 
closed  with  the  blowpipe,  and  [daced  in  a stove  heated  to  20’  or  30’  C. 
(70’  to  85’  Fahr.),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  best  condition  for  the  developipent 
of  animalcules  and  mucores.  The  results  of  the  following  experiments  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  generally  admitted,  out  they  are 
perfectly  in  agreement,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  idea  of  adis.seminatioii 
of  germs.  In  most  cases  in  a few  days  the  liquid  begins  to  decompose, 
and  in  the  flasks,  although  they  may  be  placed  in  identical  conditions, 
organisms  of  the  most  varied  kitids  will  be  seen  to  arise,  far  more  varied, 
in  fact,  especially  as  regards  the  Mucidineas  or  Torulace®,  than  would  liave 
been  produced  if  the  liquids  had  l)een  exposed  to  the  common  air.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  often  happens  scvctal  times  in  each  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  liquid  remains  absolutely  unaffected,  whatever  may  be  tho 
duration  of  its  ex[)osure  in  the  stove,  and  just  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with 
air  that  had  been  exposed  to  a red  heat.’’ 

M.  Pasteur  infers  from  the  latter  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to  find  in 
certain  localities  a given  quantity  of  air  which  contoins  no  germs  ; — 
his  general  conclusion  being,  however,  as  the  reader  will  have  observed, 
in  favour  of  a diffusion  of  germs  through  tho  atmosphere.  He  also 
tried  other  experiments,  in  which  various  measures  were  adopted  to 
intercept  tho  gorms  in  their  passage  to  tho  infusions  (on  a similar 
principle  to  that  employed  by  Schroedor),  and  his  previous  conclusions 
wore  verified  by  the  residts.§ 

But  Pasteur’s  experiments,  satisfactory  and  conclusive  as  they  may 
have  appeared  to  some  naturalists,  have  by  no  means  passed  tmchal- 
lenged.  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Boston,  repeated  them,  os  well  as 
those  of  Schulze,  with,  ns  he  affirms,  precisely  tho  opposite  results  ; 
and  found  that  in  cases  where  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
exclude  germs  from  his  infusions,  they  made  their  apjjcamnco  after  n 
few  days.  Tho  vessels  were  opened  in  tho  presence  of  Professor  Asa 
Gray,  and  in  them  were  found  ehiejly  the  very  lowest  known  forms ; 

* * * * § ComptcB  Reiidus,’  May  7,  18C0  : translated  in  the  ‘ Microacopical  Jonmal,’ 
I860,  p.  2.55. 

t ‘ Cmnptes Rendus,’  Sept.  3,  1860  ; translated  in  tlie  ‘Microscopical  Journal,’ 
April,  1801. 

X Albuminous  water  from  tho  yeast  of  beer ; albuminous  water  containing 
sugar,  urine,  &e. 

§ Ho  even  went  so  far  ns  to  “sow”  tho  germs  intercepted  by  cotton  wool  in 
infusions  which  hail  liefore  laa'n  unproductive  of  infusoria,  and  stated  that  animal- 
culaj  then  made  their  ap|K*nrance. 
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but  mention  is  made  also  of  “ colpoda-like  bodies,  having  ciliary 
motion.” 

Still  more  recently,  too,  a trustworthy  observer  at  Oxford,  Dr. 
Gilbert  W.  Child,  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society  the  account  of 
a scries  of  experiments,  twenty  in  nnml>er,  performed  with  various 
infusions  and  a groat  variety  of  gases;  and  although  the  author 
modestly  states  that  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  so 
limited  a range  of  experiments,  “ it  is  worthy  of  remark,”  ho  says, 
“ that  organisms  were  found  hero  under  the  precise  circumstances  in 
which  M.  Pasteur  states  that  they  cannot  and  do  not  exist and,  ho 
odds,  that  “ the  very  abnormal  conditions  under  w'hich  some  of  these 
so-called  organisms  are  found,  would  render  it  doubtful  whether 
bacteriums,  vibrios,  &c.,  ought  to  be  considered  ns  indejiendent  organ- 
isms in  any  higher  sense  than  are  white  blood-corpuscles,  pollen- 
groins,  mucus-corpuscles,  or  spermatozoa.”* 

^ue  allowance  being  made  for  the  brevity  necessitated  by  tho 
limited  space  nt  my  command,  I believe  that  my  readers  have  had 
presented  to  them  a faithful  and  unbiassed  review  of  this  controversy 
concerning  the  origin  or  derivation  of  living  organisms. 

A largo  amount  of  feeling  has  been  imported  into  the  discussion, 
especially  amongst  our  esteemed  neighbours  across  tho  Channel  (who, 
it  is  right  to  add,  have  done  the  most  effective  work),  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I refrain  from  commenting  upon  tho  evidence  of  each 
investigator.]'  One  circumstance  must,  however,  have  struck  all  who 

• ‘ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,'  vol.  xiii.  No.  65  : “ Experimental  Be- 
Bcarehes  on  Spontaneous  Generation.” 

t Since  the  present  article  was  completed,  I hove  read,  and  recommend  for 
perusal,  an  aide  review  of  the  Pouchet-l’usteur  controversy,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  numln-r  (1864) of  the  ‘ Mcdico-Chirurgical  Review  ’ (“  Recent  Heseurehes 
on  the  Proeluction  of  Infusoria  ”). 

Although  the  writer  leans  to  tho  doctrine  of  heterngeucsis,  he  has  given  a 
very  impartial  account  of  the  controversy,  and  has  uarraUd  many  detailed  eximri- 
meuts  which  my  limited  s|ucu  has  compelled  me  to  |uiss  unnoticed. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  which  it  appears  to  me  that  the  writer  has 
not  well  considered  in  his  essay.  In  the  first  place,  he  speaks  of  the  fonniitiou 
of  “ spontaneous  eggs,”  the  production  of  which  luis  been  churved  by  Dr.  Poiichet. 
and  says  that  “ this  obse-rvation  bus  not  been  controverted  by  the  opiwncnts  of 
spontaneous  generation  and,  secondly,  he  Iielieves  that  tho  work  and  opinions 
of  Dr.  Pouchet,  tlie  champion  of  “ heterogenesis,”  deserve  more  consideration  than 
tliey  have  received  here  and  abroad. 

As  regards  the  first,  I would  remind  him  tliat  in  another  portion  of  bis 
essay  (p.  lO.”*)  he  tells  us  that  the  germs  in  disi)ute  luvr  inea|iablc  of  being  brought 
to  the  test  of  our  seiuies;  how  (heir  fomuttion  can  have  Is  en  oljts  rved  is  there- 
fore somewhat  mysterious.  And  tliis  leails  to  tho  inquiry  whether  Pouehet’s 
published  observations  Imve  been  such  ns  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  trust- 
worthiness : I fear  not.  This  is  not  the  first  controversy  concerning  tho 
nature  of  the  infusoria  in  which  Dr.  Pouchet  has  taken  a prominent  port ; 
for  when,  some  sixteen  years  since,  tho  discussion  between  the  veteran  micro- 
scopist  Ehrenb«.Tg  and  Dujardin  was  at  its  height,  as  to  whether  tho  so-called 
])oll/gatlrica  possessed  a series  of  distinct  stomachs  connected  togetlicr  by  an 
intestine  (ns  afiirraed  by  Ehreiiberg),  or  whether,  ncconiing  to  Dujardin,  these 
so-called  stomuchs  were  only  “ vesicles”  or  “ vucuolcs''  tomi>orarily  formed  in  the 
protoplasm,  and  completely  disconnected  from  one  another.  Dr.  Pouchet  ste]i|)ed 
in  between  them,  and  with  as  much  gravity  tui  he  now  munife  sts  in  the  contro- 
versy on  ‘‘  spontaneous  generation,''  proceeilcd  to  decide  the  debiite.  Tho  great 
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have  interested  themselyes  in  the  controversy,  and  that  is,  the  pancity 
of  information  afforded  on  both  sides  of  the  debate,  as  to  the  exact 
natnre  of  the  forms  discovered  in  the  infusions ; for,  generally  speaking, 
we  hear  only  of  vibriones,  monads,  bactcriums,  terms  (if  I may  venture 
to  say  so)  which  have  no  accurate  scientific  meaning,  and  which 
represent  only  moving  specks  of  the  most  obscure  character. 

This  circumstance  is  to  bo  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
striking  experiments  have  been  performed  by  persons  almost  entirely 
unacquaint^  with  micro-zoology,  or  who  hold  exploded  views  on 
many  matters  connected  with  that  bi'onch  of  science. 

In  entering  upon  a brief  description  of  my  personal  experiences  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  I fear  that  my  labours  will  not  have 
been  lightened  by  the  last  criticism  ; but  however  small  may  bo  the 
value  of  the  evidence  which  will  be  adduced  in  aid  of  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  my  readers  may  rest  assured  that  there  has  been  no 
want  of  care  in  the  identification  of  the  forms  described.  Again 'and 
again  evidence  has  been  rejected  by  me  as  insufScient,  because  tlie 
living  forms  under  examination  would  hot  admit  of  accurate  descrip- 
tion, and  the  few  isolated  data  which  follow  have  boon  selected  from 
a mass  of  notes  and  sketches,  many  of  which  might  have  boon  added, 
were  it  not  for  the  imperfection  of  their  detoilB. 

It  is  eight  or  nine  years  since  my  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  trom  that  time  to  the  present  I 
have,  year  by  year,  conducted  experiments  with  a view  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine  of  “ spontaneous  generation.” 

The  conflicting  evidence  which  was  from  time  to  time  published 
by  trustworthy  and  eminent  investigators,  and  the  great  difScultios 
that  had  to  bo  encountered  in  the  sha])o  of  adverse  weather,  the 
frequent  necessity  to  leave  my  work  unfinished,  &c.,  prevented  mo 
until  recently  from  stating  what  had  been  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions ; and  it  has  only  b^n  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  they  havo 
been  of  a sufiScicntly  positive  character  to  justify  my  coming  to  a 
definite  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  hctcrogenosis,  in  the  present 
signification  of  the  term. 

defect  had  been,  according  to  his  views,  that  the  disputants  had  not  observoi 
witli  suffleient  accuracy ; and  lie  proceeded  to  state,  ns  the  result  of  his  careful 
investigations,  that  the  polijgastrioa  havo  man^  bona-fide  stomachs;  that  the 
number  and  diameter  of  these  stomachs  is  fixed  m each  fully^dovcloped  species ; 
that  they  never  coalesce,  for  it  is  easily  perceptible  that  they  have  distinct  mem- 
bmncB  (“des  pirois  distinctes”),  and  that  the  pretended  rotation  of  these  stomachs 
is  an  optical  illusion ! (Se^uice  do  I'Acad^mic,  13  novembro,  1848 ; ‘ Comptes 
Bendus,’  xxvii.  p.  516.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  nearly  all  these  observations  have  since 

E roved  incorrect ; and  as  the  learned  Frcncli  anatomist  has  never  acknowledged 
is  mistakes,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  therefore  inevitable,  rtx.  that  he  either  stilt 
unconsciously  holds  antiquated  and  inaccurate  views,  or  that  when  once  ho  has 
made  his  declaration  on  a biological  suhjict,  there  is  no  great  probability  of  bis 
afterwards  Ixslowing  upon  it  an  unprejudiced  consideration. 

As  to  the  recent  “ ixnmmssion  " appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
decide  between  Pouchet  ami  Pasteur,  and  which  ended  in  the  premature  (and  it 
appears  to  me  justifiable)  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Pouchet,  the  whole  atliiir  had  too  little 
of  the  air  of  seriousness  about  it  to  warrant  its  being  considered  in  this  place. 
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My  first  definite  eyidence  was  obtained  about  three  years  since,  when 
a series  of  investigations  were  undertaken  by  me  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Balbioni,  of  Paris,  to  whom  I have  already  had  occasion  to  refer 
as  the  author  of  a valuable  little  work  on  the  sexual  phenomena  of  the 
infusoria  ; and  it  now  afibrds  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  not  only 
did  he  at  that  time  render  me  very  useful  assistance,  but  ho  gave  mo 
one  or  two  hints  which  led  indirectly  to  my  subsequent  experiments. 
In  July,  1862, 1 forwarded  to  Dr.  Balbiani  boluses  of  various  organic 
Bubstancos  of  which  1 retained  the  counterparts,  consisting  of  the 
green  juice  of  cabbage  (chlorophyll),  and  the  juice  of  fresh  and  baked 
meat,  variously  prepared  with  gum-arabic,  &c. ; and  although  my 
zoological  readers  will  find  that  it  would  be  quite  immaterial,  in  the 
form  in  which  my  experiments  were  conducted,  whether  or  not  the 
atmosphere  was  excluded  from  these  substances,  stiU  I may  mention, 
in  passing,  that  such  precautions  were  taken  as  to  render  it  very  im- 
probable that  the  air  should  reach  them  until  they  were  exposed 
dissolved  in  distilled  water. 

These  infusions  were  examined  by  my  colleague  and  myself,  the 
results  noted,  and  the  contained  forms  delineated  ; but  Dr.  Balbiani’s 
investigations  were,  in  the  first  instance,  more  successful  than  mine, 
as  he  was  favoured  with  a more  elevated  temperature. 

Since  then  I have  from  time  to  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  the  purest  distilled  water  that  1 could  obtain,  with  a view 
to  compare  the  living  forms,  if  any  should  bo  present,  with  those 
describe  and  delineated  by  my  coadjutor,  and  with  any  that  I might 
observe  in  infusions  that  have  Wn  simultaneously  exposed. 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result : — 

Amongst  the  illnstrationB  first  received  from  Dr. 

Balbiani  was  the  accompanying,  which  represents 
what  he  called  “ CercomonM  /nsi/ormie,”  found  by 
him  in  great  numbers  in  l^th  the  animal  and 
vegetable  infusions. 

Fig.  l.-^«rcomonns  fotifomiU. 

(From  l>r.  l^lbUuii'iorigliuU  drawing.) 

He  designated  those  little  forms  after  Dnjardin,  who 
thus  figures  one  in  his  work  on  the  Infusoria.* 

Dr.  Balbiani  might  with  equal  propriety  have  called  his 
animalcule,  Cercomonae  acuminata,  also  figured  in  Dujardin’s 
work,  fi'om  which  it  differed  but  slighUy,  being,  I think, 
the  same  typo. 

Fio.  2.— C.  fnsiformit. — f>v^. 

IViine  Infusion  de  mousse,  gross!  6iH)  fo!s.'‘f 


• 'Hiatoire  dea  Zoophytee  iiifasoires.'  Paris,  1841. 

t Let  me  dmw  the  attentiun  of  my  rcmicrs  to  the  fact  that,  Bccording  to  the 
theory  of  “ spontaneous  generation,"  this  form  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
throe  totally  difieront  substances  in  which  tliey  were  found  by  Balbiani  and 
Dujurdin. 
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In  September  of  the  same  year,  I foond  this  same  form  in  somo 
distilled  water  into  which  I had  washed  a little  of  the  dost  from  my 
study  window,  and  was  induced  in  consequence  to  examine  successively 
dust  taken  from  the  high  road  near  my  house,  which  I sprinkled  upon 
distilled  water,  and  pure  boiled  distilled  mUer  only,  exposed  in  a clean 
white  saucer  to  the  atmosphere.  At  the  furthest,  within  a week,  I 
found  [along  with  others)  this  little  type,  its  presence  in  the  saucer  of 
pure  distm^  water  being  accompanied  by  a slight  deposit  of  dust. 

I followed  it  in  its  development 
fr^m  the  minutest  monad,  and  was 
satisfied  at  length,  fr-om  the  rhyth- 
mical movements  of  its  “ contractilo 
vesicle,"  that  it  was  entitled  to  bo 
called  a living  infusorium.  Sinco 
that  time  I have  repeatedly  met  with 
it  both  in  pine  distilled  water  and 
in  infusions ; and  as  recently  as  last 
June,  I found  it  in  sufficient  num- 
bers in  pure  distilled  water  to  cnablo 
me  to  include  it  in  the  illustration 
from  nature  which  accompanies  this 
paper  (p.  613). 


Flo.  3.— DiffennU  Rtagca  in  the  growth  of 
Ctrwmoruu  /uti/ormiA,  or  ocunitnata.  found 
by  th«  author  in  pore  distUlod  water.  (C.  con* 
tractile  veaiclea.) 


Another  form,  Amaiba  Oleichenii,  belonging 
(as  the  protozoa  ore  now  classed)  to  a still 
lower  group,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Balbiani  in 
the  samo  infrisions  with  the  above-named  type, 
and  the  accompanying  is  also  engraved  from  his 
original  drawing  of  it. 

4.—'*  Awutba  (^Gkidienii  f)*’-»(n.  nucleoa.)  From  Dr.  Bal* 
biani'a  inftiaiona. 


I presume  that  my  coadjutor  gave  it  this 
designation,  becauso  the  form  having  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  it  is  thus  figui^  by 
Dujardin. 

Fig.  6. — DitJanlin’t  Anneba  GleicbeolL 


If  it  were  fair  to  criticize  the  scientific  appellations  bestowed  upon 
these  minute  particles  of  organized  protoplasm,  I should  say  Dr. 
Balbiani  would  have  done  better  to  give  a new  specific  titlo  to  this 
Amceba,  for  it  is  widely  dissimilar  from  Dujardin’s  ; but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  I have  frequently  mot  with  similar  types  in  infusions,  and  last 
June*  the  same  (which  I venture  to  call  3^biaui’s)  appeared  in  such 

* It  is  right  to  state  that  tlic  cause  of  my  success  during  that  mouth  was  tlie 
iiigh  temperature,  accompanied  by  a favourable  wind  for  the  conveyance  of  dust 
iuto  my  vessels  of  distilled  water. 
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numbers  in  pnro  distilled  water,  that  I had  ample  opportunities  to 
verify  and  sketch  it  under  the  microscope. 


XS*0i’'  XSOedT* 

Fio.  6.~Jnurl)a  BaZMonu,  foimd  by  me  in  pure  ditUUed  weter. 


My  figures  are  more  highly  magnified  than  Dr.  Balbiani’s ; but  an 
inspection  of  the  Plato,  and  a comparison  with  my  colleague’s  figures, 
will  exhibit  the  identity. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Balbiani  found  in  his  infusions,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  a little  ciliated  typo,  Cyclidium  glaucoma,  and  wrote  to  mo 
some  time  afterwards  that  he  had  found  the  same  form  in  moistened 
dust  wiped  from  his  window.  Ho  sent  mo  a drawing,  which  it  is, 
however,  unnecessary  to  append.  Here,  then,  wo  have  characteristic 
types  representing  three  distinct  groups  of  Protozoa  which  have  been 
ob.scrved  at  the  same  time  in  infusions  of  various  kinds,  and  then  the 
identical  types  subsequently  traced  to  the  atmosphere  itself,  or  to  tho 
dust  wliich  it  holds  in  suspension. 

But  tho  objection,  refined  as  it  may  be,  might  not  improbably  bo 
raised  by  the  advocates  of  hoterogenesis  against  these  experiments, 
that  perhaps  tho  infusoria  which  I have  thus  traced  in  pure  distilled 
water  are  spontaneously  produced  from  tho  particles  of  organic  sub- 
stances which  find  their  way  along  with  dust  into  tho  vessel  containing 
tho  water. 

It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  meet  this  difficu]^y  beforehand,  and  I 
can  best  do  so  by  repeating  hero  on  account  of  one  of  my  experiments, 
described  last  year  before  tho  members  of  tho  British  Association.* 
I had  exposed  (July,  1863,)  some  pure  distilled  water  in  a glass  vessel, 
placed  in  a box  covered  with  a gloss  lid,  which  was  left  partially  open, 
and  after  a few  days  could  trace  scarcely  any  apj)earance  of  life  in  the 
water,  inasmuch  as  tho  glass  cover  had  intercepted  the  dust  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  have  become  to  some  extent  opaque  through  tho  deposit. 
I therefore  removed  tho  dust  from  tho  glass  lid  into  the  contained 
vessel,  by  washing  it  with  a little  distilled  water,  and  then  left  it  fully 
exposed  to  tho  atmosphere. 

The  very  next  day  I re-examined  the  vessel  of  distilled  water. 
When  exposed  on  tho  previous  day,  tho  dust  had  clouded  it  a little, 
but  now  it  hod  settled  at  tho  bottom  as  a fine  film  or  deposit.  On 
pouring  oif  tho  water  carefully,  and  examining  this  deposit  as  it  lay 
in  tho  vessel  with  a low  power  (about  Ih  diameters),  it  appeared  to 
consist  of  a number  of  minute  siliceous  fragments,  interspersed  with 

• Sub-Section  D.  “ Life  in  the  Atmosphere.” 
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organic  particles,  both  of  which  seemed  to  float  in  a gelatinoos  film 
somewhat  resembling  balsam.  Several  small  cysts,  coloured  green, 
wore  also  visible.  On  adjusting  a higher  power  (200  diameters*),  and 
covering  a portion  of  the  thin  glass,  this  gelatinous  film  proved  to 
consist  entirely  of  transparent  colourless  “ monads,”  possessing  no 
locomotion,  but  exhibiting  a slight  tremulous  movement. 

I carefully  poured  back  the  water  into  the  vessel,  and  left  it  until 
the  day  following,  when,  on  examining  the  water,  I found  it  to  swarm 
with  “ monails.”  Even  those  under  the  covering  glass,  which  I had 
left  undisturbed  the  day  previous,  were  locomotive  and  very  active. 
In  their  forms  and  movements  they  resembled  various  kinds  of 
infusoria,  some  moving  forward  with  a rapid  rotatory  motion ; 
others  swinging  to  and  fro,  progressing  more  slowly;  and  others 
again  reminding  the  observer,  by  their  movements,  of  the  loricated 
infusoria.  Some  wore  globular ; others,  ovate  ; and  others  again,  flat- 
tened discs.  Many  were  undergoing  longitudinal  subdivision,  and 
the  largest  wore  about  l-700th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Transparent 
vegetable  fibres  were  also  present,  and  these  were  covered  with  sessile 
“ monads  some  cysts  appeared  to  have  discharged  their  contents, 
and  were  floating  empty  in  the  water.  At  this  period,  my  investiga- 
tions and  experiments,  which  had  been  long  protracted,  were  brought 
to  a close. 

Was  it  possible,  I would  ask,  that  these  swarms  ef  living  organ- 
isms (to  whatever  groups  they  may  have  appertained)  could  have 
been  spontaneously  produced  in  a single  day  from  the  particles  of 
organic  -matter  which,  along  with  the  mineral  molecules,  wore 
imbedded,  as  it  were,  in  their  aggregated  mass  ? Or  is  it  not  more 
likely  that  the  deposit  of  dust  contained,  besides  vegetable  and  mino- 
riJ  particles,  a vast  number  of  zoospores,  requiring  but  warmth  and 
moisture  to  call  them  into  active  life?  Winch  is  the  most  rational 
and  scientific  method  of  accounting  for  their  n|q>earaucc,  whether 
our  judgment  be  based  upon  theory  or  experiment  ? 

Let  me  now  add  a few  of  the  general  results  of  my  prolonged 
investigations  to  the  special  cases  alreiuly  named. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  with  distilled  water,  I have 
carefully  and  rejmatcdly  cxamine<l, — 1st,  dust  taken  from  window- 
panes,  and  from  other  common-place  localities  at  homo ; in  this  I 
have  found  the  following  forms,  of  which  1 have  retained  more  or 
less  acciuato  sketches  mode  at  the  time  of  observation  : — 

“ Cercomonas  fusiformis various  Anushce  (some  of  them  imdo- 
scribed,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain),  one  or  two  VorticelUe,  Unchelis, 
Kerona  (?),  cysts,  from  which  swarms  of  minute  zoospores  issued  on 
their  being  broken  by  pressure,  and  in  one  case  I found,  in  pure 
water  containing  nothing  but  the  usual  slight  deposit  occasioned  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  what  appeared  to  be  the  larval  form  of  one  of 
the  Entnmostraca,  of  which  I have  no  doubt  an  ovum  had  found  its 
way  into  my  distilled  water. 

• I give  the  measun-ments  in  dinmetera  in  uU  rasea,  chiefly  because  my  instru- 
ment is  by  Schieek,  nl'  lierlin.  und  the  Knglish  muusurumeuts  by  Iths,  Iths,  &v., 
are  uukuuwu  tu  the  foreign  makers. 
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I have  also  soon  plant-cells  in  great  number  and  varioty,  and  on 
ono  occasion  the  contents  of  my  vessel  were,  after  a few  days,  tinged 
green  with  Protococcus  plucialis,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  taken 
from  a rain-water  cistern. 

“ Vibrio,"  “ Monas,"  and  the  other  types  of  the  partisans  of 
heterogenesis,  were  of  daily  occurrence. 

In  all  these  cases,  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  atmo- 
sphere was  the  medium  through  which  the  germs  or  spores  were 
conveyed  into  the  distilled  water,  and  it  was  often  a matter  of  surprise 
to  mo  that  such  a number  and  variety  of  forms  should  have  become 
oven  partially  developed,  where  so  little  nourishment  was  afforded 
for  their  increase.  Let  mo  also  add  that,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
stated  by  the  advocates  of  heterogenesis,  I have  always  found  that 
the  more  freely  the  water  was  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  warmer 
the  temperature,  the  more  abundant  and  diversified  were  the  living 
types,  and  the  more  rapid  was  their  development.* 

2nd.  I have  examined  dust  shaken  &om  samples  of  various  kinds 
of  cotton  rags  which  had  been  imported  from  the  following  localities 
Egypt,  Japan,  Tunis,  Trieste,  Melbourne,  and  Peru,  and  in  all  these 
different  lands  I have  found  woU-marked  t3rpes  of  protozoa.^  To  a 
great  degree  these  types  differed  from  those  which  I had  observed  in 
dust  at  homo,  being  more  active,  and  highly  organized. 

In  ono  case  I succeeded  to  some  extent 
in  tracing  the  growth  of  several  of  those 
obscure  little  forms  known  as  “ vibrio  ” to 
the  annnlated,  ciliated  typo  hero  delineated, 
and  saw  them  cast  off  ring  after  ring,  which 
then  assumed  an  independent  existence, 
and  commenced  to  subdivide  and  extend 
in  length. 

Flo.  7.— Various  stagM  of  a Vibrion  found  in  the  dust  fh>m 
blue  KgypUan  raf^  a.  An  animalcule  l-150th  of  an  loch 
In  length,  b.  The  animalcule  casting  off  several  ciliated 
rings. 


As,  however,  it  may  bo  objected,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
living  types  from  such  sources  as  these  afford  no  direct  pnx)f  of  their 
presence  in  the  atmosphere  (although  it  is  well  known  that  the  dusty 
rags  imported  into  this  country  are  for  tho  most  port  picked  up  in  the 
streets  abroad),  I am  content  to  let  this  evidence  go  for  what  it  is 
worth  in  tho  eyes  of  my  readers,  and  mention  tho  matter  chiefly  as  a 
hint  to  microscopists  where  to  seek  now  types  of  protozoa  ; but  if 
there  be  any  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  tho  presence  in  the  atmosphere 
of  tho  germs  or  zoospores  of  many  of  those  common  infusorial  types 
which  are  supposed  by  tho  partisans  of  “ spontaneous  generation  ” to  bo 
abnormally  produced  from  the  infusions  in  which  they  are  often  mot 


• I liave  been  the  most  successful  with  a shallow  white  saucer. 

+ The  dust  was  in  all  cases  can  fully  sifted  through  muslin  on  to  tho  surface 
of  distilled  water,  and  fell  to  tho  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a flue  deposit. 

t As  described  in  sliort  memoirs  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
18C3 ; and  Sub^'Ctiou  D,  British  Association,  18C3. 
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with,  I would  recommend  them  to  verify  or  controvert  my  statements 
by  tlio  following  simple  exjKsriment : — 

Let  them  procure  some  distilled  water  from  a source  which  is 
certain  to  bo  pure  ; and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  let  it  bo 
boiled,  or  (as  Dr.  Kolleston,  of  Oxford,  has  suggested*)  passed 
slowly  through  a rod-hot  platinum  tube. 

This  water  should  bo  exposed  in  an  open  situation,  in  a good-sized 
saucer  or  soup-plate,  and  fresh  distilled  water  added  day  by  day,  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  evaporates. 

The  exposure  should  take  place  in  warm  weather,  if  possible  with 
a light  breeze,  and  not  too  soon  after  the  air  has  been  purified  of  its 
floating  contents  by  a shower  of  rain. 

In  a few  days,  if  ordinary  success  attend  the  experiment,  an 
inconsiderable  sediment  of  dust  wdll  have  settled  at  the  bottom  of 
the  saucer,  and  drops  of  the  water,  along  with  a little  of  this 
sediment,  should  bo  submitted  to  careful  microscopic  investigation. 
If  I am  not  greatly  mistaken,  judging  from  my  own  experiments,  the 
must  conspicuous  tyjws  will  be  found  to  be  those  little  fragments 
(more  or  less  definitely  shajicd)  of  organized  protoplasm  kno^vn  os 
amoeba},  and  the  observer  will  probably  notice  many  interesting 
phenomena  in  connection  with  their  growth,  jKiimanent  changes  in 
form,  modo  of  subdivision,  &c.,  to  which  my  limited  space  has 
allowed  no  reference.  When  the  field  is  carefully  viewed  with  a high 
power,  there  will  also  probably  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  tho 
little  fusiform  monads  (so  frequently  referred  to  in  this  paper),  for  in 
most  of  my  investigations  these  have  first  apjwared. 

With  favourable  weather  and  jx3rscvcrance,  other  and  probably 
higher  forms  will  in  time  become  apparent ; and  I tnist  that  if  no 
other  good  result  from  tho  publication  of  these  imjjcrfcct  observations, 
they  may  lead  more  carefid  investigators  to  favour  the  microscopical 
world  with  valuable  contributions  to  atmospheric  micrography  ” — 
contributions  of  a different  kind  to  tho  negative  ones  formerly 
published  under  that  title  by  Dr.  Pouchet,  the  zealous  champion  of 
hetcrogonesis. 

For  tho  benefit  of  those,  however,  whose  time  or  occupations  prevent 
them  from  investigating  for  themselves,  and  who  are  willing  to 
accredit  mo  with  occimicy  of  observation,  I have  appended  a plate, 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  tho  appearance  of  the  microscopical 
contents  of  distilled  water,  after  a few  days’  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
in  fine  weather ; but  I must  state,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  that 
although  all  tho  forms  and  others  besides  may  be  contained  in  tho 
somo  drop  of  water,  they  will  probably  not  appear  at  ono  and  tho 
same  time  in  tho  field  of  tho  microscope. 

The  objects  represented  in  Fig.  1 (commencing  at  the  top)  are, 
a fragment  of  organic  matter  upon  which  a swarm  of  minute 
zoospores  and  ono  or  two  young  ciliated  infiisoria  appear  to  bo 
regaling  themselves  ; then,  between  the  bright  crimson  hair  (animal 
or  vegetable)  and  a green  plant  fibre,  probably  ono  of  tho  confervoid 

* Sub-Section  D,  Dritisfi  Association,  1863. 
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algm,  arc  seen  four  Bmoebro,  and  two  of  the  fusiform  ciliated 
“monads”  (Cercomonas  fusiformis)\  a group  of  free  floating  cells, 
some  of  which  ore  subdividing,  may  be  observed  below ; zoospores,  or 
the  young  of  ciliated  infusoria,  and  “ vibrioues,”  make  up  the  living 
contents,  whilst  a couple  of  fragments  of  hard,  transparent  mineral, 
prolsibly  silox,  held  together  by  some  softer  mineral  substance, 
complete  the  little  group  of  objects,  all  of  which  are  magnified  270 
diameters. 

In  Fig.  2 we  have  one  of  the  larger  plant-cells,  a little  sharp 
fragment  of  silei,  amroba)  of  various  types  (one  very  active  kind 
undergoing  sulslivision),  the  fusifomi  “ monad,”  and  two  yoimg 
ciliahsl  infusoria,  all  represented  as  they  appear  under  a lens 
magnifying  900  diameters. 

But  it  may  bo  said  by  the  partisans  of  “ spontaneous  generation,” 
that  the  prosonco  of  germs  in  the  atmosphere  is  no  absolute  disproof 
of  their  theory,  and  they  may  still  maintain  that  it  is  possible  for 
inorganic  elements  or  organic  compounds  so  to  combine  “ spontane- 
ously,” as  to  form  infinitely  minute  germs  or  cells,  which  are 
invisible  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 

For  the  possibility  of  such  a combination,  by  artificial  means, 
they  might  appeal  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  at  least  one  high 
biological  authority.  Professor  Huxley,  who  says  (as  it  was  already 
stated  in  the  Iutro<luction  to  this  Journal),  that  ho  believes  it  possible, 
1)cforo  half  a century  has  elapsed,  that  man  may  be  able  to  take 
inorganic  substances,  such  os  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  water,  and 
salines,  “ and  bo  able  to  build  them  up  into  protein  matter,”  and  that 
that  protein  matter  should  “ begin  to  live  in  an  organic  form  and, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  at  the  commencement  of  this  pajwr,  it  appears 
to  mo  also  that  they  have  the  indirect  countenance  of  all  thorough 
believers  in  progressive  development  through  secondary  causes. 

Nor  would  I for  a moment  venture  to  deny  the  pogsibilily  of  such 
a phenomenon ; for,  however  contrary  it  may  bo  to  analogy  and 
experience,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  the  some  natural 
laws  oi>crato  in  the  creation  of  these  still  invisible  forms  as  in  that  of 
the  visible  organized  types. 

As  Dr.  Child  has  said,  some  of  these  forms  are  no  more  entitled 
to  bo  considered  independent  organisms  than  white  blood-corpuscles, 
Ac. ; and  I think  ho  might  with  safety  have  added,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Beale’s  researches  on  blood-corpuscles,  that  some  of  them 
are  much  legs  deserving  of  tho  rank  of  living  organisms.  It  would 
bo  presumptuous,  then,  to  deny  that  such  lowly  fonns  may  not  bo 
created  to  day,  either  artificially  or  spontaneou-sly. 

But  that  is  not  tho  ground  hitherto  token  hy  tho  advocates  of 
“ spontaneous  generation.”  They  deny  tho  existence  of  tho  germs  of 
infusoria  in  tho  atmosiihero,  and  would  have  tho  scientific  world 
accept  their  theory  ns  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  tho  presence  of  all  tho 

• ‘ L*‘cturc8  to  Working  >tcn.’  Professor  Iluxlcy  is,  Iiowcvcr,  a disbeliever  in 
lu'U  rogciiesis.  nnd  considers  that  thruugli  Pasteur's  ex|icrimenls  the  doctrine  lias 
“ received  u liiial  coup  de  griice." 
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known  forms  of  protozoa  (if  they  do  not  go  still  further)  which  aro 
found  in  infusions.  And  upon  what  biological  evidence  do  they 
claim  a scientific  status  for  their  doctrine  ? 

Mainly  on  the  ground,  as  already  observed,  that  when  they  have 
Bought  to  exclude  the  air  from  infusions  (no  doubt  as  conscientiously 
as  possible),  there  have,  after  a certain  time,  appeared  in  them 
“ monads,”  “ bactoriums,”  and  “ vibrionos  these  objects  being, 
generally  speaking,  and  notadthstauding  their  high-sounding  appel- 
lation, minute  moving  specks,  or  linos,  oven  under  highest  micro- 
scopical powers,  and  concerning  which  the  least  scientific  reader 
knows  just  as  much  as  the  must  learned  investigator. 

In  this,  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  “ spontaneous  generation,” 
I am  certainly  no  believer ; and  I have  little  doubt  that  the  time  is 
not  fiir  distant  when  all  those  lowly  types,  now  known  as  protozoa, 
will  bo  traced  in  their  earliest  stages  to  the  atmosphere,  the  dust  of 
the  road,  of  our  parlour  windows,  and  indeed  in  every  place  into 
which  dust  and  air  penetrate. 

It  is  the  common-sense  explanation  of  their  presence;  for  what 
is  more  natural  than  that,  along  with  the  dust,  which  is  dried  mud, 
the  wind  should  also  waft  about  the  light  zoospores  of  those  minute 
forms  of  which  the  stagnant  pool  is  the  habitat  ? And  it  is  the  solution 
strictly  in  accordance  with  scientific  experience,  for,  without  reference 
to  the  great  homogenetic  law  traceable  through  the  whole  organic 
realm,  wo  have  the  indubitable  fact,  that  the  more  lowly  the  organisms, 
the  mure  widely  aro  their  reproductive  principles  diffused  in  the 
elements. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  CORAL  (CoraUium  rtibrum)? 

By  Professor  H.  Lacaze  Dutuiebs  (Ecolo  Normale  sup^ricure, 

Paris). 

CoBAL  has  been  in  request  from  the  earliest  times  for  the  purpose  of 
personal  adornment,  while  its  form  and  properties,  which  denote  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  plant  and  the  stone,  so  masking  its  real 
origin,  have  excited  the  ciuuosity  alike  of  the  fashionable  wearer  and 
of  the  devotee  of  science.  Its  true  nature  has,  however,  only  been 
recognized  within  the  last  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This 
has  been,  in  a great  measure,  due  to  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  any  accurate  conclusion  on  the  subject  without  close 
observation  of  the  animal  while  living,  and  to  the  great  difiSculty  of 
meeting  with  it  in  this  condition.  As  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the 
water  it  dies,  and  even  though  preserved  in  fresh  and  constantly 
renewed  water,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  it  still  too  often 
speedily  perishes.  To  obtain,  therefore,  the  opportunity  for  close 
examination,  one  course  only  is  open  to  the  inquirer ; ho  must  be 
present  at  the  capture  of  the  animal,  and  proceed  at  once  with  his 
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invostigationB  ; and  let  it  bo  obsorvod  that  this  mode  is  not  always 
either  easy  or  even  possible,  for  most  commonly  the  popieri,  or  boat 
masters,  are  but  little  disposod  to  receive  on  board  strangers,  whose 
only  object  they  deem  to  bo  that  of  mastering  their  secrets  and  profit- 
ing by  their  skill  in  finding  the  localities  most  favourable  for  obtaining 
an  abunilont  supply  of  coral.  They  cannot  understand  that  anyone 
would  expose  himself  to  the  discomforts  of  their  mode  of  life,  merely 
to  satisfy  a curiosity  which  they  are  not  able  to  comprehend,  by  poring 
over  a branch  of  living  coral  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  water. 

1 had  obtained,  at  Bonifacio,  in  Corsica,  a promise  of  all  that  would 
be  necessary  for  my  purpose ; the  most  gracious  assent  was  given 
to  my  expressed  desires,  but  when  night  came  tho  expedition  put  to 
sea,  and  1 saw  no  more  of  those  upon  whose  aid  1 had  too  confidently 
reckoned.  Tho  search  for  coral,  moreover,  is  not  managed  on  the 
same  plan  os  other  fisheries.  The  coral-seekers  have  to  look  for  bonks 
in  very  different,  and  often  &r  distant,  localities,  according  as  the 
wind  hapjxsns  to  bo  favourable  or  otherwise.  They  therefore  carry 
provisions  fur  some  considerable  time,  and  the  period  of  their  return 
to  the  port  &om  whence  they  sailed  is  indefinite  to  a degree.  I 
oncouuterod  one  day,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fropriano,  on  tho  shores  of 
Coisica,  a little  fleet  of  sixty  coral  boats ; a week  afterwards  not  one 
remained,  nor  did  I again  foil  in  with  them.  During  my  stay  at 
Calle  all  the  fishermen  sailed  in  the  month  of  Juno  for  the  island  of 
Galito  and  tho  waters  of  Bizerta ; they  did  not  return  until  the  com- 
mencement of  August. 

It  will  bo  no  subject  of  surprise,  then,  if  the  naturalist  hesitates 
before  ho  undertakes  a voyage  which  is  so  uncertain  in  the  time  it 
wUl  occupy,  and  constantly  attended  with  fatigue  and  discomfort.  Those 
difl&cultics,  to  which  indeed  many  others  might  bo  added,  serve  to 
explain  the  slow  advance  of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  inquiry,  for 
the  tusk  of  obtaining  living  coral,  now  suflScicntly  arduous,  must  have 
been  still  more  so  in  former  years.  It  shoidd  bo  obsorvod,  however, 
that  if  the  materials  can  only  be  obtained  with  comparative  case  by  tho 
dredge,  the  necessary  inquiries  may  be  made  with  far  greater  facility. 

Leaving  unnoticed  the  fables  and  prejudices  of  the  ancients,  and 
without  entering  upon  an  unsuitable  historical  resumS,  we  may 
remark  that  Iteaiuuur  and  Swammerdam  classed  coral  among  stones ; 
that  Marsigli,  having  seen  its  flowers,  regarded  it  as  a plant ; while 
ultimately  tho  discoveiyr  of  Peyssonnel  assigned  to  it,  in  1729,  its 
legitimate  position  in  tho  animal  kingdom.  Beaumur,  a singu- 
larly truthful  and  clear-sighted  observer,  thoroughly  recognized 
tho  groat  importance  of  direct  observations,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  orders  from  tho  Duke  of  Orleans  that  messengers  should 
start  on  foot  from  Marseilles,  to  bring  to  him  with  all  possible  care 
tho  coral  freshly  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Provence.  Unfortunately  tho 
precious  bm-den  had  far  too  feeble  a hold  of  life,  and  the  distance  over 
which  it  had  to  pass  was  much  too  great.  The  coral  arrived  in  Paris, 
it  is  true,  but  quite  dead,  and  its  examination  elicited  no  new  facts ; 
its  only  result,  indeed,  teing  to  confirm  lieaumur  in  his  erroneous 
impressions.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  most  important 
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discoveries  have  been  made  by  those  observers  who,  regardless  of 
trouble,  fatigue,  and  dangers,  have  trusted  themselves  at  sea,  and  have 
lived  the  mode  of  life  of  the  coral  fisher. 

No  one  would,  indeed,  dream  of  assigning  a higher  scientific  value 
to  the  researches  of  Marsigli  and  Poyssonnel  than  to  those  of  Swam- 
menlam  and  Ileanmur ; but  on  which  side  do  wo  find  truth  and 
accuracy?  The  first-named  naturalists  elicited  new  facts,  and  saw 
things  of  which  the  latter  remained  ignorant,  from  this  one  cause — 
that  they  studied  the  animal  still  living,  and  in  its  normal  conditions, 
and  did  not  draw  their  conclusions  from  the  dried-up  specimens  of 
natural-history  cabinets.  Have  wo  not  here  a striking  proof  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  studying  animal  forms,  not  alone  among 
the  accumulations  of  museums,  but  also  imdcr  those  conditions  of 
existence  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  meeting  with  them,  as  it  were, 
in  their  own  homos  ? In  this  line  of  inquiry  lies,  indeed,  the  future 
advancement  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  discovery  of  Poyssonnel  seemed  so  incredible  to  Beanmnr, 
that  ho  would  not  even  publish  tho  name  of  its  author.  Do  Jussieu 
was  not  more  open  to  conviction,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Tremblay's  memorable  investigations  in  regard  to  the  fresh- 
water hydra,  that  attention  was  directed  to  the  dicta  advanced  by 
Poyssonnel.  Then  Koaumur  wished  to  explain  away  his  opposition, 
but  it  would  seem  that  tho  ardent  naturalist  and  traveller,  confident  of 
tho  accuracy  of  his  researches,  ond  mortified  by  tho  opposition  of  tho 
French  sanans,  had  forwarded  his  memoirs  to  England,  where  they 
were  examined  and  published,  from  1756  to  1759,  in  the  ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions.’ 

Poyssonnel  had  merited  a widely  different  reception.  An  impetu- 
ous and  courageous  enthusiast,  a true  child  of  the  South,  ho  did  not 
shrink  before  danger  or  fatigue  during  his  stay  on  tho  coast  of  Africa, 
then  so  hostUo  to  an  explorer.  On  other  grounds,  too,  ho  had  well 
earned  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1720,  during  tho  terrible 
plague  which  desolated  Marseilles,  ho  shut  himself  up  with  his  father 
in  tho  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  to  attend  to  tho  plague- 
stricken,  abandoned  by  all  others. 

His  admiration  for  nature  induced  him  to  devote  a port  of  his 
fortune  to  tho  founding  of  a prize  to  recompense  studies  in  marine 
natural  history.  Tho  Academy  of  Marseilles  refusetl  it. 

It  is  jiainful  to  see  Poyssonnel,  full  of  success  in  his  first  endea- 
vours, withdraw  himself  from  tho  scientific  arena  when  tho  soraiw 
rejected  his  discovery,  which  undoubtwlly  was  one  of  tho  greatest  of 
modem  times.  Ho  no  doubt  resented  tho  erroneous  judgment  npon 
his  labours  with  the  promptitude  and  warmth  of  feeling  manifested  by 
every  man  who,  being  a follower  of  truth  and  loving  science  for  her- 
self, feels  that  ho  is  crushed  by  tho  lofty  position  of  those  who  judgo 
him  rather  than  by  tho  force  of  the  arguments  which  they  have 
marshalled  against  him. 

He  accepted  the  post  of  Royal  Physician  at  Guadalonpe,  and  it 
would  appear  that  in  so  doing  he  exiled  himself  at  tho  some  time 
from  his  country  and  from  science.  No  further  communication  is 
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extant  from  him  to  the  Academy.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  after 
ho  had  withdrawn  himeclf  from  French  scientific  circles,  ho  still  con- 
tinued to  direct  his  attention  to  auotlier  country,  since  ho  addressed 
his  work  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  ; then  resigning  himself  to 
that  loss  of  heart  which  injustice  invariably  induces,  he  ccas^  to  labour, 
and  never  again  returned  to  France.  The  date  of  his  death  oven  is 
not  accurately  known. 

Poyssonnol  was  xmfortunato.  His  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-citizens  during  the  fearful  epidemic  at  MarseiRes ; his  generous 
and  liberal  offer  for  the  endowment  of  a prize ; his  groat  di^overies 
in  the  highest  of  the  natural  sciences,  transferring  to  the  animal 
realms  a multitude  of  hitherto  so-called  plants ; these  should  have 
secured  for  him  in  his  own  country  such  a position  as  would  have  kept 
him  faithful  to  science.  France  would  not  then  have  been  com])cllcd 
to  regret  her  indifference  to  an  extended  and  prolific  subject  in  science, 
nor  to  mourn  over  her  neglect  of  a man  who  had  done  her  honour ; 
permitting  even  the  date  of  a valuable  discovery,  which  belonged  to 
her,  to  bo  inscribed  in  the  archives  of  Groat  Britain. 

There  being  no  doubt  regai-ding  the  animal  nature  of  coral,  wo  have 
now  to  inquire  into  its  reproduction  and  development. 

If  the  attempt  to  keep  coral  alive  should  prove  successful,  and 
observations  be  instituted  in  the  fine  season,  Biat  is,  from  May  to 
September,  at  the  time  when  reproduction  is  proceeding,  wo  shall  find 
that  little  white  ovoid  bodies  (Fig.  1,  c)  escape  from  the  centre  of  tho 
graceful  rosettes  with  which  tho  surface  of  the  animal  is  covered ; these 
in  the  first  instance  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  but  a short 
time  afterwords  acquire  an  elongated  form,  and  are  endowed  with  tho 
power  of  movement.  These  little  bodies  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
ova,  since  they  are  already  provided  with  organs  of  locomotion.  They 
must  bo  considered  os  embryos,  or  young  polypes. 

They  possess  considerable  activity,  swim  freely,  avoid  one  another 
in  their  onward  course,  and  ascend  or  descend  in  the  glosses  in  wiiich 
they  are  kept.  Shortly  after  their  first  appearance,  or  when  the  water 
in  which  they  are  placed  is  renewed,  their  activity  is  much  increased, 
and  they  grow  considerably  in  length.  They  arc  then  completely 
vermiform  (Fig.  1,  h,  d). 

These  leading  facta  have  not  been  observed  without  much  labour. 
During  tho  three  months  of  Jtmo,  July,  and  August,  in  spite  of  every 
core,  and  notwithstanding  my  choice  of  a very  convenient  locality, 
near  to  Gallo,  for  the  carrying  out  my  experiments,  tho  coiTil  submitted 
to  examination  died  in  a most  provoking  manner.  It  was  in  vain  tliat 
I searched  for  it  myself,  and  with  my  own  hands  collected  it  with  tho 
greatest  core  from  tho  nets ; some  hours  after  my  return  to  tho  shore 
it  was  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  mould.  Judging  by  analogy 
with  what  I had  seen  among  the  Gorgonidie  and  tho  true  polypes,  I 
took  the  precaution,  towards  tho  middle  of  August,  of  going  on  board 
one  of  the  coral  boats  for  several  days,  and  then  and  there  to  open  all 
tho  living  coral  which  might  be  brought  up.  I hoped  to  succeed  in  pro- 
curing a premature  development  of  tho  young  polypes,  and  so  to  prevent 
their  death  ; a mode  of  exj>oriment  which  had  answered  my  expectations 
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in  tho  case  of  the  Gorgonidfe,  Alcyonidn,  and  Asterids.  I soon  collected 
an  enormous  quantity  of  ova,  but  not  one  of  them  snrviTod.  I began 
to  despair,  attributing  these  protracted  failures  to  tho  heat,  when  at 
length,  in  the  mouth  of  September,  after  the  temperature  had  some- 
what Mien,  I obtained  an  abundance  of  lively  yoimg  ones,  and  was 
able  at  once  to  follow  their  development. 


Fig.  1. 


o.  Fonnfttlon  of  the  vermiform  Urvai  of  cor»l.  b.  Ijittv.  or  embryo#  of  natuml  titc.  c,  d.  Tlie 
MTOe,  magnified.  «.  Disc  resnlUnR  from  the  metamoipbo«ie  of  the  worms.  /.  Young  poly|>e.  with 
tenladcs  ^rcady  provided  with  proccsees. 


The  ova  of  coral,  as  wo  shall  soon  see,  are  at  first  spherical  and 
naked ; as  they  become  developed,  they  increase  in  length,  and  are 
famished  with  a well-marked  central  cavity,  communicating  with  the 
surrounding  fluid  by  an  opening  which  later  on  becomes  the  oral 
aperture. 

When  they  emerge  from  the  cavity  in  which  they  have  commenced 
their  transformation,  they  have  acquired  a covering  of  vibratile  cilia 
(Fig.  1,  c,  d),  and  they  then  completely  resemble  white  worms.  They 
swim  with  the  mouth  directed  b^kward,  while  their  larger  extremity, 
or  base,  looks  forward.  They  have  also  a tendency  to  aggregate  in 
clusters,  and  subsequently  incline  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  glasses. 
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or  to  objects  with  which  they  may  como  into  contact ; this  tendency  is 
favoured,  too,  by  their  mode  of  progression.  Thus,  even  their  activity 
is  a ])rincipal  cause  of  their  losing  the  freedom  of  movement,  from  its 
favouring  the  close  adhesion  of  the  posterior  port  of  the  body — that 
port  which  will  ere  long  be  the  analogue  of  the  base  of  the  Actinias  and 
other  adult  Zoanthida).  This  proneuess  to  apply  themselves  to  other 
objects  appears  specially  manifested  when  the  elongated  or  vermicular 
form  is  about  to'  disappear ; then  the  embryos  sink  down  upon  them- 
selves, and  losing  in  height  what  they  gain  in  breadth,  change  their 
form  into  that  of  small  lens-shaped  discs  (Fig.  1,  e),  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  more  slender  extremity,  bearing  the  mouth,  buries  itself, 
and  becomes  surrounded  by  a circlet  of  little  cushions.  Upon  these 
cushions,  and  consequently  oroimd  the  mouth,  eight  small  nipple-shaped 
projections  very  soon  show  themselves ; these  are  covered  by  delicate 
processes,  which  subsequently  become  by  elongation  the  arms  of  the 
poljrpe  (Fig  1,  /).  Whilst  carefully  examining  with  a lens  the  stones 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  nets  of  the  coral  hshers,  I 
found  little  red  objects,  a quarter  and  even  a half  of  a millimetre  in 
diameter,  which  a microscopic  investigation  showed  to  bo  the  young 
bases  of  coraL  Smaller  than  those  which  had  been  formed  and  fixed 
in  my  aquaria,  they  only  as  yet  enclosed  one  single  animalcule.  By 
further  search  I was  able  to  follow  out  all  the  stages  intermediate 
between  the  most  simple  individuals  and  the  most  complex  branches. 
Afterwards  retracing  my  stops,  I could  pursue  my  inquiries  up  to  the 
point  of  the  most  complete  development. 

Soon  after  the  young  polype  has  fixed  itself,  and  when  its  ten- 
tacles have  become  well  developed,  its  white  colour  disappears,  giving 
place  to  the  characteristic  red  of  coral.  (Fig.  1,/,  represents  a young 
polype  of  half  a millimetre  in  diameter.)  It  is  difficult  to  depict  the 
delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  animal  at  this  stage  of  its  growth.  The 
base  or  body  is  of  a beautiful  rose-colour,  while  a white  coronet  formed 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  tentacles  occupies  the  upper  part.  It  some- 
times presents  the  illusion  of  a charming  white  flower,  with  its  graccfid 
petals  surmounting  an  um. 

When  the  first  animal,  the  development  of  which  wo  have  just 
traced,  is  complete,  a now  phase  of  growth  is  entered  upon.  There 
appear,  one  by  one  upon  its  sides,  small  nipple-shaped  projections, 
true  buds  or  gemmie  (Fig.  2,  5,  d),  having  their  origin  in  the  very 
tissues  of  the  animal,  and  provided  with  a single  orifice  covered  with 
tentacles ; these  at  length  become  transformed  into  so  many  new 
polypes,  fac-similcs  of  the  original  animal. 

These  outgrowths  do  not  separate  themselves  from  the  original 
stock ; and  since  they  in  their  turn  become  centres  from  which  bud- 
ding takes  place,  wo  may  well  understand  how  rapidly  the  whole 
number  will  increase. 

This  peculiar  faculty  of  increasing  by  budding  is  sharod  by  the 
corallines  with  vegetables ; and  to  it  must  bo  referred  the  formation 
of  branches  and  twigs,  and  the  increa.se  in  length  of  the  parent  stems. 
But  a distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  multiplication  of  the 
number  of  bases  or  branches  of  coral  and  the  increase  in  number  of 
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the  polypes.  The  one  is  due  to  the  doTelopmcnt  of  ova,  the  other  is 
accomplished  by  the  repeated  appearauce  of  buds. 

Before  proceediug  further,  it  will  bo  uccessary  to  give  some  gcueral 
idea  of  the  plan  of  organization.  Two  very  different  ports  may  bo 


Fio.  2. 


A young  polype,  a.  commencing  to  throw  out  bmls,  h;  a colony,  c.  which  has  two  pulyp^  and  a 
bod,  d,  Atp  the  liBSuei  are  laid  open,  ao  as  to  exhibit  the  first  traces  of  the  poiypUloni  iu  iirm-oMt  of 
fomution.  « Uoiie  of  the  spicules,  magnified  900  Umea,  which  exist  in  the  crust  of  coral,  and  which 
by  aggtotneraUon  produce  Uic  pol^’pidum. 


recognized  in  living  coral  by  the  most  superficial  observation.  The 
one — situated  oitemally  and,  when  recent,  perfectly  soft ; when  dric<l  up, 
friable  and  easily  powdered  — constitutes  the  poly p-beariug  or  animal 
layer  (Fig.  3,  a).  The  incorrect  though  convonient  term  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  this  part  of  the  animal  is  “ bark.”  Tho  other, 
centrally  placed,  solid  and  resistant,  forms  tho  axis,  polyp-stem,  or 
trunk  (Fig.  3,  p).  This  part  only  is  available  for  purposes  of  ornament. 

Tho  surface  of  tho  cortical  portion,  when  it  is  well  preserved,  and 
especially  when  quite  recent,  appears  to  be  covered  with  minute  bosses 
or  little  elevations.  Those  bosses  are  pierced  at  their  a}>ex  by  a fine 
perforation  with  radiating  folds,  and  aro  hollowed  in  their  interior  to 
form  a cavity,  from  whence  tho  polypes,  or  “ nettles,”  os  Peyssounel 
called  them,  appear  to  omorgo. 

Nothing  can  compare  with  tho  grocefiil  arrangement  of  theso  little 
animated-  flowers ; the  eight  fringed  onus  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided are  in  continual  movement;  extend  themselves  in  every  du-cctiou, 
and  then  again  coil  themselves  up  to  convey  to  the  central  mouth  tho 
prey  they  have  seized.  They  are  milk-white  in  colour,  and  stand  out 
in  admirable  contrast  with  the  lively  red  of  the  base.  Michelet,  there- 
fore, is  in  error  when,  in  his  book  on  the  Sea,  ho  colls  them  flowers  of 
blood-red  tinge. 

The  tissue  of  the  cortical  portion  is  cellular,  soft,  and  delicate. 
It  is  furrowed  throughout  by  vessels,  either  irregular  in  pattern 
(Fig.  3,  c),  or  lying  side  by  side  and  parallel  (Fig.  3,  d),  and  which  put 
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tlic  polypes  in  direct  communication  \vitli  one  anotbor.  It  encloses 
also  iuuuiucrablc  little  calcareous  corpuscles  (Fig.  2,  c),  red  in  colour 
and  microscopic  in  size ; these  characteristic  objects  enabling  the  ob- 
server to  recognize  coral  even  in  its  earliest  sbigos.  As  to  the  iHjIyjHis, 

Fm. 


Pari  of  a braru :h  of  roral.  maCTlfWl  and  prepanpil  so  aa  to  slmw  ihf  p,  cLannolldi 

Ibrounhouf ; to  emb  t^uiunel  a v« K«to|,  d,  <om*8poinU ; a,  “ fUrk/’  by  hcnall  vc  bm.-Is', 

piiitlnn  th<-  ]>*>lyp*.'a  in  commuuicAlioii  wilh  ouc  anoUK-r;  and  a pul\  p--,  U,  drawn  with  ova  siLspcntltHl 
ill  IIm;  folds  of  Uk‘  KvQcral  caviiy. 


the  walls  of  their  bodies  aro  represented  by  the  bark  itself,  and  their 
organs  exist  in  the  form  of  slender  lamellic  (Fig.  .S,  h),  the  edges  of 
which,  somewhat  cushion-shaped  and  contorted,  have  a slight  rcsem- 
bliuice  to  the  convolutions  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

We  have  now  once  more  to  revert  to  the  question  of  development, 
and  to  iiuiuire  how  the  axis  or  polyp-stem  is  formed  ; the  only  part,  as 
before  said,  which  is  available  for  personal  decoration.  The  calcareous 
corpasclcs  of  the  cortex  are  formed  soon  after  the  young  coral  has 
become  fixe<l  or  sessile,  and  on  thoir  presence  depends  the  characteristic 
red  colour.  In  the  first  instance  they  arc  equally  disseminated  through- 
out tlic  tissues,  but  subsequently  they  multiply  and  accmnulatc  as 
nuclei ; then  n red  cement  is  deposited  around  them  ; and  these  distinct 
centres,  later  on,  not  only  unite  with  one  another,  but  become  closely 
cemented  to  the  submarine  bodies  upon  which  tlio  young  iK>Iypo  has 
Isicomo  Gxed.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  axis  or  polyp-stem.  It  is  the 
same  with  young  polypes  as  with  adult  branches ; the  latter  main- 
taining at  their  terminal  points  a pcrjKituid  juvcuesccnce,  owing  to 
their  continued  growth.  And  wo  find  imder  their  cortical  covering 
a partially-formed  axis  bristling  throughout  with  microscopic  asperities 
rej)rcscnting  the  coqm.scles ; those  ai-e  still  recognizable,  inqicrfectly 
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fixed  ‘in  the  cement.  At  the  hose  of  the  adult  branches  the  cement 
is  constantly  deposited  in  much  greater  quantity  tlian  towards  tho 
extremities,  and  to  this  fact  tho  increase  in  bulk  is  in  great  part  due. 
It  would  appear,  too,  that  tho  imbe<ldod  corpuscles  are  less  numerous 
at  tho  lower  part  than  at  tho  apex,  or  in  tho  more  recently-formed 
tissues. 

In  tho  interests  of  general  zoology,  or  tho  philosophy  of  the  science, 
tho  determination  of  tho  origin  of  tho  axis  is  of  materud  value,  and  to 
this  point  especial  attention  should  bo  directed.  In  some  families  of 
tho  coralline  group  the  polyp-stem  is  flexible,  transparent,  and  recalls 
in  some  measure  tho  homy  or  opidomiic  structiwos  among  the  higher 
animals.  Such  are  tho  Gorgonida;,  wliose  zoological  affinities  bring 
them  into  close  rehition  with  coral ; and  hence,  indeed,  some  authors 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  tho  axis  of  the  latter,  in  spite  of  its 
sobdity,  was  constructed  by  tho  indmation  of  tho  epidermis  just  as  wo 
find  the  polyp-stem  to  bo  formed  in  the  Gorgonidne.  It  is,  however, 
difficult,  after  tho  preceding  investigations,  to  adopt  this  explanatiou, 
since  in  tho  interior  of  tho  coral  axis  wo  find  elements  similar  to 
those  which  are  disseminated  through  tho  dcc|)er  parts  of  tho  body  of 
tho  polypes.  In  this  matter  a direct  application  of  embryogenic  re- 
searches has  been  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  classification. 

In  conchision,  a few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  phenomena 
which  prcce<lo  the  birth  of  tho  embryos,  and  which  have  not  as  yet 
received  notice.  Fertilization  is  accomplished  under  varying  condi- 
tions, these  having  reference  to  tho  arrangement  of  tho  generative 
glands,  and  to  the  distribution  of  the  individuals  of  different  sexes 
upon  tho  branches.  Tho  polypes,  sometimes  male,  at  others  female, 
and  lastly,  again,  hcmiajffirodite,  may  bo  found  in  close  proximity  with 
each  other  on  a single  branch,  or  separate  and  attached  to  dififorent 
branches,  where  they  are  clustered  together  (and  this  is  the  most 
freMjuent  condition),  tho  munlxjr  of  one  of  tho  sexes  is  in  excess  of 
the  other,  very  rarely  a braneh  is  unisexual,  and  I have  never  met  with 
one  exclusively  composed  of  hermaphnalitc  forais.  Those  latter,  indeed, 
ore  relatively  less  nmnerous,  and  arc  most  commonly  scattered  irregu- 
larly among  others,  or  completely  isolated  in  their  very  midst.  Tho 
distribution  of  the  scjxos  is  not,  therefore,  subject  to  any  special  rule. 
Fertilization,  it  would  seem,  then,  is  sometimes  direct,  and  carried  on 
in  a single  polype  ; at  other  times  indirect,  and  effected  between  two 
individuals  on  tho  same,  or  on  distinct  branches,  always,  however, 
taking  place  in  tho  general  cavity  of  the  body,  since  it  is  in  this  place 
that  the  ovum  remains  and  is  developed.  Further,  too,  it  would  set'm 
that  tho  fecmiilating  fluid  must  be  carried  to  the  female  polypes  by 
currents  of  water,  us  is  tho  case  with  the  mollusks  which  ore  of  separate 
sexes,  and  furnished  with  ailherent  shells.  The  generative  glands 
have  no  special  well-marked  form,  ns  in  most  other  animals ; their 
products  originating,  so  to  speak,  separately,  at  the  base  of  tho  intes- 
tine-like folds  of  tho  gcnenvl  cavity,  are  contained  in  capsules  which 
become  prominent  in  proportion  to  their  development,  and  which  aro 
tiltimately  athiched  to  long  pedicles.  Tho  ova,  after  the  rapture  of 
tho  pedicle  by  which  they  arc  suspended,  fall  into  tho  general  cavity  and 
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remain  there,  undergoing  transformation  up  to  tho  moment  of  the  birth 
of  tho  embryo.  Tho  spermatozoa  becoming  free  by  the  rupture  of  tlio 
capsule  which  enclosed  them  are  ejected,  and  fertilize  tho  ova  of  tho 
females,  either  directly,  if  these  be  near  at  hand,  or  by  comparative 
accident  if  they  arc  not  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  male  polype. 
Tho  omission  of  tlio  spermatic  fluid  of  the  male  can  bo  easily  detected 
l)y  direct  observation,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  some  of  tho 
living  coral  at  tho  moment  of  reproduction,  to  sco  tho  polyjios  throw 
«rat  jets  of  a white  liquid,  which  forms  a cloud  in  tho  water,  and  in 
which,  also,  tho  characteristic  male  elements  or  the  spermatozoa  will 
be  discernible. 

The  ovum,  as  we  have  just  seen,  after  detaching  itself  from  tho 
intestinifonn  folds,  falls  into  tho  general  cavity,  whore  it  is  fertilized 
and  undergoes  its  first  changes ; but  in  this  same  cavity  another  im- 
l)ortant  junction  is  also  accomplished,  namely,  that  of  digestion.  Tho 
same  organ  therefore  serves  both  as  a stomach  and  a matrix,  or  more 
properly  speaking  as  an  ovisac,  and  in  it  two  substances,  under  condi- 
tions which  appear  to  bo  similar,  can  nevertheless  undergo  modifica- 
tions thoroughly  opposed  to  each  other ; for  the  one  is  dissolved  and 
liquified,  while  tho  other  increases  in  bulk,  and  prixluccs  a new  being. 
Tills  physiological  peculiarity  cannot  fail,  from  its  strangeness,  to 
attract  attention ; it  shows  what  an  immense  difference  exists  between 
tho  higher  and  lower  animals,  and  how  diflScnlt  it  is  to  judge  a priori 
of  the  one  by  tho  other. 

As  a simimary,  it  may  bo  said  that  coral  follows  tho  ordinary  laws 
of  rciiroduction,  and  docs  not  present  the  variations  which  are  met  with 
lunong  some  of  the  inferior  animals.  For  a very  short  period  after  its 
birth  it  enjoys  tho  power  of  movement,  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
undergo  its  metamorphoses  tho  ability  to  move  is  lost,  and  tho  animal 
fixes  itself  in  one  place,  which  it  does  not  afterwards  desert  Then, 
too,  its  early  form  is  lost,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  recognize  in 
its  branches,  so  elegant  in  form  and  so  rich  in  colour,  the  little  white 
worm  from  which  these  were  developed.  All  these  facts  have,  without 
doubt,  a special  importance  in  the  history  of  coral ; but  they  show, 
also,  how  the  study  of  tho  inferior  organisms  reveals  each  day  some 
new  and  unexpected  facts ; how  little  tho  phenomena  of  life  through- 
out tho  animal  series  are  as  yet  imderstood  ; and  they  teach  us  that 
such  investigations  should  bo  conducted  with  extreme  care,  and 
that  due  reserve  and  caution  should  be  exercised  in  reasoning  from 
analogy,  luid  in  tho  application  of  what  wo  regard  as  universal  laws. 
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ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MECHANICAL  PROPER- 
TIES OF  SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH  CABLES. 

By  William  Fairbaibn,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Twenty-four  years  have  now  elapsed  sinco  Professor  Wheatstone 
suggested  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Railways,  the  construction  of  a submarine  telegraph  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  Since  that  time  11,000  miles  of  cable  have  been  laid, 
only  a little  more  than  one-fourth  of  which  can  be  said  to  be  in  a 
working  couditon ; amongst  the  imsuccessful  attempts  being  the 
Atlantic  cable,  measuring  2,200  miles ; the  Red  Sea  and  India 
Telegraph,  of  3,499  miles,  and  sundry  shoi-ter  ones,  mcasm-ing  col- 
lectively about  2,300  miles.  To  account  for  these  misfortunes  is  a 
work  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  many  causes  which  may  affect 
the  integrity  of  the  insulation,  or  tho  continuity  of  the  conducting 
wires.  Tho  8,000  miles  of  failure  have  not  been,  however,  wholly 
lost.  They  have  been  tho  moans  of  accumulating  a vast  amount  of 
experience,  and  have  suggested  remedies  for  the  inevitable  difficulties 
which  have  to  bo  encountered,  now  as  before,  both  in  tho  manufacture 
and  in  the  paying-out  of  deep-sea  cables. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  cables  required  for  marine  construc- 
tion : one  for  shaUow  water,  where,  owing  to  the  liability  of  injury 
from  ships’  anchors,  or  tho  abrasion  against  rocks  or  gravel,  it  is 
necessary  for  tho  insulated  wdro  to  be  surrounded  witli  an  extra  strong 
covering  of  wire  and  hemp  saturated  with  pitch  ; and  the  other  for 
deep-sea  purposes,  in  which  case,  as  tho  cable  when  once  laid  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  jKjrfcctly  quiescent  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  ocean,  no  more 
strength  nor  protection  is  needed  than  will  shield  tho  wire  and  its 
insulating  coating  from  injury  daring  tho  paying-out.  Respecting  tho 
shallow-water  cables,  in  which  category  we  class  tho  lino  between 
Dover  and  Capo  Grinez,  laid  in  1851  ; the  lino  from  Dover  to  Ostend, 
laid  in  1853;  tho  one  from  England  and  Hanover,  280  miles  long, 
laid  in  1858;  one  between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  laid  in  1859; 
and  one  between  England  and  Demnark,  350  miles  long,  also  laid  in 
1859,  all  tho  above  ore  the  property  of  tho  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company.  In  addition  to  these,  there  arc  several  others  which  may 
come  into  the  same  class,  such  os  the  lines  between  England  and 
Holland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  cable,  laid  between  this  country  and 
Alderney,  Guomscy,  and  Jersey,  in  August,  1858. 

Amongst  tho  most  impoi'tont  of  tho  deep-aca  cables  is  that  of  tho 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  This  company  obtained  an  act  of 
incorporation  in  1854,  which  conferred,  amongst  other  privileges,  tho 
exclusive  right  of  landing  cables  on  tho  coast  of  Newfoundland,  or 
tho  adjacent  islands,  for  a term  of  fifty  years.  Tho  company  also 
obtain^  a grant  of  14,000/.  per  annum  from  tho  British  Government, 
and  a similar  one  from  tho  American  Government,  so  long  as  the  lino 
was  in  working  order. 

Uj>ou  these  guarantees  and  privileges  the  company  was  formed,  and 
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the  cAblo  was  manufactured,  one  half  by  Messrs.  Glass  and  EUiott,  of 
Greenwich,  and  the  other  half  by  Messrs.  Ncwall  and  Co.,  of  Newcastlo- 
on-Tyuo.  As  one  article  has  already  been  devoted  to  the  history  of  this 
ill-fated  cable,*  we  will  not  further  allude  to  it,  than  to  say  that  tho 
failure  of  this  entorprise  may  bo  attributed  to  tho  want  of  care  and 
proper  suiKsrvision  in  the  manufacture,  and,  to  use  tho  words  of  tho 
commission,  “ practical  men  ought  to  have  known  that  tho  cable  was 
defective,  and  to  have  been  aware  of  the  locality  of  tho  defects  before 
it  was  laid."  We  might  multiply  instances  of  several  other  similar 
failures,  such  as  the  lied  Sea  and  India,  the  Spozzia  and  Corsica,  and 
the  Hona  and  Cagliari  cables,  all  of  which  are  now  useless. 

In  deep-sea  lines  there  are  three  points  which  require  careful  con- 
sideration, and  which  appear  essential  to  success,  namely — the  tensile 
strength  luul  conducting  power  of  tho  cable,  perfect  insulation,  and 
machinery  calculated  to  pass  tho  cable  with  safety  from  the  ship  into 
the  sea.  If  this  latter  can  bo  pro{)crly  effected,  wo  may  venture  to 
assert  that  a well-insulated  cable,  when  once  laid,  may  bo  retained  for 
a scries  of  years  in  sati.sfactory  working  order. 

In  the  forthcoming  Atlantic  telegraph,  every  possible  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  have  a sound  and  suitable  cable  in  the  first  instance, 
and  Messrs.  Glass  and  KUiott  have  not  only  conformed  to  the  nscom- 
raendations  of  the  scientific  committee,  but  they  have  chartered  the 
Great  Eastern  steamship  for  the  exclusive  pnrjx)se  of  laying  tho  cable, 
commencing  prolatbly  at  NewfoumUand,  and  continuing  the  process  of 
paying-out,  iw  we  hoj>e,  without  break  or  interruption,  till  it  is  safely 
landed  at  Valentia.  As  the  amstmetion  of  the  cable  is  equally  im- 
portant with  the  skill  with  whic^b  it  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
Atlantic,  it  may  Ijc  interesting  to  compare  tho  present  cable  with  those 
2>reviously  laid  down,  and  to  show  with  what  precaution  the  directors 
of  tho  comjwny  have  undertaken  this  important  and  precarious  task. 

In  all  the  cables  wo  have  specified,  the  same  general  principles 
jirevail,  viz. : — 

1.  The  central  conductor  is  a copper  wire,  or  strand  of  wires. 

2.  Tho  insulating  covering  is  gutta-i)crcha. 

3.  The  external  protection,  when  used,  consists  of  hemp  or  other 
fibrous  material,  impregnated  with  pitch  or  some  other  resinous  sub- 
stance, nearly  in  all  cases  covered  with  iron  or  steel,  more  in  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  roju). 

4.  Tho  cables  so  proparc<l  have  been  paid-out  over  the  stem  of 
ordinary  vessels,  with  a pressure-break  to  regulate  the  delivery  accord- 
ing to  the  speed  of  tho  vessel,  which  has  averaged  from  four  to  six 
knots  j>cr  hour. 

In  all  cases  copjxjr  has  been  chosen  for  tho  conducting  wire,  its 
durability  and  its  high  conducting  power  rendering  it  peculiarly 
applicable  for  tho  purpose.  In  the  first  tclegraiihs,  the  conductor 
generally  consisted  of  a No.  16  copjicr  wire.  This  size  gave  abimdant 
area,  and  the  resistances,  even  when  in  lengths  of  several  miles,  were 

• ‘Tile  Atlantic  Cable  and  its  Teacliings,'  Qr.MtTEUi.v  Jocbsai.  of  SaiOicE. 
No.  I,  |).  44. 
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not  found  to  intcrforo  seriously  with  the  working.  Tlic  conducting: 
power  of  copi)cr  wire  was  taken  to  be  directly  as  the  area  ; there  were, 
howoyer,  no  precise  data  for  determining  It  jiriori  the  size  of  wire 
requisite  for  any  given  length  of  circuit  and  speed  of  transmission. 
The  wire  was  joinc'd  by  being  carefully  lapped  and  soldered  at  the 
joint,  and  wrapjK'd  \rith  smaller  binding-wire,  which  was  also  stddcttxl 
with  silver  solder.  In  spito  of  the  utmost  care  in  the  construction  of 
these  joints,  some  were  always  imperfect,  owing  to  their  liability  to 
fractiure,  and  a break  at  any  single  joint  destroycsl  the  value  of  the 
whole  cable.  Moreover,  the  defects  in  the  copper,  owing  to  want  of 
homogeneity,  and  tlio  presence  of  foreign  matter,  frequently  rcndcreil 
the  wire  so  weak  that  it  ultimately  paided  after  being  covered,  break- 
ing the  circuit,  or  stretched  out  and  reduced  the  diameter  to  an  incon- 
venient extent.  It  was  also  found  that,  if  tho  covcreil  wire  was 
excessively  stretched,  and  then  allowed  to  contract,  tlio  copper  wire, 
being  incapable  of  regaining  its  original  dimensions,  knuckled  through 
tho  elastic  coating. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  instead  of  a single  copper  wire  bundles 
of  smaller  ones,  of  similar  area,  were  adopted,  the  joints  being  so 
distributed  that  the  fracture,  or  defect,  of  a single  wire,  does  not 
destroy  the  whole  cable.  One  serious  objection  to  this  form  of  con- 
ductor is  that,  if  a single  wire  brooks,  tho  sharp  end  is  liable  to 
penetrate  tlirou^h  tho  gutta-percha,  and  establish  a communication 
with  tho  outer  conductor.  Such  a defect  is  not  easily  detected,  and  it 
can  only  bo  guarded  against  by  close  examination  of  tlie  strand  itself, 
and  by  the  constant  testing  of  the  coating  during  tho  manufacture.  In 
tho  form  of  a strand  the  bulk  of  tho  conductor  is  also  greater,  and 
more  gutta-percha  will  therefore  be  required  to  cover  it.  It  will, 
moreover,  not  lie  ixjrfcctly  solid,  but  will  allow  water,  if  it  hapjxiu  to 
penetrate  to  any  part  of  tho  wire,  to  pass  along  as  in  a tube.  This  latter 
objection  the  Gutta-percha  Company  propose  to  remove  by  coating  the 
central  wire  of  the  stran<l  with  Chatterton’s  Compound,  and  then 
bedding  tho  six  centre  wires  in  it  in  tho  process  of  twisting.  The 
compound  squeezed  out  l>etwcen  the  wires  unites  firmly  with  tho 
insulating  material,  and  tho  whole  becomes  so  solid  that  a few  inches 
of  this  cable  will  prevent  the  j)crcolation  of  water  at  a pressure  of  600 
pounds  per  miuaro  inch.  Mr.  Daft  proposes  to  obtain  the  same  object 
by  bedding  copiKjr  wires  coated  with  brass  in  vulcanized  india-rubber. 
Mr.  Clark  obtains  solidity  by  making  tho  conductor  in  the  shape  of  a 
solid  wire,  divided  into  three  or  four  sections  longitudinally,  fitting 
closely  to  each  other.  Mr.  Ncwall  unites  tho  several  wires  of  a strand 
with  solder. 

Dr.  Matthicsson,  Professor  Thompson,  and  other  experimentalists, 
have  shomi  that  tho  quality  of  the  copper  exercises  a material  influence 
on  tho  conducting  power  of  tho  wire,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
copper,  as  pure  as  can  be  obtained  in  commerce,  should  be  used. 

The  followung  table,  extracted  from  tho  commissioners’  report, 
shows  tho  relative  value,  or  conducting  powers,  of  certain  commercial 
coppers  : — 
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Table,  tihoicing  Uie  CondwAing  Power  of  certain  Commercial  Coppere. 


of  Copper, 

! 

I Conducting 
Power. 

1 Tempera- 
\ lure 
{ Ontigradf 

Pure  copper  . . . 

100*  mean 

15°  5 

8pi‘cimeu  furnished 

118 -78 

15-5 

hy  Mr.  Tiimnnt, 

cut  from  11  piece 

ion  in  weight 

American  ' Lake  Su- 

92-57 

15- 

|>erior) 

Austnilian  (Burra 

88-8G 

11- 

Burm) 

Beat  st'lected  . , . 

81-35 

11-2 

Bright  copper  wire  , 

72-22 

15-7 

Tougli  copper  . . 

71-03 

17-3 

Itussiau  (Ucmidoff) 

59-31 

12-7 

8(iani«h  (Kio  Tiuto). 

11-24 

11-8 

Gibraltar  core : — 

8i>ocimen,  No.  112 

90-7 

15-5 

ft  » 

89-5 

15-5 

. „ 2112 

78-2 

15-5 

„ 210 

71-1 

15-5 

Cause  of  Diminution  of  ComIuctinR 
Power. 


Tmc<«  of  ailver.  No  auboxido  of 
cojip<-*r* 


Traces  of  iron,  silver  (*03  per 
cent.),  and  suboxide  of  copper, 

Trttct*^  of  iron  and  auboxide  of 
copper. 

Traces  of  iron,  nickel,  antimony, 
auboxidc  of  copj>er,  &c. 

Traces  of  leu<l,  iron,  nickel,  aub- 
oxitlo  of  copper,  &c. 

Traces  of  lead,  iron,  nickel,  anti- 
mony, sul)Oxide  of  cupi>er,  &c. 

Traces  of  iron,  arsenic,  nickel, 
suboxide  of  copper,  &c.  Tho 
arsenic  present  may  bo  consi- 
dered the  cliief  reason  of  tho 
low  conducting?  power. 

Two  per  cent,  arsenic ; traces  of 
Icoa,  iron,  nickel,  suboxide  of 
copper,  &c.  The  low  conduct- 
ing power  is  to  he  attributed  to 
tho  arseuic  present, 

1 Traces  of  lead,  suboxide  of  cop- 
f jK-r,  iron,  and  antimony. 

\ Traces  of  lead, arseuie  (very  small), 
> iron,  nickel,  antimony,  and  sub- 
* oxide  of  cop]>er. 


From  tho  above  table,  it  would  apj)car  that  the  differonco  of  con- 
ducting jK)wor  in  the  dilTcrent  kinds  of  coi>i)cr  is  caused  by  the  impuri- 
ties contained  in  the  specimens  ex|)crimcnted  upon.  Tito  Rio  Tinto 
copper,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  conducting  power,  being  no  better 
than  iron. 

It  has  boon  found  that  there  are  no  alloys  of  copper  which  have  a 
bettor  conducting  iniwer  than  the  metal  itself ; but,  as  perfectly  pure 
copper  is  not  to  bo  obtained,  wo  have  only  to  reiterate  that  copper,  os 
pure  as  can  bo  possibly  procured,  is  the  only  metal  which  should  bo 
used  for  the  conducting  wire  of  a submarine  cable. 

Insulation. — As  copper  seems  to  stand  out  prominently  as  tho  most 
fitting  conductor,  so  does  caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber,  ajipear  almost 
specially  intended  for  tho  purpose  of  insulation.  Its  qualities,  in  this 
respect,  arc  of  tho  highest  order.  It  is  tough,  highly  elastic,  of  less 
specific  gravity  than  water,  easily  manipulated,  extremely  durable 
under  w'ater,  nearly  impervious  to  moisture,  except  superficially,  and 
not  excessively  costly ; and  on  its  first  introduction  it  appeared  as  if 
nothing  further  could  bo  desired.  One  of  tho  first  and  most  important 
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roquircm(!nt.s  in  nny  iumilatiiig  Bubstanco  is  that  it  shonld  offer  facili- 
ties for  makino  the  numeroua  joints  required,  either  in  the  first  con- 
stmetion  of  the  lino  or  for  its  repair  when  laid  down.  For  this 
purpo.se,  also,  india-ruhher  appeared  well  adapted  : if  after  being  cut 
tlie  fresh ‘surfaces  are  immediately  brought  into  eontact,  almost  fierfect 
reunion  hikes  place  ; and  if  they  are  warmed  and  slightly  moistened 
with  naphtha  (in  which  india-rubber  is  soluble),  they  are  hermetically 
sealed.  The  covering  was  effected  by  first  coating  the  copper  wire 
with  cotton  and  shellac  varnish,  and  then  winding  a thin  Strip  of 
masticated  india-rubber  spirally  roimd  the  wire,  eacli  turn  overlapping 
the  last.  Several  coatings  were  thus  put  on,  the  union  of  the  surfaces 
being  secured  by  means  of  naphtha.  An  almost  perfect  insidatiou 
was  the  first  result,  the  problem  on  which  so  much  time  and  money 
had  been  expended  seemed  to  be  definitely  solved,  and  the  new  material 
came  into  rapid  use.  A short  time,  however,  showed  the  fallacy  of 
these  hopes.  India-rubber,  like  all  other  gum-rosins  of  a similar 
character,  slowly  bimis  or  oxidizes  in  the  air,  even  in  darkness ; but 
when  exjK)8c<l  ojicnly  to  the  weather  and  to  sunlight  this  oxidization 
goes  on  with  alanning  rapidity ; wirc;s  hung  out  of  doors  soon  become 
usclc-ss ; the  india-rubber  assumed  a thick  gummy  or  semi-fluid 
character,  and  soon  fell  away  from  the  wire.  The  joint,  even  when 
made  ivith  naphtha,  was  foimd  not  to  bo  durable,  and  after  a short 
time,  even  in  unexiiosed  situations,  the  coating  was  found  loose  upon 
the  wire.  Attempts  were  made  to  preserve  it  by  enclosing  it  in 
grooved  boards,  and  thus  jirotecting  it  from  the  air,  but  in  dry  situa- 
tions this  was  fomid  to  bo  of  but  little  avail;  and  although  in  wet 
tunnels  it  was  found  to  add  to  the  durability,  it  was  ultimately  obligetl 
to  be  abandoned  there  also. 

Gutta-percha  was  soon  proposed  as  a remedy  for  those  evils.  When 
pure,  and  at  moderate  temperatures,  it  is  a remarkably  good  insulator, 
and,  moreover,  is  cajiablo  of  being  kneaded  and  drawn  solidly  on  the 
wire  through  dies,  thus  avoiding  the  infinite  number  of  joints  required 
when  india-mblier  is  used.  From  an  analysis  by  Profes.sor  W.  A. 
Miller,  it  appears  that  pure  gutta-percha  is  a hydro-carbon,  consist- 
ing of — 

Carlion  ....  88-96 

Hydrogen  . . . 1T04 


100-00 

In  commerce,  however,  it  is  mixed  with  resin,  vcgctahle  fibre, 
moisture,  &c.;  the  latter  lx:ing  meclianically  diffused  tlirough  the 
mass,  influencing  its  pliability  and  toughness.  Commercial  gutta- 
percha will  remain  unchanged  for  months  in  the  air,  provided  light  bo 
excluded,  and  the  temperature  be  not  very  high  ; and  it  will  remain 
unaltered  for  years  in  water,  os|>ecially  if  coated  with  Stockhobn  tar, 
and  kept  in  the  dark.  It  is,  however,  i-apidly  destroyed  by  alternated 
exposure  to  a moist  and  dry  atmosphere,  esiiccially  if  the  sun’s  rays  have 
access  to  it.  Professor  Miller  foimd  that  all  the  deteriorated  portions 
liad  absorbed  oxygen. 
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IVo  have  made  numerous  experiments  upon  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture and  iij'drostatic  pressure  on  botli  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc. 
Tliey  nece-ssarily  occupy  a very  considerable  time,  and  are  otherwise 
difficult  to  perform.  The  general  results  appear  to  be  that  tempera- 
ture has  a very  marked  effect  upon  gutta-percha,  but  that  pressure 
api>cars  to  consolidate  the  material  and  improve  the  insulation,  of  both 
gutta-percha  and  india-rublmr. 

The  results  may  bo  briefly  stated,  as  follows : — With  the  gutto- 
jxircha  in  ordinary  use  for  submarine  cables,  the  insulation  at  72°  Fahr. 
was  not  one  half  as  good,  and  at  92"  not  one  fourth  ns  good,  as  it  was 
at  52°,  and  at  52"  it  was  not  one  third  as  good  as  at  32".  Perfectly 
pure  gutta-perehn  was  a far  superior  insulator,  and  suffered  little  loss  of 
insulation,  until  it  attained  a temj)erature  of  between  72"  and  92”. 
India-rubber  and  Wray’s  compound,  which  are  very  far  superior  ns  in- 
sulators to  the  gutta-jxircha  which  has  Ix^cn  ordinarily  in  use,  exhibit 
very  little  loss  of  insulating  power  until  they  attain  tomi)eratures 
far  above  92°. 

The  cxjwriments  at  n very  high  temperature  showed  that,  whilst 
india-rul)ber  withstood  a heat  of  200°  Fahr.,  and  Wray’s  compound  one 
of  152°,  gutta-percha-covered  wire  was  entirely  spoiled  at  a tempera- 
ture a little  over  122".  At  90°  to  100°  gutta-percha  does  not  change 
its  sha])e,  but  at  a higher  temperature  a wire,  when  covered  with  this 
gimi,  easily  becomes  eccentric  by  the  mere  process  of  coiling.  Gutta- 
j)ereha-covered  wire  should  in  no  case  be  exposed  to  heat  the  exact 
amount  of  which  cannot  bo  defined  and  regulatetl.  The  material  is 
therefore  not  a desirable  one  for  cables  which  have  to  bo  conveyed 
through,  or  laid  in,  the  tropics,  milcss  moans  bo  found  for  ensuring 
that  the  cable  lx>  maintained  at  a low  tom]X)ratnre. 

When  immersed  in  water  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  Wray’s 
compound,  and  Chatterton’s  compoimd,  absorb  a portion.  Professor 
Miller’s  experiments,  in  which  gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  were 
subjected  to  pressure  of  three  tons  per  square  inch  for  a period  of  six 
weeks,  show  that  the  absorj)tion  of  water  by  gutta-percha  is  almost  nil 
in  sea-water,  and  only  trifling,  though  appreciable,  in  fresh-water. 
The  absorption  of  water  by  caoutchouc  is  riways  sensible,  the  surface 
being  rendered  white  and  opaque.  The  absorption,  however,  only 
reaches  to  a small  depth,  and  does  not  destroy,  nor  in  any  way  impair, 
the  insulating  power  of  the  subjacent  portion.  The  white  aspect  dis- 
appears as  the  substance  dries.  The  amount  of  absorption  is  dejwndent 
upon  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  watw.  The  insu- 
lation of  specimens  of  gutta-percha  and  masticated  india-nibl)or,  experi- 
mented on  by  Professor  Miller,  was  in  no  way  impaired  by  immersion 
under  pressure,  but  the  results  with  virgin  india-rubber  wore  not 
equally  satisfactory. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  the  writer,  at  Manchester,  on  the 
permeability  or  absorption  of  water  under  pressure,  and  of  different 
degrees  of  temperature,  give  variable  results,  ns  shtovn  in  the  following 
pag<!S.  They  wore  instituted  to  detcniiine  the  value  of  the  diftcrent 
kinds  of  insulators  under  severe  pressure,  and  to  ascertain  not  only  tlu^ 
amount  of  absoqition  imder  a force  equivalent  to  the  known  depths  of 
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the  Atlantic,  but  to  prove  experimentally  the  properties  which  pecu- 
liarly Ixilong  to  the  material  now  in  use  for  the  purjxiscs  of  insulation 
under  the  varied  conditions  of  pressure,  temperature,  &c.  This  being 
the  case,  and  os  these  experiments  were  carried  to  a much  greater 
extent  as  regards  pressure,  we  deem  it  essential  to  give  them  in  exienso. 

The  following  experiments  were  prosecuted  at  the  request  of  tbo 
Commission,  with  a view  to  determine  how  far  the  different  kinds  of 
material  proposed  os  insulating  coverings  for  electric  submarine  cablos 
were  reliable  when  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  under  the  pressure 
of  8U]x)riucumbent  water.  It  appears  that  all  insulators  which  have 
been  subjcctoil  to  experiment  absorb  more  or  less  water  under  pressure, 
even  those  that  are  closest  in  texture — such  as  vulcanized  india-rubber 
and  gutta-percha;  and  it  seems  that  this  absorption  increases  the 
longer  the  specimen  is  retained  under  water,  the  greater  the  i)ro6Sure 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  higher  the  temiierature  of  the  water 
in  which  it  is  immersed.  The  very  limited  time  which  has  been 
available  for  these  experiments  has  prevented  my  doing  more  than  to 
indicate  decisively  these  general  facte,  without  determining  the  nume- 
rical relations  of  the  quantities  absorbed  under  different  conditions  of 
time,  pressure,  or  tcinperature.  But  already  the  experiments  point 
out  a very  important  inquiry,  some  of  the  methods  by  which  that  in- 
quiry may  bo  prosecuted,  and  some  of  the  conditions  which  must  bo 
attended  to  in  order  to  ensure  reliable  and  corresj)onding  results. 

Generally,  in  regard  to  insulating  power,  the  various  materials 
tried  arrange  themselves  in  the  following  order  of  pormcahility,  tbo 
first  absorbing  least  water,  and  the  last  absorbing  most : — 

1.  Chatterton’s  compotmd. 

2.  Gutta-percha. 

3.  Masticated  india-rubber. 

4.  Vulcanized  india-rubber. 

5.  Carbonized  inilia-rubber. 

0.  Wray’s  compound. 

7.  Unmasticated  bottle  india-rubber. 

The  experiments  on  the  insulating  power  of  various  cores  under 
pressure  are  loss  complete  than  those  on  absorption,  and  have  been 
prosecuted  under  greater  difficulties  and  with  loss  variety  of  con- 
ditions. 

So  far  08  the  experiments  go,  however,  Wray’s  core  exhibited  veiy 
high  insulating  powers,  retaining  the  charge  longer  than  any  other 
tried.  Next  in  order  to  this  may  be  placed  a core  of  pm’c  india-rubber 
coiled  in  two  coats  over  a wire,  but  this  very  rapidly  lost  its  insulating 
power  under  pressure.  Then,  a core  of  pure  guttii-porcha  ciuod  by 
the  Mackintosh  process ; and  the  experiments  on  this  are  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  series.  The  pressure  was  retained  upon  the 
cable  for  406  hours,  in  which  period  it  exhibited  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  insulation.  A core  of  twenty  alternate  coats  of  gutta-percha 
and  Chatterton’s  compound  also  exhibited  good  insulation  unimpaired 
after  170  hours’  immersion.  The  experiments  on  a core  subjected  to 
pressure  in  on  insulating  liquid  before  being  placed  in  our  hands  gave 
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anomalous  results.  The  insulation  increased,  instead  of  diminishing, 
as  the  liquid  dissolved  out. 

The  lirst  experiments  have  for  their  object  the  determination  of  the 
increase  of  weight  of  various  insulating  materials,  when  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure  under  water.  A series  of  insulators  were  selected, 
such  as  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  Wray’s  compound,  Chatterton’s 
compomid,  vulcanized  india-rubber,  india-rubber  compounded  with 
carbon,  and  marine  glue.  Of  these,  suitable-sized  pieces  were  pre- 
pared and  placed  in  a strong  steel  cylinder,  and  subjected  to  pressure 
by  means  of  a lever  and  plunger.  Before  their  introduction  into  the 
cylinder,  and  whilst  dry,  they  were  carefully  weighed  in  a delicate 
balance.  Then,  after  being  subjected  hj  pressiu-o  for  a shorter  or 
longer  period,  as  the  case  might  bo,  they  were  again  dried  on  the 
surfheo,  and  immediately  weighed.  The  increnso  of  weight  due  to  the 
pressure  under  water  is  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  water  which 
had  been  absorbed,  or  rather  forced,  into  the  [wres  of  the 
insulator.  * Fic.l. 

Fig.  1 represents  the  apparatus  employed  in  those 
experiments,  o is  the  large  cylinder  of  steel  in  which 
the  specimens  were  placed ; p,  its  jdungcr,  2 inches 
diameter.  Fig.  2 shows  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus ; l l,  the  largo  lever ; f,  its  fulcrum ; 
and  p,  the  plunger  of  the  cylinder  o,  in  which  the 
weighed  specimens  were  placed.  The  plunger  is  guided 
vertically  by  the  box  b b,  forming  part  of  the  general 
case  or  stand  in  which  the  lover  is  placed.  By  means 
of  weights  suspended  on  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  the 
requisite  pressure  could  bo  applied  to  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  c. 


The  tempemturo  in  aU  these  experiments  was  low,  sometimes 
several  degrees  below  the  freezing-point.  In  the  first  experiment  with 
Wray’s  compound,  the  cylinder  when  opened  was  found  to  be  filled 
mth  loose  ice. 

In  the  following  table  the  last  coliuun  shows  the  gutta-percha  to 
bo  least  absorbent,  and  the  india-rubber  most  so.  Wray’s  compound 
absorbed  more  than  carbonized  india-rubber,  but  loss  than  pure  India- 
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Taiile  I. — Finrt  Sfrla  of  Erjteriment*  on  AlMirptinn.  under  n Frefrure  of  20.00i)  Urn. 
per  aqiuire  inclt.  rtdue&l  to  100  houra'  expoaure  and  10  inchca  area. 

Reduced  resulta. 
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India-rubber  with  rartion  . 
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20,000 
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tiutta-percha 

20,000 

8-720 

100 

10 
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rubber.  The  pure  india-rublier  appears  to  combine  suix;rficially  with 
water  as  the  surface  becomes  white,  either  at  parts,  in  the  present  expe- 
riment, or  over  the  whole  surface.  The  carbon  appears  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  this  hydrate,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  elasticity 
of  the  native  rubber,  and  enables  it  to  be  worked  more  kindly. 

In  the  next  series,  the  whole  of  the  specimens  were  placed  in  the 
same  cylinder,  Fig.  1,  ami  remained  under  pressure  during  the  same 
period  and  under  the  same  conditions. 


Taiuj;  II. — Experimenta  on  Abaorptim.  under  a Preaaure  o/ 0,000  and  at  tka 
Ordimnj  Temyieralure. 

ResulU  reilucod  to  10  inches  area. 
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These  tables  show  that,  of  all  the  substances  tried,  native  iiumas- 
ticated  india-rubber  absorbs  by  far  the  most  water.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  specimen  had  lost  its  black  colour,  and  become  whitened  during 
the  ex]Xirimcnt.  Taking  the  mean  of  three  experiments  very  closely 
agreeing,  we  find  that  native  india-rubber,  after  manufacture,  absorbs 
less  water  than  in  its  native  state,  in  the  proportion  0'682  to  3-07, 
or  1 : 4J.  Vulcanized  india-rubber  appears  to  be  the  least  absorbent 
substance  tried,  but  when  combined  with  carbon,  it  absorbs  nearly  one- 
third  more  water  (according  to  the  results  in  this  table)  than  in  its 
pure  masticated  state.  Gutta-|>ercha  and  Chatterton’s  compound  are 
nearly  alike  in  their  resistance  to  absorption,  the  latter  being  superior. 
In  these  experiments  they  increased  in  weight  only  one-half  ns  much 
as  pure  india-rubber  (masticated),  and  twice  os  much  as  vulcanized 
india-rubber.  Wray’s  compomid  absorbed  rather  more  than  masticated 
india-rubber.  Marine  glue  lost  instead  of  increasing  its  weight. 

Comparing  these  experiments  with  the  last,  wo  find  that  these 
materials  are  far  from  following  a law  of  simple  proisirtion  in  tho 
amount  of  water  absorbed  in  different  times.  The  present  experiments 
were  mode  under  a pressure  of  6,900  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  lasted 
for  a period  of  450  hours.  The  last  were  made  under  a pressure  of 
20,000  lbs.,  and  lasted  less  than  100  hours.  In  tho  present  experi- 
ments, carbonized  india-rubber  absorbed  seventeen  times  as  much  os  in 
the  former;  Wray’s  compound,  ten  times;  gutta-percha,  seven  times; 
and  masticated  india-rubljcr,  only  four  times.  Hence  it  ap])car8  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  masticated  india-rubber  would  bo  most 
mlvantageous,  and  carbonized  india-rubber  least  so,  as  insulators ; 
because,  so  far  ns  these  cx|ierimcnt8  afford  data  for  generalizing, 
masticated  india-rubber  follows  a rato  of  nbsorjition  diminishing  most 
with  time,  and  carbonized  india-rubber  least  so.  This  deduction,  how- 
ever, is  complicated  by  tho  fact  of  a difference  of  pressure,  and  possibly 
of  bimperature,  in  tho  two  oxi)crimonts. 

Tho  order  of  merit  in  resisting  absorption,  as  derived  from  this 
scries  of  cxjmriments,  is — 

1.  Vulcanized  india-rubber. 

2.  Chatterton’s  compound. 

3.  Gntta-pcrcha. 

4.  Masticated  india-rubber. 

6.  Wray’s  compoimd. 

6.  Carbonized  india-rubber. 

7.  India-rubber  not  masticated. 

The  next  scries  of  experiments  was  mmle  under  greater  pressnre, 
but  in  the  stuue  manner  and  fur  the  same  )>oriod  of  immersion. 
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Table  III. — Third  StTien  o/  Er^tcrimeiiU  on  Atfsorjition.  at  Ordinary  Temperatures. 
ItoJaction  of  reaults  to  10  inches  urea. 
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15,000 

6 -54 
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15,000 
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Tho  temperaturo  during  these  experiments  was  generally  lower 
than  in  the  second  series,  being  frequently  at  the  freezing-point  There 
was  loose  ice  in  tho  cylinder  when  opened. 

Tho  higher  pressures  in  those  experiments  seem  to  bring  out  more 
decisively  tlio  differences  in  the  amount  of  absorption ; but  it  is  remark- 
able that,  whilst  tho  relative  absorption  does  not  widely  differ,  and  the 
order  of  tho  insulators  in  their  resistance  to  abs«.)rption  is  the  same, 
tlio  absolute  quantity  absorbed  under  greater  prcssime  is  less  than  in 
tho  previous  scries  of  experiments.  Tho  only  discrepancy  between 
tho  two  scries  of  experiments  is  tho  relatively  low  absorption  of 
masticated  india-rubber. 

Tho  onlor  of  merit,  or  power  of  resisting  absorption,  is  in  these 
experiments — 

1.  Chatterton’s  compound. 

2.  Gutta-percha. 

3.  Masticated  india-rubber. 

4.  Carbonized  india-rubber.  ^ 

5.  Wray’s  compound. 

6.  Itaw  india-rubber. 

Tho  last  in  this  series  absorbed  twenty-seven  times  as  much  as  tho 
first ; gutta-percha  and  Chatterton’s  compound  hold,  as  Ijcforc,  the 
highest  place,  but  tho  suiieriority  of  the  latter  was  more  manifest ; it 
ha<l  become  whitened  at  the  surface,  but  apparently  tho  water  had 
penetrated  tho  thimicst  possible  film. 

The  next  oxjKiriments  vve«3  made  witli  a view  to  dotomiiue 
the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  absorption  of  water  by  these  in- 
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sulators.  Itocourso  was  had  to 
the  small  cylinder,  c,Fig.3, which 
was  surrounded  by  the  water- 
bath,  b,  b,  maintained  at  a uniform 
tomj)craturo  of  100°  Fahr.  by  the 
gas-jet  ij.  t,  I,  is  the  thermometer. 

The  lever  by  which  the  pressure 
was  applied  to  the  plunger  is 
shown  at  l,  l,  attached  to  the 
firm  cast-iron  base,  a,  a. 

The  different  substances  were 
tried  separately,  as  in  the  first 
series,  and  the  weighings  were 
repeated  at  intervals.  During 
the  night  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  gas  jet,  os  the  uni- 
formity of  temperature  could  not 
bo  depended  upon ; hence,  for 
half  the  period  of  immersion  tlie 
specimens  were  at  a temperature 
of  50°  only,  and  for  the  remain- 
der at  a temperature  of  100°.  Tho 
loss  of  weight,  after  removal 
from  tho  cylinder,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evaporation  of  tho 
water  absorbenl,  was,  in  these 
experiments,  noted,  and  it  was 
found  tho  specimens  decreased 
in  weight  below  their  original 
weight  when  dry. 

In  tho  whole  of  these  experi- 
ments, the  pressure  was  20,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch;  area  of 
8j)cciiuens,  8 square  inches ; and 
thickness,  about  ouc-cighth  of  an 
inch. 

1 AiiLE  IV. — Fourth  Series  of  Experiments  on  .ibsorption.at  Increased  Temperatures.  • 

Itcsults  Tcdoeed  to  100  liours  and  10  inches  area. 
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Comparing  tlio  numbers  in  this  table  with  those  in  the  first  series, 
whicli  were  made  under  jjrccisely  similar  conditions  in  all  respects, 
except  temperature,  which  then  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  40"  or 
45°  Fahr.,  it  becomes  evident  that  temperature  hivs  a considerable  effect 
on  tbe  amotmt  of  water  absorbed.  Thus,  gutta-iKjreha  at  45°  absorbctl 
0'044  grains;  at  75”,  0'27  grains,  or  six  times  ns  much.  In  like 
maimer,  india-rublx;r  absorlied  0T77  grains  at  a lower  temperature, 
and  0'45  at  the  higher,  or  two  and-a-half  times  us  much.  Wray’s 
compound,  0*072  at  the  lower  teniperature,  and  0*68  at  the  higher,  or 
seven  times  as  much. 

Reasoning  upon  the  foregoing  experiments,  a question  arises  as  to 
the  ratio  or  quantity  of  water  absorbed  in  difl'erent  times,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  specimens  after  a much  more  lengthened  immersion.  The 
present  experiments,  althf)ugh  showing  the  relative  permeability  of 
difterent  insulators,  do  not  afford  data  to  determine  the  ultimate  con- 
dition of  the  material  intended  to  suri-ound  and  insulate  the  conducting 
wires  of  the  electric  cable.  To  asc'ortain  these  facts,  a much  more 
enlarged  series  <sf  experiments  is  required,  extending  over  a much 
greater  length  of  time.  If,  for  example,  gutta-percha  absorbs  *015 
grains  of  water  in  100  hours,  under  a pressure  of  20,000  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  wo  wiuit  to  determine  the  corresponding  qmuitity  absorlxxl 
in  1,000  hours ; and  further,  at  what  periiKl  will  the  continuous  ab- 
sorption cease  ? These  are  questions  of  vital  importance  as  regards 
the  porosity  of  the  specimens ; and,  w*hcn  ascertained,  we  should  still 
require  to  know  to  what  extent  the  insulation  of  the  electric  current 
would  be  impaired  in  the  rablc  saturated  with  moisture. 

Should  our  best  insulators,  such  as  Chatterton’s  compound  or 
gutta-jiercha,  as  given  in  the  experiments,  arrive  at  a point  at  which 
they  will  absorb  no  more  water  mider  a given  pressure,  it  then  Viecomes 
necessary  that  we  should  ascertain  whether  the  water  imbibed  is  suf- 
ficient to  carry  off  the  whole  or  a jiart  of  the  voltaic  current,  and 
whether  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  insulator  would  acce- 
lerate, in  tuni,  the  oxidation  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  con- 
ductor. To  solve  these  questions,  wo  require,  in  my  opinion,  a long 
series  of  carofuUy-conducted  experiments,  which  w’ould  tend  to  give  a 
reliability  to  these  important  undertakings  which  at  present  they  have 
nut  attained. 

The  earlier  exiierimcuts  on  the  insulating  power  of  various  cores 
when  placed  under  pressure  were  made  with  voltaic  electricity ; but, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  sj^Kicimens,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
destroy  their  insulation  by  the  absorption  of  w*ater  so  as  to  jx;rmit  a 
ciurcnt  from  a small  battery  to  pass  through  the  covering. 

Failing  in  this,  recourse  was  had  to  frictional  electricity,  which, 
from  its  high  intensity,  passed  with  gi-cater  or  loss  facility  through 
the  insulating  coverings  of  tlio  wire.  Still  the  difficulty  of  dcciiling 
ui«ni  the  pcri(Kl  at  which,  after  remaining  under  pressure,  the  insu- 
lation began  to  grow  less  perfect,  remained  to  a large  extent  imi*cmovcd. 
This  difficulty  was  very  much  increased  by  the  neccss.arily  short  periml 
in  which  the  experiments  had  to  be  conqileted.  It  was  imjmssible  in 
many  cases  to  leave  the  cores  long  enough  under  pressiu*o  to  ascertain 
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clearly  the  entrance  of  water ; and  only  in  one  or  two  instances  was 
any  defect  in  the  cable  detected,  beyond  question,  by  the  g^ual  loss 
of  insulating  power  in  the  specimen  under  trial.  To  in^cquacy  of 
time  were  added  manipulative  difficulties ; such  as  the  making  of  a 
packed  joint  which  should  hold  tight  against  so  enormous  a pressure 
as  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  also  the  variable  hygrometric  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere. 

The  earlier  and  preliminary  experiments  were  made  with  a simple 
double  pith  boll  electrometer  suspended  from  one  of  the  exposed  cuds 
of  the  cable.  This  method,  however,  did  not  allow  of  sufficient  accu- 
racy in  the  measurement  and  regulation  of  the  charge  and  the  rate  of 
loss,  to  afford  satisfactory  results. 

The  following  method  was  then  adopted.  The  core  was  placed  in 
a steel  cylinder,  e,  e (Figs.  4 and  5),  with  the  cuds  projecting.  This 


cylinder  was  bored  out  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  at 
either  end  a pair  of  strong  brass  glands,  o,  o,  were  6tted,  so  as  to  com- 
press round  the  core  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  packing,  p,  p,  by  the 
aid  of  the  bolts  and  nuts,  b,  b.  The  compression  thus  applied  indented 
the  core  to  a greater  or  less  degree  (Fig.  6)  at  each  of  the  points  where 
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the  india-rabbor  packings  were  applied ; and  this  indentation  waa 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  pliability  of  the  insulator.  Com- 
municating with  the  largo  cylinder,  b,  b,  is  a small  cylinder,  o,  o,  fitted 
with  a solid  plunger.  The  pressure  was  applied,  through  the  medium 
of  the  plunger,  by  a lover,  l,  l (Fig.  3),  after  the  cyliuders  had  been 
filled  with  water.  Up  to  about  10,000  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch, 
or  a pressure  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  water  4‘36  niilca 
high,  the  cylinder  would  stand  without  leakage;  but  beyond  this 
pressure  the  water  forced  its  way  amongst  the  packings,  and,  cither 
with  or  without  external  leakage,  prevented  the  attainment  of  any 
higher  pressure  from  the  fall  of  the  plunger  on  its  bearings. 

One  end  of  the  core  was  hermetically  sealed  in  all  but  the  earliest 
eixxiriments.  The  other  end  was  covcre<l  with  a rounded  brass  cap, 
and  surrounded  by  a closed  box,  n,  n (Fig.  7),  containing  dishes,  d,  of 


concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  an  electrometer,  e,  and  a hygrometer,  A. 
By  means  of  the  acid  the  atmosphere  roimd  the  cable  was  kept  in  a 
tolerably  uniform  condition  of  dryness  in  a room  otherwise  damp,  and 
the  apparatus  and  surface  of  the  cable  maintained  under  similar  con- 
ditions throughout  the  whole  of  the  experiment. 

The  electrometer  employed  is  known  as  the  Peltier’s  electrometer. 
In  this  instrument  the  electricity  being  simultaneously  commimicated 
to  a fixed  bar  and  a metallic  index,  the  latter  is  repelled.  A directive 
force  is  given  to  the  index  by  means  of  a small  magnetic  needle,  in 
order  to  retain  it  at  zero  when  no  electric  force  acts  upon  it. 

The  charge  was  given  from  an  electrophorus,  and  was  ordinarily  of 
such  intensity  ns  to  deflect  the  needle  through  an  arc  of  70".  The  fall 
of  the  needle,  from  loss  of  charge,  was  then  watched  at  intervals  as 
nearly  uniform  as  was  convenient,  until  the  needle  had  sunk  to  20°. 

Although  interesting,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  give  the  experi- 
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nents  on  insnlation  in  detail,  and  therefore,  aa  in  the  former  experiments 
on  permeability,  a snnunaiy  of  results  will  suffice. 


SuMMABT  OP  Resclts,  shoicinri  approximately  the  Time  required  in  each  for  a Loa 
of  Charge  equivalent  to  a Fall  of  the  Electrometer  Needle  of  50°. 


No.  of  Ex- 
periment. 

DucBimoN  OP  Gou, 

a 

bT  J3 

^ i a 

C =5 

J:  s - 

a ti  ! 

1 

lie 

fil 

•1  3 

I. 

1.2 

3 

4,  5 

1 

1 

1 

1 Gibraltar  core,  cured  by  f 
1 JIuckintosh  ( 

\ 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

4 -.303 
4-303 
4-363 

282 

328 

405 

i a 

130.20 
KKt.  0 
32.30 

II. 

1,  2,3 
4 

5.  6 
7 

8.  9 
10 

11. 12, 13 

Copo  impropifttod  with  in- 
sulating liquid 

0 

10,000 
10.000 
10,0(«) 
1 13.000 
10,(K»0 
10,000 

0 

4-:t03 
4 3c:i 
4-. 303 
4 -.303 
4-303 
4-303 

0 

24 

48 

."iO 

77 

120 

170 

1 ti 

6.20 
11.40 
27.33 
13.  0 
0-2.  0 
97.  0 
105.  0 

III. 

1.2 

Wmy’s  core 

0 

0 

0 

1,.300'.  o" 

rv. 

2 

Wray’s  core 

0 

0 

0 

t U 

411.  0 

V. 

2 

3,  4 

1 Coro  impreRnotecl  with  in-  f | 
) snlating  liquid  1 | 

10,000 

10,000 

4-303 

4-303 

4 

lOJ 

1 ti 

08  30 
44.13 

VI. 

1 

2.3 

5 

6 

] 

1 

Core  of  20  alternate  coats 
^ of  gntta-pereba  and  < 
Cbattorton’s  compound  | 

1 

i 

' 0 
10,000 
lO.fKtO 
lO.fKlO 

0 

4-303 
4 30:3 
4-:Kk3 

0 

121 

150 

170 

« u 
95  30 
42.45 
118.  0 
100. .50 

vn. 

1 

2 

1 Coro  of  pure  india-rubber  | 

0 

10,000 

0 

4-363 

0 

80 

t tt 

443.  0 
18.  0 

VIIL 

1.2 

3 

4,  5,  6 
7,  8 

1 

|.  Gutta-percha  core  | 

f 

1 

0 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

4-363 
4 30.3 
4 .303 

0 

204 

480 

570 

. a 

4.30 
8.  0 
4.  5 
3.37 

IX. 

1 

2 

1 India-rubber  core  • | 

0 

3,977 

0 

1-72 

0 

.390 

t *t 

26.  0 
0-  0 

X. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 Silver’s  india-rubber  core  | 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* it 

380  . 0 
387  . 0 
382  . 0 
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On  a careful  inspection  of  the  above  summary,  it  will  bo  soon  that 
a groat  difforonco  exists  in  the  retcutivo  itowors  of  the  different  insu- 
lators under  scvoro  pressure  : those  anomalies  almost  defy  attempts  at 
comparison.  If  we  take  No.  1,  the  Gibraltar  core,  cured  by  Mackintosh, 
we  have,  after  an  immersion  of  282  hours,  at  the  enonuous  pressure  of 
10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  a power  of  retention  of  13G  minutes  ; at 
325  hours’  immersion,  it  is  reduced  to  100  minutes  ; and  at  405  hours', 
it  is  still  further  reduced  to  32  minutes,  showing  that  the  insulation 
is  very  considerably  affected  when  a sufficiently  long  period  of  time  is 
allowed  for  the  permeation  of  the  cable.  In  the  next  series  of  experi- 
ments, on  a core  impregnated  with  an  insulating  liquid,  wo  have 
totally  different  results,  as  there  is  a steady  and  progressive  gain  in 
the  insulating  powers  of  the  core.  At  24  hoius  of  immersion,  we  have 
11  minutes  40  seconds;  at  48  hours,  27  minutes  25  seconds;  and  so 
on  till,  at  170  hours,  the  charge  is  retained  for  a period  of  105  minutes. 
Wray's  core  was  too  small  to  be  fixed  in  the  cylinder ; but  it  retained 
a charge  under  atmospheric  pressure  for  1,300  minutes,  and  hence 
manifested  a superiority  to  all  the  other  cables  tried.  In  another  trial 
with  a larger  cable,  this  insulator  also  gave  very  satisfaidory  results. 
In  No.  5 core,  of  twenty  alternate  coats  of  gutta-percha  and  Chatterton’s 
compound,  there  are  the  variable  results  of  on  increase  in  the  first  five 
experiments  from  43  minutes  in  121  hours  to  118  minutes  in  150 
hours;  whilst  in  the  sixth  experiment,  the  retention  after  170  hours’ 
immersion  again  falls  to  100  minutes.  These  discrepancies  arc  diffi- 
cult to  accoimt  for,  and  a more  lengthened  series  of  experiments  is 
requiro<l  fur  the  attainment  of  accurate  results.  No.  6,  a core  of  pure 
india-rubber,  indicated  very  g(K)d  insulation  before  the  pressure  was 
applied;  but  after  80  hours’  immersion  the  insulation  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 

The  very  inqwrtant  question  of  insulation  in  deeply-submerged 
cables  is  far  from  having  received,  as  yet,  a complete  solution.  The 
foregoing  experiments  are  satisfactory,  in  so  far  ns  they  show  approxi- 
mately the  relative  porosity  of  various  materials ; but  they  do  not 
point  out  how  wo  are  to  obtain  an  insulator  impermeable  to  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  a good  non-conductor.  This  desideratum  has  yet  to 
bo  attained. 

We  might  have  extended  our  illustrations  on  the  permeability,  effects 
of  temperature,  and  other  conditions  connected  with  the  insulators  now 
in  use ; but  having  already  enlarged  the  article  considerably  beyond 
the  usual  hmits,  we  must  conclude  with  observing,  that  in  the  second 
attempt  to  ensure  success,  as  regards  both  the  manufacture  and  laying 
of  the  cable,  a second  scries  of  elaborate  experiments  had  been  insti- 
tuted, under  the  direction  of  a scientific  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  results  of  the  experinients  are  satisfactory  and  interest- 
ing, but  we  must  reserve  them  for  a future  notice,  at  a time  when  the 
manufacture  is  further  advanced,  and  when  we  may  confidently  hope 
that  the  efforts  now  making  on  the  jmrt  of  the  directors  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  will  bo  crowned  with  success. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  present  our  readers  with  drawings  and 
particulars  of  the  two  cables,  showing  that  which  failed  in  1858,  and 
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that  which  is  intended  for  submersion  in  1865.  From  these  will  bo 
seen  the  difference  of  weight  and  strength,  and  judging  from  the  pre- 
cautions that  aro  now  taken  to  have  the  cable  retained  in  water-tanks, 
and  carefully  tested  before  immersion,  wo  may  reasonably  infer  that, 
on  or  before  this  time  next  year,  a successful  and  satis&ctory  tele- 
graphic communication  will  bo  permanently  established  between  this 
country  and  the  American  continent. 

Fm.  S.—CabU  of  1858. 


Conductor. — A copper  strand,  consisting  of  7 wires  (6  laid  round  1),  and 
weigliinu  107  lbs.  per  nautical  mile. 

InmiuUoT. — Uutta-perelio,  laid  on  in  three  coverings,  and  weighing  261  lbs. 
per  knob 

External  Protection. — 18  strands  of  charcoal  iron  wire,  each  strand  composed 
of  7 wires  (6  laid  round  1),  laid  spirally  round  tho  core,  which  latter  was  pre- 
viously padded  with  a serving  of  hemp  saturated  with  a tar  mixture.  Tho  separate 
wires  were  each  22J  gauge  ; the  strand  complete  was  No.  14  gauge. 

Wdqht  in  Air. — 20  cwt.  per  nautical  mile. 

Weight  in  Water. — 13'4  cwt.  per  luutical  mile,  or  equal  to  4'85  times  its 
weight  in  water  per  knot ; that  is  to  say,  it  would  bear  its  own  weight  in  a little 
less  than  5 miles  du|>th  of  water. 

Breaking  Strain. — 3 tons  5 cwt. 

Drcjieet  Water  to  be  Encountered. — 2,400  fathoms,  or  less  than  2)  nautical  miles 
in  depth. 

The  Contract  Strain  was  equal  to  4 - 85  times  its  weight  per  nautical  mile  in 
water. 

0ns  Knot,  being  in  fathoms  = 1,014  x 4 = Veoy*  “ 2-05  times  the  strength 
requisite  fur  the  deepest  water. 

Fro.  9.— Cable  of  1864-5. 


Comluetor. — Copper  strand  consisting  of  7 wires  (6  laid  round  11,  and  weigh- 
ing 300  lljs.  per  nautical  mile,  embMldid  for  solidity  in  Chatterton’s  Ojmponnd. 
(iauge  of  single  wire,  '048  = ordinary  18  gauge.  Gauge  of  strand,  •!  14  = ordinary 
No.  10  gauge. 

luiodation. — Gulta-pereha,  four  layers  of  which  are  laid  on  alternately  with 
four  thin  bryers  of  Cliattertoii’s  <>>mpunnd.  The  weight  of  the  entire  insulation, 
400  Ills.  [H-r  nautical  mile.  Diameter  of  core,  -464  ; eircumfercnce  of  core,  I •392. 

External  Protection. — 10  riilid  w’l-  » of  ‘'  e i-cu.i^o  095  (No.  13  gauge,  drawn 
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from  Webstor  and  llorsfuH'ii  homogeneous  Iron,  each  wire  snrronndod  separately 
with  5 strands  of  Manilla  yarn,  aiturated  with  a preservative  compound,  and  the 
whole  laid  spirally  around  tlie  core,  which  latter  is  padded  with  ordinary  hemp, 
saturated  with  preservative  mixture. 

H'eiijht  in  A ir. — 35  cwt.  3 qrs.  ]>er  nautical  mile. 

Weight  in  ll  oisr. — 14  cwt.  per  mtutical  mile,  or  equal  to  11  times  its  weight 
in  water  per  knot ; that  is  to  say,  it  will  bear  its  own  weight  in  11  miles  depth  of 
water. 

Breaking  Strain. — 7 tons  15  cwt. 

Deepest  Water  to  be  Encountered. — 2,400  fathoms,  or  loss  than  2J  nautical  miles 
in  depth. 

The  Contract  Strain  is  equal  to  11  times  its  weight  per  luutical  mile  in 
water. 

One  Knot,  being  in  fathoms  = 1,014  X 11  = ViW  4 '64  times  the  strength 
requisite  for  tlie  deepest  water. 


ON  THE  PEOPOSTIONAL  NUMBERS  OF  THE 
ELEMENTS. 

By  William  Odlino,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Upon  arranging  the  atomic  weights  or  proportional  numbers  of  the 
sixty  or  so  recognized  elements  in  the  order  of  their  scTcral  magni- 
tudes, wo  observe  a marked  continuity  in  the  resulting  arithmetical 
series,  the  only  exceptions  to  the  very  gradual  increase  in  value  of 
the  consecutive  terms  being  manifested  between  the  numbers  40  and 
60,  G5  and  75,  96  and  104,  138  and  184,  184  and  195,  and  210  and 
231 '5,  thus  : — 


H 

1 

Hvdro^en.  i 

Fo 

5(3 

Iron. 

Cd 

112 

Cadmium. 

L 

7 

Lithium.  | 

Co 

59 

Cobalt. 

Sii 

118 

Tiu. 

G 

9 

Gluciuum. 

Ni 

59 

Nickel. 

u 

120 

Uranium. 

B 

11 

Bt^ron.  1 

Cu 

G3-5 

Copper. 

8b 

122 

Antimouy. 

C 

12 

Carixin. 

Yt 

(34 

Yttrium. 

I 

127 

Iodine. 

N 

14 

Nitrogen. 

Zn 

65 

Zinc. 

Te 

129 

TelluriuziL 

O 

10 

Oxygen. 

As 

75 

Arsenic. 

Ca 

133 

Csesium. 

F 

19 

Fluorine. 

So 

79-5 

Selenium.  i 

Ba 

137 

Barium. 

Na 

23 

Sodium. 

Br 

80 

Bromine. 

V 

137 

Vanadium. 

Mg 

24 

Milguesium. 

lib 

85 

Rubidimn. 

Ta 

138 

Tantalum. 

A1 

27-5 

Aluminium. 

Sr 

87'5 

Strontium. 

W 

184 

Tungsten. 

Si 

28 

Silicon. 

Zr 

89-5 

Zirconiimi. 

Cb 

195 

Niobium. 

P 

31 

Plionpliorus. 

Co 

92 

Cerium. 

Au 

196-5  Gold. 

S 

32 

Sulpliur. 

1.11 

U2 

Liinthauum. 

pt 

197 

Plaliuum. 

Cl 

35-5 

Chlorine. 

r»v 

9(3 

Dyilyimum. 

Ir 

197 

Iriilium. 

K 

3il 

potassium. 

Mo 

9(5 

MolyUlenum. 

Oa 

199 

Osmium. 

Ca 

40 

Calcium. 

Ro 

104 

Rbwliura. 

Hs 

200 

Mercury. 

Ti 

.50 

Titanium. 

Ku 

104 

Ruthenium. 

Tl 

203 

Thallium. 

Cr 

52-5 

Chromium. 

Pd 

lOG-5 

Palladium.  ' 

Pb 

207 

Lead. 

Mn 

55 

Muiigaucae, 

Ag 

108 

Silver. 

Bi 

210 

Biamutb. 

Th 

231- 

5 Tboriuum. 
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With  what  ease  this  pnrolj  arithmetical  seriation  may  be  made  to 
accord  with  a horizontal  arrangement  of  the  elements  according  to 
their  usually  received  groupings,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in 
the  first  three  columns  of  which  the  numerical  sequence  is  perfect, 
while  in  the  other  two  tho  irregularities  are  but  very  few  and 
trivial : — 


If  we  compare  together  certain  pairs  of  more  or  less  analogous 
elements,  wo  find  in  a considerable  number  of  instances,  embracing 
one-half  tho  entire  number  of  elements,  a difference  in  atomio 
weight  ranging  from  84*5  to  97,  as  shown  in  tho  following  table : — 
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I 

Cl 

or  127 

35-5 

_ 

91-5 

Au 

— 

Ag 

2'.K!-5 

— 

108 

= 

88-5 

Ag 

— 

Na 

108 

— 

23 

= 

85 

Va 

— 

K 

133 

— 

39 

= 

94 

Te 

— 

S 

129 

— 

32 

3 

97 

W 

_ 

Mn 

184 

— 

96 

3 

88 

V 

— 

Cr 

137 

- 

52-5 

3 

84-5 

— 

OI 

200 

— 

112 

3 

88 

C.1 

— 

Mg 

112 

— 

24 

3 

88 

IM 

— 

Ca 

137 

— 

40 

= 

97 

Ui 

— 

8b 

210 

— 

122 

— 

88 

Sb 

_ 

p 

122 

— 

31 

— 

91 

U 

— 

A1 

120 

— 

27-5 

3 

92-5 

I'b 

— 

8q 

207 

— 

118-5 

S 

88-5 

— 

Si 

118-5 

— 

28 

3 

90-5 

Tft 

- 

Ti 

138 

— 

.lO 

3 

88 

I’t 

— 

Ko 

197 

- 

104 

3 

93 

Os 

Pd 

199 

loo- 5 

= 

92-5 

In  about  ono-half  of  tho  above  instanoos,  tbo  two  elements 
associated  with  one  another,  are  known  to  be  the  first  and  third  terms 
respectively  of  certain  triplet  families ; and  the  discovery  of  intcr- 
mcmate  elements  in  the  case  of  some  or  all  of  the  other  pairs,  is  not 
by  any  means  improbable.  Consequent  upon  tho  existence  of  these 
triplet  groups,  wo  have  a considerable  number  of  pairs  of  elements, 
also  including  more  than  ono-half  tho  entire  number  of  elements, 
in  which  tho  average  difference  of  atomic  weight  is  about  half  as 
great  as  the  average  dififcronco  between  tho  previously  cited  pairs, 
thus : — 


I 

Rr 

or  127 

80 

47 

or  48 

I!r 

— 

Cl 

80 

— 

35-5 

3 

44-5 

44 

Cs 

— 

Pb 

133 

85 

3 

48 

48 

lib 

— 

K 

85 

- 

39 

3 

40 

48? 

To 

— 

So 

1-29 

— 

80 

3 

49 

48 

So 

— 

8 

80 

_ 

32 

zz 

48 

48 

w 

- 

V 

184 

137 

3 

48 

48 

V 

— 

5Io 

137 

- 

90 

3 

41 

40 

Mo 

— 

Cr 

yG 

— 

52-5 

3 

43-5 

44 

Cd 

— 

Zn 

112 

- 

05 

SS 

47 

48 

Zn 

- 

Mg 

G5 

— 

24 

= 

41 

40 

Pa 

- 

Sr 

137 

— 

87-5 

3 

49-5 

48 

Sr 

- 

Ca 

87-5 

- 

40 

3 

47-5 

48 

Sb 

— 

Aa 

122 

— 

75 

3 

47 

48 

Aa 

— 

p 

73 

31 

ss 

44 

44 

Tft 

- 

Zr 

138 

- 

89-5 

3 

48-5 

48 

Zr 

Ti 

89-5 

50 

= 

39-5 

40 

At  present  there  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  tho  existence  of  au 
interm^iatc  term  between  any  one  of  those  pairs  of  elements. 

In  ten  instances  wo  find  that  mure  or  loss  analogous  elements 
have  a difibrenco  in  atomic  weight  of  16,  or  something  approximating 
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closely  thereto ; and  in  seven  of  theso  instances,  the  element  of 
lowest  atomic  weight  is  the  first  member,  and  the  element  compared 
therewith  the  second  member  of  the  group  to  which  they  both 
belong,  or  may  be  considered  to  belong,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  includes  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of 
elements : — 


Cl 

_ 

F 

or  35  5 

_ 

19 

_ 

16-5 

K 

- 

Xa 

39 

- 

23 

= 

16 

Na 

- 

L 

23 

- 

7 

16 

Mo 

- 

So 

96 

- 

80 

= 

16 

8 

- 

O 

32 

- 

16 

16 

Ca 

- 

Mg 

40 

- 

24 

= 

16 

Mg 

- 

G 

24 

- 

9 

= 

15 

P 

- 

X 

31 

- 

14 

= 

17 

A1 

- 

B 

27  5 

- 

11 

= 

16-5 

Si 

- 

C 

28 

- 

12 

= 

16 

In  looking  over  the  above  tables,  we  can  scarcely  help  noticing 
that  those  elements  whoso  resemblance  to  one  another  is  most 
pronounced,  have  a difference  of  about  48  between  their  respective 
atomic  weights,  that  is  to  say,  the  largest  difference  in  atomic  weight 
known  to  exist  between  what  ore  conceived  to  bo  proximate  elements, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also  includes  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  number  of  elements.  For  example,  the  resemblance  of 
cadmium  to  zinc,  where  the  difference  in  atomic  weight  is  47,  is 
greater  than  the  resemblance  of  zinc  to  magnesium,  where  the 
difference  is  41 ; while  the  resemblance  of  antimony  to  arsenic, 
where  the  difference  is  again  47,  is  greater  than  the  resemblance  of 
arsenic  to  phosphorus,  where  the  difference  is  44.  Moreover,  the 
co-resemblances  of  caesium,  rubidium,  and  potassinm,  and  of  barium, 
strontiiun,  and  cadcium,  with  a common  difference  of  about  48  between 
the  proximate  members,  are  for  closer  than  the  co-resemblances  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  of  calcium  and  magnesium  respectively, 
with  a difference  of  16  in  each  instance : — 
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If  wo  consider  tho  analogous  elements  having  a differenoo  of 
about  48  in  their  respoetive  atomic  weights,  to  stand  upon  the  samo 
level,  wo  may  represent  those  with  a difference  of  44  or  40  os  stand- 
ing one  or  two  stages  above  or  below  the  level,  os  shovm  in  tho  next 
table : — 
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By  a slight  modification  of  the  above  table,  tho  occupants 
of  similar  positions  in  different  groups,  having  nearly  tho  samo 


• The  analysis  of  niobio  chlbride  by  II.  Rose  Kivos  195,  while  the  deter- 
mination of  its  vapour  density  by  Dcvillc  and  Troost  gives  173  fur  tho  atomic 
weight  of  niobium,  the  mean  being  134. 
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atomic  weights,  may  be  brought  into  association  with  one  another, 
thus : — 


The  parallelism  between  the  monatomic  and  diatomic  alkalino 
groups,  is  shown  still  more  strikingly  below : — 


Seeing  the  large  number  of  instances  in  which  the  atomic  weights 
of  proximate  elements  differ  from  one  another  by  48,  or  44,  or  40,  or 
16,  we  cannot  help  looking  wistfully  at  the  number  4,  os  embodying 
somehow  or  other  the  unit  of  a common  difference,  especially  when 
wo  find  in  addition  that  several  pairs  of  strictly  analogous  elements 
differ  in  atomic  weight  by  this  some  number,  as  shown  below : — 
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But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
differences  between  the  several  atomic  weights  compared  with  one 
another,  are  for  the  most  part  not  exactly  but  only  approximately 
multiples  of  4 ; whilst  in  a few  instances,  at  any  rate,  the  approx- 
imate difference  in  atomic  weight  between  closely  allied  elementa, 
is  not  4 or  some  multiple  of  4,  but  2 or  some  odd  multiple  of  2,  and 
in  other  instances  even  1 or  0. 

Since  many  of  the  elements  occupying  analogous  positions  in 
different  groups  have  closely  approximating  atomic  weights,  it  is 
evident  that  the  more  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  a nowly- 
discovered  element  assists  us  but  very  little  in  deciding  to  what  group 
it  belongs,  but  only  indicates  its  position  in  the  group ; since  among 
the  members  of  every  well-defined  group  the  sequence  of  properties 
and  sequence  of  atomic  weights  are  strictly  parallel  to  one  another. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  arithmetical  relatiuns  exemplified  in  the 
foregoing  tables  and  remarks  are  simply  occidental ; but  taken  alto- 
gether, they  ate  too  numerous  and  decided  nut  to  depend  upon  some 
hitherto  unrecognized  general  law. 


ON  THE  BUTTERFLIES  OP  MADAGASCAR. 

By  Roland  Tbuikn  (Cape  Town),  Memb.  Ent.  Soc.  Lend. 

In  the  belief  that  a brief  consideration  of  the  Rhopalocera  inhabiting 
Madagascar  may  in  some  degree  aid  in  the  investigation  of  the  relations 
of  the  general  fauna  of  the  island  to  that  of  Africa,  which  has  been  so 
ably  commenced  by  Dr.  Sclater,*  I have  drawn  up  the  foUowing  notes. 
I must  at  the  outset  express  my  regret  tliat  the  materials  at  my  disposal 
have  been  too  scanty  to  admit  of  the  preparation  of  a paper  affording 
a complete  view  of  the  subject  under  discussion ; but  it  is  hoped  that 
these  few  remarks  may  prove  of  service  to  those  who  have  access  to 
ample  means  of  pursuing  the  inquiry.  I would  observe,  however,  that 
the  data  and  observations  here  given  arc,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
results  of  some  years’  study  of  the  butterflies  of  Southern  Africa.  My 
obligations  to  Dr.  Bois<luvars  admirable  work,  the  ‘ Faune  Entomolo- 
giquo  do  Madagascar,  Bourbon  ct  Maurice, ’f  are  too  manifest  to 
require  comment. 

The  total  number  of  butterflies  known  to  me  as  inhabiting  Mada- 
gascar (exclusive  of  the  Mascarene  Islands)  is  73.  These  73  species 
are  comprised  in  34  genera,  and  belong  to  the  foUowing  11  families, 
viz.  .■[ — Papilionidte,  Pieridte,  Danaido’,  Acrceidm,  Nymphalidce,  Saty- 
ridcE,  Eurytclida;,  Libythcidie,  Erycinidee,  Lycocnidee,  and  Ilesperidce. 

* “ The  Mammals  of  Madagascar,  ’ in  ‘ Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,’  No.  2, 
April,  18G4. 

t Paris,  183.S. 

j I follow  the  arrangement  of  Messrs.  Double<lay  and  Westwood's  ' Genera  of 
Diurnal  Lopidoptcra’ 
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All  these  families  are  represented  in  Africa.  The  four  families  which, 
it  appears,  are  not  represented  in  Madagascar  are  also  wanting  on  the 
African  continent,  and  ore  these,  m..'  — The  Ageronida;,  Heliconidcr,  and 
Brassolidcf,  which  are  confined  to  the  New  World  ; and  the  Morgihidoi, 
which,  though  chiefly  American,  are  represented  in  Asia  by  several 
species. 

It  will,  perhaps,  more  clearly  exhibit  the  close  connection  between 
the  continental  and  insular  Bhopalocora  if,  at  tho  risk  of  wearying  the 
reader  with  details,  the  genera  and  species  of  each  Madagascarion 
family  ore  briefly  considered  in  regular  order. 

Tho  Papilionid®,  a family  which,  though  poor  in  generic  forms,  is 
numerous  in  species  and  of  world  wide  distribution,  are  represented  by 
six  species  of  tho  genus  Papilio,  if  wo  include  tho  doubtfully  distinct 
P.  Epiphorhas,  which  Boisduval  himself  considers  “ pourroit  bien 
n’etro  qu’une  modification  locale”  of  the  Mauritian  P.  Phorbanta,  Linn.,* 
and  if  P.  Nireus,  Linn.,  be  truly  a native.  The  last-named  species, 
P.  Merope,  Cram.,  and  P.  Demoleus,  Linn.,  range  over  the  greater  part 
of  Africa,  extending  to  Sierra  Leone  ; Lalandei,  Godt.,  inhabits  South 
Africa ; and  the  sjdendid  Antenor,  Drury,  taken  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  is  recorded  by  both  Boisduvolf 
and  Westwoodl  as  a native  of  tropical  Africa,  a specimen  in  tho 
Hopeian  Collection  having  been  received  from  Timbuctoo. 

The  PiEBiDiB  include  the  four  genera  Poniia,  Pieris,  Anihocharls, 
and  Terias,  comprising  in  all  nine  species : P(>ntia  syvicola,  Bd. 
{=  Narica,  Fab.  = Alcesta,  Cram.),  ranges  to  Senegal.  Of  the  genus 
Pieris,  one  species,  Udeida,  Bd., — if  not  a variety  of  tho  African 
Ghloris,  Fab., — is  endemic ; Phileris,  Bd.,  is  found  in  Southern  and 
Eastern  Africa  ; Orbona  and  Malalha,  Bd.  (=  Saba,  Fab.),  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Africa;  while  the  abimdunt  Meseniina  extends  from 
Damara  Land  to  Bengal.  Antltocharis  Eranthc,  Bd.,  is  among  tho 
species  taken  in  Madagascar  by  Mr.  Layard ; and  a specimen  in  tho 
British  Mu-seura  purports  to  be  from  “ Soutli  Africa,”  but  this  habitat 
seems  doubtful.  Tho  throe  species  of  Terias  are  all  African  ; but 
while  Floricola,  Bd.  (=  Hecabe,  Linn.),  ranges  to  Java  and  Northern 
India,  and  Pulchella,  Bd.  (=  Rahel,  Fab.),  is  found  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Besjardinsii,  Bd.,  docs  not  appear  to  spread  farther  thou  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  coasts  of  Africa. 

But  one  of  tho  recorded  three  genera  and  four  species  of  the  family 
Danaidx  is  found  in  Africa,  and  that  one,  Danais  Chrysippus,  Linn., 
is  everywhere  abundant,  and  is  also  common  in  Southern  Asia.  Jlestia 
Lyticea,  Drury,  inhabits  the  Eastern  Archipelago ; but  Enploea  Pha-done 
and  Euphone,  Fab.,  appear  to  be  limited  in  range  to  Madagascar  and 
Mauritius. 

The  slow- flying,  inert,  but  abundant  butterflies  forming  tho  family 
AoRCEiDiB  are  pre-eminently  African,  though  a few  representatives  of 

* *Fuunc  Knt.  do  Mud.,  &c.,'  p.  13.  KpijthorlMit  and  Phorbanta  are  almost 
certainly  but  insular  varieties  of  the  widely-ran;;ing  and  abuinlant  V.  Nirciu, 
which  lloisduvul  (oii.  oil.,  p.  16)  consiilers  u doubtful  uatirc  of  Madagascar. 

t ‘S|)ceie8  Gcniral  dcs  Lep.,’  p.  100. 

t ‘Arcana  Eiitomologicu,'  vol.  L,  p.  146. 
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the  group  are  American,  two  species  Asiatic,  and  one  Australian.  As 
many  as  ton  species  of  Acrcea  [the  only  genus  in  the  family)  have  been 
taken  in  Madagascar,  and  of  tncse  no  less  than  six  apjx^  peculiar  to 
the  island.  The  four  found  in  Africa  are  Sganzini,  B<L  (=  Lycia, 
Fab.),  and  Manjaca  Bd.  (=  Serena,  Fab.),  extending  to  Sierra  Lieone, 
and  the  South  African  Rahira,  Bd.,  and  Puncialigsiina,  Bd. 

Ten  genera  of  the  NTMPHaLiDiE  are  represented,  viz.  : — AteJla  (1 
species),  Pyramei* * * §  (1),  Junonia  (5),  Mysedia  (1),  Cyrestis  (1),  Neptiz 
(3),  Diadema  (2),  Godartia  (1),  Aterica  (1),  Nymphalis  (1).  AteUa 
Phalanta,  Dru.,  inhabits  a wide  region,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Northern 
India  and  Java.  The  world-wide  distribution  of  Pyrameis  Cardui, 
Linn.,  is  well  known.  Two  species  of  Junonia  seem  endemic,  viz. — 
Gondoiii  and  Andremiaja,  Bd.;  J.  Aiiguslina,  Bd.,  occurs  in  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon ; lihadama  is  found  in  Mozambique  ;*  and  Epiclelta, 
Bd.  (=  var.  Clclia,  Cram.),  is  a widely-spread  African.  Myscelia 
Madagagrariengis,  Bd.,  is  peculiar  to  the  island.  Cyreglig  elegans,  B<L, 
must  also  bo  classed  among  the  endemic  insects,  unless  the  six^cies 
stated  by  Chenuf  to  inhabit  Sierra  Leone  should  prove  to  bo  identical 
with  it.  Neplig  Kikidcli,  Bd.,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  wdth 
out  of  Madagascar,  but  N.  Frobenia,  Fab.,  extends  to  Mauritius  ; and 
Saclava,  Bd.,  is  found  both  in  Mozambique!  and  in  the  Capo  Colony. 
Of  the  two  Diademai,  Bolina,  Linn.,  has  an  extraordinary  range,  only 
second  to  that  of  P.  Cardui;  while  IMia,  Palis,  de  Beauv.,§  is  rocoitled 
from  both  Eastern  and  Western  Africa.  The  genus  Godartia  is  repre- 
sented in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,||  but  G.  Madagageariensig, 
Lucas,  does  not  seem  to  extend  beyond  the  island.  Aterica  Bahena, 
Bd.,  is  likewdse  an  endemic  species.  Nymjdiatig  Candiope,  Godt., 
taken  by  Mr.  Layard  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  inhabits 
the  country  west  of  Lake  Ngami,  from  whence  a specimen  was  brought 
mo  by  Mr.  John  A.  Boll. 

The  SATTRiD.aB  would  appear  to  bo  but  poorly  represented  in  the 
island,  only  four  sjxxsics,  belonging  to  the  genera  Cyllo,  Frebia,  and 
Mycalegig,  being  recorded  in  the  ‘ Fauno  Entomologiquo,’  &c.  Cyllo 
Leda,  Linn.,  almost  rivals  Diadema  Bolina  in  its  area  of  distribution  ; 
but  C.  Betgimena,  Bd.  (if  not,  as  I am  inclined  to  think,  identical  with 
Gnophodig  Parmeno,  E.  Doubl.),  is  confined  to  Madagascar.  Erdna 
Tamatavo!,  Bd.,  is  endemic.  Mycalegig  Narciggug,  Fab.,  extends  to  the 
Mascoreno  Islands  as  well  as  to  South-eastern  Africa. 

Two  butterflies  of  the  small  family  Euryteud.x  have  been  discovered 
in  Madagascar,  viz.: — Eurytela  Dryope,  Cram.,  and  Hypanig  Anvatara, 
Bd.  (=  var.  Ilithyia,  Dru.).  Both  of  these  are  widely-spread  Africans, 
and  the  latter  species  also  ranges  to  Southern  Asia. 

The  curious  Libythbid*  are  represented  by  the  very  distinct  Liby- 
thea  fulgurada,  Bd.,  which  seems  more  nearly  related  to  the  Javanese 

* See  Hopffer  in  Peters'  ‘Reise  nneb  Mossambiquo. — Ins.,’  p.  380. 

t ‘ Kncyc.  d'llist.  Nat. — Pap.,'  p.  125. 

i Hopffer's  Neptig  Marpegga  is  indubitably  the  same  insect. 

§ Proiwjbly  the  same  as  D.  Anihedon,  E.  Doubl.  Gen.  Dium.  Lcp.'),  nhicli 
inhabits  Western  Africa  and  Natal. 

II  See  Chonu,  op.  cit.,  p.  137 ; and  Hpfr. — Peters’  ‘ Reise,  &o.,’  p.  38G. 
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L.  Nartna,  Grodt.,  than  to  any  other  epecios.  As  tho  genus  is  found  on 
the  Afiican  continent,* * * §  it  is  not  improbable  that  Fulgurata  will  be  dis- 
covered there. 

One  ciamplo  of  the  Ertoinids—  a family  abundantly  developed  in 
South  America — has  been  found  in  the  island,  viz. — Emesis  Tepdhi, 
Ihl.  This  insect  seems  more  strictly  referable  to  the  genus  Taxila, 
E.  Donbl.,  which  comprises  several  Oriental,  and  one,  if  not  two, 
African  species, — T.  Tantalus,  Bd.,  being  a native  of  Ashanti,]  and 
Baucis,  Dm.  (mentioned  by  Bois<luval  as  congeneric  with  Tepahi) 
boing  recorded  by  Drary  as  inhabiting  Sierra  Leono. 

Tho  eight  species  of  Ltc^nid^  known  to  occur  belong  to  the 

genera  Sithon  (1),  Lyccena  (6),  and ? (1).  Sithon  Batikeli,  Bd. 

sp.  (^=  Sithon  Antalus,  Hpffr.),  is  found  in  Eiastern  and  Southern 
Africa.]  Of  tho  Lycoence  three — L.  Babe,  Tsiphana,  and  Malathana, 
Bd. — seem  endemic ; but  the  remaining  three — Lysimon,  Hiibn.,  Baetica, 
Linn.,  and  Telicanus,  Ilerbet — are  remarkable  for  their  extended  range 
throughout  Africa,  and  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  impossible 
to  refer  the  species  Tintinga,  Bd.,  to  any  particular  genus,  tho  single 
specimen  described  by  Boisduval  having  lost  both  head  and  body ; but, 
as  its  describer  seems  to  consider  that  the  insect  has  somewhat  of  the 
aspect  of  tho  curious  Javanese  Petavius,  Godt.  (=  Petavia  Sakuni, 
Horsf.),  its  affinities  are  probably  Oriental  rather  than  African. 

The  HESPGRinx,  as  recordctl  by  Boisduval,  consist  of  11  species, 
which  I distribute  genorically  thus,  mz.; — Cyclopides  (3),  Pamphila  (4), 
Nisoniades  (1),  Ismene  (3),  Cyclopides  Bernieri  and  Rhadama,  Bd., 
appear  peculiar  to  Madagascar ; but  C.  Malgacha,  Bd.,  is  found  in 
Africa,  as  far  south  and  west  as  Cape  Town.  Pamphila  Harei  and 
Poniieri,  Bd.,  ore  recorded  by  Boisduval§  as  natives  of  Natal,  while  P. 
Coroller  and  Andracne,  Bd.,  are  endemic.  I have  received  Nisoniades 
Ophion,  Dru.,  from  Natal,  and  tho  species  is  figiued  and  described  by 
Drury  as  one  from  Western  Africa.  Ismene  Floreslan,  Cram.,  has  an 
African  range,  embracing  Kaffrario,  Querimba,  Nubia,  and  Senegal  ;|1 
I.  Ralek,  Bd.,  inhabits  Natal;  and  I.  Bamanatek,  Bd.,  extend  to 
Bourbon,  if  not  to  Mauritius. 

I’ho  above  particulars  of  tho  distribution  over  tho  globe  of  the 
Madagasourion  diurnal  Lcpidoptcra  yield  tho  following  result,  when 
tho  families  are  tabulated  (see  p.  652)  : — 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  39,  or  rather  more  than 
half,  of  the  butterflies  of  Madagascar  are  African ; and  of  these  39 
species,  27  (nearly  one-third  of  the  Bhopalocerous  Fauna)  inhabit  no 
other  region  besides  Africa.  Of  the  remaining  34  (no  less  than  28  of 
which  ore  endemic),  1 {Hestia  Lyncea)  is  an  Asiatic  form ; 22  show 

• For  this  fact  I am  indebO’d  to  Mr.  Horace  Waller,  of  tho  lato  Zambesi 
Miaaiun,  wbo  baa  ahown  mo  a Ltbijlhea,  closely  allied  to  L.  Myrrha,  UodL  taken 
by  him  on  the  river  Shire. 

t K.  Doubt.,  ‘ List  Ij’p,  Ina..  Coll.  Brit.  Mua.,’  pt.  ii , p.  3. 

J BiUike.U  will  most  probably  bo  determine'd  aa  a variety  of  hocralet.  Fab.,  a 
well-known  Italian  apeeica. 

§ In  Ap|)endix  to  Deleporgue’a  ‘ Voyage  dana  I’Afrique  Anatrale,  &c.,’  p.  594. 

Ii  See  Hitfr.,  op.  eit.,  p.  414. 
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Tabular  View  op  toe  Geooraphical  Distribution  of  the  Bitteeflues 
OF  Madagascar. 
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docidallj  African  afiSnitios ; 4 [Neplis  Kikideli  and  Frobenia,  LihytTiea 

fuigurata,  and  ? Tintinga)  seem  more  nearly  allied  to  Asiatic 

forms ; while  7 exhibit  no  marked  indications  of  connection  with  either 
Asiatic  or  African  types,  hut  may  bo  eonsidcred  os  being  equally 
related  to  both  faunas.*  The  r&spoctivo  numbers  of  spoeios  iuhabitiug 
other  parts  of  the  world  are,  relatively  to  the  total  nmnbor  of  Mada- 
gascariau  natives  and  to  each  other,  quite  wliat  wo  should  expect  to 
find  on  the  assumption  that  Madagascar  was  originally  part  of  the  great 
continent  to  which  it  is  now  adjacent.  Thus  while,  os  above  shown, 
no  loss  than  39  inhabit  Afriea,  the  Mascarono  Islands  contain  15,  Asia 
12,  Europe  5,  Australia  2,  and  America  2. 

Before  concluding,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Khopalocera  inhabiting  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  amounting  in  all  to 
but  23  s()ecics.  As  these  islands  are  of  small  size,  and  have  been  well 
explored,  we  may  assnmo  with  Boisduval  that  few  butterflies  remain  in 
either  undiscovered.  The  23  species  are  thus  distributed  among  the 

• The  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  double  relation  are  the  two  Eujtlrje, 
E.  Euplume  and  Ehxdone,  which,  common  at  Mauritius  and  also  found  in  Moda- 
fcascar,  combine  the  structure  and  aspect  of  the  African  Buplicoid  species  of 
Dimau  with  those  of  the  true  Eu]Atae  of  Asia.  An  examination  of  these  insects 
has  led  me  to  rej^ard  as  highly  probable  the  view  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Bates, 
that  the  Moscarene  Islands  may  be  remnants  of  the  region  where  Danait  and 
Eupbea  Brst  became  differentiated ; Enplira  since  attaining  its  large  development 
in  tropical  Asia.  It  is  singular  tliat  EupUea  Gondotii,  Bd.,  which  inhabits  both 
Natal  and  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  and  seems  the  nearest  of  alt  the  African  Danaidse 
to  the  Asiatic  EupUete,  has  not  been  taken  either  in  Madagascar  or  Mauritius. 
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families,  viz.: — Pspilionidie,  2;  Pieridre,  1;  Danaidn,  4;  Njmplia- 
lidffi,  7 ; Satyridae,  2;  Lycaenidaa,  3;  Hesperidfe,  4.  In  Mauri  tins  21 
occur,  in  Bourbon  18  ; 16  being  found  in  both  islands.  All  but  8 are 
known  to  inhabit  Madagascar  :•  and  of  these  8 species  4 (Pgrameis  Hip- 
pomene,  Bd.,  Neptis  Dumclorum,  Bd.,  Nisoniades  Sabadius,  and  Pam- 
phila  Borbonica,  Bd.)  occur  in  both  islands  ; 2 {Papilio  disparilis  and 
Eupltea  Gondotii,  B<1. ) are  confined  to  Bourbon  ; while  2 (P.  Phorbanla, 
Linn.,  and  Pamphila  Marchalii,  Bd.)  seem  peculiar  to  Mauritius. 
Gondotii  (of  Bourbon)  and  Hippomene,  Sabadius,  and  Borbonica  (of 
both  islands)  are  natives  of  A&ca,  and  therefore  in  all  probability 
inhabit  the  groat  intormediato  country  of  Madagascar.  This  leaves  us 
but  4 species  truly  endemic  to  the  Mascareno  Islands,  or,  omitting  the 
2 doubtfully  distinct  Papilioncs,^  onl^  2,  viz. — Neptis  Dumetorum\  and 
Pamphila  Marchalii,  the  latter  being  confined  to  Mauritius.  Besides 
these  2,  only  5 others  (which  are  found  in  Madagascar)  are  wanting  in 
Africa. 

Adding  to  the  73  butterflies  of  Madagascar  the  8 Mascarene  species 
not  yet  discovered  in  the  great  island,  we  arrive  at  a total  for  tho 
group  of  81  species  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  of  which  47  are  known  to 
be  natives  of  Africa,  while  the  great  majority  of  tho  remaining  species 
exhibit  unmistakable  affinity  to  African  forms. 

The  evidence  here  brought  forward,  incomplete  as  it  is,  and  limited 
in  its  application  to  but  part  of  a single  order  of  insects,  contrasts 
strangely  indeed  with  that  adduced  by  Dr.  Sclater  with  n^ard  to  tho 
Mammals  of  Madagascar.  Every  order  of  Mammalia  in  tho  island 
possessing  more  than  a single  representative  (tho  bats  only  excepted), 
presents  several  endemic  genera,  some  of  which  exhibit  tho  most  pro- 
found modification  of  structure.  Among  tho  Lepidoptcrous  insects,  as 
far  as  the  Bhopalocera  are  concemod,§  not  one  now  genus  has  been 
discovered.  While  the  relations  between  tho  Mammals  of  Madagascar 
and  Africa  are  shown  to  bo  few  and  remote,  and  not  one  spocios  is  with 
certainty  known  to  inhabit  both  regions,  tho  very  strongest  affinity 
exists  between  the  butterflies,  more  than  half  of  tho  insidar  species, 
and  31  of  tho  33  genera,  being  indigenous  to  Africa.  ||  This  seems 
tho  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  tho  much  greater  facilities 
for  modification,  during  an  equal  lapse  of  time,  which  insects,  numer- 
ous in  individuals  and  rapid  in  succession  of  generations,  would  appear 
to  present  as  contrasted  with  tho  comparatively  scarce  and  slowly- 


• This  supposes  P.  Phorbanla  and  disparilis  to  bo  distinct  species  from  oocli 
other  and  from  P.  Nireus  and  Kpiphorbas ; otherwise  the  number  would  be  6. 

t The  abnurinal  coloration  of  the  ? Disparilis  is  very  remarkable,  and  looks 
very  like  a modification,  now  in  progress,  of  tho  Papilio  in  imitation  of  Euplxa 
Oondotii,  the  only  other  largo  butterfly  inhabiting  Bourbon. 

I Taken  by  Mr.  layard  in  Mauritius. 

§ Almost  the  same  miglit  be  affirmed  of  tho  whole  order,  for  of  the  35  genera 
of  Hetcroccra  given  in  tho  ‘Fauno  de  5Iad.,  &c.,’  only  one,  Borocera,  Bd.  (closely 
allied  to  tho  African  Msgasoma),  appears  endemic,  uffiess  Sindris,  Bd.  (given  as  a 
genus  of  Tineina),  be  peculiar  to  tho  island. 

II  In  connection  with  this  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Aersca,  so  typical  and 
higbly.deTelopod  an  African  group,  presents  more  species  in  Madagascar  than  any 
other  genua. 
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breeding  Mammals.  It  is  true  that  butterflies  might  continue  to  find 
their  way  from  Africa  to  the  island  across  a space  of  sea  which  had 
long  since  proved  an  impassable  barrier  to  any  but  aerial  Mammalia, 
but  the  influence  which  might  tlms  be  at  intervals  brought  to  hear  on 
the  insular  Ithopalocera  would  bo  very  slight,  fur  the  idea  of  constant 
or  long^continuod  migration  from  the  mainland  is  forbidden  by  all 
recent  observation.* 

In  conclusion,  I would  earnestly  request  all  zoologists  to  contribute 
the  results  of  their  researches  towards  the  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  fauna  of  Madagascar.  Dr.  Sclatcr’s  interesting  deductions  from 
a consideration  of  the  Mammalia,  require  abiuulant  confirmation  fi-om 
investigation  of  other  groups  in  the  island  fauna,  before  acceptance 
can  bo  given  to  them.  The  subfoct  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest ; and 
it  is  only  by  a careful  analysis  of  what  is  known  of  all  the  forms  of 
Matlagascarian  life  that  wo  can  attain  to  any  conclusions  as  to  the  origi- 
nal derivation  and  existing  relations  of  this  most  remarkable  fauna. 

• It  is  n'innrkable  linw  constant  nearly  all  butterflies,  including  those  of  the 
highest  powers  of  flight,  are  to  localities  of  very  limited  tiU'iit ; uial  much  care 
and  investigation  must  Imj  excreiseil  In  foro  naturalists  can  attribute  the  extraoiali- 
nnry  gatherings,  oeeiniionally  witimBusl,  of  certain  species  of  Vieridx  to  any  migra- 
tory instinct. 
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1.  AGRICULTURE. 

An  unusually  dry  summer  has  brought  into  prominence  several  agri- 
cultural topics  of  importance,  in  which  the  uses  and  economy  of  water 
are  concerned.  Thus,  it  has  entirely  justified  those  who  advocate 
drainage  and  deep  tillage  as  reaUy  conservative  of  the  water  supply  on 
which  a growing  plant  depends.  Wo  have  dug  in  well-drained  land  a 
hole  five  feet  deep  in  a turnip-field,  and  from  the  bottom  of  it  clods  of 
earth  have  been  brought  up  full  of  fibres  of  the  turnip-root,  easily 
recognizable  by  their  taste.  These  fibres  went  far  below  the  artificial 
drainage  of  the  subsoil : but  the  vigorous  vitality  to  which  such  deep 
growth  was  duo  was  itself,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  wholesome  condition 
for  the  plants  in  which  that  drainage  had  placed  the  upper  layer  of  soil. 
In  this  indirect  way,  as  w'cll  as  by  the  direct  improvement  and  increased 
capacity  as  a storeroom  which  <lrainage  and  deep  tillage  confer  upon 
the  upper  soil,  do  these  oixjrations  increase  the  ability  of  plants  to 
withstand  a drought.  That  of  the  past  summer  has  in  nothing  shown 
itself  more  plainly  than  in  the  prominent  appearance  of  the  dark, 
fresh  green  of  deop-nxited  plants,  as  the  thistle  and  the  clover  plant, 
amongst  the  brown  j)arehed,  surface-feeding  grasses,  which  have  been 
soon  dried  up.  And  anything  which  gives  to  cultivated  plants  a 
dcci)er,  larger,  fuller  store  on  which  to  draw  for  supplies,  is  in  cases 
like  the  present  season  especially  beneficial. 

No  doubt  it  is  owng  to  this  better  tillage  of  the  country  generaUy, 
that  the  drought  has  not  proved  more  injurious  to  the  seed  crops  of 
the  past  haiwest.  ‘Notwrithstanding  that  our  grain  crops  had  already 
pretty  fully  established  themselves  before  the  commencement  of 
the  dry  weather,  we  might  fairly  have  cxixsitod  it  to  have  been  more 
injurious  than  it  has  proved.  The  produce  of  these  crops,  though 
nothing  like  that  of  1863,  has  not  been  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
Of  200  returns  to  the  ‘ Agricultural  Gazette,’  indeed,  from  diflereut  parts 
of  the  country,  only  20,  47,  and  12  respectively,  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  declare  the  crop  to  be  above  an  average  one  ; but  one-half  of  the 
reports  of  wheat,  and  more  than  one-half  of  those  of  barley,  state  the 
yield  to  bo  an  average.  Oats,  beaus,  and  peas  are  undoubtedly  much 
below  an  average  yield  this  year.  Rut  this,  and  the  inferior  priMluen 
generally  of  the  com  crop,  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  cold  weather 
of  June,  than  to  the  drought  of  May,  Juno,  and  July. 

The  STibjoct  of  summer  irrigation  is  another  point  to  which  the 
weather  has  given  importance.  The  experience  of  our  sowaged  meadows 
during  tho  past  season  has  not  Ixajn  so  favourable  in  this  respect  as 
might  have  been  expected.  It  apiiears  that  the  Italian  ryegrass,  the 
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plant  by  which  Bowago  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  utilized,  requires  a 
moist,  cold  atmosphere,  as  well  as  a well-fed,  cool,  moist  soil,  to  ensure 
a luxuriant  succulence  of  growth.  The  Beddington  meadows,  which 
receive  the  waste  of  Croydon,  and  which  in  May  presented  such  a 
wonderful  coat  of  grass  as  the  result  of  irrigation — 30  inches  high 
and  as  thick  as  it  could  stand,  and  weighing  12  or  14  tons  per  acre — 
have  not  yielded  by  any  means  so  well  at  their  second  and  third  cuts 
this  summer,  notwithstanding  the  flood  of  filthy  water  which  at  intervals 
has  been  poured  over  them.  The  tendency  of  the  plant  to  form  its 
seed  spike  seems  irresistible  in  hot,  dry  weather,  however  the  growth 
of  grass  may  be  urged  by  irrigation  of  the  soil ; and  a first  cut,  of  10 
to  14  tons  per  acre,  is  followed  by  one  of  7 or  8,  and  that  by  one  of  4 
or  5 tons  in  a hot  July  or  August.  This  must  be  taken  into  their 
calculations  by  those  who  propose  to  utilize  the  sewage  of  London  on 
the  low-lying  lands  of  Kent  and  Essex,  two  of  the  ^est  counties  in 
the  island. 

The  drought  has  produced  a protest  from  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
G.E.,  in  the  form  of  a memorial  to  Sir  George  Grey,  on  the  water 
economy  of  the  country,  and  on  the  better  uses  of  our  rainfall. 
Mr.  Denton  proposes  tlmt  agricultural  proceedings  with  reference  to 
that  matter  should  be  made  subject  to  some  ceni^  control  Thirty 
inches  of  rain,  or  thereabouts,  fall  annually  in  this  island.  This  wets 
its  surface,  which  dries  again  and  sends  back  so  much  into  the  air. 
It  finds  its  way,  by  various  surface  chaimols,  runnels,  brooks,  rivulets, 
and  rivers,  to  the  sea.  It  sinks  through  its  surface  to  various  depths, 
taking  always  the  path  of  least  resistance  to  that  downward  passage 
which  gravity  imposes,  until  at  length  the  passage  of  least  resistance 
leads  to  the  re  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the  rainfall  in  springs  at 
various  points  below  that  where  it  sank  into  the  ground.  Now,  of 
these  two  latter  portions  of  the  rainfdl,  various  uses  are  made.  They 
swell  our  rivers,  which  are  thus  along  many  miles  of  their  course  made 
available  as  carriers ; they  fill  our  mill-streams,  and  their  weight  is 
thus  turned  to  account  as  power  ; they  provide  drink  for  our  live-stock 
and  our  population,  and  they  feed  our  plants.  But  the  surface  on 
which  the  rain-water  falls  is  covered  with  plants.  The  cultivator  of 
these  plants  is  thus  the  first  owner  of  this  water,  and  ho  is  more  and 
more  awakening  to  the  immense  value  of  this  property,  and  to  tho 
greatly  enhanced  services  which,  if  properly  directed,  it  can  render  to 
him  as  a grower  of  these  plants.  Guided  by  tho  better  knowledge  of  this 
subject  which  now  prevails,  every  man,  either  the  owner  or  the  hirer  of 
this  surface,  is  dealing  with  tho  water  which  falls  upon  it  for  his  own 
exclusive  benefit.  Either  each  estate  by  itself,  or  it  may  be  even  each 
field  by  itself,  is  so  drained  that  the  rain  passes  throu^  the  soil  and 
subsoil  for  use,  instead  of  over  its  surface  to  waste  ; and  after  being 
made  useful  as  a feeder  of  the  plants  grown  in  and  on  the  soil,  it  is 
thereafter  provided  with  as  easy  and  as  speedy  an  exit  as  possible. 
The  field  or  the  estate  is  drained,  and  thereafter  the  water,  being  done 
with,  is  dismissed.  Now,  even  as  regards  an  estate,  and  still  more  as 
regards  a province  or  a district,  there  is  room  for  the  use  of  water 
after  it  has  done  its  duty  as  feeder  of  the  plants.  It  is  applicable  as 
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water  snpply  for  animals ; it  is  oven  available  again  in  irrigating  and 
BO  in  feeding  plants  upon  a lower  level.  But  our  out&lls  are  every 
day  becoming  more  direct  and  rapid  in  their  action.  Bain  which 
U8^  to  drag  sluggishly  downwards  through  meandering  streams,  runs 
straight  out  to  the  sea.  Floods,  rather  the  result  of  this  arterial  drainage 
than  of  parallel  subsoil  drains,  follow  excessive  rainfalls  more  imme- 
diately than  they  used  to  do.  And  unexpected  as  it  may  be,  the 
influence  of  agricultural  drainage  becomes  apparent  on  our  springs,  our 
mill-streams,  and  our  rivers.  Bailey  Denton  therefore  urges  on  the 
Home  Secretary  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  this  subject  before 
this  piecemeal  drainage  of  the  land  shall  have  injured  what  he  con- 
siders the  imperial  aud  general  interests  of  the  country,  in  an  annual 
water  supply.  It  is  urged  that  the  perennial  water  supply  is,  under 
existing  management,  gradually  diminishing ; that  it  is,  moreover, 
becoming  irregular — floods  and  droughts  more  rapidly  alternating; 
that  properly  conducted,  on  tho  other  hand,  under-drainage  is  capable 
of  securing  greater  regularity  and  abundance  of  the  water  supply — 
certain  districts  subject  to  seasonal  drought  being  capable  of  supply  by 
tho  storage  of  the  water  discharged  from  drain^  land  during  winter 
aud  spring.  And  there  are  other  considerations  lugod  why  an  inquiry 
should  at  once  be  directed  by  the  Giovemment  into  the  effect  of  under- 
drainage  on  oiir  river  systems,  and  generally  into  the  larger  question 
of  tho  water  economy  of  the  country. 

Wo  see  that  tho  ‘Agricultural  Gazette ’ calls  attention  to  that 
curious  illustration  of  the  natural  compensating  powers  of  our  climate 
in  the  case  of  drought,  which  it  believes  the  dew-ponds  of  our  chalk 
downs  to  present.  We  do  not  know  if  exact  inquiry  has  been  made  by 
any  scientific  man  into  the  phenomena  of  the  Berkshire  dew-pond,  but 
the  subject  seems  well  worth  investigation.  Perched  on  the  very 
summit  of  a chalk  down,  made  an  impervious  cup,  and  filled  artificially 
in  the  first  instance,  it  seems  to  supply  so  large  a quantity  of  W'at» 
daily  to  tho  flock  frequenting  it,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  ex- 
posed to  loss  by  evaporation,  that  a great  increment  by  a deposit 
of  dew  upon  its  sur&ce  (possible  enough  in  cases  where  a moist 
southerly  wind,  for  example,  may  be  slowly  passing  over  a hill  top 
during  a clear  night,  when  the  cooling  process  by  radiation  is  excessiv^ 
seems  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  rari^  of  its  entire  exhaus- 
tion during  tho  summer  months.  That,  at  all  events,  is  the  popular 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  it  is  quoted  by  the  ‘ Agricultural 
Gazette  ’ as  an  illustration  of  tho  compensating  powers  which,  in  a dry 
season,  our  climate  must  everywhere  possess. 

Whatever  the  difficulties  or  injury  inflicted  by  a prolonged  summer 
drought,  it  docs  nut  appear  that  they  at  all  weaken  or  diminish  those 
evidences  of  agricultu^  energy  and  prosperity  which  the  exhibitions 
of  our  great  agricultural  societies  have  evinced.  The  annual  meetings 
of  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  National  Agricultural  Societies 
have  been  unusually  illustrative  of  our  rapid  progress  in  the  field.  In 
}»rticular,  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  tho  English  Society,  tho  efforts 
of  implement  manufacturers  and  of  stock  farmers  were  well  iUus- 
trated.  “ Agriculture,”  as  one  reporter  has  it,  “ may  be  said  to  begin 
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with  tho  tilifkgc  of  the  soil,  and  end  with  the  manufacture  of  meat; 
and  Mr.  Fowler's  Btcain-j>lough  standing  at  one  end  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  Mr.  Cniickshauk's  short-horn  hull  ‘ Forth’  standing  at  iLc 
other  end,  may  be  thus  considered  to  include  between  them  its  whole 
seojK),  extent,  and  range.  Every  line  upon  the  scale  which  separates 
these  extremes  has  been  well  represented  at  this  meeting,  but  the  last 
and  most  numermis  illustrations  of  tho  whole  are  those  of  tillage 
implements  on  tho  one  hand,  and  short-hom  stock  upon  the  other. 
Never  before  has  so  good  a collection  or  so  thorough  an  examination 
of  tillage  implements  been  mode,  and  never  before  have  better  classes 
of  short-hom  cattle  been  exhibited.” 

The  principal  novelty  on  the  ^onnd  here  was  Mr.  Fowler’s  new 
plan  of  applying  steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  to  which 
the  judges  awarded  tho  Society's  head  prize.  He  succeeds  here  in 
making  two  of  tho  ordinary  small  threshing-engines  which  ore  every- 
where employed  throughout  tho  coimtry,  stationed  one  at  each  end  of 
tho  furrow  where  the  steam-drawn  plough  is  working,  to  combine  their 
force  upon  it.  The  engine  which  the  plough  is  leaving  is  pulling  it 
as  well  as  tho  engine  which  it  is  approaching.  Tho  wire  rope  is  laid 
around  tho  horizontal  clip-dnmis  underneath  each  engine,  and  its  ends 
are  fastonerl  in  tho  usual  way  upon  the  gearing  of  the  plough  in  front 
of  it  and  behind  it  on  drums  there,  which,  gearing  into  one  another, 
are  so  arranged  that  any  pull  ujwn  the  plough  by  the  rope  in  front 
resolves  itself  to  some  e.xteut  into  a tightening  of  the  rope  behind  it 
This  ensures  that  the  ro|)e  is  always  taut  ai'ound  both  the  engine- 
drums  ; and  tho  consetiucnco  is,  that  when  both  engines  are  at  work, 
they  are  each  pulling  at  the  rope,  and  each  is  contribnting  its  force  to 
tho  lino  by  which  tho  plough  or  cultivator  is  being  drawn.  Very  good 
work  was  made  at  Newcastle  by  Fowler’s  a]>parutus  thus  employed, 
and  this  plan  is  evidently  a step  in  advance  upon  tho  double-engine 
system  which  Fowler  as  well  as  Savory  has  hitherto  adoi)ted. 
Where  two  engines  are  employed,  and  only  one  is  in  use  at  a time, 
each  must  be  of  double  power,  and  the  waste  by  radiation  is  constant 
in  tho  case  of  each,  notwithstanding  that  each  is  only  half  its  time  at 
work.  The  fuel  consumed  must  therefore,  in  such  a case,  be  excessive. 
And  there  is  this  fiuther  advantage  in  tho  double-engine  system  when 
the  two  engines  co-operate,  that  neighbours  may  combine  their  engines 
for  work  of  any  sj>ecial  difficulty,  the  engines  being  severally  at  tho 
same  time  of  just  the  right  prfwer  both  for  threshing  purposes  and  for 
ordinary  light-laud  cultivation. 

We  may  mention,  among  the  events  of  the  past  summer,  the  pub- 
lication of  extremely  suggestive  lectures  on  Dairy  Farming,  which 
had  been  previously  delivered  Ixsfore  the  Iloyal  Agricultural  College, 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  C.E.,  of  Froccstcr  Court,  Gloucestershire.  In  addition 
to  tho  mere  detail  of  good  practice  which  these!  lectures  describe,  they 
enumerate  a great  many  facts  and  dovolope  very  many  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions well  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  and  the  thought  of  those 
to  whom  they  wore  addressed.  Among  these  we  may  mention  that  the 
author  points  out  that  tho  dairy  districts  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  those  geological  formations  wliich  were  deposited  during  tho  existence 
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of  vertebrate  animals  npon  the  eartL  Phosphates  applied  to  the  soil 
bring  ahont  the  growth  of  clovers  among  the  grasses,  and  they  are  also 
esiiecially  necessary  on  dairy  farms,  as  evidenced  by  the  quantity  of 
them  which  exists  in  the  milk  or  cheese  sold  off  such  farms ; and  it  is 
a curious  circumstance  that  the  cheese-dairying  especially  should  bo 
confined  to  those  geological  districts  where  the  formation  contains  not 
the  mere  stony  remains  of  shell-fish  and  crustaceans,  hut  the  hone-dunt 
of  a higher  order  of  animals.  Among  the  other  facts  specified  in  these 
lectures  is  the  existence  and  the  uses  of  enormous  quantities  of  earth- 
worms in  the  soU  of  grass  lands.  An  experiment  over  a considerable 
surfiicc  of  land  led  to  the  estimate  of  their  quantity  at  1,000  lbs.  weight 
])er  acre  ; and  it  is  declared  that  so  largo  a quantity  must,  by  its  eficct 
on  the  texture  of  the  laud,  and  by  its  ultimate  addition  to  the  very 
substance  of  the  land,  be  an  important  contribution  to  its  fertility. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  in  connection  with  dairy-farming  in 
Cheshire,  from  a paradoxical  speech  by  Sir  H.  Maiuwaring,  Bart.,  at  a 
recent  agricultural  meeting,  when  he  set  himself  to  arouse  thought 
and  excite  controversy  amongst  the  dairy-farmers  of  that  county  by 
the  confident  utterance  of  what  appeared  to  them,  as  it  does  to  us,  in 
direct  opposition  to  both  local  and  general  agricultural  experience. 
His  assertions  were  that  drainage,  bone-dust,  and  broad-breasted  bulls 
had  been  the  ruin  of  the  Cheshire  dairy-farmers.  But  the  facts  un- 
questionably are  that  the  drainage  of  the  pasture-lands  of  Cheshire, 
the  application  of  bone-dust  to  them,  and  the  short-hom  cross  nj)on 
their  dairy-cows,  have  been  of  the  greatest  agricultural  service  in 
that  county ! Sir  H.  Moiuwaring’s  idea  that  over-drainage  injures 
grass  is,  however,  to  some  extent,  cmmtenanccd  by  the  first  or  second 
year’s  experience  of  it;  the  wet-land  grasses  disappear  before  the 
better  grasses  suitable  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  soil  make 
their  appearance ; but  the  ultimate  influence  of  drainage  upon  grass- 
lands is  rarely  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of  bone-dust,  again,  tends  in 
a very  remarkable  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  pastures  by  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  clover-plant,  which  immediately 
follows.  And  there  cannot  bo  a doubt  that  the  Welsh  or  long-horned 
cattle,  formerly  common  on  the  Cheshire  farms,  have  been  greatly 
improved  and,  in  some  instances,  usefully  displaced  by  the  short-hom 
breed,  which  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  choeso-producing  breeds 
of  the  country. 

We  have  only  one  more  fact  to  add  to  our  quarterly  summary  of 
agricultural  intelligence.  The  Royal  Agrieultural  Society  of  England 
has  offered  501.  for  a prize  on  middle-class  education,  having  cs2>ecial 
rofcronce  to  those  who  are  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
They  wore  informed  by  Mr.  Morton,  at  the  general  meeting  held  last 
December,  that  although  by  tlicir  charter  they  hiul  been  incorporate*! 
for  the  very  purpose  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  fanner,  yet  that 
particular  object  specified  in  their  charter  hod  hitherto  received  from 
them  no  attention  whatever.  A committee  was  thereafter  appointed 
to  consider  in  what  way  the  “seventh  national  object”  specified  by  the 
charter  could  be  promoted,  and  this  is  the  result  of  the  committee’s 
inquiries.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  offer  of  a prize  on  middle-class 
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education  is  entirely  abandoning  the  subject  to  which  they  are  oom- 
mittod  by  their  charter ; and  that  they  will  properly  discharge  the 
duties  which  it  imposes  on  them  only  hy  pmmuting  the  professional 
education  of  the  agriculturist — this  being  done  by  giving  enoourage- 
lucnt  and  guidance  to  the  existing  means  of  agricultural  educatioix. 


II.  ASTEONOMY. 

(^Including  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royed  Astronomical  Society.) 

Wk  have  but  few  imjwrtant  advances  to  chronicle  in  general  astro- 
nomy, although  a glance  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  for  the  lost  few  months  will  show  that  slow  but  sure  progress 
has  boon  nmdu  by  English  observers.  Wo  may  commence  by  re- 
minding our  readers  that  a prize  of  200  ducats  (about  901.)  has  been 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  for  the  best  research  on 
the  movements  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  last  day  for  sending  in  the 
papers  is  fixed  for  December  31,  18G5.  Wo  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  time  hero  allowed  is  far  too  short.  The  base  line  used  by 
astronomers  in  investigating  the  movements  of  these  distant  bodies 
being  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  round  the  sun,  it  will  take  six 
months  to  accumulate  merely  one  set  of  observations,  and  as  the  minute- 
ness of  the  observed  movements  renders  it  highly  desirable  to  verify 
the  first  obtained  data  by  numerous  subsequent  observations,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  any  now  and  striking  measures  of  parallax  can  be 
includ(d  in  the  memoirs,  tmless,  indeed,  the  principal  observations 
have  already  been  made  by  the  competing  ostienomers.  In  such  a 
case  as  this  science  would  he  more  odvanc^  by  offering  a larger  sum 
as  a prize,  and  allowing  the  time  to  extend  to  five  or  six  years. 

Oiu*  readers  are  doubtless  well  aware  that  a new  Astronomical 
Society  was  founded  last  year  at  Heidelberg.  This  society  is  essen- 
tially international  in  its  character,  and  numbers  amongst  its  members 
not  only  German,  but  also  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Enssian 
astronomers.  Several  of  its  most  eminent  members  are  dividing  the 
work  between  them  ; some  are  investigating  the  disturbances  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  movements  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  in  some  cases  going  back  as  far  os  1770.  Others 
have  divided  the  asteroids  amongst  them,  each  member  taking  a planet 
under  his  care,  and  observing  its  motions  periodically.  A society  of 
earnest  workers  acting  in  this  maimer  is  more  likely  to  further  the 
objects  of  their  science  than  are  any  two  of  the  so-called  learned 
societies  as  at  present  constituted. 

The  star  40,196  (Lalande)  is  noted  for  its  singular  variabiEty,  and 
M.  Goldschmidt  still  continues  his  accurate  investigations  on  its 
changes.  The  result  of  his  observations  is,  that  it  accomplishes  its 
cycle  in  a period  of  197  days.  It  remains  nearly  invisible  for  61  days. 
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it  then  gradually  increases  in  luminosity  for  56  days,  remains  sta- 
tionary for  a perceptible  period,  then  diminishes  for  78  days,  and 
finally  disapjiears. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Association  for  the  advancement 
of  astronomy  and  meteorology,  founded  by  M.  Leverrier,  a now  reflect- 
ing telescope  was  exhibited,  having  a speculum  nearly  a yard  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  of  glass,  silvered  by  chemical  means,  the  process  having 
boon  explained  to  the  meeting.  We  understand  that  these  reflectors, 
first  employed  by  M.  Foucault,  are  rapidly  making  way  in  this  country, 
their  cheapness,  lightness,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  resil- 
vered when  tarnished,  rendering  them  formidable  rivals  to  both 
refractors  and  reflectors  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  subject  of  meteorites  is  still  Ixsing  pursued  by  M.  Heidinger, 
of  Vienna,  who  has  so  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  bodies.  In  a letter  to  M.  A.  Quetelct,  of  Brussels,  he 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  fall  of  a supposed  aerolite  at 
Inly,  near  Trebizond.  It  fell  in  an  easterly  direction  in  December 
last  with  a terrific  explosion,  resembling  the  dischai-ge  of  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Some  pieces  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  it 
have  been  forwarded  to  Vienna,  but  from  the  examination  already 
made  of  them,  their  origin  seems  to  bo  rather  terrestrial  than  cosmical. 
Professor  Kenngott,  director  of  the  Mineralogical  Museum  of  Zurich, 
has  lately  forwarded  to  M.  Heidinger  a specimen  marked  native  iron 
from  Styria,  but  which  ho  suspected  was  meteoric.  The  director  of 
the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna  had  it  cut  and  polished.  Subsequent 
treatment  wdth  acids  left  no  doubt  of  its  cosmical  origin.  It  also  con- 
tains crystals  which  appear  to  be  olivine  and  pyroseno,  and  its  general 
character  seems  to  identify  it  with  the  meteorite  which  foil  many  years 
bock  at  Steinliach,  in  Saxony.  It  would  bo  interesting  if  the  directors 
of  mnseiuns  would  submit  to  similar  tests  any  specimens  of  so-called 
native  iron  that  they  may  have  in  their  possession. 


Thb  Botal  Astronomical  Socixtt. 

Further  observations  of  the  newly-discovered  satellite  of  Sirius  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Society  during  the  last  few  months.  M.  Otto 
Struve  has  determined,  from  observations  extending  from  March  16, 
1863,  to  March  28,  1864,  that  its  annual  change  of  distance  is  equal 
to  +0"'77,  and  its  annual  change  of  position  —6° '7.  Ho  considers 
that  on  the  first  glance  wo  ore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hypothesis 
of  accidental  juxtaposition  of  the  two  stars  is  by  far  the  most  probable, 
a conclusion  which  is  even  strengthened  by  some  of  Mr.  Bond’s  obser- 
vations. Although  a strong  objection  against  their  merely  optical 
association  must  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  Hcrschel,  at 
the  end  of  tho  last  century,  when  with  this  supposition  the  small  star 
ought  to  have  hod  a distance  of  about  one  minute  from  Sirius  to  tho 
south-west,  never  noticed  its  existence,  though  it  is  well  known  that 
about  that  time  ho  frequently  observed  Sirius  as  a test  object  for  the 
qiudity  of  lus  mirrors.  After  giving  several  other  arguments  on  each 
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side  of  the  question,  Professor  Stmvo  conelndos  that  he  most  snspend 
judgment  on  the  physical  connection  or  merely  optical  juitaj>osition 
of  the  small  star  until  next  year.  In  reference  to  this  j>a|jer  Mr. 
Dawes  remarked  that  the  star  was  visible  in  strong  twilight,  and  he 
therefore  conceived  that  it  was  not  so  very  small  in  itself,  but  only 
apjwared  so  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  prodigiously  bright 
star  of  which  it  was  the  companion. 

In  an  elaborate  and  important  ])apcr  on  the  probable  error  of  a 
meridional  transit-observation  by  the  “eye  and  ear,”  and  chrono- 
graphic  methods,  read  by  Mr.  Duukiu  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of 
the  Society,  ho  comes  to  the  conclusion  tluit  the  chronographic  obser- 
vations of  a transit  are  attended  with  much  less  probable  error  than 
an  eye-and-ear  observation ; the  i)cr8onal  discordances  between  the 
different  observers  aro  also  comparatively  small  by  the  former  method, 
and  the  general  steadiness  of  observing  by  it  is  very  remarkable.  In 
the  results  for  right  ascension  the  probable  error  for  chronographic 
transits  is  also  much  less.  Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
this  paper.  The  president.  Dr.  Do  la  Kuo,  referred  to  an  improve- 
ment upon  a projM)snl  made  some  time  ago  by  Professor  WTjcatstono 
for  increasing  the  accuracy  of  transit  observations.  This  was  that  a 
system  of  wires  shoidd  be  arranged  in  the  transit  instnunent,  which, 
when  the  star  was  brought  between  them,  should  follow  its  movement ; 
and  when  the  star  passed  the  optical  axis  of  the  instnunent  or  any 
numlwr  of  known  points  from  that  axis;  then  the  chronographic  signal 
would  bo  made  by  the  wires  making  electrical  contact,  so  that  a number 
of  records  would  bo  obtained  iudej)endent  of  the  will  of  the  obseirer. 
Col.  Strange  mentioned  that  the  Paris  astronomers  had  expressed 
themselves  decidedly  against  the  chronographic  method  ; he  did  not, 
however,  agree  with  this,  and  had  therefore,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  ordered  a complete  chronographic  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  the  Indian  survey.  Col.  Strange  further  remarked  that  Professor 
Wlieatstone’s  suggestion  of  liaving  a telescope  so  constructed  that  the 
star  should  be  automatically  followed  over  the  wires  had  already  been 
carried  out.  When  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  ho  hod  examined  an 
apparatus  of  this  description  made  by  M.  Etdior ; the  wire  was  carried 
so  steadily  across  the  field,  so  exactly  with  the  same  velocity  as  the 
passage  of  the  star,  that  the  intersection  of  that  star  with  the  wire  was 
a matter  of  the  most  perfect  case  and  certainty  ; in  fact,  there  was 
ample  time  for  the  observer  to  call  an  assistant  to  verify  the  observa- 
tion before  leaving  the  instrmuent.  Mr.  Dunkin  in  reply  to  the 
opinion  that  the  chronographic  system  tended  to  produce  bad  eye-and- 
ear  observers,  remarked,  that  at  the  Koyal  Observatory,  observers,  who 
had  practised  the  chronogTsiphie  system  for  ten  years,  could  still,  when 
the  apparatus  was  out  of  older,  take  eyo-nnd-ear  observations  with  as 
much  accuracy  os  formerly. 

The  appearances  of  the  solar  siufaco  aro  still  attracting  great 
attention.  The  Eev.  W.  E.  Dawes  speaks  very  decidedly  as  to  the 
total  absence  of  any  objects  on  the  photosphere  which  could  be  com- 
jtared  to  willow-leaves  in  their  form.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
familiar  with  granulations  or  granules  of  forms  and  sizes  so  various  as 
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to  defy  every  attempt  to  deacribe  them  by  any  one  appellation.  Upon 
more  quiet  and  perfect  view  of  those  granulations,  it  ajipears  that  they 
are  not  individual  and  separate  bo<lie8  of  a peculiar  nature,  but  only 
different  conditions  as  to  brightness  or  elevation  of  the  larger  masses 
fonuiug  the  mottled  surface.  Between  the  granules  the  shaded  por- 
tions are  in  many  places  pretty  thickly  covered  with  dark  dots  like 
siijrpUng  with  a soft  lead  j>encil,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  extreme 
rarity  of  a long  and  narrow  shaix)  among  the  granules  with  which  the 
surface  of  the  stm  is  covered.  They  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  com- 
pressed into  a longer  form  under  the  influence  of  the  same  forces 
which  produce  the  longer  threads  or  straws  on  the  penmubni,  but  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  entire  absence  of  uniformity  in  the 
brighter  portions  with  respect  both  to  their  size  and  shape.  Mr. 
Dawes  further  said,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  connected 
with  tho  matter,  was  that  whereas  these  granules,  or  “ rice  grains,” 
were  easily  seen, — a small  tolcscojx)  with  a power  of  40  or  50  bringing 
them  into  view, — Mr.  Nasmyth  should  have  accepted  them  as  his 
“ Avillow-lcaves,”  which  ho  says  are  so  diffleult  to  see  with  an  8-inch 
aperture.  Mr.  C.  G.  Talmage  confirmed  Mr.  Dawes’s  statement. 
Since  1861,  he  had  most  carefully  scrutinized  the  sm-face  of  the  sun 
both  at  Nice,  at  Paris,  and  in  England,  with  4-inch,  6-inch,  and  8-inch 
object-glasses  with  iMwers  up  to  500,  but  had  never  seen  the  slightest 
trace  of  “ willow-leaves,”  “ rice  grains,”  or  “ thatch.”  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  tho  reading  of  these  papers.  Dr.  Do  la  Kuo  re- 
marked, that  it  is  to  the  sun  himself  and  to  other  observers  that  the 
confirmation  or  non- confirmation  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  discovery  must  be 
left ; he  himself  maintained,  notwithstanding  what  hod  fallen  &om 
other  astronomers,  that  it  was  a substantial  discovery. 

At  tho  end  of  last  year  tho  assistant-secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Williams,  gave  an  abstract  of  the  record  of  thirty-six  eclipses  in  the 
Chinese  historical  work  caUed  ‘ Chun  Tsen.’  Mr.  Williams  had  con- 
verted the  Chinese  dates  into  dates  according  to  tho  Julian  calendar. 
Tho  Astronomer- Koyal  has  lately  comjiarcd  the  ‘ Chun  Tsen  ’ eclipses 
with  those  calculated  in  tho  French  work  entitled  ‘ L’Art  do  Verifier 
dos  Dates,’  and  ho  finds  that,  of  tho  thirty-six  eclipses,  thirty-two 
agree  with  the  computations  of  modem  theory,  whilst  in  the  remaining 
four  it  is  very  probable  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  Chinese  record. 

Some  very  important  notes  on  the  binary  star,  a Centauri,  are 
given  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Powell.  He  invites  attention  to  tho  important 
portion  of  the  orbit  now  about  to  be  described,  viz.  the  part  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  tho  lesser  maximum  of  distance.  If  this 
maximum  be  accurately  determined,  one  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
jKith  will  1)0  fixed ; and  thou,  as  tho  companion  will  revolve  with  con- 
tinually increasing  rapidity  till  its  distwco  from  the  primary  dimin- 
ishes to  1"  or  less,  a rcaUy  excellent  orbit  xviU  be  calculable  in  1870 
or  thereabouts.  Now  that  so  much  discussion  is  going  on  respecting 
the  changes  which  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  ncbulic,  it  may 
1k!  of  interest  to  record  that  Mr.  Powell  considers  that  decided  changes 
have  taken  place  in  tho  nebula  about  ij  Argus.  In  1860,  the  whole 
nebula  had  faded  away  very  considerably,  and  it  had  altered  its  fomi, 
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the  ucboloiis  matter  having  receded  so  as  to  leave  open  the  sonthem 
end  of  the  lemniscate  vacuity.  Mr.  Abbot  first  publishod  the  fact 
that  i;  is  no  longer  in  the  dense  portion  of  the  nebula  where  it  was 
seen  by  Sir  John  Herschel. 

In  1857  the  Astronomer-Boyal  made  a communication  to  the  As- 
tronomical Society  on  the  means  available  for  correcting  the  received 
measure  of  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth.  Among  the  different 
subjects  of  observation  applicable  within  some  years  to  this  object,  he 
particularly  indicated  the  transit  of  Venus,  December  6,  1882,  treated 
by  the  method  of  comparison  of  duration  of  transits  at  different  places, 
as  one  meriting  most  careful  consideration.  The  Society  has  lately 
been  favoured  by  the  learned  professor  with  a further  communication 
on  this  transit,  Ulnstrated  with  orthographic  projections  of  the  illu- 
minated sides  of  the  earth  for  ingress  and  egress.  From  these  it  is 
seen  that  on  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  dura- 
tion of  transit  would  be  shortest.  The  possible  maximum  of  shortening 
being  2‘UO,  that  at  the  United  States  is  represented  by  1-78.  The 
Southern  States,  os  far  os  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  be  almost  as 
favourable,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  a higher  sun  at  egress. 
Bermuda  would  bo  also  a very  good  place,  the  whole  shortening  there 
being  1‘8.  The  circumstances  therefore  are  exceedingly  favourable 
for  the  selection  of  observing  stations  at  which  the  duration  of  transit 
will  be  much  shortened.  The  choice  of  stations  where  the  duration  of 
transit  will  be  longest  is  more  limited,  and  the  practical  difficulties 
rather  greater.  The  most  favourable  position  that  can  be  fonnd  is 
between  Sabrina  Laud  and  Repulse  Bay,  where  the  lengthening  of  the 
transit  would  bo  represented  by  1'61 — a very  large  amount ; the 
geometrical  possible  maximum  being  2*00.  This  point  near  Sabrina 
Land  being  ^e  only  one  very  suitable  for  the  observation,  the  Astro- 
nomer-Royal thinks  it  very  desirable  that  a reconnaissance  should  be 
made  of  different  points  on  the  Antarctic  continent,  and  that  it  should 
not  bo  long  deferred.  The  first  locality  to  be  examined  is  that  in  T**  £. 
longitude  between  Sabrina  Laud  and  Repulse  Bay,  the  points  to  be 
ascertained  being  1st,  whether  the  coast  is  accessible  on  the  6th  of 
December  ; 2nd,  whether  a latitude  of  65°  can  be  reached ; and  3rd, 
whether  the  sun  can  usuaUy  bo  seen  well  on  December  6th  at  2''  and  S'* 
Greenwich  mean  solar  time.  Should  the  answer  to  the  first  or  third 
of  those  questions  bo  negative,  then  it  would  be  proper  to  examine 
other  portions  of  the  south  continent,  say  in  longitude  not  very  different 
from  S'*  west,  but  with  no  particular  restrictions  except  that  of  gaining 
the  highest  possible  south  latitude.  And  the  only  point  for  inquiry 
would  be,  how  well  the  sun  can  usually  be  seen  on  December  6th  at  the 
hours  above  named. 

Referring  to  an  adverse  criticism  which  Messrs.  Stone  and  Carpenter 
made  upon  Professor  Bond’s  drawing  of  the  nehula  of  Orion,  in  which 
these  gentlemen  considered  it  was  nut  so  accurate  as  that  of  Sir  John 
Hcrschel,  Professor  Bond  has  communicated  to  the  Astronomical 
Society  a detailed  defence  of  his  own  drawing,  and  a notice  of  that  of 
Sir  J.  Ilerschol.  Ho  appears  to  show  very  satisfactorily  that  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Carpenter  have  not  boon  altogether  warranted  in  their 
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imfaTonrablo  notice,  as  micromotrio  measnrements  prove  that,  in  several 
instances,  Herschol’s  drawing  is  less  accurate  than  Bond’s.  It  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  some  independent  observer  were  to  examine  the 
matter  minutely,  for  it  is  really  important,  in  view  of  the  questions 
which  have  bran  raised  respecting  the  reality  of  changes  in  the 
aspect  of  the  nebula.  The  reading  of  these  remarks  gave  rise  to  a 
short  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Stone,  Dr.  Winnecke,  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Pritchard  took  part.  It  was  generally  agreed  that,  from  the  acknow- 
ledged ability  of  Mr.  Bond,  his  drawing  will  probably  become  the 
standard  of  r^erence  for  the  present  epoch  ; but  it  was  most  important 
that  attention  should  bo  directed  to  all  suspected  deviations  of  that 
drawing  from  accuracy,  in  order  that  they  might  now  be  settled  while 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Some  very  beautiful  photographs  of  the  sun,  taken  by  the  Ely 
Helioautograph,  were  exhibited  at  the  same  meeting  by  Professor 
Selwyn.  Some  of  them  were  64  inches  in  diameter,  and  contained  spots 
and  faculsB  very  clearly  marked.  He  considered  that  his  photographs 
did  not  support  a result  obtained  by  Mr.  Stewart,  who,  from  an 
examination  of  tho  sun  pictures  taken  at  Kew,  considered  that  it  was  a 
nearly  universal  law  that  the  faculn  belonging  to  a spot  appear  to  the 
left  of  that  spot.  Professor  Selwyn  believes  that  the  faciilse  surround 
the  spots  in  the  same  way  as  the  edges  of  a crater  Burround  the  cavity 
of  a crater,  not  favouring  one  side  or  tho  other,  but  lying  fairly  round 
them.  A continuous  series  of  solar  photographs  cannot  foil  to  give  tho 
moans  of  proving  or  disproving  such  statements. 

Wo  have  already  mentioned  tho  series  of  Chinese  eclipses  com- 
municated to  tho  Sraiety  by  Mr.  John  Williams.  This  gentleman,  a 
profound  Chinese  and  Japanese  scholar,  has  more  recently  communi- 
cated another  series,  from  b.o.  481  to  the  Christian  era,  which  he  has 
extracted  from  a Chinese  historical  work  entitled  ‘ Tung  Keen  Kang 
Muh,’  in  101  volumes,  first  published  during  the  Myng  dynasty,  about 
1473.  The  dates  have  been  carefully  verified  by  a comparison  with 
a sot  of  chronological  tables  published  in  Japan,  which  supply  not 
only  the  Chinese  cycles  and  their  years,  arranged  according  to  their 
Kea  Tsze  system,  but  also  tho  years  in  the  European  system,  answering 
to  their  cyclical  years.  The  work  of  exhuming  those  records  of 
eclipses  must  be  very  laborious,  and  Mr.  Williams  deserves  great 
praise  for  tho  service  which  his  linguistic  talents  enable  him  to  render 
to  astronomical  science. 

Respecting  the  bright  band  bordering  tho  moon’s  limb  in  photo- 
graphs of  eclipses.  Professor  Airey  described  some  experiments  which 
ho  says  leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  tho  phenomenon  in  question 
is  a more  nervous  irritation  of  the  retina,  produced  by  tho  view  of  the 
conterminous  black  and  white  portions  of  the  photograph. 

An  elaborate  mathematical  paper  on  shooting-stars  in  March,  by 
A.  S.  Horschel,  Esq.,  cannot  bo  given  in  abstract. 

R.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  has  communicated  to  tho  Society  a note  on  the 
achromatic  object-glass,  illustrated  with  several  diagrams,  in  which  ho 
shows  how  wide  and  largo  have  been  the  variations  made  by  foreign 
opticians,  whilst  tho  form  adopted  by  English  opticians  is  the  same  os 
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that  used  by  the  inventor,  John  Dollond,  in  1768.  A form  adopted 
by  Steinheil  in  1860,  computed  from  a paper  by  Gauss  published  in 
1817,  is  spoken  of  very  highly  as  admitting  of  an  increased  aperture 
for  a given  focal  length.  With  reference  to  the  discovery  of  achro- 
matism, it  is  on  interesting  fact  that  in  a curious  old  folio  volunae-, 
entitled  ‘ Zahn’s  Optics,’  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1702,  amongst 
other  diagrams  one  is  given  of  a pair  of  lenses  exactly  similar  to  an 
achromatic  object-glass  of  the  form  adopted  by  Dolland.  Mr.  Hodgson 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  regularity  and  great  excellence  of  the 
optical  glass  now  made  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Dawes  has  annotmeed  the  curious  fact,  that  the 
small  star  a.  p.  u.  Herculia,  which  in  the  year  1856  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Alvan  Clark  to  bo  close  double,  is  a binary  system,  the  variation 
in  position  amounting  to  about  18”  within  the  last  6ve  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Pogson  now  considers  that  the  identity  of  his  last  new  j>lanct 
with  Freia  is  quite  established,  and  the  name  Sappho  is  again  at 
liberty  for  future  use  He  has  now  provided  another  candidate  for  the 
name,  this  time  most  certainly  and  evidently  a new  planet.  Its 
magnitude  is  10’4. 

Mr.  De  la  Ruo  reports  most  favourably  of  the  performance  of  a 
telescope  of  now'  construction,  sent  by  Dr.  Steinheil  for  exhibition  at 
his  reception  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  June  11.  The  objective  hjis 
an  ajKirture  of  about  4-2  inches,  and  a focal  length  of  alwut  40  inches. 
Dr.  Steinheil  is  now  engaged  upon  an  object-glass  composed  of  thne 
lenses  of  6 inches  aperture,  and  only  30  inches  focal  length. 


III.  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Du.  Asa  Gray  makes  the  foUowdng  remarks  in  regard  to  Callunn 
culyarla  as  r.n  American  jdant : — 

The  earliest  publish^  announcement  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find  of  Calliina  mlyaria  as  an  American  plant  is  that  by  Sir  William 
Hooker,  in  the  Index  to  his  ‘Flora  Boreali-Anioricana’  (ii.  p.  280), 
issued  in  1840.  Here  it  is  stated  that — “This  should  have  l)oon  in- 
serted at  p.  39,  os  an  inhabitant  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  authority  of 
Do  la  Pylaie.”  Accordingly  in  tho  seventh  volume  of  Do  CaudoUe’s 
‘ Prodromus,’  to  tho  European  habitat  is  added  “Eliam  in  Islaudia  ct 
in  Terra  Nova  Amoricto  Borealis.”  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Bentham  had  ever  seen  an  American  specimen.  He  also  over- 
looked tho  fact  (to  which  Dr.  Seemann  has  recently  called  attention) 
that  Gisccke,  in  Brewster's  ‘ Encyclopsedia,’  records  it  as  a native  of 
Greenland.  No  mention  of  it  is  made  by  Dr.  Lang,  in  his  enmneration 
of  the  known  plants  of  Greenland,  appended  to  Rink’s  ‘ Geographical 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Greenland,’  published  in  1857  ; from  which 
we  may  infer  that  tho  plant  is  jxirhaps  as  rare  and  local  in  Groonhuid 
as  in  Newfoundland,  or  even  in  Massachusetts.  In  September,  1861, 
Dr.  Gray  announced  the  unexpected  discovery,  by  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson, 
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of  a patch  of  Heath  in  Towksbary,  MassachuBctte  ; adding  the  remark, 
that  “ it  may  have  been  introduced,  unlikely  as  it  seems ; or  we  may 
have  to  rank  this  Heath  with  Scolopendritim  officituiruin,  Subularia 
aquatica,  and  Marsilea  quadrtfolia,  as  species  of  the  Old  World  so 
sparingly  represented  in  the  New,  that  they  are  known  only  at  single 
stations — perhaps  latc-liugcrers  rather  than  new-comers.”  And  when, 
in  a subsequent  volume  of  tlio  ' American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,’  Mr.  Hand,  after  exploring  the  locality,  gave  a detailed  account 
of  the  case,  and  of  tho  probabilities  that  the  plant  might  be  truly 
native,  wo  added  a note  to  say  tliat  tho  probability  very  much  depended 
upon  tho  confirmation  of  the  Newfoundland  habitat.  As  to  that  wo 
had  been  verbally  informed,  in  January,  1839,  by  the  late  David  Don, 
that  ho  possessed  specimens  of  Cnlluna  collected  in  Newfoundland  by 
an  explorer  of  that  island.  Our  friend,  Mr.  C.  J.  Sprague,  however, 
after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  in  any  publication  of  Pylaie’s 
any  mention  of  this  Heath  in  Newfoundland,  and  having  ascertained 
that  no  specimen  was  extant  in  Pylaie’s  herbarium,  or  elsewhere  that 
ho  could  trace,  naturally  took  a sceptical  view,  and  in  tho  ‘ Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society’  for  February  and  for 
May,  1862,  he  argued  plausibly,  from  negative  evidence,  against  the 
idea  that  any  native  Heath  had  ever  been  found  in  Newfoimdland  or 
on  the  American  continent.  It  is  with  much  interest,  therefore,  that 
we  read  tho  folloaing  announcement  by  Dr.  Hewett  C.  Watson : 
“ Specimens  of  CaUuna  ndgaris  from  Newfoundland  have  very  recently 
come  into  my  hands,  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  warrant  its 
reception  henceforth  as  a true  native  of  that  island.  At  the  late  sale 
of  tho  Linnean  Society’s  collections  in  London,  in  November,  1863, 
I bought  a parcel  of  specimens,  which  was  endorsed  outside,  ‘A 
Collection  of  Dried  Plants  from  Newfoundland,  collected  by 
— McCormack,  Esq.,  and  presented  to  Mr.  David  Don.’  The  bjk)- 
cimens  were  old,  and  greatly  damaged  by  insects.  Apparently  they 
had  l)oen  left  in  the  rough,  as  originally  received  from  tho  collector ; 
being  in  mingled  layers  between  a scanty  supply  of  paper,  and  ahnost 
all  of  them  imlabcUcd.  Among  these  specimens  were  two  flowerless 
branches  of  the  true  Calluna  vtdgaris,  about  six  inches  long,  quite 
identical  with  tho  common  Heath  of  our  British  moors.  Fortimntoly, 
a label  did  accompany  these  two  specimens,  which  runs  thus ; ‘ Head 
of  St.  Mary’s  Bay. — Trepassoy  Bay,  also  very  abundant. — 8.E.  of 
Newfoundland,  considerable  tr^ks  of  it.’  Tho  name  ‘Erica  itdgaris' 
has  been  added  on  the  label  in  a difierent  handwriting.  All  the  other 
species  in  the  parcel  (or  nearly  all)  have  been  recorded  from  New- 
foundland, so  that  there  appeared  no  cause  for  doubt  respecting  tho 
CaUuna  itself.  And,  moreover,  the  collector  had  seemingly  some  idea 
that  an  csjKjcial  interest  would  attach  to  tho  Calhnia,  since  in  this 
instance  he  gave  its  special  locality,  and  also  added  two  other  localities 
on  tho  label.  But  there  is  very  likely  some  mistake  in  the  name  of 
the  donor  to  Mr.  Don.  It  is  believed  by  Sir  William  Hooker  that 
ho  was  the  same  Mr.  W.  E.  Cormack  whose  name  is  frequently  cited 
for  Newfoimdland  plants  in  tho  ‘ Flora  Boreali-Americana.’  This 
gcntloman  was  a merchant  in  Newfoundland,  to  which  he  made  several 
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yoyagCB.  We  ehould  recollect  that  the  Calluna  advances  to  the  extremi' 
we^rn  limits  (or  out-liors)  of  Europe,  in  Iceland,  Ireland,  and  tb« 
Azores.  The  stop  thence  to  Newfoimdland  and  Massachusetts,  thougb 
wide,  is  not  an  incredible  one.” 

Without  doubt  tliese  are  the  very  specimens  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Don,  then  curator  of  the  Liuneon  Society ; aud  now  that  the  stations 
whore  they  were  collected  are  made  knovni,  we  may  expect  tli»t 
the  plant  will  soon  bo  rediscovered,  and  its  indigenous  character 
ascertained. 

M.  Cahours  finds  that  fruits,  such  as  apples,  oranges,  and  lemons, 
after  being  pulled,  absorb  a portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  give 
out  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  the  CO,  given  off  is  greatest  in 
darkness  and  at  a higli  temperature.  Similar  phenomena  take  place 
when  the  fruits  are  placed  in  oxygen  gas.  When  the  fruits  begin  to  | 
decay,  then  a large  quantity  of  CO.j  is  formed,  so  that  tho  atmosphere 
around  tho  fruits  lxHX)mcs  loaded  with  it  and  very  unwholosomo.  This 
occurrence  depends  on  a chemical  change  in  tho  juices  of  tho  fruits  ' 
Carbonic  acid  is  given  off  by  decaying  fruits  when  placed  in  azote,  I 

proving  that  it  is  not  pro<luced  by  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  | 

The  change  in  modlare,  called  by  Lindley  “ blotting,”  is  similar,  and 
is  accompanied  with  fermentation,  causing  sugar  to  be  converted  into 
alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  an  ether  which  gives  tho  peculiar  aroma  to  ' 
the  fruit. 

Dr.  Seemann  has  made  a list  of  279  species  in  which  double  flowers 
occur.  Of  these,  234  are  exogens  and  45  endogens.  Of  the  exogenous 
speoios,  166  ore  polypetaloius,  66  gamopetalous,  and  2 apctaloos.  The 
vast  majority  of  plants  producing  double  flowers  occur  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere.  Not  a single  species  with  double  flowers  has  been  noticed  j 
in  Polynesia  and  Australasia.  A few  occur  in  South  Africa  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  finds  that  ozone  checks  the  growth 
of  tho  roots  of  plants,  and  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of  mould. 

The  ozone  which  ho  used  was  generated  by  tho  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  chameleon  mineral. 

It  has  been  found  that  vegetable  ivory  in  contact  with  concentrated 
snlphuric  acid  assumes  a fine  red  colour,  almost  equal  to  magenta.  At 
first  it  is  pink,  but  gradually  bocomes  deeper  until  it  attains  a pur(ilc 
when  the  acid  has  been  allowed  to  act  for  twelve  hours. 

Professor  Braun,  in  the  ‘ Proceedings  of  tho  Berlin  Academy,’ 
gives  a list  of  37  species  of  Morsilca.  Of  these,  4 arc  found  in  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Asia ; 6 in  Southern  Asia ; 12  in  Central  and 
Southern  Africa  and  tho  islands  adjacent ; 9 in  North  and  South 
America — one  of  which  is  common  to  both  North  America  and  Europe; 

5 in  Australia ; and  4 in  tho  South  Sea  Islands — only  2 of  which,  how- 
ever, are  peculiar  to  them. 

Neotinea  inlacta  of  Bcichcnboch,  an  orchid  allied  to  Aeera*  and 
not  unlike  Hahenaria  albida,  has  been  recently  added  to  the  Irish 
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Flora.  It  wa«  found  in  tlio  woods  of  Castlo  Taylor,  in  Gnlway,  by 
Miss  More.  It  has  been  previously  knou-n  os  a native  of  Grceec, 
Malta,  Algiers,  south  of  Germany,  and  Portugal. 

Ooodyera  repent,  the  northern  limit  of  which  has  been  recorded 
as  Perth  and  Forfivr,  has  been  found  recently  in  largo  quantity  by 
Mr.  Claudio  L.  Serra  in  fir  woods  at  Dalmcny  Park,  near  Edinburgh. 
Corallorhiza  innaia  has  likewise  been  found  in  woods  near  Alloa  by 
Dr.  A.  Dickson,  and  at  Denholm  Green,  near  Covers.  Draha  rupestris 
and  Sagina  nivalis  have  been  found  by  Professor  Balfour  on  Stobinnain, 
a mountain  upwards  of  3,800  foot  above  the  level  of  tlio  sea,  at  tho 
head  of  Balquidder  and  close  to  Ben  More. 

In  the  north-western  provinces  of  India,  the  following  plants  are 
used  for  poisoning  food  with  the  view  of  robbery,  according  to  Dr. 
James  Irving: — Datura  fastuosa  and  alba,  AconUum  ferox,  Cannabis 
indica,  Nerium  Oleander. 

Mr.  Edwanl  Tnekermonn  has  published  observations  on  North 
American  and  other  Lichens.  Tho  Lichens  are  chiefly  those  collecUil 
by  Mr.  Wright  in  tho  Island  of  Cuba.  These  specimens  aflbrd  a view 
of  a tropical  Lichen  flora  as  extensive  and  elegant  as  has  perhaps  ever 
been  given. 

M.  J.  Duval-Jouvo  has  published  an  account  of  tho  Natural  History 
of  the  Equisotums  of  France,  illustrated  by  10  plates.  In  reporting 
upon  it,  Messrs.  Dccaisne,  Tnlasno,  and  Brongniait  make  tho  following 
remarks  Tho  genus  Eqxusctum  constitutes  by  itself  one  of  tho  most 
remarkable  families  of  Vascular  Cryptogams.  Tho  peculiar  external 
forms  of  these  plants,  tho  nature  and  disposition  of  their  organs  of 
vegetation,  and  the  characters  of  their  reproductive  organs,  isolate 
them  apparently  from  tho  families  near  which  they  are  placed,  on 
account  of  resemblances  in  certain  essential  points  of  character.  These 
plants  have  been  long  special  objects  of  study,  and  of  late  years 
important  discoveries  have  been  made  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  re- 
production. The  researches  of  Thurct,  Hofmeistcr,  and  Mildc,  from 
1848  to  1852,  have  shown  tho  similarity  existing  between  Equiseta 
and  Ferns  in  their  mode  of  fecundation.  M.  Duval-Jouvo  has 
extended  their  observations,  and  has  issued  a very  complete  work  on 
tho  family.  He  has  followed  tho  development  of  the  various  species 
of  Equisetum  from  tho  state  of  simro  up  to  tho  fully-fonne<l  fructi- 
fication. Ho  describes  tho  structure  of  the  stems,  the  branches,  and 
the  adult  roots  in  tho  diflerent  species,  and  points  out  tho  relations 
which  exist  among  tho  various  tissues  of  which  they  are  composcfl. 
Ho  also  follows  the  mode  of  development  of  tho  tissues ; the  formation 
and  multiplication  of  tho  ccUs,  which,  at  tho  summit  of  the  bud,  deter- 
mine tho  first  evolutions  of  tho  stem;  tho  first  appearance  of  tho 
sheaths,  which  in  those  plants  take  the  place  of  tho  leaves ; and  the 
formation  of  tho  stomata  and  the  vessels.  Tho  sheaths,  which  at 
intervals  surround  the  stems  and  branches  in  tho  plants,  have  generally 
been  looked  upon  as  verticils  of  imperfect  leaves ; but  M.  Duval- 
Jouve  shows  that  they  are  first  formed  as  a continuous  ring,  the  free 
von.  I.  2 7. 
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border  of  which  at  a later  period  forms  the  teeth  of  the  sheaths,  and 
that,  on  this  aecoimt,  their  rosemhlanoe  to  the  foliar  organs  is  rendered 
doubtful.  The  siliceous  covering  is  considered  as  a secretion  of  the 
part  of  the  epidermal  cells  which  is  in  contact  with  tho  air.  It  is  an 
inorganic  secretion  outside  the  cells,  and  resembling  in  some  rc-spccts 
the  waxy  matter  deposited  on  the  surface  of  tho  leaves  and  fruits.  Full 
details  are  given  of  tho  structure  of  the  stomata ; their  position  being 
limited  to  tho  parts  of  tho  cpidennis  which  cover  a parenchyma  filled 
with  chlorophyll.  The  vascular  system  of  Rjuisetums  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  distinct  and  very  regidar  bundles  of  annular  or  spiinl  vessels. 
Regular  lacunm  also  occur  in  tho  inside  of  these  bundles,  formed  by 
the  absorption  of  the  more  internal  of  the  vessels.  The  development 
of  spores  resemldes  that  of  tho  pollen-grains,  and  the  spiral  filaments 
surrounding  tlio  spores  are  formed  from  the  outer  membrane  of  the 
spore  itself.  These  spores  wlien  genninating  produce,  as  in  ferns,  a 
small  green  irregularly-lobed  frond  or  prothallus,  called  by  M.  Dtival- 
J onvo  S]Htraphyme.  On  tho  prothallus  are  produced  Antlieridia  fUltd 
with  simrmatozoids  or  antherozoids,  and  Archegonia  containing  each 
a germ-cell  or  cmbryonary-cell,  destined  after  fecundation  to  produce 
tho  fructiferous  frond.  Tlio  prothalli  are  usually  unisexual.  Tho 
expulsion  of  tho  antherozoids  and  their  application  to  the  Archegonia 
are  favoured  by  humidity.  The  following  species  are  dest:ribc«l ; — 
1.  Equisetum  maximum,  Lam.  2.  E.  syhaticum,  L.  3.  E.  pratense, 
Ehrli.  4.  E.  arcense,  L.  5.  E.  lillorale,  Kulil.  6.  E.  limosum,  Li. 
7.  E.  imluttlre,  E.  8.  E.  ramosissimum,  Deal'.  9.  E.  rarieyatum,  Sehl. 
10.  E.  irachyodon,  Al.  Bra.  11.  E.  hyemale,  L. 


IV.  CHEMISTRY. 

(^Including  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society.) 

The  short  space  wo  can  devote  to  tho  Clironiclos  of  Science  in  this 
number,  obliges  us  to  condense  into  tho  smallest  bulk  the  little  we 
have  to  record  of  tho  progress  of  Chemistry. 

Following  our  ordinary  arrangement  wo  may  first  draw  attention 
to  some  experiments  with  oxygen,  w'hich,  although  made  some  time  ago, 
have  but  recently  become  known  to  English  chemists.  Dr.  Meissner,* 
of  Gottingen,  has  devoted  himself  to  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
ozone  and  antozone  question  ; and  in  the  course  of  his  experiments 
has  obtained  some  curious  results.  The  most  singular,  perhaps,  is 
tho  discovery  that  antozone  possesses  a remarkable  attraction  for 
water,  wliich  it  takes  up  in  the  sliapo  of  vapour  forming  a mist  or 
cloud.  Tliis  the  autlior  supposes  to  explain  many  meteorological 
phenomena.  In  the  course  of  tho  experiments  he  also  satisfied  him- 
self that  ozone  and  antozone  are  produced  from  ordinary  oxygen  in 
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equivalent  proportions,  and  tliat  one  cannot  be  formed  without  the 
other,  thus  satisfactorily  demonstrating  the  triple  nature  of  oxygen. 
Meissner’s  results  and  opinions,  however,  do  not  pass  unchallenged, 
and  Von  Babo*  throws  great  doubt  on  tho  existence  of  the  so-called 
nntozono. 

Some  experiments  by  Weyl  f on  tho  combinations  of  ammonium 
deserve  a passing  notice.  By  placing  potassium  in  contact  with 
ammonia  in  a closed  tube  the  author  obtained  an  unstable  compound 
in  which  ho  supposes  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  ammonia  to 
be  replaced  by  potassium.  He  proposes  to  ascertain  if  it  be  possible 
to  obtain  oxides  and  salts  of  this  compound,  and  in  this  way  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion  respecting  the  metoUie  nature  of  ammonium. 

Tungsten,  a metal  which  presents  some  anomalous  characteristics, 
has  been  made  tho  subject  of  some  investigations  by  tho  MM.  Bersoz.J 
They  have  not  yet  published  their  results  in  detail,  and  now  only 
announce  the  discovery  in  the  metal  of  several  distinct  radicals  which 
give  rise  to  various  oxygen  compounds,  acids,  and  bases. 

Tho  colouring  matter  of  tho  emerald  has  been  a subject  of  dis- 
cussion. By  some  tho  colour  was  supposed  to  bo  due  to  organic 
matter  only ; but  Wohler  and  Rose  § have  recently  determined  the 
presence  of  a very  minute  proportion  of  oxide  of  chromium  to  which 
they  attribute  the  colour,  admitting  tho  possibility  of  some  organic 
matter  being  present.  A stone,  however,  which  they  kept  for  an  hour 
at  the  teraperatim)  of  melted  copper  showed  no  sign  of  alteration. 

It  may  bo  worth  mentioning  that  M.  Aupin  has  determined  tho 
presence  of  silver  in  tho  water  of  tho  Dead  Sea,  a ton  of  the  saline 
residue  of  which  contains  seven  grains  of  tho  precious  metal. 

In  organic  chemistry  wo  may  announce  tho  discovery  of  yet 
another  hydrocarbon  in  that  highly  complex  mixture,  coal  tnu.ll  Tho 
discovery  seems  to  have  l)con  made  about  tho  same  time  by  MSI. 
Bechanip  and  Naquet.  The  new  body  boils  at  about  140°  C.,  and 
M.  Naquet  announces  its  composition  to  be  C,  H„.  Boilstein,  how- 
ever, a.sscrts  it  to  be  identical  with  Xylene  C„  H,„. 

Some  recent  cases  of  poisoning  have  caused  a considerable  exten- 
sion of  our  knowledge  of  vegetable  poisons.  Digitaline  has  been 
mode  the  subject  of  investigation  by  several  French  chemists,  and 
especially  by  SIM.  GnmdenulT  and  Lefort.**  Tho  experiments  of 
tlie  former  were  principally  directed  towards  obtaining  a ready  and 
decisive  moans  of  detecting  tho  poison  in  organic  mixtures,  in  which 
ho  has  to  some  extent  succeeded.  Ho  has  found  that  digitaline  passes 
with  tolerable  facility  through  a dialyser,  and  may  bo  extracted  from 
tho  evaporated  diffusate  by  means  of  alcohol.  Tho  most  characteristic 
reaction  he  has  found  to  be  that  produced  when  digitaline  is  moistened 
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with  sulphuric  acid  and  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  bromine.  It  then 
instantaneously  assumes  an  intense  violet  colour,  varying  in  shade 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  substance  present,  but  sufficiently 
distinct  with  O' 0005  of  a gramme.  M.  Lefort’s  investigation  vu 
con6ned  to  the  different  properties  of  the  various  digitalines  fotmd  in 
commerce ; and  wo  may  say  in  a few  words  that  the  differences  re- 
marked were  so  groat  as  to  show  that  digitalino  at  the  best  is  an 
extremely  variable  substance,  the  use  of  which  os  a mediciuo  should 
at  onco  bo  prohibited. 

A lamentable  occurrence  at  Liverpool  has  been  the  occasion  of 
some  experiments  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the  Calabar  bean  by 
Dr.  Edwards,*  which  will  bo  found  of  great  interest  to  toxicologists. 

WhUo  on  the  subject  of  the  detection  of  vegetable  poisons  we 
must  mention  that  Dr.  Holwig  f has  found  that  by  a very  carefully 
regulated  temperature  morjthia,  bnioia,  strychnia,  veratria,  acouitia, 
and  atropia  may  be  sublimed,  and  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the 
sublimate  become  the  means  of  identification. 

Cahours,  whoso  experiments  on  the  respiration  of  leaves  and 
fruits  wo  noticed  in  our  last,  has  proceeded  with  an  examination  of 
tho  respiration  of  flowers.  J The  green  parts  of  yilants,  it  will  bo 
remembered,  under  tho  influence  of  light  assimilate  carbon  and  give 
off  oxygen  ; the  coloured  parts,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  oxygen  and 
evolve  carbonic  acid. 

In  analytical  chemistry  we  have  but  little  to  report.  Professor 
Williamson  and  Dr.  Kussell  detailed  to  the  Cliemical  Society  a new 
method  of  gas  analysis,  no  description  of  which  would  be  intelligible 
imlcss  accompanied  by  a drawing  of  tho  apparatus  employetl.  Wo 
must  therefore  refer  tho  reader  to  tho  ‘Journal  of  tho  Chemical 
Society  ’ for  tho  description. 

M.  Schloesing  has  quite  recently  § published  a method  of  esti- 
mating phosphoric  acid  in  earthy  phosphates  by  reducing  the  acid  in 
a current  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  subsequently  passing  the  volatih'zcd 
phosphorus  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Tho  phosphide  of 
silver  which  is  formed  is  then  converted  into  phosphate  and  weighed. 
This  process  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  general  adoption.  The  deter- 
mination of  phosphoric  acid  is,  however,  a-very  important  matter, 
especially  to  the  agricultural  chemist,  and  we  therefore  call  attention 
to  a valuable  paper  on  tho  analysis  of  mineral  phosphates  by  Jlr. 
R.  Warrington,  jtm.,||  which  contains  a detailed  description  of  the- 
best  methods  hitherto  pursued. 

In  tho  technical  applications  of  chemistry  one  or  two  important 
discoveries  liavo  been  made.  Tho  first  wo  may  notice  is  that  of 
M.  Polouzo,T  who  has  found  that  the  alkaline  polysulphides  saponify 
fats  as  easily  as  caustic  alkalies.  This  discovery  may  considerably 

• ‘Chemical  Nowa,’  vol.  x.  p.  108. 
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lesson  the  cost  of  producing  soaps,  if  some  effectual  means  of  removing 
the  sulphur  compounds  should  be  devised. 

Another  discovery  bearing  on  the  same  subject  has  been  made  by 
M.  Mcge-Mourics,*  who  notices  that  fats  in  the  globular  state,  which 
is  induced  by  agitating  a melted  fat  with  warm  water  containing  a 
little  yolk  of  eggs  or  even  soap,  are  saponified  by  a much  smaller 
amount  of  alkali  and  in  a much  shorter  space  of  time  than  when  in 
the  ordinary  liquid  state. 

The  colouring  matters  of  madder  have  been  the  subjects  of  some 
investigations  by  M.  E.  Kopp,j'  who  has  found  that  yellow  alizarine 
may  bo  separated  &om  the  common  commercial  green  substance  by 
agitating  the  latter  with  mineral  oil,  in  which  the  yellow  is  soluble 
but  not  the  green.  Caustic  soda  in  weak  solution  will  now  separate 
the  madder  colour  from  the  oil,  and  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
saturate  the  alkali  now  precipitates  pure  yellow  alizarine. 

These  are  a few  of  the  more  generally  interesting  subjects  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists  within  the  last  three  months. 


Pboceedinos  of  the  Cuemical  Societt. 

The  papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  Chemical  Society  since 
our  lost  publication  include  that  by  Professor  Williamson  and  Dr. 
PuBsoU,  On  a New  Method  of  Gas  Analysis ; Professor  Wanklyn, 
On  Isomeric  Hydrocarbons ; Professor  Williamson,  On  the  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Elements  according  to  their  Atomic  Weights  ; Professor 
Stokes,  On  the  Detection  and  Discrimination  of  Organic  Bodies  by 
means  of  their  Optical  Properties  ; Mr.  Schorlommer,  On  the  Identity 
of  Methyl  and  Hydride  of  Ethyl ; Mr.  E.  Dale,  On  the  Action  of 
Baryta  on  Suberic  Acid ; and  A Description  of  Vaemun  Experiments 
by  Dr.  H.  Sprengel.  The  session  was  concluded  by  the  reading  of  a 
discourse  On  the  Philosophy  of  British  Agriculture,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Way. 


V.  GEOLOGY  AND  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

{Including  the  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom.) 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  quarter  affecting  Geology,  is 
doubtless  the  appearance  of  the  new  ‘ Geological  Magazine,’  with 
which  is  incorporated  its  predecessor,  ‘ ITie  Geologist.’  The  last- 
named  periodical,  though  well  supported  when  it  began,  had  latterly 
become  of  a very  inferior  character,  so  much  so  that  wc  have  not  had 
occasion  to  notice  it  in  these  Chronicles,  and  therefore  its  replacement 
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by  a new  and  ably-condnctod  journal  is  at  once  a welcome  change  to 
the  geologist,  and  an  important  advance  in  the  science. 

The  first  number  of  the  now  journal  opens  with  a brief  review  of 
“ The  Past  and  Present  Aspects  of  Geology,”  which  contains  more 
“ ideal  ” philosophy  than  is  usually  exhibited  in  the  writings  of 
geologists,  and  sets  before  the  reader,  clearly  and  concisely,  a state- 
ment of  the  different  phases  or  “ aspects  " of  the  science  at  the  several 
periods  in  its  history,  pointing  out  and  contrasting  at  tlie  same  time 
“the  ideas  that  during  each  of  those  epochs  guided  the  course  of 
geological  investigations,  forming  for  the  time,  so  to  speak,  the  rudder 
of  geological  thought.” 

The  original  articles  are  all  valuable  contributions  to  geological 
literature.  Mr.  Salter’s  j>apcr  on  “ The  Pebble-bed  at  Budleigh 
Saltcrton  ” is  an  appendix  to  his  description  of  the  fossils  from  that 
deposit,  which  was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  ‘ Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society tho  author  comes  to  the  concluaoD 
that  these  fossils,  found  in  a pebble-bed  of  tho  new  red  sandstone 
period,  belong  to  the  Norman  lower  Silurian  fauna,  and  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  English  fossils  of  that  age  ; they  therefore  indicate  the 
existence  of  a laud  barrier  between  the  seas  of  England  and  Normandy 
during  the  lower  Silurian  period,  a conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Godwin-  j 
Austen  arrived,  on  iudeimndent  grounds,  some  years  ago.  Mr.  I 
Davidson’s  paper  on  “ Thecidium  ” is  a very  exliaustivo  examination 
into  tho  value  of  the  recent  and  tertiary  species  of  tho  genus,  and  a 
dc8cri2)tion  of  their  anatomy  ; in  the  course  of  which  tho  author 
shows  that  many  of  tho  so-called  species  ore  mere  varieties  of  the 
recent  Thecidium  Medilerraneum. 

The  second  number  quite  keeps  up  the  character  of  tho  now  maga- 
zine, and  contains  two  important  pai)ers — one  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Day — besides  several  others  of  less  general 
interest.  In  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward’s  paper  on  “ Tho  Bridlington 
Crag,”  there  is  a very  complete  and  useful  list  of  all  tho  species  of 
shells  hitherto  foimd  in  that  deposit ; and  the  comparison  of  this  fauna 
with  those  of  other  accumulations,  hitherto  snjiposcd  to  be  synelronons 
with  it,  has  led  the  author  to  tho  somewhat  unexpected  result  that  tho 
Bridlington  deposit  can  no  longer  bo  considered  the  exact  equivalent 
of  tho  Norwich  Crag  in  ago  or  in  climatol  conditions,  and  that  the 
shells  “ aro  almost  cqimlly  distinct  from  those  of  the  last  pro-glacial 
and  those  of  tho  first  post-glacial  deposits,  and  is  (me)  much  more 
Arctic  than  either,  as  if  formed  during  tlie  climax  of  the  last  great  age 
of  cold  in  Britain.”  Mr.  Day’s  paper  on  “ Aerodue  Anningioc,  Agass.,” 
treats  of  the  structure  of  a very  remarkable  shark,  as  exemplified  by  a 
complete  lower  jaw  found  by  the  author  in  tho  lias  of  Lymo  Regis, 
which  apparently  contains  teeth  hitherto  referred  to  two  difi’erent 
genera,  until  now  regardcxl  by  many  eminent  polmontologists  as  belong- 
ing to  distinct  families.  Geologists  have  more  frequently  to  deal 
with  fragments  than  with  perfect  specimens,  and  they  therefore  often 
find,  as  in  this  case,  that  structures  considered  by  them,  through  im- 
jMjrfect  knowledge,  to  be  characteristic  of  distinct  genera,  or  even 
families,  belong  in  reality  to  the  same  individual.  Thus  tho  philoso- 
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phical  palmontologiat  becomes  impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
imperfection  of  tlio  geological  record  ; while  the  man  of  more  fact — the 
Gradgrind  and  Boundorby  of  palajoutology — still  clings  to  his  own 
feeble  interpretation  of  imperfect  specimens,  and  mistaking  fancy  for 
fact,  adopts  os  finally  true  those  erroneous  notions  which  the  “dreamer” 
only  tolerates  provisionally  as  a plausible  hypothesis. 

The  other  articles  in  those  numbers  are  also  interesting  ; besides 
which  there  are  several  abstracts  of  foreign  memoirs,  reviews  of  recent 
publications,  reports  of  proceedings  of  field-clubs,  and  other  matter  of 
interest  to  the  geologist.* 

Professor  von  Ettingshauscn  has  lately  published  a pamphlet, 
entitled  ‘ Ueber  die  Entdockung  des  Neuhollandischon  Charakters  der 
Eocenflora  Europa's,  uud  fiber  die  Anweudung  dcs  Natursclbstdruckes 
zur  Forderung  dor  Botanik  und  Palmontologie,’  and  although  its 
immediate  object  is  merely  to  show  that  the  author  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  Australian  character  of  the  Eocene  flora  of  Europe,  and  that 
nature-printing  can  be  used  advantageously  for  the  illustration  and 
comparison  of  recent  and  fossil  plants,  yet  it  advances  our  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  treated,  by  bringing  prominently  forward  the  facts 
essential  to  his  argmnent ; and  we  freely  admit  that,  after  reading  his 
pamphlet,  few  besides  his  antagonist.  Professor  Unger,  would  bo  likely 
to  dispute  with  him  either  of  the  points  at  issue.  The  advantages 
attending  the  employment  of  the  process’  of  nature-printing  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  appear  so  obvious,  that  Professor  Unger’s  opinion 
to  the  contrary  is  not  a little  remarkable  ; and  os  regards  the  Austra- 
lian character  of  the  Eocene  plants.  Professor  Unger’s  “Dissolving 
Views  ” have  long  mode  familiar  to  us  his  opinion  respecting  their 
“ insular  ” character,  as  distinguished  from  the  inference  of  Professor 
von  Ettingshauscn  that  they  belonged  to  a “ Continental  ” and  Now 
Holland  flora. 

Dr.  Dawson’s  memoir  on  ‘ Air-breathers  of  the  Coal-period,’  con- 
tains description.s  of  all  the  remains  of  supposed  air-breathers  that 
have  been  found  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scf)tia;  numy  of 
them  have  been  described  before  by  Professor  Owen,  the  author,  and 
others,  so  that  this  publication  may  bo  considered  a synopsis  and 
riiume  of  the  whole  subject.  The  vertebrate  remains  belong  to  five 
genera — Ilylonomus,  Bapheles,  Dendrerpeton,  Hylerpe/on,  and  Eusattrtu  ; 
but  the  invertebrata  are  represented  only  by  a Myriapod  and  a Pupa, 
with  possibly  some  insect-remains.  The  vertebrate  fossils  were  dis- 
covered, in  the  first  instance,  in  the  interior  of  trunks  of  trees,  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  and  the  author;  but  the  remains  of  Eosaurus  (two 
vertebno  only)  have  been  since  discovered  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Marsh. 

Respecting  the  atfinities  of  the  vertebrata — the  most  important 
subject  treated  — it  may  bo  briefly  sbited  that  Dr.  Dawson  refers 
linphetes  and  DendretpeUm  to  the  Labyrinthodonts,  Ilylcrprion  doubt- 
fully to  the  .(Vrehegosaurians,  and  Hyhmomus  to  a new  order  {Micro- 
sauria),  which  ho  does  not  define  ; while  to  Eosaurus  ho  does  not  assign 
a place. 

• Our  limittsi  sp.i«’e  cnmjK-ls  us  lo  pngtiwne  tlic  cousideration  of  the  succeeding 
ntmibers  of  * 'flic  (ictifi^ieul  Magazine.' 
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The  nncortainty  os  to  the  zoological  position  of  the  last-named 
animal  has  rcforonco  only  to  the  order,  for  it  certainly  belongs,  as  do 
the  orders  Lahyrinthodonlia  and  Archegotauria,  to  the  class  Amphuoa 
(included  with  the  Keitilia  by  Dr.  Dawson);  and  as  regards  the  new 
order  Microsaurta,  Dr.  Dawson  states  that  it  “ may  be  regarded  as 
allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  certain  of  the  humbler  lizards,  as  the  gecko 
or  agama,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  tailed  batrochians.”  If  this  be  so, 
llylonoiiws  must  have  a special  interest  fur  the  naturalist,  as  forming 
a connecting  link  between  two  classes  of  the  vertebrata.  Dot  the 
author  also  states  that  the  genus  llylvrpelon,  though  referred  by  him. 
with  some  doubt,  to  the  order  Archegosauria,  “ may  possibly  be  a link 
of  connection  between  the  Microeauria  and  the  Archegomuria.” 

As  these  fossils  were  discovered  in  association  with  a moUnsk 
belonging  to  a genus  (Pujm)  which  exists  at  the  present  day,  and  to  an 
order  (1‘ulmonata)  not  otherwise  known  to  occur  in  beds  below  the 
Purbcck,  and  in  the  same  strata  as  a myriapod,  whose  nest  oldest 
known  representative  was  found  in  Jurassic  strata,  their  examination 
and  description  naturally  led  Dr.  Dawson  to  discuss  their  bearing  upon 
Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species.  Accordingly  the 
author  devotes  a chapter  to  this  subject,  with  which,  of  course,  he  has 
no  great  sympathy  ; and  wo  imagine  tliat  ho  refers  to  this  part  of  bi$ 
memoir  when,  in  his  introduction,  ho  threatens  to  indulge  in  gossip 
without  scrujjle,  for  wo  have  certainly  failed  to  detect  the  promised 
“ gossip  ” anywhere  else. 

Tlio  first  part  of  Professor  Owen’s  “Memoir  on  the  Cavom  of 
Brnniquel  and  its  Organic  Contents  ” was  read  before  the  Iloyal  Society 
on  Juno  9th  ; it  contained  descriptions  of  the  human  remains  found  in 
the  cave,  and  an  account  of  the  circumstances  imder  which  they  were 
discovered  ; the  contemporaneity  of  the  human  remains  with  those  of 
the  extinct  and  other  animals,  and  the  bone  and  flint  implements  with 
wliich  they  are  associated,  being  inferred  from  the  similarity  of  their 
position  and  relations  in  the  surroimding  breccia,  and  from  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  the  hmnan  bones  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
other  animal  remains. 

Several  small  portions  of  Inunan  crania  were  noticed  by  the  author, 
and  more  particularly  the  hinder  portion  of  a cranium,  with  several 
otlier  parts  of  the  same  skeleton,  which  were  so  sitimted  as  to  indicate 
that  the  bmly  had  been  interred  in  a crouching  posture ; also,  an 
almost  entire  calvarium  was  described,  and  then  compared  with 
d'fterent  types  of  skull,  being  found  to  corrcsi>ond  best  with  the 
Celtic  type.  Certain  jaws  and  teeth  of  individuals  were  next  noticed, 
especially  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  of  an  adult,  and  upper  and  lower 
jaws  of  children,  the  latter  showing  the  characters  of  certain  deciduous 
teeth. 

The  geological  value  of  this  largo  and  unique  collection  of  fossil 
Imnian  remains  depends  entirely  upon  its  ago,  and  as  that  can  be 
determined  only  after  a careful  examination  of  the  bones  associated 
witli  them,  wo  must  l>e  content  to  wait  patiently  for  the  reading  of  the 
scfond  [>art  of  this  memoir  before  arriving  at  a conclusion. 
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' Tho  moBt  complete  work  that  has  yot  appeared  on  the  geology  of 
Madeira  has  just  l^eu  published  at  Leipzig;  it  is  entitled  ‘Geologischo 
lioschroibung  der  Inseln  Madeira  und  Porto  Santo,’  von  G.  Hartimg  ; 
and  it  contains  also  descriptions  of  the  fossils  by  Dr.  Karl  Mayer. 
It  is  tho  result  of  several  years’  investigation  of  the  geology  of  tho 
island,  begun  in  1853  in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Lyoll,  and  since 
continued  by  tho  advice  of  that  distinguished  geologist. 

Dr.  Uurtung  first  describes  tho  different  stratified  and  volcanic 
rocks  composing  tho  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  tho  forms  of 
the  hills,  and  tho  results  of  marine  and  sub-aerial  erosion,  or  denuda- 
tion ; but  tho  greater  part  of  tho  work  is  taken  up  with  a detailed 
description  of  the  various  peaks,  cones,  and  craters,  this  part  of  tho 
subject  being  well  illustrated  by  lithographed  views  of  the  localities, 
coast-sections  of  tho  volcanic  cones,  and  maps  of  the  islands,  though 
the  latter  ore  unfortunately  not  coloured  geologically. 

Dr.  Karl  Mayer  gives,  in  tho  concluding  chapter,  a full  account  of 
the  results  of  his  examination  of  tho  tertiary  fossils  of  Madeira,  and 
his  com])arison  of  them  with  those  from  the  Azores,  and  &om  £uro- 
])oan  localities  the  strata  of  which  have  a well-defined  horizon.  Ho 
differs  in  some  respects  from  most  other  palceontologists,  and  we  think 
he  Las  assigned  to  the  Madeira  strata  too  remote  an  ago  in  considering 
them  to  be  of  the  horizon  of  Swiss  Miocene,  for  out  of  208  species 
determined  by  him  72  arc  recent ; and  although  91  species  (only  9 of 
which  are  characteristic)  ore  found  in  the  “ Helvetian  " formation,  yet 
80  are  found  in  tho  “ Mayeucien  ” below,  and  83  in  tho  *'  Tortonien  ” 
above,  the  uiunbers  being  so  nearly  alike  that  tho  difference  may  be 
duo  to  accident,  and  tho  percentage  of  recent  forms  (35)  being  far  too 
groat  fur  tho  “ Helvetian  ” strata. 

About  two  years  ago  geologists  were  not  a little  surprised  at  an 
announcement  made  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  of  Dresden,  an  eminent 
])olH>ontologist,  that  he  hod  discovered  a Trilobite  in  the  collection  of 
Madame  Kablik,  from  tho  Rothliegendo  of  Nieder-Stepanitz,  near 
llohenclbe,  which  he  had  therefore  named  Dalmanites  Kahlikm  ; with 
it  was  associated  another  crustacean,  to  which  he  gave  tho  namo 
Kahlikia  dyadica.  Both  fossils  occurred  in  a black  micaceous  clay- 
slate,  not  distinguishable  from  a similar  rock  occurring  at  Niedcr- 
Stepanitz,  and  therefore  Dr.  Geinitz  felt  certain  that  Madame  Kablik 
was  neither  deceived  nor  deceiving  when  she  assured  him  that  it  camo 
from  that  locality.  The  word  of  a lady,  aided  perhaps  by  her  looks, 
was  sufficient  to  upset  Dr.  Geinitz’s  faith  in  paleontology,  its  laws 
and  its  facts;  but  other  paleontologists,  for  removed  from  tho  personal 
influence  of  tho  fair  collector,  were  sufficiently  prosaic  to  put  tho  veto 
of  their  calmer  judgments  on  the  validity  of  tho  asserted  fact  Dr. 
Geinitz,  stimulated  by  tho  discovery  of  a more  perfect  specimen  in  tho 
lady’s  cabinet,  set  about  confounding  his  compeers  ; but  “ facts  are 
stubborn  things,”  and  he  therefore  gradimlly  became  convinced  that 
his  Dalmanites  Kablikoe  was  none  other  than  the  Placoparia  Zippei, 
Bock,  sp.  — a siiocies  which  occurs  in  tho  old  Silurian  slates  of 
Dobroliva,  ncai-  Beraun ! Dr.  Geinitz  lingers  lovingly  over  his 
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Dalmaniles  Kahlikce  before  consigning  it  to  its  grave,  and  then  laments 
that  Kahlihia  dyadica  must  bo  “degraded”  to  Kablikta  nilurica 
This  result  of  the  “ unaugenehme  Tausehung  ” is  stolidly  descritxMl  in 
the  recently  published  ‘ Sitzungsberichtc  der  natur-wissenschaftliche 
Gescllschaft  Isis  zu  Dresden  ’ for  1863  (p.  50).  We  give  the  page 
because,  like  the  works  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ‘ Dryasdust,’  the  “ Isis  ” has  no 
index. 

All  geologists  feel  themselves  jjartieijiators  in  some  degree  in  the 
honour  which  has  just  been  conferred  by  Her  Majesty  upon  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  who  has  recently  been  created  a baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
under  the  title  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Baronet,  of  Kiniiordy,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar ; and  wo  feel  certain  that  the  general  public  is 
equally  pleasetl  that  this  mark  of  distinction  should  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  Queen  upon  a meant  who  has  so  often  and  so  ably  assisted  them 
to  a clear  and  philosophical  comprehension  of  geological  pheuumena 
and  their  causes. 


Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  EhsanoM. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  these  islands,  and  we  now  propose  to  suiiplement  that  sketch 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  and  j)rogress  of  that  survey,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  portray  on  the  Ordnance  maps  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  BUi-face.  It  will  bo  evident,  therefore,  that  a correct  topogra- 
phical survey  must  precede,  and  form  the  basis  of,  a correct  geological 
survey.  Now  it  so  happened  that  a few  years  after  the  detailed  map- 
jiing  of  the  Ordnance  surveyors  had  been  commenced  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  value  of  geological  surveys  began  to  be  recognized  by  tho 
Government  of  this  country,  as  well  as  by  those  of  several  European  i 
states.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  area  occupied  by  each  geological  forma- 
tion, representing,  as  is  generally  the  case,  some  special  group  of 
minerals,  could  bo  accumtely  depicted,  by  colouring  on  maps  of  suffi- 
cient size,  we  should  bo  able  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  knowledge  of 
tho  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  In  the  ease  of  the  coal-fields, 
such  knowledge  would  be  specially  valuable,  as  forming  the  basis  for 
correct  estimates  of  our  coal-resources.  But  there  ore  other  minerals 
and  rocks  only  second  in  value  to  coal,  such  as  tho  iron-formation  of 
tho  Oolitic  period,  the  limestones  of  tho  carboniferous,  and  the  slates 
of  tho  Silurian,  and  it  was  wisely  determined  from  the  commencement 
that  in  the  national  survey  all  formations  alike  should  receive  equal 
ciire  and  attention,  and  that  the  maps  should  bo  equally  reliable  as 
guides  for  the  miner,  the  agi-icidturist,  or  tho  man  of  science. 

Tho  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  had  its  origin  in  tho 
indomitable  persovoranco  of  its  first  director-general.  Sir  H.  T.  Be  la 
Boche.  This  accomjilished  naturalist,  originally  brought  up  for  tho 
army,  early  turned  his  attention  to  science,  his  mind  having  been  pro- 
bably attracted  to  geology  by  his  residence  at  Lyme  Begis,  where  the 
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clifls  of  lias  afford  to  the  collector  such  rich  treasures  of  past  living 
forms.  His  love  of  gcmlogy  increased  with  his  years,  and  seems  to 
have  been  especially  marked  by  an  appreciation  of  its  practical  bearings. 
Having  left  the  army  and  arranged  his  private  a&irs,  he  commenced 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  character  to  elaborate  those  plans  for  a 
national  survey,  which  ho  lived  to  see  crowned  with  success.  Being 
fimdy  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a geological  survey,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Ordnance  maps,  ho  determined  on  a plan  which  involved  no 
little  cost  of  labour  and  money  to  himself,  in  order  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject forcibly  before  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.  Ho  consequently 
commenced  to  trace  on  the  Ordnance  maps  of  Cornwall  the  boundaries 
of  the  geological  formations,  as  well  as  to  insert  the  mineral  veins, 
dykes,  and  other  phenomena ; and  having  drawn  up  illustrative 
sectioms,  “ he  thus  took  a first  step,”  to  quote  the  words  of  his  successor. 
Sir  K.  I.  Murchison,  “ in  leailing  public  men  to  see  the  good  which 
must  result  from  the  extensive  application  of  such  a scheme.”  Having 
by  this  means  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
grant  a sum  for  the  support  of  a limited  number  of  assistants,  the 
Geological  Survey  was  established  as  a branch  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
grant  once  made  has  been  gradually  augmented,  so  as  to  allow  the 
employment  of  a larger  staff  of  surveyors  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated, and  the  whole  undertaking,  after  having  been  dissociated  from 
the  Ordnance,  has  at  length  been  placed  under  the  Science  and  Art 
department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

While  pursuing  his  investigations  in  the  mining  districts  of  Corn- 
wall, Sir  H.  Do  la  Becho  became  “ forcibly  impressed  ” with  the 
conviction  that  the  survey  presented  an  opportunity  not  likely  to  recur 
of  illustrating  the  useful  application  of  geology,  and  he  in  consequence 
represented  to  Mr.  Spring  Bice  (afterwards  Lord  Montcagle),  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  a collection  should  be  formed  and 
placed  imder  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works,  comprising  specimens 
of  various  mineral  substances  used  in  the  construction  of  roads,  build- 
ings, and  public  works,  as  well  as  minerals,  and  models  of  machinery 
used  in  mining,  the  whole  to  be  tabulated  and  arranged  for  easy 
reference,  and  thus  to  illustrate  at  a glance  the  mineral  resources  and 
mining  enterprise  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Government  having 
acquiesced,  the  Museum  in  Craig’s  Coiui;  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  Specimens  rapidly  flowed  in,  and  the  small  building  was 
speedily  filled.  A larger  structure  was  urgently  needed,  and  the 
director  having  succeeded  in  convincing  Sir  Bobert  Peel  that  the 
dignity  and  interests  of  the  country  required  that  an  adequate  and 
appropriate  structure  should  bo  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
mineral  treasures  with  which  it  abounds,  the  present  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  was  fotmdcd.  “ Then  arose,”  to  use  again  the 
language  of  the  present  director-general,  “ and  very  much  after  the 
design  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  himself,  that  well-adapted  edifice  in 
Jermyn  Street,  which,  to  the  imperishable  credit  of  its  founders,  stands 
forth  as  the  first  palace  ever  raised  from  the  ground  in  Britain  which 
is  entindy  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science.”  Indeed,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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amounted  for  tho  year  1851  to  24,000,000/.,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  the  erection  of  a building  in  some  degro 
proportionate  to  the  position  occupied  by  this  country  in  mining 
enterprise. 

Tho  next  step  was  tho  establishment  of  a school  of  mines.  Altliough 
in  1851  tho  mineral  produce  of  this  country  was  calculated  at  foor- 
uiuths  of  that  derived  from  all  Europe,  no  school  having  for  its  object 
tho  instruction  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  operations  had  been 
established  up  to  that  year  in  tho  United  Kingdom.  In  this  resp^ 
other  countries  had  been  in  advance  of  ours.  France,  Hussia,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Austria,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  others  even  less  con- 
nected with  mining  industry,  were  furnished  with  schools  of  mining 
by  their  resiKsctivo  governments.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the 
theoretical  branches  of  mining  wo  were  often  far  behind.  In  many 
quarters  there  existed  a prejudice  against  the  application  of  science  to 
mining,  os  though  theory  and  practice  were  necessarily  opposed  to 
each  other ; and  young  men  who  wished  to  acquire  the  former  as  well 
os  tho  latter,  were  obliged  to  go  to  tho  schools  at  Freiburg  and  else- 
where, in  order  to  bo  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  their  profession. 
A committee  of  tho  House  of  Lords  at  length  reported  (1849)  in  fitvour 
of  tho  establishment  of  a Government  school  of  mines,  and  the  Musenm 
of  Practical  Geology  was  fixed  upon  as  the  proper  centre  for  its  opera- 
tions. Tho  inauguration  took  place  in  1851,  and  along  with  tho 
Geological  Survey,  the  school  was  placed  under  tho  direction  of  Sir 
H.  Do  la  Beohe.  Tho  edifice  was  thus  complete  in  all  its  details, 
but  ho  who  was  tho  master-builder  did  not  long  survive  to  see  tho 
fruits  of  his  labours.  A premature  decay  of  his  physical  powers  set 
in,  and  he  died  in  1858,  regretted  alike  by  tho  scientific  world  and  by 
his  own  immediate  friends,  and  leaving  the  department  over  which  ho 
presided  to  tho  caro  of  ite  present  Erector-general,  Sir  R.  I.  Mur- 
chison. 

Tho  progress  of  tho  Geological  Survey  has  been,  on  tho  whole, 
from  tho  south  and  west  of  England  towards  the  north  and  cast,  or 
from  tho  older  to  the  newer  formations.  Tho  first  maps  completed 
wore  those  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  ; these  in  all  probability  will 
require  a fresh  survey,  owing  to  tho  advance  of  tho  science  of  geology 
within  tho  last  quarter  of  a century,  and  tho  greater  attention  to  minutiie 
which  has  been  introduced  into  tho  works  of  tho  survey,  as  evinced 
by  the  tracing  of  several  subdivisions  in  the  New  Red  Suidstone  and 
Millstone  grit  formations  of  tho  central  counties.  In  South  Wales  tho 
Survey  had  the  advantage  of  the  labours  of  Sir  William  Logan,  now 
director  of  tho  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  who  had,  previous  to  tho 
year  1840,  coUocted  a vast  amount  of  information  relating  to  tho 
South  WeiIos  coal-field,  which,  together  with  the  maps  and  sections 
ho  had  constructed,  ho  placed  at  tho  disposal  of  tho  dircetor-goneraL 
This  vast  tract  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  embracing  portions  of  several 
counties,  rising  into  lofty  table-lands,  and  penetrated  by  valleys  of 
unusual  depth,  is  one  of  tho  marvels  of  our  country.  Having  an  area 
of  900  square  miles,  and  with  seams  of  coal  descending  to  depths  of 
several  thousand  feet,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  regarding  the  almost 
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luibonndod  resources  of  its  minerals,  which  well  dosorTO  all  the  labour 
that  may  bo  required  for  their  elucidation.  Professor  Bamsay,  in  his 
inaugural  address  at  the  School  of  Minos  in  1857,  states  that  ^ter  the 
publication  of  the  maps  of  that  country,  landowners,  colliery  pro- 
prietors, cool  viewers,  and  mining  engineers  all  acknowledged  their 
importance,  and  that  a gentleman  well  versed  in  mining  and  scientific 
geology  observed  to  him,  “that  the  publication  of  the  Government 
maps  had  placed  them  ” (the  colliery  proprietors  of  South  Wales) 
“ thirty  years  in  advance  of  what  they  were  before.” 

The  disentanglement  of  tho  geological  intricacies  of  North  Woles 
was  a work  requiring  a more  than  ordinary  amount  of  skill  and  perse- 
verance. In  many  places  tho  slaty  rucks  and  grits  are  repeatedly  broken 
by  faults,  traversed  by  dykes  of  igneous  rocks,  or  metamorphosed  by 
enormous  protrusions  of  trap,  or  old  sub-marine  lava-flows.  To  trace 
out  on  tho  small  one-inch  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  each  particular 
dyke,  band  of  slate,  or  bod  of  limestone,  amongst  wild  tracts  of  moor- 
land or  precipitous  ranges  of  mountains,  with  few  objects  to  guide  tho 
surveyor  in  determining  his  position,  and  often  obliged  to  carry  on 
his  work  amidst  seething  mists  or  pitiless  storms,  at  other  times 
puzzled  to  determine  tho  very  nature  of  a rock  in  regions  where  tho 
cliaracters  and  aspects  of  tho  formations  oro  as  changeable  as  tho 
colour  of  the  sky  overhead,  and  when  the  whole  structure  of  tho  beds 
is  suddenly  disarranged  and  thrown  into  disorder  by  tho  occurrence  of 
a fault  or  dyke, — out  of  all  this  chaos  to  evoke  order  and  system, 
and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  to  produce  tho  geological  maps  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  public, — was  a work  which  wo  venture  to  think 
has  never  yet  been  fully  appreciatcil  except  by  the  very  few  field- 
geologists  who  have  made  attempts  at  similar  undertakings.  It  cannot, 
however,  bo  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  survey  of  this  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
find  one  of  tho  most  influential  newspapers  in  the  North  of  England 
recognizing  tho  merits  of  tho  survey  in  a loading  article,  in  such 
language  os  the  following : — “ Tho  manner  in  which  this  geological 
picture  of  the  kingdom  has  been  executed,  commands  tho  i^miration 
of  all  competent  judges.  At  tho  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  tho  map, 
08  far  as  it  was  then  completed,  was  admitted  by  tho  geologists  and 
miners  from  all  ports  of  Europe  who  flocked  thither,  to  bo  the  finest 
work  of  tho  kind  yet  achieved,  and  elicited  general  praise  for  its  de- 
tailed truth  and  precision  in  tho  delineation  of  those  dislocations  of 
tho  crust  of  tho  earth,  the  tracing  out  of  which  is  so  laborious,  and 
can  bo  accomplished  only  by  men  of  profound  science.”* 

The  survey  of  the  Midland  and  Western  counties  of  England  has 
been  completed,  embracing  several  of  the  most  important  coal-fields, 
and  those  tracts  of  tho  newer  formations  under  which  tho  coal  is  con- 
sidered to  bo  hid,  and  which  may  bo  regarded  os  reserves  of  mineral 
fuel  kept  in  store  for  tho  use  of  future  generations.  It  is  hoped  that 
tho  labours  of  the  survey  will  throw  light  on  tho  question  of  tho  posi- 
tion and  depth  of  tho  bc<ls  of  cool  under  tho  Triassic  and  Permian 

• ‘ Manchcetcr  Guardian,'  27th  July,  I8G4. 
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formations  over  considerable  areas.  Of  the  most  important  coal-fields, 
those  already  completed  are  the  following: — North  and  South  Wales. 
Bristol  and  Somersetshire,  Forest  of  Dean,  Forest  of  Wyre,  Coalbrook 
Dale,  North  and  South  Staffordshire,  South  Lancashire  (on  the  1-inch 
and  G-inch  scales),  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  part 
of  Yorkshire.  In  Scotland  the  coal-fields  of  the  Lothians  and  Pifeshire 
have  been  published  on  the  two  scales  above  mentioned ; and  in 
Ireland  several  of  the  coal  tracts,  economically  of  small  importance, 
have  also  been  examined. 

Tbo  importance  of  completing  the  survey  of  the  country  stUTOund- 
ing  the  metropolis  has  for  the  lost  few  years  been  steadily  kept  in 
view,  so  that  tho  “ London  basin  ” has  been  complotcdy  enclosed, 
together  with  the  rich  district  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  tlie  south  of  it. 
As  tho  Chalk  and  Greensand  formations  may  be  regarded  os  reservoirs 
of  water,  which  are  even  now  very  largely  drawn  ujwn  by  the  Ajtesian 
wells  of  tho  city,  the  acciuato  delineation  of  the  extent  of  these  water- 
bearing formations  possesses  more  than  a mere  scientific  interest. 

Having  completed  that  part  of  England  which  may  be  described 
as  lying  to  the  west  of  the  lino  of  Uio  Great  Northera  Railway,  and 
south  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  tho  course  of  the  survey  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  extended  into  tho  purest  agricul- 
tural district  of  tho  Eastern  counties.  Hero  the  geological  maps 
could  have  possessed  little  or  no  economic  value.  This  being  so,  it 
has  been  represented  very  forcibly  to  the  director-general  (as  we  learn 
from  the  rei>ort  for  1863)  that  there  would  bo  greater  practical  utility 
in  employing  tho  staff  of  survcyf)rs  on  tho  remaining  Northern  counties, 
so  rich  in  their  stores  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals  of  tho  Palieo- 
zoic  age,  while  the  Eastern  counties,  formed  of  drift-covered  strata  of 
tho  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods,  might  be  allowed  to  wait  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  former.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  states  that  he 
has  recognized  the  force  of  these  representations,  so  that  we  may  expect 
tho  six  Northern  counties,  with  their  important  coal-fields,  wiU  in  the 
course  of  a few  yeius  bo  geologicaUy  portrayed  on  tho  Ordnance  maps. 

An  important  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  tho  preparation 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  sections ; tho  former  for  tho  i)urposo  of 
showing  in  colmuns,  on  a scale  of  40  feet  to  an  inch,  tho  vertical 
succession  of  the  strata ; the  latter  to  iUustrato  the  geological  structure 
of  a particular  lino  of  country,  down  to  a natural  scale  of  6 inches  to 
a mile,  and  with  a datum  of  the  sea-level,  or  a thousand  feet  below.  Tho 
horizontal  sections  ore  aU  actually  leveUed,  and  represent  in  outline 
tho  natural  features  of  the  country  ; not  the  distorted  undulations  of 
a railway  section.  In  these  sections  tho  outcrops  of  the  coal-seams, 
the  bomidaries  of  tho  formations,  and  the  faults  are  shown  in  their 
true  places  as  far  as  can  bo  determined,  and  thus  wo  obtain  a repre- 
sentation of  the  interior  of  tho  earth  as  it  woidd  appear  if  laid  open 
along  this  line  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  lower.  In  Wales  aud 
other  districts,  the  sections  have  been  carried  across  tlio  highest 
mountains,  and  give  a faithful  outline  of  the  surface  along  definite 
tracts  of  comitry  or  across  precipitous  descents,  where  the  most  adven- 
turous climber  seldom  dares  to  tread. 
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Tho  immediato  direction  of  the  field-work  of  the  British  surrey  is 
in  tho  hands  of  Professor  Bamsay,  F.R.S.,  to  whoso  close  attention  to 
accuracy  of  detail,  combined  with  a profound  acquaintance  with 
physical  geology,  the  trustworthy  character  of  tho  maps  and  sections  is 
greatly  duo.  Tho  Irish  survey,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
Jukes,  F.Ii.S.,  is  also  making  rapid  progress.  During  tho  past  year 
1,453  square  miles  were  surveyed  in  Great  Britain,  and  818  square 
miles  in  Ireland,  portions  of  these  being  ro-surveys  of  tho  superficial 
drift  accumulations. 

Complaints  have  sometimes  been  made,  and  with  some  show  of 
justice,  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  British  surveys.  This  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  two  causes.  In  tho  first  place,  for  several  years  after 
tho  survey  had  been  set  on  foot,  under  Sir  H.  De  la  Becho,  a very 
small  number  of  surveyors,  not  exceeding  half-a-dozen,  was  allowed 
by  the  Government  to  bo  employed  at  one  time.  In  tho  course  of 
time  the  staff  was  gradually  increased,  and  this  source  of  delay  may 
now  bo  said  to  have  been  surmounted.  Tho  second  cause  is  still  in 
existence,  namely,  tho  low  scale  of  remuneration  granted  by  Govern- 
ment to  tho  surveyors.  Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this  is  short- 
sighted policy,  and  will  eventually  result  in  a larger  outlay  of  tho 
public  funds.  Tho  result,  as  proved  in  man)’  cases,  is  that  the  young 
surveyor,  as  soon  as  ho  has  pa.ssod  through  a couple  of  years  or  so  of 
training  in  the  field,  which  is  in  every  case  necessary,  and  is  rca<ly  to 
commence  operations  on  his  own  resources,  is  tempted  to  accept  the 
first  offer  of  a survoyorship  in  tho  colonies,  or  any  other  opening  tliat 
presents  the  prospects  of  a competency.  Thus  tho  public  lose  tho 
benefit  of  his  services  soon  after  ho  has  become  capable  of  rendering 
them.  Under  tho  present  scale  of  remuneration  this  branch  of  tho 
public  service  (in  common  with  another  connected  with  the  same 
department  of  the  state,  namely,  tho  “ Science  Teacher  ”)  can  only  bo 
regarded  as  a stepping-stone  to  some  more  substantial  source  of  liveli- 
hood, as  it  is  scarcely  jxissiblo  the  Surveyor  can  save  out  of  his  income, 
or  that  his  physical  strength  will  withstand  tho  wear  and  tear  to  which 
ho  is  exposed  till  the  age  at  which  ho  is  entitled  to  retire  on  a pension. 


VI.  MICROSCOPY. 

Thi  history  of  embryological  science  dates  from  the  invention  of  tho 
microscope,  and  has  advanced  jmri  passu  with  tho  improvements  of 
that  instrument  and  the  faciRties  afforded  to  microscopical  observers. 

Dr.  0.  Robin  has  lately  directed  his  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  spinal  column  from  its  earliest  stages  with  some  important  results. 
He  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  tho  otlas  and  axis  vertebrw  oflfer  this 
peculiarity,  that  tho  first  constitutes  a vertebral  ring  without  a body, 
whilst  tho  second  has  two  vertebral  bodies  imitcd  in  one.  Tho  odon- 
toid apophysis,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tho  body  of  tho 
atlas,  which  during  tho  processes  of  development  becomes  thiu  sepa- 
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rated  from  its  proper  connection,  and  gives  rise  to  that  wonderful  pieo; 
of  mechanism  met  with  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  mammalian  cW 
When  the  mammalian  embryo  is  from  four  to  six  millimetres  in  length, 
the  observations  are  commenced.  The  guinea-pig,  rabbit,  rat,  ig, 
sheep,  pig,  cow,  and  human  fcctus  have  all  been  submitteel  to  ei>- 
mination  by  the  author.  At  the  early  period  when  tbo  embryo  in 
this  size,  the  cartilages  of  the  first  three  or  four  thoracic  vertebne  hut 
be  observed  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  notochord.  They  increas: 
rapidly  in  number,  both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  directions,  imfc] 
the  number  of  twenty-four  is  attained ; the  sacral  and  coccygean  bodiis 
appear  later.  The  vertebral  bodies  are  separated  from  one  another  It 
regular  spaces  or  intervals,  traversed  by  the  notochord.  This,  after  > 
time,  dilates  in  these  interposed  spaces  and  becomes  fusiform,  after- 
wards becoming  flaccid  and  surrounded  by  a viscid  fluid,  thus  ginng 
rise  to  the  intervertebral  tissue.  Although  the  vertebral  cartilages  ait 
the  first  to  appear  in  the  body,  yet  the  cartilage  of  the  axis  does  He! 
appear  in  the  guinea-pig  until  it  has  attained  a length  of  eleven  milli- 
metres.  This  cartilage  originates  in  two  distinct  pieces,  tho  antcrii  i 
of  which  evidently  belongs  to  tho  atlas.  They  unite  to  form  the  singfe 
body  of  tho  axis  vertebra  before  ossification  has  commcnctxl  and  whiL< 
yet  in  a purely-cartilaginous  condition.  In  the  human  fatus  the  uniS'i 
takes  place  when  tho  length  is  about  fourteen  millimetres.  Tho  osi- 
fication  of  tho  two  vertebra!  and  tho  anomalies  observed  in  variois 
species  of  Monmialia  are  treated  of  at  some  length  by  M.  Robin.  Bis 
decision  ns  to  tho  nature  of  odontoid  process  is  beyond  contri>- 
versy,  and  has  established  a fact  for  many  years  denied  by  soiut' 
physiologists. 

M.  Pouchet  has  lately  published  some  observations  connectcrl  will 
spontaneous  fission  in  Infusoria.  He  considers  this  a much  rarer 
phenomenon  than  is  usually  affirmed ; and  with  regard  to  the  I'erfi- 
cella,  states  that  during  twenty  years’  observation  ho  has  failed  U> 
detect  a single  instance  of  fissiparity  in  these  animalcules.  A mon- 
strosity  with  two  bells  on  a single  stalk  has  been  often  mistaken  for 
tho  commencement  of  fission  ; whilst  it  frequently  occurs  that  a free 
vorticellid  attaches  itself  to  the  bell  shapcd  body  of  a fixed  individual, 
and  is  another  source  of  error. 

Ml  Elias  Mceznikow  has  described,  in  Du  Bois-Eaymond’s  ‘ Archiv.,' 
a new  form  of  tho  genus  Spheerophrya,  tho  connection  of  this  aciiicti- 
form  animalcule  with  tho  Paramaicin  being  illustrated  by  a series  of 
very  beautiful  drawings. 

Professor  Gidlivcr  continues  his  interesting  researches  on  Eaphidea 
Should  ho  bo  enabled  to  extend  his  researches  suflicicntly,  a very  im- 
portant test  w'ould  be  afforded  to  the  analytical  microscopist,  os  regards 
tho  adulteration  of  vegetable  articles  of  commerce. 

M.  N.  Lieberkuhn  has  published  some  interesting  observations  on 
tho  changes  occurring  in  Sponges  after  death.  It  appears  that  in  fie 
species  he  observed,  the  whole  sponge  does  not  die,  but  ports  fall  away 
and  decay ; other  portions  emit  prolongations,  which  become  detached 
and  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  kept  When 
observed  imder  the  microscope,  they  aro  seen  to  be  provider!  with 
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vibratilc  cilia,  niul  contain  siliceous  spicules ; some  portions  emit  pro- 
cesses similar  to  those  of  Aetinophrys,  otlicrs  become  encysted.  From 
tlio  cysts  from  four  to  live  monads  emerge,  provided  with  a single 
whip,  and  capable  of  swimming  or  performing  amoubiform  movements. 
Similar  monads  have  been  observed  in  tlie  eggs  of  other  low  forms  of 
invertebrates 

Itesearchcs  conducted  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  will  doubt- 
less exj)lain  many  strange  phenomena,  and  place  many  facts  within  o»ir 
comprehension  which,  before,  were  veiled  in  mystery.  The  discovery 
<if  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  liver  has  accotmted  for  sudden 
deaths,  which  arc  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  where  no  diseased 
condition  of  body  is  perceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Tigri,  recently  published  in  the 
‘ Comptes  Rendus,’  that  this  disease  extends  to  the  blood  itself.  A 
fatty  substance  has  been  found  to  accumulate  in  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles which  materially  influences  the  circulation,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author  frequently  produces  death. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Weisse,  of  St.  Petersburg,  gives  a detailed  account  of 
the  development  of  the  eggs  of  Fluscularia  omala,  in  the  last  number 
of  Kblliker’s  ‘ Zeitschrift.’  Whilst  the  author  was  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  eggs  of  the  Kotifci'a,  he  discovered  a beautiful  example  of 
Floscularia  omala  in  his  aquarium,  which  had  already  deposited  four 
ova ; a fifth  was  afterwards  expelled  from  the  animal  under  obser- 
vation by  forcible  contraction  of  the  body.  The  germinal  vesicle  was 
still  observable  in  this  lost  ovum.  No  remarkable  change  took  place 
in  the  ova  for  two  days,  until  in  one  a bright  red  spot  was  observed, 
and  on  the  foUowing  day  two  distinct  eyes,  which  moved  with  the 
alrcady-visible  embryo ; other  changes  were  observed  in  the  course  of 
the  day  ; ciliary  motion  appeared  near  one  end  of  the  embryo,  and  the 
pharynx  exhibited  movements  at  times.  At  the  end  of  five  days,  the 
ovum  was  ruptured  and  the  little  animal  issued  frem  its  sheU,  using  a 
worm-like  movement  and  showing  clearly  the  circle  of  cilia  at  its 
anterior  extremity.  A figure  is  given  of  the  embryo  at  this  period, 
when  it  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  parent,  and  would  easily 
bo  considered  as  a distinct  species  of  animal.  The  development  appears 
to  take  a considerably  longer  period  than  was  genemUy  supposed  to 
obtain  among  the  Rotifera.  M.  Weisse  believes  seven  days  to  bo  the 
period  passed  by  this  sjx)cics  in  the  oviun  after  omission  from  the 
parent's  body. 

The  application  of  photography  to  the  delineation  of  objects  be- 
neath the  microscope  does  not  advance  in  that  rapid  manner,  or  receive 
the  amount  of  attention,  which  is  to  be  desired.  There  can  be  no 
surer  method  of  settling  many  disputed  points  of  structural  anatomy 
thou  the  circulation  of  well-executed  photographs  of  the  objects  under 
discussion.  M.  Duchenuc,  of  Boulogne,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  very  accurate  photographs  of  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the 
spinal  chord  of  the  human  subject.  The  magnifying  power  used  in 
obtaining  these  photographs  was  from  200  to  1,000  diameters. 

Dr.  Clark,  of  Harvard  University,  has  described  the  eggs  of  Tuhu- 
laria,  in  ‘ Sillimau's  Journal,’  vol.  x.xxvii.  His  observations  have  led 
VOL.  I.  3 .V 
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to  some  very  interesting  results.  The  eggs  of  Tuhularia  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  attention  of  naturalists.  Dr.  Clark  accounts  for  this  by 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  ova,  which  he  was  unable  to  detect  with 
a power  less  than  the  ^-inch. 


VII.  MINING,  MINERALOGY,  AND  METALLURGY. 

Mining. 

Fob  some  years  past  there  have  issued  from  the  ‘ Mining  Record  Office.' 
one  of  the  Depai-tments  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  very  complete  retunis  of  tlic  value  of  our  mineral  produc- 
tions. From  these  “ mineral  statistics”  we  learn  the  total  value  of 
our  mineral  produce  in  1863  to  have  been  29,151,976/.,  which,  when 
brought  into  the  metallic  state,  at  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture,  w»c 
increased  to  36,364,327/.*  The  more  important  minerals  were  the 
following : — 


Coal 

Tod*. 

8C,2!i2,ai.5 

Value  at 

place  of  production. 
£20,572.'t4.5 

Iron  ore  . 

U.101.f>;i2 

3.24().S90 

Tin  . 

lo.l.'i? 

t»G3.98.'i 

Copper 

210.U47 

1,1  (M), .5.54 

Ijciid 

•Jl.'iSS 

l,19:i.530 

Tho 

quantities  and 

values 

of  tho 

metals  obtained  from 

•g:- 

Iron,  Pig 

Ton*. 

4,.'il0,010 

Value. 

£11,275,100 

Tin 

lo.iHte 

1.170,702 

Copper  . 
1,1  wl 

, 

14,247 

1,409,G08 

GS,220 

1,418,98.5 

Silver  obtained  from 

tho  lend  . ounces  G:S4,004 

174,3.51 

In  addition  to  tho  above,  returns  are  given  of  zinc,  sulphur  ores, 
wolfram,  arsenic,  and  other  minerals,  sliowing  in  detail,  the  actual 
value  of  every  mining  district  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  the  issue  of  these  annual  statistics,  and  hy  preserving  records 
of  all  our  subterranean  ojierations,  tho  Mining  Record  Office  is 
rendering  important  service  to  all  our  miners  and  manufacturers. 

The  jiroduction  of  gold  from  tho  quartz  lodes  of  the  Ciunbrian 
mountains  shows  a considerable  falling  off  during  1863,  the  total  pro- 
duce for  the  yeai'  being  552  oz.  12  dwts.  and  19  gr.  only.  Tho  pros- 
pects, this  year,  are  however  much  more  promising.  Tho  following 
is  a return  made  on  tho  13th  August:  — At  CasteU  Cam  Dochan 
5 oz.  and  12  dwts.  of  gold  were  obtained  from  20  cwt.  of  quartz  firoin 
tho  lode  and  alluvial  matter ; this  makes  a total  of  about  50  omiecs 
obtained  from  that  mine  during  this  year.  At  the  Welsh  gold  mine  it 

♦ ‘Jlincral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland' for 
tho  year  IHOlt,  with  an  Appendix.  By  Kobort  Hunt,  F.B.S.  Published  by  order 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 
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is  said  that  66  onncos  of  gold  were  obtained  from  44  cwt.  of  quartz  ; 
and  about  two  cubic  yards  gave  7 lbs.  of  gold.  At  tho  Prince  of 
Woles  a now  discovery  is  stated  to  hove  been  mode ; and  at  tho  old 
Clogau  copper  mine  the  quartz  yields  about  1 oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton.* 
The  rejKirts  of  the  Government  Inspectors  of  Collieries  for  1863 
have  been  published.  They  are  satisfactory  as  compared  with  tho 
previous  year,  which  was  unu.sually  disastrous,  and  also  as  compared 
with  1861.  Tho  following  tabulated  summary  of  tho  deatlis  of  colliers 
will  place  the  number  and  character  of  the  accidents  at  once  before 
the  reader : — 


1S62. 

lAK). 

Kxploiiions  of  fireHlamp 

i;h) 

ItjS 

Fulls  of  roof  and  coul,  &c.  . 

Ati 

407 

In  slmfh 

1S7 

147 

Mi/icellam*ouH  accidents  under-pronnd 

and  at  surface  .... 

:J84 

100 

This  lost  return — for  1862 — includes  tho  number  sacrificed  by  tho 
Hartley  casualty,  by  which  204  men  were  lost.  The  total  deaths  in 
collieries  in  1862  was  1,133,  tho  deaths  in  1863  being  1)07,  or  226  less. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  tho  only  method  promising  to 
improve  permanently  tho  condition  of  our  mining  population,  and  by 
improving  tho  miner  to  lessen  tho  number  of  accidents  in  working 
our  mines  and  collieries,  is  to  bo  sought  in  an  improved  education 
Miners  at  present,  for  the  most  part,  are  entirely  nninstructed  in  any 
of  the  principles  involved  in  their  labours.  They  are  expected  to  use 
the  precautions  which  science  tells  us  should  be  employed,  and  yet  wo 
make  no  effort  to  teach  them  what  those  precautions  are,  nr  on  what 
principles  they  depend.  A safety  lamp  is  placed  in  tho  hands  of  a 
collier  without  his  knowing  one  of  tho  conditions  which  makes  it  a 
safety  lamp.  Yet  tho  moment  an  ignorant  man  tampers  with  tho  wire 
gauze  ho  is  punished.  Surely  this  is  not  consistent  with  reason  or 
justice.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the  most  promising  experiments 
towards  educating  tho  working  minor  is  abandoned.  Tho  Glasgow 
School  of  Mines  is  shut  up,  subscriptions  from  the  coal  and  iron 
masters  of  that  wealthy  district  having  entirely  failed.  Wo  fear  tho 
British  Mining  School  cannot  be  long  continued ; and  tho  Miners’ 
Association  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a 
healthful  state.  Surely,  in  a country  producing  minerals  to  tho  value 
of  nearly  thirty  millions  sterling,  there  should  bo  foimd  cstablisluncnts 
in  which  so  much  of  science  as  can  be  directly  applied  by  tho  miner 
with  aflvantage  to  his  labours,  might  bo  obtained  at  small  cost,  and 
with  but  little  sacrifico  of  time.  Tho  Koyal  School  of  Mines,  as  a 
central  establishment,  is  all  that  can  bo  desired  ; but  local  schools  in 
connection  with  it  should  be  at  once  established. 

Tho  application  of  machines  to  tho  cutting  of  coal  appears  to  be 
becoming  general.  Several  new  patents  have  been  obtained.  One  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Tudhoe  Iron  Works,  is  well  spoken  of,  but  wo  have 

* • Mining  Journal,’  .\uguat  1.'!,  1801. 
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not  yet  boon  made  acquainted  with  any  practical  results  which  will 
admit  of  our  comparing  it  with  those  which  wo  have  alreudy  describ'd 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  mining-powder,  witi 
a view  to  increase  its  disruptive  power,  and  produce  it  at  a cheaper  isfc. 

M.  Nobel  states  that  by  damping  mining  powder  with  nitroglycerine  its 
explosive  power  is  trebled,  and  the  noise  of  the  explosion  much  le?* 
than  when  ordinary  powder  is  used.  One  firm  is  making  bla.«ting- 
powder  with  nitrate  of  soda  instead  of  nitrate  of  potash,  by  wliich  the 
cost  is  reduced  one-third,  but  this  powder  has  the  objection  of  a ten- 
dency to  deliquosccnoe  unless  it  is  very  carefully  kept.  In  another 
powder,  the  spent  tan  of  the  tanners’  yards  is  substituted  for  charcoal 
and  an  increased  activity  given  to  the  composition  by  the  addition  of 
a little  chlorate  of  potassium.  This  explosive  powder  is  said  to  have 
a considerable  amount  of  disniptivo  power ; in  price  it  stands  aboul 
equal  to  that  manufactured  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

A composition  for  mining  purposes  is  now  being  snbjectai  lo 
experimental  trial  in  some  of  the  mines  near  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire. 
Tho  peculiarity  of  this  is,  that  the  materials  which  constitute  it  are 
kept  apart,  or  at  least  in  two  parcels,  neither  of  which  are  in  them- 
selves explosive.  They  become  so,  however,  on  being  mixed  in  certain 
defined  proportions,  which  is  not  done  until  the  moment  of  its  being  j 
placed  in  tho  holes.  The  actual  composition  of  this  explosive  agent  is  ■ 
not  stated,  but  it  must  of  necessity  consist  of  carbonaceous  matter  in 
one  parcel,  and  of  some  agent  which  rapidly  developes  oxygen — as 
nitre  or  chlorate  of  potassium  — in  the  other.  At  the  request  of 
Lord  Kinnaird,  the  chairman  of  the  Mines  Commission,  a scries  of 
experiments  has  been  mode  in  Dolcoath  and  some  other  miuos  with 
gun-cotton,  as  manufactured  by  the  Austrian  process.  The  resolis 
were  satisfactory  as  regarded  its  explosive  power  and  the  absence  of 
vtsihle  smoko.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  and  Dr.  Bemays  are  engiiged  in  the  ' 
analysis  of  the  air  collected  in  tho  mines  before  and  after  the  exph*-  | 
sions.  The  report  of  tho  Commission  will  contain  these  analyses,  ami 
much  special  information  on  tho  use  of  gim-cotton  in  mines.  Mr.  John 
Scott  Kussoll’s  paper  on  “ Gun-cotton,”  in  tho  last  number  of  ‘ The 
Journal  of  Science,’  contains  all  the  most  recent  information  on  this 
explosive  compound. 


Minebaloox, 

W.  C.  Bischoff*  has  shown  that  the  basic  silicates  of  alumina  arc 
more  refractory  than  the  acid  silicates.  Ahmrina  artificially  obtaiiieil 
and  chemically  pure,  is  less  refractory  than  chemically  pure  silica ; 
but  natural  alumina  is  more  refractory  than  natural  silica  as  found  in 
quartz  rock-crystal  and  amethyst.  Herr  Bischoff  has  also  discovered 
that  tho  mineral  pyrolusite  may  probably  be  found  to  be  a now  source 
of  the  rare  metal  thallium,  a specimen  in  his  collection  giving  1 per 
cent,  of  this  new  element. 

H.  Haidinger  has  communicatedf  to  tho  Academie  Imperialc  des 

• ‘Journal  d'Enliuaim  ct  Werther.’  ‘Annales  do  Cliimic.’ 
t ‘ .'tun.  der  Chem.  uud  Pliarm,'  vol.  cxxix.  p.  37.'i. 
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Sciences  de  Vienne  his  continued  researches  on  “ Metallic  Irons  which 
are  probably  non-Mcteoric.”  This  examination  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  tending  to  the  settlement  of  a vexed  question.  Wo 
have  no  doubt  but  many  of  the  masses  of  “ meteoric  iron  ” so  called, 
to  which  attention  has  been  directed,  will  bo  found  to  be  of  terrestrial 
origin.  Wo  reserve,  until  the  inquiry  is  yet  further  advanced,  any 
extended  notice  of  these  investigations.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  at 
present,  that  MM.  Haidinger  and  Homes  consider  that  they  have 
j)roofs  that  many  of  the  specimens  in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Vienna 
are  not  of  meteoric  origin.  There  con  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  of 
the  masses  of  iron  reputed  to  be  meteoric  are  so  in  reality ; indeed, 
we  appear  to  possess  good  evidence  of  the  actual  observation  of  their 
fall.  It  is,  however,  a question  deserving  serious  inquiry,  whether 
every  mass  of  native  iron  containing  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  is 
of  atmospheric  origin. 

M.  Cloez  and  M.  Fisoni  Lowe  both  instituted  a very  careful 
analysis  of  the  acrolitho  of  Orgueil.  In  many  respects  this  meteoric 
stone  is  found  to  resemble  the  mineral  Serpentine,  analysis  giving  the 
following  constitution ; — Silica  26’08,  magnesia  17’00,  protoxide  of 
iron  21-60,  lime  1-85,  soda  2-26.  potash  0-19,  oxide  of  manganese  0-36, 
alumina  0'90,  chromate  of  iron  0-49,  oxide  of  nickel  (with  cobalt)  2-26, 
sulphuric  acid  1‘64,  hyposulphuric  acid  0-53,  chlorine  0-08,  sulphur 
5-75.» 

In  connection  with  the  inquiry  on  meteoric  stones,  M.  Haidinger 
and  others  have  investigated  all  the  conditions  under  which  graphite 
occurs  in  nature.  * 

A report  has  been  published,  f from  which  we  make  a few  extracts : — 

“ One  word  on  the  formation,  still  so  little  known,  of  graphite  (plum- 
bago, i>encil  lead).  The  presence  of  graphite  in  granite,  gneiss,  and 
diorite  has  renewed  the  disputes  between  the  Neptuuists  and  Plutonists. 
Oraphite  is  well  known  to  be  nearly  pure  carbon,  for  it  leaves  in  burning 
but  a very  small  quantity  of  ash.  Now,  if  these  primitive  crystalline 
rocks  are  of  igneous  formation,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  graphite 
could  co-exist  with  silicates  of  protoxide  of  iron  without  having  reduced 
these  salts.  Judging  merely  by  what  takes  jdace  in  blast  furnaces,  carbon 
reduces  all  oxides  of  iron  at  a high  temperature.*  It  must  then  be  admitted 
that  granite,  gneiss,  and  diorite  did  not  coutaiti  graphite  when  the  mineral 
elctiients  of  these  rocks,  such  as  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  ferrous  sili- 
cates, were  in  a state  of  fusion.  Graphite  then  must  have  been  subse- 
quently iutroduced  into  these  rocks,  but  when,  and  how  ? Questions  such 
as  the.se  are  very  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  The  most  plausible 
liypothesis  is  that  graphite  has  been  introduced  by  the  wet  way  into  the 
crystalline  rocks  and  substituted  for  one  of  the  mineral  components.  Thus 
in  the  gneiss  of  Nassau  (Ikivaria)  it  takes  the  place  of  mica. 

“ Oraphite  is  frequently  to  be  mot  with  in  granulated  limestone,  a fact 
particularly  interesting  to  geologists.  Is  limestone  a product  of  eniption, 
or  is  it  a sediment  transformed  by  the  action  of  heat?  The  prcseuco  of 
graphite  is  explicable  by  neither  hypothesis.  For  at  a certain  teinjiera- 
ture,  which  need  not  bo  very  high,  carbon  decomposes  carbonate  of  lime. 

* ‘ L'Inatitut,’  August  10,  1SC4. 

i See  ‘Cosmos,'  pp.  720,  72.‘i,  1804,  and  'The  Choruical  News,'  August C,  1804. 
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This  salt  may,  no  doubt,  under  strong  pressure  be  heated  to  the  meltiDg 
point  without  losing  its  carbonic  acid;  this  is  a laboratory  experim^t 
often  cited  by  the  Plutouists ; but  it  is  quite  a different  thing  with  a mii- 
turo  of  carbon  and  carbonate  of  lime  at  a high  temperature.  If  we  reject 
the  Neptunian  origin  of  granulated  limestone,  we  must  then,  as  with  crys- 
tallino  i-ocks,  suppose  that  graphite  has  been  introduced  by  the  wet  way 
at  a more  recent  jreriod.  The  same  remark  applies  to  magnetic  pyrites 
(.sulphide  of  iron)  often  very  rich  in  plumbago  kerns.  Does  graphite,  like 
all  carbon,  belong  to  the  organic  kingdom?  It  is  certain  that  anthracite, 
lignite,  coid,  are  the  result  of  the  slow  decomi>oaition  of  an  enonnous 
quantity  of  vegetables.  The  impressions  found  on  them  often  indicate 
the  kind  of  vegetables,  most  of  them  extinct,  which  have  contributed  to 
these  carbonaceous  formations.  Graphite,  if  not  formed  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  coal  and  anthracite,  nevertheless  bears  signs  of  an  organic 
origin.  The  formation  of  nuclei  and  veins  of  graphite  in  cn  stalline  rocks 
IS  sufficiently  e.xplained  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonized  hydrogen  gas 
at  a high  temperature ; tliis  gas,  disengaged  from  organic  matters,  and 
penetrating  the  fissures  of  the  burning  rock,  would  undergo  decomposition 
into  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

“ It  is  this  deposited  carbon  which  forms  graphite.  If  in  our  labora- 
tories wo  do  not  obtain  exactly  the  same  product,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nature  has  means  at  her  command  which  escaiw  our  researches.  We 
find  it  impossible  to  make  coal  from  wood.  The  wood  may  be  carbonized 
by  the  dry  or  by  the  wot  way.  In  the  first  case  the  carbonization  is  very 
rapid ; in  the  latter  it  is  extremely  slow,  as  is  shown  by  the  blackened 
points  of  pding  sunk  in  water.  Finally,  graphite  has  been  found  in  me- 
teorites or  aerolites.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  its  presence 
here  by  the  continuance  of  these  stones  in  soil  more  or  less  rich  in  car- 
bonized j)riuciples.  But  with  regard  to  nevvly-fallcu  stones,  this  explana- 
tion is  inadmissible.  If  it  be  maintained  that  graphite  is  an  organic 
product,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  newly-fallen  meteorites 
it  can  proceed  only  from  organic  matters  belonging  to  another  world 
tiian  our  own.” 

A very  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  occurrenco  of  the 
emeralds  of  Salsburg  has  been  lately  communicated  to  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  Geology  at  Vienna,  by  M.  Lipoid.  These  emeralds  are 
found  in  the  valley  of  Habach,  in  the  district  of  Haut-Pinzgau.  The 
locality  in  which  they  are  discovorcil  is  2.212  metres  (of  rather  more 
than  39  inches)  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic  These  emeralds  are 
cemcnteil  in  a mica  schist  which  is  regularly  bedded  in  the  groat  system 
of  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  central  Alps,  passing  on  one  side  into 
a talcoBO  schist,  and  on  tlio  other  to  a very  fine  grained  gneiss,  rich  in 
mica.  In  each  of  those  the  emeralds  are  found  inclosed.  The  bed  of 
omeralds  has  been  opened  ujion  for  the  length  of  227  metres,  with  a 
thickness  of  from  2 to  4 metres.  These  emeralds  have  usually  the  form 
of  prisms  with  six  faces,  and  are  either  of  a deep  dark-green,  or  of  an 
apple-green  colour.  Stones  of  a line  green  colour  and  free  from  flaws 
are  rare.  Tlio  largest  which  have  yet  been  found  have  been  about  13 
centimetres  (the  English  inch  is  about  2i^  centimetres)  id  thickness 
and  .52  centimetres  in  length. 

M.  Henri  Sto.  Claire  Uevillo  communicated  to  the  Academic  dcs 
Sciences  a note  from  M.  Wtehler,  in  which  he  relates  some  experiments 
wliich  appear  to  show  that  M.  Lewy  was  not  quite  correct  in  stating 
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that  the  colonr  of  tho  emerald  was  due  to  organic  matter.  M.  Lewy 
wa.s  led  to  believe  that  this  was  tho  case,  as  the  gem  appeared  to  lose 
colour  on  the  application  of  heat.  M.  Woehler  does  not  find  this  to 
bo  tho  case ; and  he  imparts  a similar  colour  to  glass  by  tho  use  of 
chromic  oxide,  from  which  ho  concludes  that  this  is  tho  colouring 
agent,  though  ho  docs  not  deny  tho  presence  of  some  organic  matter.* 

Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  who  has  associated  his  name  with  the 
microscopic  examination  of  rocks,  has  communicated  to  tho  Itoyal 
Society  a continuation  of  his  imjuiry  as  directed  to  tho  structure  of 
meteorites. f Mr.  Sorby  says : — 

“ In  the  first  place  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  olivine  of  me- 
teorites contains  most  excellent  ‘ glass-cavities,’  similar  to  those  in  the  oli- 
vine of  Iava.s,  thus  proving  that  the  material  was  attone  time  in  a state  of 
igneous  fusion.  Tlio  olivine  also  contains  ‘ gas-cavities’  like  those  so  common 
in  volcanic  minerals,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  some  gas  or  vapour.” 
. . . “ Some  isolated  portions  of  meteorite  have  also  a structure  very 
similar  to  that  of  stony  lavas,  where  the  shaj>e  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
crystals  to  each  other  prove  that  they  were  formed  in  situ  on  solidifica- 
tion.” . . . “ In  others  the  constituent  fragments  have  all  the  characters 
of  broken  fragments.  This  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a structure  remarkably 
like  that  of  consolidated  volcanic  ashes,  so  much,  indeed,  that  I have 
specimens  which,  at  first  sight,  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  sections  of 
meteorites.  It  would  therefore  appear  that,  after  the  materials  of  the 
meteorites  are  melted,  a considerable  portion  was  broken  up  into  small 
fragments,  subsequently  collected  together,  and  more  or  less  consolidated 
by  mechanical  and  chemical  actions,  amongst  which  must  bo  cla-ssed  a 
segregation  of  iron,  either  in  the  metallic  state  or  in  combination  with 
other  substances.  Apparently  this  breaking  up  occurred  in  some  cases 
when  the  melted  matter  had  become  crystalline,  but  in  others  the  forms 
of  the  particles  lead  mo  to  conclude  that  it  was  broken  up  into  detached 
globules  while  still  melted.  This  seems  to  haye  been  the  origin  of  some 
of  tho  round  grains  met  with  in  meteorites  ; for  they  occasionally  stLU 
contain  a considerable  amount  of  glass,  and  the  crystals  which  have  been 
formed  in  it  are  arranged  in  grouj>s  radiating  from  one  or  more  points  on 
the  external  surface,  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  de- 
veloped after  the  fragments  had  acquired  their  present  spheroidal  shape.” 

. . . “There  are  thus  certain  peculiarities  in  physical  structure  which 
connect  meteorites  with  volcanic  rocks,  and  at  the  same  time  others  in 
which  they  difl'er  most  characteristically.” 

Mr.  Sorby  promises.n  continuation  of  this  interesting  subject. 

A correspondent  of  SLes  Mondcs,’f  from  Palermo,  reports  the  dis- 
covery, near  Nicosia,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  of  a quicksilver 
mine.  The  mineral  is  said  to  exist  in  great  abundance. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  tho  Academie  des  Sciences  do  Paris,  M. 
Sto.  Claire  Deville  presented  on  analysis  made  by  M.  Damour  of  a 
now  and  very  rare  mineral,  to  which  they  have  given  tho  name  of 
Parysile.  This  mineral  contains  3 equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  2 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  cerium,  2 equivalents  of  oxide  of  lanthanium 


• ‘Comptca  Rcndu.s’  Juno  27,  18G4. 
t ‘ Philosophical  Magazine,’  August,  1864,  p.  157. 
j ‘Les  Mondcs,'  June,  1864. 
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and  of  didjmium  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Its  density  is  4*3o^ 
and  its  hardness  intermediate  between  apatite  and  fluor-spar. 

The  somo  industrious  and  intelligent  chemist,  whose  studies  ii 
mineral  chemistry  are  of  the  highest  character,  has  communicated  to 
Academy  some  remarks  on  the  isomorphism  of  arsenic  and  antimocT. 
This  note  by  Ste.  Claire  Deville  has  boon  elicited  by  the  remarii 
made  at  the  sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  June  and  Jolr. 
We  m’.ist  refer  all  who  are  interest^  in  these  mysterious  actions  d 
crystallogenic  force  to  the  pafKirs  thcmselTes,  which  will  be  found  u 
tho  ‘ Annalen  der  Chenue  ’ and  in  ‘ L’lnstitut.’ 

Mr.  T.  Stony  Hunt  continues  his  “ Contributions  to  Liithologr.’ 
He  examines,  first,  somo  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  quartziferous  pOTpky- 
ries,  trachytes,  &c. ; ho  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  conditions  imifcr 
which  orthoclase  porphyry  and  syenite  occur.  In  these  papers  « 
have  a very  complete  geological  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  > 
careful  physical  examination.* 

Tho  new  metal  Indium,  so  called  on  account  of  the  indigo-blK 
lino  which  it  shows  under  spectroscopic  examination,  has  been  fomid 
by  Eeich  in  tho  black  blende  ore  of  Himmolfahrt  mine,  near  Freiberg. 
Two  himdred  pounds  of  this  blende  (the  black  jack  of  our  miners) 
yielded  a few  grammes  of  the  now  element. f 

Wo  noticed  in  our  last  a new  Cornish  mineral,  which  Professor  N. 
8.  Maskelyne  had  described.  Ho  has  since  that  period  exhibited  this 
mineral  at  a recent  meeting  of  tho  Geological  Society.  He  proposes  to 
call  tho  mineral  Langite,  in  honour  of  Professor  Victor  von  Lang,  of 
tho  University  of  Gratz,  and  formerly  of  the  department  of  Mineralcgy 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Quicksilver  has  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand.  A correspondent 
of  ‘ Tho  Argus  ’ (colonial  paper)  states  that  over  an  extensive  tract  on 
tho  slope  of  a hill,  at  tho  depth  of  about  5 feet,  this  metal  is  foand 
mixed  with  tho  “wash-dirt,”  which  is  about  9 feet  in  depth.  The 
gold  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  same  locality  is  all  in  the  state 
of  amalgam. 


MEPALLCnGV. 

Tho  high  price  of  bismuth,  and  the  scarcity  of  tho  ores  of  that 
metal,  have  led  M.  Balard  to  make  experiments  on  worn-out  typo 
metal  with  a view  to  its  recovery.  This  French  chemist  has  been  to 
some  extent  successful.  By  solution  in  nitric  acid,  nitrates  of  lead  and 
bismuth  are  obtained.  After  rendering  tho  solution  as  neutral  as 
possible,  plates  of  lead  are  placed  in  it,  when  bismuth  is  precipitated 
in  a metallic  state.  The  tin  is  recovered  by  reduction  on  charcoal; 
and  the  load,  as  a carbonate,  by  precipitation  \vith  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  extraordinary  price  attained  by  this  metal  was  duo  to  a ch- 
cnmstance  which  would  scarcely  bo  suspected  in  the  present  day.  A 
company  was  formed  in  London,  under  tho  direction  of  a foreigner, 

* ‘Tlio  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.’  condneteJ  by  I’rofessora  Silli- 
luans  unil  Dana,  July,  1S)>4. 

t •Berg.  u.  U utieiimuiiuibclie  Zeituug,'  vol.  xxiii.,  1842. 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  gold.  Very  large  premises  were  taken,  and 
much  api>aratus  placed  in  position  to  carry  out  the  most  recent  attempt 
at  transmutation.  Bismuth  was  to  have  entered  largely  into  the  pro- 
cess, and  all  that  could  bo  obtained  was  purchased  by  the  company 
regardless  of  price.  Of  course,  no  gold  has  been  made,  and  to  save,  out 
of  the  wreck,  as  much  as  possible,  the  deluded  shareholders  are 
cautiously  selling  their  stock  of  bismuth,  so  as  to  obtain  as  high  a 
price  as  possible,  and  thus  by  a legitimate  process  convert  it  into  gold, 
k'ew  things  con  show  more  strikingly  than  this  does  the  deficiency  of 
knowledge  amongst  a large  and  respectable  class  of  people.  It  was 
not  long  since  that  the  writer  of  this  notice  was  positively  told  by  some 
gentlemen,  that  they  were  about  to  extract  aluminium  from  quartz,  and 
:f  embarking  a large  sum  of  money  in  so  wild  a scheme  may  be 
regarded  as  a proof  of  their  conviction  that  this  was  possible,  that 
proof  certainly  existed.  Still  more  recently  a man  supposed  to  be  an 
experienced  miner  lias  returned  from  abroad,  bringing  with  him  what  ho 
regarded  as  very  fine  specimens  of  tin,  whereas  they  are  only  crystals 
of  wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron),  and  consequently  valueless.  Such 
instances  simily  show  the  necessity  of  making  some  of  the  sciences 
port  of  our  ordinary  educational  system. 

It  has  always  been  a complaint  that  there  is  a considerable  loss  of 
silver  in  the  reduction  of  that  precious  metal  from  the  rich  ores  of  the 
Mexican  mines.  M.  Poumarodo  has  turned  his  attention  to  this,  and 
in  a communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  ho  states  his 
belief  that  this  is  duo  to  an  imperfect  chloridization  of  the  silver,  and 
consequently  irregularity  of  action.  He  states  that  if  finely-powdered 
quartz  bo  mixed  with  about  1 per  cent,  of  silver  powder  and  2 or  3 per 
cent,  of  salt,  and  heated  for  hidf-an-hour  to  redness  in  a covered  cruci- 
ble, all  the  silver  will  bo  found  to  have  passed  into  the  form  of  chloride, 
soluble  in  ammonia.  If  the  silver  is  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  or  any 
other  compound,  the  some  result  is  obtained.  When,  instead  of  quartz, 
we  use  felspar, — either  with  or  without  earthy  carbonates,  oxide  of 
iron,  or  other  constituents  of  the  veinstone, — the  same  conversion  into 
chloride  takes  places  in  an  equally  complete  manner.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  in  the  processes  of  reducing  silver  ores  is  obvious. 

Attention  is  again  being  directed  to  the  combination  of  tungsten 
with  steel.  Some  years  since  Mr.  R.  Oxlond  patented  a process  for 
separating  wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron)  from  tin,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  employ  the  tungstate  of  soda  obtained  in  tlie  process  as  a mordant, 
and  the  metallic  tungsten  as  an  alloy  with  iron.  M.  Jacob  subse- 
quently made  steel,  with  tungsten  in  its  composition,  and  carried  out 
some  large  and  apparently  satisfactory  experiments  at  Shefiield  and  in 
Austria.  The  results  were  so  promising  that  M.  Jacob  gained  posses- 
sion of  nearly  all  the  sources  of  wolfram  in  this  country.  For  several 
years,  however,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  this  alloy. 

Now  M.  Le  Guon  has  solicited  attention  to  what  he  calls  irol/rumcd 
pig-iron.  Experiments  have  been  mode  at  Brest,  and  the  pig  tested 
was  found  to  otter  a greatly-increased  resistance  when  less  than  2 per 
cent,  of  wolfram  had  been  added  to  the  iron.  Another  description  of 
pig-iron,  formed  of  one-third  of  best  old  English  pig  and  two-thirds  of 
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the  fragments  of  old  cannon  with  German  wolfram  mixed  in  the  smk 
proportion,  show  an  augmentation  of  resistance  equal  to  abont  sixty-ei^ 
kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre.*  Numerous  other  eipcriment 
of  a similar  character  were  made,  the  results  appearing  to  be,  imll 
cases  favourable  to  the  wolframed  pig-iron.  There  is  much  differena 
in  the  character  of  the  tungstate  of  iron.  The  French  wolfram,  cos- 
taiuing  a httle  arsenic  and  sulphur,  is  not  equal  even  after  roasting  to 
the  German  mineral,  which  is  very  pure. 

Wo  noticed  in  our  last  Journal  Mr.  GrifiSths’s  mechanical  puddla. 
Another  patent  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  of  tie 
Tudhoo  Iron  Works,  Ferry  Hill,  Dm-ham,  for  “ improvements  is 
machinery  for  puddling  iron  and  steel.”  We  ore  not  yet  aware  of  uj 
works  at  which  this  new  arrangement  has  been  adopted.  The  moment 
wo  loam  the  result  of  any  trials  wo  will  communicate  the  same  to  otn 
readers. 


VIII.  PHYSICS. 

Light. — It  might  bo  imagined  that  such  an  obvious  question  as  that 
of  the  relative  brilliancy  of  various  portions  of  the  solar  disc  would 
have  been  definitely  settled  by  this  time ; yet  we  find  physicists  still 
adlicring  to  the  opinion  that  both  the  centre  and  the  circumference  me 
equally  luminoim ; whilst  others,  by  for  the  larger  majority,  adduce 
experiments  and  reasonings  to  prove  that  the  centre  is  considerably 
more  luminous  than  the  marginal  portions  of  the  disc.  Eespccting 
the  actual  light  which  comes  from  the  sun,  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
accurate  photometric  experiments  have  yet  been  made,  although 
observers  have  long  noticed  a difference  in  luminosity  between  the 
centre  and  the  edge ; but  wo  find  that  the  variations  of  chemical  and 
thermic,  follow  so  completely  those  of  luminous  intensity,  that  it  wiD 
bo  admitted  that  what  is  proved  of  the  two  former  holds  equally  good 
in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Secchif  has  shown  that  the  calorific  radiation 
of  the  centre  of  the  sun’s  disc  is  nearly  double  that  from  its  borders^ 
and  that  the  equatorial  regions  are  somewhat  hotter  than  the  polar. 
More  recently,  Eoscoe,|  in  some  carefuUy-conducted  experiments, 
showed  that  the  intensity  of  the  chemically-active  rays  at  the  centre 
was  from  three  to  five  times  as  great  as  that  at  the  edge  of  the  disc, 
and  that  the  chemical  brightness  of  the  south  polar  regions  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  north  polar  regions,  whilst  about 
the  equator  the  brightness  was  between  that  of  the  poles.  Professor 
Eoscoo’s  results  were  obtained  by  exposing  a prepared  paper  in  a 
camera  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  image,  and  comparing  the  shade  of 
tint  produced  thereby  at  the  centre  and  at  the  circumference  with  s 

* A kilogramme  is  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  English  cwt.,  and  a continietic 
about  four-tenths  of  an  English  inch. 

t ‘ Astron.  Naehr.'  Nos.  80fi,  833. 

j ‘ rroccediugs  of  the  Boyal  Society,’  18ti3. 
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certain  standard.  Dr.  Woods  • now  suggests  a plan  which  ho  adopted 
iu  18541  to  show  the  identity  of  the  sun’s  action  on  a photographic 
surface  with  that  of  flame,  the  centre  rays  of  the  latter  being  also  more 
intense  in  chemical  action  than  those  at  the  circumference.  I'his 
method  consists  in  exposing  the  prepared  paper  to  the  sun’s  picture  in 
the  camera  for  a period  so  short  that  the  centre  or  most  active  rays 
only  have  time  to  act  upon  it ; then,  for  the  next  impression,  to  leave 
the  paper  exposed  for  a somewhat  longer  time,  so  that  a somewhat 
larger  picture  is  obtained ; and  so  on  until  the  entire  picture  is  given. 
The  size  of  the  impression  produced  would  bo  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  exposure,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  intensity  of  the  chemical 
rays  from  any  part  of  the  disc  would  bo  more  accurately  fixed  by  get- 
ting the  time  required  for  their  action  than  by  the  use  of  stimdard 
tints. 

An  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  light  from 
certain  of  the  fixed  stars  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Mr.  Huggins  and  Dr.  Miller.  These  gentlemen  use  in  their  spectro- 
scope two  dense  flint-glass  prisms,  and  the  spectrum  is  viewed  through 
a small  achromatic  telescope,  with  a magnifying  power  of  between  five 
and  six  diameters.  A piano-cylindrical  lens  of  14-inchcs  focus  is 
employed  to  convert  the  imago  of  the  star  into  a narrow  lino  of  light, 
which  is  made  to  fall  upon  a very  fine  slit,  behind  which  is  placed  an 
achromatic  collimating  lens.  The  spectroscope  so  constructed  is 
attached  to  the  eye- end  of  a refracting  telescope  of  10-feet  focal  length 
with  an  8-inch  achromatic  object-glass,  and  the  whole  is  mounted 
equatorially  and  carried  by  a clock-movement.  By  this  instrument 
between  forty  and  fifty  of  the  fixed  stars  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely examined,  and  tables  of  the  measures  of  about  90  lines  in 
Aldebaran,  nearly  80  in  a Orionh,  and  15  in  fi  Pegasi  arc  given.  In 
the  spectrum  of  Aldebaran,  coincidence  with  nine  of  the  elementary 
bodies  bos  been  observed,  viz.  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  calcium, 
iron,  bismuth,  tellurium,  antimony,  and  mercury.  In  the  spectrum  of 
a Orionis,  five  cases  of  coincidence  were  found,  viz.  sodium,  magnesimn, 
calcium,  iron,  and  bismuth.  $ Pegasi  furnished  a spectrum  closely 
resembling  that  of  a Orionis  in  appearance,  but  much  weaker.  It  was 
particularly  noticed  that  the  lines  C and  F,  corresponding  to  hydrogen, 
which  are  present  in  nearly  all  the  stars,  are  wanting  in  these  two 
stars.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  their  paper,  the  authors  apply  the 
&cts  observed  to  an  explanation  of  the  colours  of  the  stars.  They 
consider  that  the  difference  of  colour  is  to  be  sought  in  the  difference 
of  the  constitution  of  tho  investing  stellar  atmospheres,  which  act  by 
absorbing  particular  portions  of  tho  light  emitted  by  the  incandescent 
solid  or  liquid  photosphere,  tho  light  of  which  in  each  case  they  sup- 
pose to  be  of  tho  same  quality  originally,  as  it  seems  to  bo  independent 
of  the  chemical  nature  of  its  constituents. 

The  subject  of  stellar  and  planetary  spectra  has  been  likewise 
continued  by  Father  Secchi.  Taking  advantage  of  tho  moon  being  in 
tho  ueighbourho  >d  of  Juiiitor  and  Saturn,  ho  has  compared  tho  spectra 
of  tho  three,  and  luts  satisfactorily  made  out  tho  presence  of  atmo- 

• ‘I’liil.  Mu;<.’  August,  1S(H.  t ‘riul.  Mag.'  July.  IS.")4. 
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spheric  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  planets,  and  the  absence  of  them  ii 
that  of  the  moon.  This  observation  appears  to  show  that  the  so-calld 
atmospheric  lines  are  not,  after  all,  duo  to  the  absorbing  action  of  the 
cai'th’s  atmosphere,  or  they  would  be  present  in  the  lunar  spectrum. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  devoted  attention  to  photographic 
chemistry  that  iodide  of  silver  occurs  in  two  modifications,  one  bein; 
sensitive,  whilst  the  other  is  insensitive  to  the  acti<m  of  bght 
M.  Kaiser,  of  Leipzig,  has  discovered  that  the  insensitive  modificatic,!i 
may  be  transformed  into  the  sensitive  iodide  by  being  submitted  tc 
the  vapour  of  benzol.  He  says  that  the  benzol  vapour  acts  by  deve- 
loping ozone  in  the  air,  and  ho  has  foimd  that  an  atmosphere  ozonized 
by  electricity  has  precisely  the  same  action.  M.  Kaiser’s  experiment 
with  benzol  vapour  seem  to  confirm  a suspicion  entertained  by  manr 
photographers,  that  the  wet  collodion-plate  is  more  sensitive  than  sny 
other  from  its  containing  a small  quantity  of  ozonized  ether  on  its 
Biud'ace,  and  nut  because  its  pores  are  more  open  in  the  wet  state  than 
when  dry. 

Speaking  of  photography,  wo  transfer  the  following  extract  from  a 
note  just  received  from  Dr.  H.  Draper,  of  Now  York.  He  says,  ‘‘I  I 
have  succeeded  in  tsiking  a photograph  of  the  Moon  50  inches  in 
diameter,  a size  hitherto  unappruoched,  and,  in  fact,  as  largo  as  present 
processes  will  permit.  It  required  six  weeks  of  steady  work,  but  fully 
repays  me  in  the  imposing  efiect  gained.” 

The  subject  of  light  in  relation  to  chemistry  will  probably  attract 
much  mure  attention  in  future  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  Chemists 
have,  however,  somewhat  neglected  the  absorption  spectra  given  hr  | 
metallic  and  organic  solutions  in  their  hunt  after  fixed  lines.  At  \ 
one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Chemical  Society,*  Professor 
G.  G.  Stokes,  Sec.  R.S.,  favoured  the  members  with  a discourse  on  the 
detection  and  discrimination  of  organic  bodies  by  means  of  their 
optical  properties.  The  properties  most  available  for  the  chemist 
were  colour-production  by  absorption,  fluorescence,  and  reflection, 
and  in  a limited  number  of  instances  the  phenomena  of  circular 
polarization.  The  professor  exhibited  a very  simple  arrangement  of 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  effects  of  absorption.  It 
consists  of  a small  glass  prism,  having  a refracting  angle  of  60“  monnfcd 
vertically  at  one  end  of  a long  wooden  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
closed,  with  the  exception  of  a narrow  slit  regulated  by  a screw ; and 
against  the  outside  of  this  aperture,  and  in  front  of  the  lamp,  a test- 
tube  containing  the  solution  to  bo  examined  can  be  supported  by 
means  of  elastic  bands.  When  a dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  is  viewed  through  the  prism,  the  spectrum  appears  furrowed 
out  with  five  dark  bands  of  absorption  at  regular  intervals  between  the 
fixed  lines  D and  F,  and  many  other  coloured  liquids,  organic  and 
inorganic,  exhibit  characteristic  absorption-bands,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  capable  of  identification.  In  proof  of  the  value  of  this  test 
to  the  detection  of  organic  colouring-matters.  Professor  Stokes  stated 
that  Dr.  Stenhouse  h^  supplied  him  with  a mixed  coloiming-mattcr, 
in  which  three  of  the  madder  principles  were  contained— fiz.  alizarin, 

* ‘ Chemical  Newt,"  vol.  x.  p.  281!. 
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piirpurin,  and  rnbiacin  ; and  in  a piece  of  the  dry  material  no  larger 
than  a pin’s  head  all  three  substances  were  distinctly  recognized. 

The  poisonous  nature  of  the  green  colouring-matters  in  general  use 
lias  led  ^ numberless  attempts  to  substitute  for  them  pigments  of  less 
danger.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Socicte  Stanislas  at  Nancy,  a 
proposition  w’as  made  to  employ  the  beautiful  green  manganate  of 
barium  as  a pigment.  Although  very  beautiful  and  comparatively 
inexpensive,  this  pigment  would  still  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  poisonous,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  likely  to  be  deficient 
in  permanence. 

Heat. — One  of  the  most  important  investigations  in  this  branch 
of  science  has  recently  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Eopp  to  the  Royal 
Society.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  determination  of  the  specific 
heat  of  an  immense  number  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  and  has  devised 
a very  simple  method  of  performing  the  experiment,  thus  bringing  the 
determination  of  specific  heat  out  of  the  restricted  sphere  of  the 
physical  cabinet,  with  its  complicated  apparatus,  within  reach  of  tlie 
ordinary  appliances  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  Dr.  Kopp  has  arrived 
at  the  result  that  each  element  in  the  solid  state,  and  at  an  adequate 
distance  from  its  melting-point,  has  one  specific  or  atomic  heat ; and 
tliat  for  each  element  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  it  has  essentially  the 
same  specific  or  atomic  heat  in  the  free  state  and  in  compounds.  The 
author  discusses  the  applicability  of  Dulong  and  Petit’s  law,  and  shows 
that  it  is  not  universally  applicable.  He  concludes  his  memoir 
with  some  considerations  on  the  nature  of  the  chemical  elements,  and 
shows  that  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  (which  are  even  now  regarded 
by  some  as  peroxides  of  unknown  elements),  if  compound  at  all,  ore 
not  more  so  than  the  other  elements  to  which  Dulong  and  Petit’s  law 
is  considered  to  apply.  If  this  law  were  universaUy  valid,  it  might 
be  concluded  that  the  so-called  elements,  if  they  are  really  compounds 
of  unknown  simpler  substances,  are  compounds  of  the  same  order,  and 
have  the  same  degree  of  composition ; but  with  the  proof  that  this 
law  is  not  universally  true,  the  conclusion  to  which  this  result  leads 
loses  some  of  its  authority.  In  a very  groat  number  of  compounds,  the 
atomic  heat  gives  however,  more  or  less  accurately,  a measure  for  the 
complication  of  the  composition,  and  the  conclusion  appears  legitimate 
that  for  the  so-called  elements  the  directly  or  indirectly  determined 
atomic  heats  are  a measure  for  the  complication  of  their  composition. 
Carbon  and  hydrogen,  for  example,  “ if  not  themselves  actually  simple 
bodies,  are  yet  simpler  compounds  of  unknown  elements  than  are 
silicium  or  oxygen,”  and  still  more  complex  are  the  large  number  of 
elements  which  may  bo  considered  as  folloiving  Dulong  and  Petit’s 
law.  With  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  so-collcd  elements,  the 
author  states  that  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  his  conclusions  only 
give  some  sort  of  clue  as  to  which  of  the'present  undecomposed  bodies 
are  of  more  complicated  and  which  of  simpler  composition,  but  they 
tell  nothing  os  to  what  the  simpler  substances  are  which  are  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  compound  atoms.  But  even  if  these  conclusions 
are  not  free  from  uncertainty  and  imperfection,  they  are  well  worthy 
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of  attention  when  they  bear  upon  a subject  so  shrouded  in  darkness 
as  the  nature  of  the  undccomposed  bodies. 

The  passage  of  hydrogen  gas  through  homogeneous  bodies  at  a 
high  temperature  has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention  on  the 
Continent.  Some  time  ago  M.  L.  Cailletet  communicated  a noto  to 
the  French  Academy,  in  which  he  showed  that  hydrogen  gas  would 
pass  through  plates  of  wronght-iron  several  millimetres  thick  at  a red 
heat.  The  author  now  shows  that  when  the  iron  is  cold,  or  at  a 
temperature  of  only  210°  C.,  hydrogen  will  not  traverse  a plate  of  only 
.j!^th  millimotro  in  thickness.  M.  H.  Ste.  Claire  Deville  has  like- 
wise been  continuing  his  experiments  on  the  same  subject.  His 
method  of  observing  the  phenomenon  is  to  fill  a wrought-iron  tube 
with  nitrogen,  and  place  it  in  a porcelain  tube,  through  which  a current 
of  hydrogen  is  passed.  Upon  heating  the  whole  in  a furnace,  and 
observing  the  pressure  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside  of  the  iron 
tube,  it  is  found  that  that  of  the  interior  may  become  almost  double 
that  of  the  exterior,  in  consequence  of  the  hydrogen  permeating  the 
walls  of  iron  and  adding  its  pressure  to  that  of  the  nitrogen.  Unless 
the  temperature  is  very  high,  no  nitrogen  passes  out;  but  at  very 
exalted  temperatures,  the  author  remarked  that  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal pressures  became  equalized,  in  consequence  of  the  intra-molecular 
spaces  becoming  so  much  dilated  as  to  allow  the  nitrogen  to  pass 
freely.  M.  De\^e  conceives  that  if  wo  knew  the  law  of  the  dilatation 
of  these  inter-molecular  spaces,  we  might  determine  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

The  same  indefatigable  experimentalist  has  been  also  engaged 
with  M.  Troost  in  perfecting  the  means  of  determining  high  tem- 
peratures, and  they  describe  a porcelain  apparatus  by  which  they 
measure  a temperature  reaching  as  high  as  1530“  C.  The  description 
is  too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  the  account  leaves  no  doubt  that  we 
have  now  a pyrometer  capable  of  giving  very  exact  indications,  and 
likely  to  receive  important  applications.  The  authors  record  that,  at 
the  temperature  above  given,  copper  and  silver  seemed  to  be  vaporized, 
and  feldspar  was  fused  to  a perfectly  clear  glass.  An  iron  nsjl,  how- 
ever, showed  no  signs  of  fusion. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  a diminution  of  density  occurs 
when  certain  minerals  are  exposed  to  heat,  and,  in  particular,  it  was 
announced  by  Magnus  some  years  ago,  that  specimens  of  idocrase 
after  fusion  Lad  diminished  considerably  in  density  without  under- 
going any  change  of  composition.  Dr.  Phipson  has  recently  repeated 
this  experiment  of  Magnus,  and  finds  that  it  is  true  both  for  the  whole 
family  of  garnets  as  well  as  for  the  minerals  of  the  idocrase  group. 
He  finds  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  melt  the  minerals,  the  change  of 
density  occurs  upon  their  merely  being  heated  to  redness  without  fusion ; 
and  Dr.  Phipson  has  obtained  the  curious  result,  that  the  diminished 
density  thus  produced  by  the  action  of  a red  heat  is  not  permanent, 
but  that  the  specimens  in  the  course  of  a month  or  less  resume  their 
original  specific  gravities.  Thus  throe  specimens  of  lime-garnet 
meUitito  from  Vesuvius,  having  an  original  density  respectively  of 
3 ' 345,  3 ' 350,  and  3 - 349,  after  being  heated  to  redness  for  a quarter 
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of  an  hour  and  allowed  to  cool,  were  fonnd  to  have  their  spccifio 
gravities  diminished  respectively  to  2 '978,  2 '980,  and  2 '977,  In 
one  month’s  time  the  specific  gravities,  upon  being  again  determined, 
were  found  to  have  risen  to  3-344,  3 '350,  and  3-345.  The  author 
considers  it  probable  that  this  property  will  be  found  to  belong  more 
or  less  to  all  substances  without  exception. 

It  has  become  on  important  desideratum  for  physicists  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  the  spectrum  lines  to  be  in  possession  of  an 
instrument  which  will  readily  reveal  the  presence  of  fixed  lines  in  the 
hoat-s]>ectrum.  The  ordinary  form  of  thermo-electric  battery  is  in- 
applicable for  this  purpose  on  account  of  its  shape,  besides  being 
scarcely  delicate  enough  for  rays  of  feeble  intensity.  Mr.  Crookes 
has  proposed  a method  of  forming  a thermo-spectrometer,  which  will 
enable  physicists  to  examine  and  map  out  the  thermal  lines  of  the 
spectrum  as  accurately  as  this  can  be  done  with  the  visible  and  photo- 
graphic portion.  Instead  of  using  antimony  and  bismuth  bars,  it  is 
proposed  to  use  the  far  more  powerful  combination  of  antimony  and 
tellurium.  A single  row  of  these  bars  are  soldered  together  at  their 
alternate  ends,  and,  after  being  cemented  to  a temporary  but  rigid 
flat  surface,  the  series  is  ground  perfectly  flat.  This  flat  side  is  then 
cemented  to  a permanent  support  of  glass,  porcelain,  ebonite,  or  other 
suitable  non-conducting  material,  and  the  other  side  (after  removal  of 
the  temporary  supporting-surface)  is  likewise  ground  down  until  the 
scries  of  bars  is  no  thicker  than  a card.  This  side  is  now  cemented  to 
the  same  kind  of  supporting  material  as  was  used  for  the  other  side,  and 
the  whole  is  firmly  and  securely  sealed  up,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  ends 
exposed.  The  end  of  the  pile  now  appears  in  the  form  of  a very 
narrow,  slightly-disconnected  line,  half-an-inch  or  so  in  length,  and 
consisting  of  the  extremities  of  ten  or  a dozen  couples  of  antimony 
and  tellurium  bars,  each  not  larger  than  a pin.  lly  connecting  the 
extremities  of  this  pile  with  a sensitive  galvanometer,  and  carrying  it 
along  the  ultra-red  end  of  the  spectrum,  keeping  the  line  of  extremities 
parallel  with  the  fixed  spectrum  lines,  it  mil  instantly  reveal  when  a 
ray  of  heat  shines  upon  it  by  a deflection  of  the  needle ; and  the 
comparative  intensities  of  the  thermic  rays  con  bo  at  the  same  time 
ascertained  by  recording  the  angular  distance  to  which  the  needle  is 
deflected. 


Electkicity. — Although  not  able  to  record  any  striking  discovery 
in  electrical  science  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  qimrtcr,  wo 
have  noted  several  ingenious  a])plications  of  this  force,  as  well  os 
improvements  in  instruments  connected  with  it.  A suggestion  of 
M.  Dufour  for  preventing  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice  for  its  ingenuity,  as  well  as  for  the  important  results 
which  would  attend  its  successful  adoption.  Mr.  Grove  has  show-u 
that  when  water  is  deprived  of  the  air  naturally  dissolved  in  it,  and 
is  then  heated,  it  docs  not  boil  steadily  at  any  fixed  tcmjx;rature  ; the 
temperature  rises  many  degrees  above  the  normal  boiling-point,  and  the 
liquid  then  suddenly  bursts  into  tumultuous  ebullition  ; it  now  remains 
quiet  for  a short  time  whilst  the  temperature  is  again  accumulating, 
and  the  same  phenomena  ore  again  rei>cated,  increasing  in  violence 
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until  the  water  is  projected  into  the  air  with  an  explosion,  the  ves.«cl 
being  frequently  broken.  It  is  to  occiurences  of  this  kind  that  boiler- 
explosions  are  supposed  to  bo  most  frequently  due,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  if  the  water  could  be  kept  supplied  with  air,  ebullition 
would  take  place  with  perfect  regularity.  The  difficulty  has  been 
how  to  effect  this  necessary  aeration,  and  M.  Dufour  now  proposes  to 
accomplish  it  by  carrying  an  insulated  platinum-wire  into  the  water, 
and  connecting  ^e  wire  and  the  boiler  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
battery.  It  is  imagined  that  the  decomposition  of  the  water  will  keep 
it  well  supplied  with  gaseous  material,  and  will  prevent  the  ebullition 
from  becoming  explosive. 

An  ingenious  modification  of  the  ordinary  clcctrophoms  has  been 
devised  by  Messrs.  Cornelius  and  Baker,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  for 
lighting  gas.  It  consists  of  a spherical  cup  of  brass  lined  with  sheep- 
skin and  silk,  into  which  drojis  a corresponding  hemisphere  of  hard 
india-rubber.  The  brass  cup  communicates  with  a wire  near  the  jet. 
To  light  the  gas,  the  hard-rubber  hemisphere  is  raised  by  means  of  a 
little  handle,  and  the  spark  passes,  lighting  the  gas  in  its  {lassage.  They 
have  also  devised  a portable  clcctrophorus  of  tubular  construction  ; it 
consists  of  two  brass  tubes,  united  together  by  a ring  of  hard  india- 
rubber,  closed  at  each  end,  and  covered  internally  with  a silk  padding. 
Inside  the  tubes  is  a cylinder  of  hard  rubber,  which  passes  freely  down 
the  tubes  when  they  are  reversed.  The  apparatus  is  grasped  by  the 
non-conducting  ring  and  held  upright,  the  hard-rubber  cylinder  being 
at  the  lower  end.  Upon  reversal  it  passes  to  the  other  end,  charging 
the  brass  tube  in  its  passage. 

Father  Socchi  advises  the  use  of  fine  sand  or  of  powdered  sulphur 
in  the  porous  cell  of  the  Daniel’s  battery,  in  order  to  increase  its 
constancy.  He  accounts  fur  its  action  by  supposing  that  when  the 
ordinary  liquid  alone  is  used,  there  is  greater  liability  to  local  action 
taking  place  upon  the  zinc.  In  a battery,  the  circuit  of  which  is  closed 
for  two  minutes  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  learned  father  has  used 
an  ordinary  piece  of  commercial  sheet-zinc  half-a-millimetro  in  thick- 
ness, which  has  continued  in  action  fur  more  than  six  months  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  local  corrosion. 

Our  enterprising  French  neighbours,  always  before  ns  in  luxurious 
applications  of  science,  are  rapidly  applying  the  electric  light  to  the 
illumination  of  private  and  public  assemblies.  It  has  for  some  time 
past  been  introduced  at  the  Tuilcries  on  the  nights  of  the  grand  balls, 
and  the  Abb4  Moigno  has  lately  made  use  of  it  during  his  lectures  on 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  hall  of  the  Societe  d’Encomagemeut. 
Instead  of  being  illuminated  by  the  innumerable  jets  of  gas  with  which 
the  hall  is  provided,  a single  electric  light  placed  in  a central  position 
lit  the  room  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  consequence  was  that, 
although  the  lecture  was  delivered  during  the  height  of  the  hot  season 
in  Paris,  the  room  was  kept  comparatively  cool. 

The  celebrated  electrical  instrument  maker,  Ehumkorff,  has  de- 
servedly been  presented  with  the  Napoleon  III.  prize  of  .50,000  francs 
for  the  induction  apparatu.s  that  bears  his  name.  The  King  of  Hanover 
has  also  scut  him  a large  gold  medal. 
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IX.  ZOOLOGY  AXD  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

It  is  stated  that  researches  have  been  recently  carried  on  in  Borneo, 
on  the  most  extensive  scale,  with  a view  to  solve  the  oft-dispute*l 
question  of  the  plui-ality  of  species  amongst  the  orang-outangs  of  that 
island,  and  that  Hr.  E.  P.  Houghton  is  about  to  submit  a very  largo 
collection  of  skulls  of  the  difl'ereut  varieties  or  sjHJcics  to  English 
zoologists. 

Tho  Aye-aye  (Cheiromya  Madagascariensia),  an  anomalous  crea- 
ture, which  has  lately  attracted  more  attention  from  tho  fact  of  a 
living  specimen  being  successfully  brought  to  tlie  Zoological  Gai'dcns, 
has  formed  the  subject  of  a memoir  by  Hr.  Peters,  before  the  Berlin 
Aca<lemy.  It  had  been  shown  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  albcd  to  tho 
Lemurs,  while  the  structure  of  tho  incisors  shows  an  impoi-tant  relation 
to  the  llodents.  Hr.  I’eters  concludes  that,  if  wc  are  not  jirepan  d to 
make  a separate  order  for  this  genus,  to  bo  placed  intermediate  between 
the  quadrumana  and  the  rodents,  as  Brandt  has  proposed,  it  would,  on 
the  whole,  bo  the  most  natural  to  regard  it  as  an  aberrant  division  of 
tho  Lemurs,  and  to  unite  it  with  them  to  form  tho  representatives  of  a 
particular  family.  With  the  exception  of  the  disposition  of  the  hands 
and  tho  opposable  thumb  of  the  hinder  extremity,  tho  principal 
character  to  bo  considered  is  the  formation  of  tho  skull  and  brain. 
As  regards  tho  dentition,  it  woidd  bo  of  much  interest  to  investigate 
whether  at  any  period  of  tho  foetal  life  of  tho  glires  there  exist  teeth 
corresponding  to  tho  milk-teeth  of  tho  aye-aye,  the  formula  of  wliich 
exhibits  a close  relation  to  that  of  tho  inscctivora. 

Tho  sudden  occurrence  of  Pallas’  sand  grouse  (Syrrhaptea  para- 
doxua)  over  tho  greater  part  of  Europe  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
ornithologists,  and  Mr.  iUfred  Newton  has  collected  information  which 
shows  that  this  remarkable  bird,  hitherto  abnost  unknown  to  the 
European  fauna,  has  been  met  with  during  the  year  18G3  in  no  less 
than  148  localities  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  tracing  the  invading 
host  through  33°  of  longitude  from  Galicia  to  Boncgal.  He  regards 
the  proximate  cause  of  this  wonderful  movement  to  tho  natural  over- 
flow of  tho  population  of  Syrrhaptea,  resulting  from  its  ordinaiy 
increase,  being  a bird  which  has  comparatively  few  enemies,  while  its 
time  of  incubation  is  short  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  in  most 
groimd-breeding  birds.  Mr.  Newton  inclines,  from  tho  remarkable 
form  of  the  primaries  of  tho  wing,  tho  filiform  tail  feathers,  and 
synductylous  feet,  to  believe  that  tho  sand  grouse  is  not  improbahly 
“ tho  conquering  hero  of  a long  struggle  for  existence,”  and  striving  to 
extend  its  range  in  all  directions ; and  he  predicts  that  unless  some 
physical  change  occurs  in  tho  Tartar  steppes  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  relieving  tie  internal  pressure,  another  outpouring  may  be  safely 
predicted. 

Mr.  Allis  exhibited  to  the  Linnoan  Society  bones  and  photographs 
of  a Hinomis,  of  which  the  skeleton  is  nearly  perfect.  Out  of  nine 
left  ribs  seven  arc  still  in  ailu,  and  the  sternum  is  perfect  and  as  fresh 
to  appearance  as  though  tho  bird  had  been  olive  lost  year.  The  inner 
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loft  too  has  the  whole  of  tho  outer  solo  still  adhering  to  it,  ns  well  as 
part  of  tho  solo  of  tho  foot.  On  tho  lower  part  of  tho  bock  is  still  a 
considerable  portion  of  tho  outer  skin  studded  with  the  quill  part  of 
the  feathers,  and  in  one  or  two  rare  instances  portions  of  the  wob  of 
tho  feather.  Tho  bones  of  the  neck  still  show  greater  or  less  marks  of 
having  been  within  roach  of  tho  destructive  effects  of  tho  atmosphere, 
while  the  head  at  one  extremity,  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  at  tho 
other,  are  each  as  perfect  os  though  they  hod  been  taken  &om  a fresh 
killed  bird  by  tho  most  skilful  anatomist.  Mr.  Gibson,  a resident  in 
New  Zealand,  sent  it  to  his  brother,  Dr.  Gibson,  of  York,  with  a state- 
ment that  it  was  discovered  in  a sand-hill,  sitting  on  its  eggs,  by  somo 
diggers,  about  100  miles  up  tho  country  from  Dunodin,  to  which  place  it 
was  sent  for  sale.  When  the  boxes  were  opened  they  were  thought  to 
contain  only  the  bones  of  one  adult  bird,  but  an  examination  showed 
a number  of  small  bones  belonging  to  very  young  birds,  its  brood, 
consisting  of  five  individuals.  Dr.  Hooker  suggested  that  tho  perfect 
condition  and  high  preservation  of  tho  bones  might  be  due  to  ice ; but 
Professor  Huxley  and  others  took  a different  view  of  the  subject,  and 
thought  that  tho  bird  in  question  had  probably  been  living  within  ten 
years.  When  wo  remember  that  in  the  Great  Sahara  the  ostrich  is 
only  to  be  discovered  at  an  immense  distance,  although  there  are  no 
intervening  objects  behind  which  ho  could  shelter,  tho  moa,  if  possessed 
of  haK  the  subtlety  of  tho  ostrich,  might  escape  for  years  the  notice  of 
tho  few  Europeans  who  have  ventured  to  intrude  on  his  haunts,  and  it 
is  by  no  moans  impossible  that  this  gigantic  bird  may  exist  to  this  day 
undiscovered.  Explorations  of  the  middle  island  are  being  made  by 
Dr.  Hoast  which  promise  soon  to  settle  this  interesting  question. 

The  great  interest  attending  the  discovery  of  remains  of  animals 
recently  extinct,  or  concerning  whose  present  existence  zoologists  are 
in  great  doubt,  has  led  Mr.  Alfred  Newton  to  follow  up  tho  researches 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wolley  upon  tho  groat  Auk,  or  Gare  fowl  (Alca 
impennis),  which  ho  has  done  so  successfully  as  to  have  secured  from 
Funk  or  Penguin  Island,  170  miles  north  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
a natural  miunmy  of  that  curious  bird,  which  vies  with  the  dodo  in 
ornithological  interest.  Although  numerous  skins  of  the  bird  exist  in 
various  musemns  of  Europe,  the  osteology  was  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  the  present  mummy  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only  approach  to 
a complete  skeleton  existing  in  Europe.  Mr.  Newton  has  placed  it  in 
the  hmids  of  Professor  Owen,  from  whean  no  doubt  we  shall  receive  an 
elaborate  monograph  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  William  Bennett  gives  an  account  of  his  attempts  at  breeding 
Emeus  (Dromius)  in  Surrey,  which  throw  some  light  upon  tho 
economy  of  struthious  birds.  In  1863  tho  female  continued  laying 
until  she  had  deposited  twenty-eight  eggs,  weighing  about  forty  pounds. 
The  male  bird  was  set  upon  fourteen  of  these,  and  the  remainder  placed 
in  on  incubator.  For  a month  aU  went  on  well,  but  in  the  fifth  week  tho 
birds  were  so  greatly  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a boat,  that  the  eggs 
were  left.  Those  in  tho  incubator  all  failed  also,  although  the  chicks 
had  nearly  reached  maturity.  A new  lot  of  eggs  began  to  be  deposited 
on  December  23rd,  and  on  February  14th  (of  the  present  year)  tho 
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malo  commenced  Bitting  on  ten  eggs.  After  eight  weeks,  signs  of  lifo 
appeared  in  the  eggs,  and  on  April  13th  the  first  was  hatched,  and 
nltimately  ten  young  emeus  repaid  Mr.  Bennett’s  care  and  labour. 
The  normal  period  of  incubation  thus  appears  to  bo  about  sixty  days, 
but  although  the  number  of  eggs  laid  is  large,  few  appear  to  be  hatched 
in  the  wild  state,  as  the  eggs  are  laid  in  various  sheltered  places,  and 
are  afterwards  coUectod  by  the  mole,  that  is,  as  many  as  ho  may  happen 
to  find.  The  female  takes  no  port  in  incubation. 

A series  of  experiments  has  been  made  by  M.  Barthflemy  on 
monstrosities,  both  artificial  and  natural,  among  lepidopterous  insects. 
Ho  performed  his  experiments  chiefly  on  the  chrysalis,  and  endeavoured 
to  cause  modifications  similar  to  those  obtained  by  covering  the  eggs 
of  birds  with  varnish.  On  covering  the  chrysalis  with  oil  it  was  found 
that  it  died  before  completing  the  metamorphosis ; but  on  covering 
either  the  thoracic  or  abnormal  portion  with  wax,  a retardation  of 
development  was  perceived,  which  was  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
thoracic  parts.  The  cephalic  part  of  the  nervous  system  was  much 
retarded  in  development,  bat  the  other  parts  of  the  ganglionic  chain 
appeared  to  be  developed  as  usual.  He  succeeded  also  in  suppressing 
the  development  of  the  generative  organs. 

Mr.  Bates  has  added  another  remarkable  example  of  mimetic  resem- 
blance, in  a spider,  of  the  genus  Salticus,  to  a flower  of  Senecio  pubi- 
gcrus  (Linn.),  a common  roadside  weed  in  dry  ground  about  Cape 
Town.  It  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Boland  Trimen,  of  Capo  Town,  who 
says : — 

“ Leptoneura  Clytus,  a handsome  butterfly  of  the  Satyrus  family,  is 
very  abundant  just  now.  Flowers  are  rather  scarce  at  this  season,  and  a 
tall  straggling  plant  with  yellow  composite  flowers  attracts  the.se  butter- 
flies with  many  other  insects.  As  1 approached  a plant  upon  which  were 
several  Leptoneune,  I observed  that  two  specimens  did  not  fly  off  with 
the  others,  and  found  that  each  was  in  the  clutches  of  a bright  yellow 
spider.  I removed  one  of  these  butterflies,  and  as  the  spider  shrunk  up 
its  limbs  on  the  flower,  which  equals  it  in  size,  it  w.is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, so  exactly  similar  was  it  in  colour.  Recovering  from  its  al^m,  it 
slowly  moved  to  the  side  of  the  flower,  and  holding  on  to  the  stalk  by  its 
two  hindmost  pairs  of  legs,  it  extended  the  two  front  pairs  upwards  and 
laterally.  In  this  position  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  a flower  seen  in  profile,  the  rounded  abdomen  representing  the  central 
mass  of  florets,  and  the  extended  legs  the  florets  of  tne  ray ; while  to  com- 
plete the  illusion,  the  front  femora  appressed  to  the  thorax  have  each  a 
longitudinal  red  stripe,  representing  the  ferruginous  stripe  on  the  sepals 
of  the  flower.  As  the  other  spider  also  assumed  the  same  attitude  when 
robbed  of  his  butterfly,  and  as  both  retained  it  for  a considerable  time,  I 
conclude  it  is  their  ordinary  mode  of  waiting  for  their  prey.” 

M.  Matteucci  brought  before  the  French  Aeodemy  a remarkable 
case,  in  which  a munber  of  eggs,  after  having  been  allowed  to  remain 
under  the  hen  for  different  periods,  were  loft  to  putrify.  In  no  case 
did  he  find  the  slightest  trace  of  cither  animal  or  vegetable  life  upon 
breaking  the  shell  of  the  putrified  eggs.  He  considered  that  as  lung 
as  the  shell  remained  intimt  no  germs  could  by  any  means  obtain 
admission,  and  therefore  tlic  circiunstanccs  of  this  case  wero  jicculiarly 
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favonrablo  for  experiment  as  to  the  iwssibility  of  spontoncons  gene- 
ration. M.  Milne-Edwards,  however,  stated  that  M.  Panceri  had  shomi 
that  the  shell  is  not  always  impervious  to  the  passage  of  organizetl 
bodies. 

The  subject  of  spontaneous  generation  is  still  occupying  consider- 
able attention  both  in  France  and  England.  Messrs.  Pouehet,  Joly, 
and  Musset  arc  endeavouring  to  prove  by  their  experiments  that  the 
air  does  not  normally  contain  the  iucalcidablc  number  of  ova  and 
spores  ascribed  to  it  by  M.  Pasteur.  Tliat  shomi,  they  engage  to 
prove  that  with  a boiled  fermentable  substance  to  be  left  to  their 
choice,  organized  productions  shall  bo  constantly  and  universally  ob- 
tained in  vessels  bennctically  sealed,  and  containing  a cubic  decimeter 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  shitcment  of  M.  Pasteur,  on  the  other  hand, 
is,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  a given  place  a sufficient  but  limited 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  having  undergone  no  kind  of  physical  or 
chemical  alteration,  capable,  nevertheless,  of  causing  an  alteration  in 
an  eminently  putrescihle  liquid. 

Hr.  Child,  of  Oxford,  has  laid  some  experiments  before  the  Royal 
Society,  mode  during  the  summer  of  1863,  in  which  milk  or  fragments 
of  meat  and  water  wore  placed  in  bulbs  of  glass  2^  inches  in  diameter 
— some  of  the  bulbs  being  filled  aith  air  previously  passed  through  a 
porcelain  tulx;  containing  fiagments  of  pumice-stone,  and  heated  to 
vivid  redness  in  a furnace ; while  others  were  filled  rcsjx;ctivcly  with 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  gases.  Some  of  the 
subsfivnecs  were  boiled  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  in  all  cases  in  the 
bulb,  and  with  the  stream  of  gas  or  air  still  passing  through.  The 
microscopic  examination  of  the  contents  took  place  at  various  times 
from  three  to  four  months  after  their  enclosure.  When  the  Kubst4»nces 
had  not  been  boiled,  in  every  case  but  one,  low  organisms  were  found  ; 
and  when  the  substances  were  boiled  the  results  were : — in  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  hydrogen  experiments,  no  sign  of  life ; in  the  heated 
air  and  ox3'gen  experiments,  organisms  were  found ; and  also  in  the 
nitrogen  exj)erimcnts  whore  meat  was  used,  but  none  where  milk  wa-s 
used.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  these  experiments  oigimisms 
were  found  under  the  precise  circumstances  in  which  M.  Pasteur  states 
that  they  cannot  and  do  not  exist. 

M.  Costo  has  laid  before  the  French  Academy  some  important 
observations  on  the  development  of  ciliated  Infusoria,  which  in  many 
points  oppose  the  doctrines  of  M.  Pouehet.  Infusoria,  ho  afiirms, 
make  their  npjicarance  in  an  infusion  long  before  the  pellicle,  falsely 
caUed  stroma,  a name  which  attributes  a function  to  it  that  it  docs  not 
possess.  They  are  introduced  either  as  eggs  or  cysts  with  the  hay, 
moss,  or  leaves  of  which  the  infusion  is  made.  Although  the  stroma 
is  produced  in  infusions  made  with  substances  which  arc  not  exposed 
to  the  air,  such  as  the  pulp  of  the  apjdc,  infusoria  are  never  found  in 
such  infusions  if  the  vessel  bo  covered  with  a piece  of  glass.  Never- 
theless, if,  after  ten  or  twenty  days,  no  infusorium  be  visible,  and  two 
or  three  K(di>ods,  or  Chilodons,  or  Glaucomas  be  introduced,  these 
species  will  soon  show  themselves  in  prodigious  numbers,  in  eoiiso- 
quonce  of  their  mode  of  immctliato  multiplication  by  division.  Some, 
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us  tbo  Glaucomas,  Chilodons,  and  Paramecia,  divide  themselves  with- 
out encysting;  others,  like  the  Kolpods,  encyst  themselves  before 
division.  After  multiplying  by  division  in  the  interior  of  their  cyst, 
the  Kolpods  encyst  themselves  again,  and  remain  in  that  state  until 
the  infusion  is  comiiletely  dried  up,  and  they  return  to  life  only  after 
a fresh  moistening.  Filters,  however,  allow  small  infusoria,  such  as 
Kolpods,  Chilodons,  &c.,  their  cysts  and  eggs,  to  pass  through  them. 


X.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Thk  numerous  provincial  Societies,  not  behindhand  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  scientific  progress  to  whieh  they  have  allied  themselves, 
exhibit  an  amount  of  activity  worthy  of  the  cause,  and  which  shows 
itself  from  time  to  time  in  the  publication  of  Proceedings  which  arc 
often  of  groat  interest  and  value.  Many  of  these  have  forwarded  to 
us  an  account  of  their  labours,  and  it  affords  us  groat  pleasure  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a brief  summary,  as  evinced  by  these  published 
results.  Those  who  disjiarago  everything  provincial,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  the  Metropolis  stands  foremost  solely  because  there  is 
coucoutrated,  os  in  a focus,  the  chief  talent  of  the  country ; and  that, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  despise  the  lucubrations  of  Societies 
whieh  include  the  names  of  Joshua  Alder,  Rev.  A.  M.  Norman,  Albany 
Hancock,  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  W.  Pengelly,  C.  Spence  Bate,  and  many 
others. 

Among  such  provincial  Societies,  the  ‘ Tyneside  Naturalists’  Field 
Club  ’ occupies  a prominent  position,  and  periodically  publishes 
Transactions  which  are  full  of  interest  The  latest  number  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  many  others.  Among  the  chief  objects  of  this 
Society  is  the  publication  of  catalogues  of  the  natural  productions  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Colcoptera 
by  Measrs.  Hardy  and  Bold,  the  l\Iollusoa  by  Mr.  Alder,  the  Zoophytes 
by  the  same,  the  Permian  Fossils  by  R.  llowse,  the  Lepidoptera  by  G. 
AVailes,  and  Murine  Algie  by  G.  S.  Brady,  have  apjieared ; while  the 
freshwater  Algm,  Forauiinifera,  Echinodennata,  Annelida,  Crustacea, 
Hymonoptera,  llemiptera.  Birds,  and  fossil  Fish  are  in  progress.  Tho 
present  uiuuber  contains  a most  interesting  “ catalogue  ” of  tho  Mam- 
malia, by  Jlessrs.  Menncll  and  Perkins,  occupying  about  sixty-five 
pages,  and  abounding  in  information  Ixith  technical  and  popular.  It 
is  a iiuxlcl  of  what  such  Fauna  lists  should  bo,  and  we  wish  that  every 
county  of  oiu’  island  hud  so  excellent  a chance  of  being  thoroughly 
examined  and  elucidated  as  have  those  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham. Fifty  out  of  the  sixty-seven  wild  British  sjiecies  arc  claimed 
for  those  two  coimties. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Bnuly,  whoso  attention  is  directed  to  the  Entomostraea, 
has  added  several  of  these  organisms  to  the  British  lists,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  throe  siiecies  of  Cypris  and  two  of  Candoua  in  the  above 
coimties,  which  arc  here  described  and  figured.  One  of  these,  Cypris 
alBnis,  was  kinnni  os  an  inhabitant  of  the  Continent,  but  has  recently 
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been  taken  in  both  the  northern  conntiee ; and  another  epecies  found 
there  is  of  great  interest,  inasmueh  as  it  was  first  described  as  a 
tertiary  specimen  by  Rupert  Jones,  but  has  since  been  discovered  in 
brackish  water  at  Gravesend,  and  at  Warkworth. 

The  Rritish  Association,  at  its  Cambridge  meeting,  renewed  a 
grant  for  dredging  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the  coasts  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  These  explorations  have  resulted  in  several 
interesting  and  now  forms,  including  a beautiful  nudibranchiato 
moUusk  {Hero  formosa,  Loven),  which  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  The  Durham  coast,  however,  is  described  as  generally 
poor  in  Mollusco,  which  have  a boreal  typo,  approaching  more  nearly 
to  the  Scandinavian  tlian  to  the  South  of  Englimd  fauna.  Mr.  Alder 
gives  a report  upon  these,  while  Rev.  A.  M.  Norman  reports  upon  the 
Crustacea,  which  includes  specimens  of  Sacculina  and  Peltogastor, 
rare  forms  which  are  found  imrasitic  upon  the  abdomen  of  various 
stalk-eyed  Crustacea.  The  Echinodermata  jrioldod  a rich  return, 
including  a new  species  {Ophtura  squamosa,  Liitken),  and  Mr.  Alder 
describes  among  the  collection  of  Zoophytes  a now  Scrupocellaria 
{Delilii),  and  other  remarkable  forms. 

In  further  proof  of  w'hat  we  have  observed  concerning  the  working 
of  this  provincial  Society,  wo  must  also  refer  to  Mr.  Hodge’s  list  of 
the  British  Pycnogons  (Arancoid  crustoceak  in  which  thirty-two 
species  are  included,  ten  of  which  ore  new.  These  are  described  and 
figured  by  the  author. 

‘ The  WooUiope  Naturalists’  Field  Club  ’ principaUy  employs 
itself  with  the  Natural  History  of  Herefordshire  ; and  the  fifth  num- 
ber of  its  Transactions  is  chiefly  occupie<i  with  an  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  ‘ Mistletoe  in  Hercfordsliire,’  by  Dr.  BulL 
This  paper  contains  a great  amount  of  information  concerning  this 
interesting  parasite — the  mode  of  its  propagation  and  growth — tho 
trees  it  lives  upon  in  this  comitry — tho  recorded  history  of  its  growth 
on  tho  oak  in  England — and  tho  romance  of  its  history  ns  developed 
in  times  past  and  present.  Thirty  trees  ai'e  mentioned  as  bearing 
mistletoe,  including  apple,  seven  species  of  i>opkr,  hawthorn,  crab, 
lime,  maple,  acacia,  flowering-ash,  wUlow,  hazel,  alder,  sycamore,  elm, 
horse-chestnut,  &c. ; but  tho  favourite  site  of  tho  mistletoe  is  certainly 
tho  apple-tree.  The  actual  numbers  were  784  trees  with  mistletoe,  and 
1,218  without  it — or  from  other  sources,  a general  average  of  34  per 
cent.  Mistletoe  is  never  seen  to  gn»w  spontaneously  upon  tho  beech, 
birch,  bird  cherry,  wild  cherry,  sloe,  hornbeam,  elder,  hoUy,  dog- 
wood, box,  Lombardy  poplar,  sweet-chestnut,  walnut,  laurel,  nor  on  any 
other  of  the  many  introtluced  varieties  of  trees  and  evergreens.  Only 
six  weU-authenticated  instances  are  recorded  of  its  growing  upon  tho 
oak,  throughout  England,  although  others  have  been  noticed  which 
were  either  erroneous  or  have  now  ceased  to  exist. 

‘The  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,’  held  its  third  Annual  Meeting  in  July  at 
Torquay,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Vivian,  and  after  an  inaugural 
address,  several  papers  of  considerable  interest  were  read,  among 
which  were  : — 
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Mr.  Hoarder,  of  Plymouth,  ‘On  the  Preservation  of  tho  Iron- 
plating of  Wooden  Ships  from  tho  Corrosive  Action  of  Sea-water.’ 
It  having  been  found  that  large  holes  had  been  made  in  a new  6-inch 
plating,  he  proposed  to  place  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber  between 
the  iron  and  the  copper-sheathing,  and,  if  necessary,  a band  of  zinc 
also  on  tho  insido  of  the  plating,  to  prevent  oven  the  possibility  of 
communication  with  the  copper. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  describe  a kitchen-midden  recently  found  in  the 
north-cast  of  Cornwall,  an  ancient  Cornish  barrow,  and  a Bomano- 
British  burying-ground.  The  midden  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
Constantino  Bay,  and  consisted  of  limpet,  mussel,  and  whelk  sheUs, 
bits  of  greenstone  probably  used  as  hammers,  and  flint,  bones  of  the 
red-deer,  ox,  sheep,  and  lamb,  pieces  of  pottery,  &c.  The  midden,  he 
believed,  indicated  tho  site  of  a very  extensive  village  of  pre-historio 
man.  Near  tho  piidden  was  found  a barrow,  or  circular  mound,  100  feet 
in  diameter.  Within  it,  in  a cavity  covered  by  a stone,  hail  been  fuimd 
an  earthenware  vase  containing  human  bones  partly  burnt.  The 
burial-ground  was  discovered  in  making  tho  excavations  from  Fort 
Stamford,  near  Plymouth.  Underneath  blocks  of  limestone  had  been 
found  bones,  pottery,  bronze  armlets,  fibuhe,  mirrors,  a small  dagger, 
and  pieces  of  partly-decomposed  iron,  finger-rings,  scissors,  &c. 

\ isits  to  Brixham  Caves  and  Berry  Head  gave  Mr.  Pengelly  an 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  extraordinary  geological  phenomena. 
The  Devonian  limestone  is  traversed  by  two  systems  of  joints,  one 
north  and  south,  and  tho  other  cast  and  west.  Some  of  these  are 
occupied  by  dykes  of  fine  triassic  sandstone.  A careful  study  of 
these  rocks  proves  that  an  almost  incalculable  period  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  joints  first  opened,  for  there  is — 1st.  Tho  filling  in 
of  the  east  and  west  open  joints  with  red  sand,  at  a period  not  earlier 
than,  if  so  early  os,  the  commencement  of  tho  Torbay  trias.  2nd. 
The  induration  of  the  sand  with  coherent  and  durable  dykes  capable 
of  being  fissured  and  faulted  without  their  sides  falling  in.  3rd.  Tho 
formation  of  longitudinal  fissures  in  dykes.  4th.  Tho  gradual  filling 
of  these  fissures,  not  with  sand,  but  by  tho  precipitation  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  6th.  Tho  formation  of  transverse  joints  passing  in  a north 
and  south  direction  alike  through  the  triassic  dykes  and  veins,  and  the 
pre-triassio  rocks.  6th.  The  faulting  of  the  entire  mass — rocks, 
dykes,  and  veins — by  inequalities  of  movement  in  an  approximately 
horizontal  direction ; and  7th.  Tho  filling  in  of  tho  north  and  south 
open  joints  with  red  sand  as  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  form  dykes, 
passing  through  those  previously  existing,  tho  two  systems  being  dis- 
tingui^cd  by  well-defined  walls,  and  a marked  diflerence  in  colours. 
Tho  triassic  rocks,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  making  calculations 
of  time,  are  a more  sub-division — and  that  tho  lowest— -of  tho 
mosozoic  group.  These  facts  appear  to  Mr.  Pengelly  to  show  con- 
clusively that  tho  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  are  tho  exponents  of  a 
lapse  of  ages  great  beyond  human  conception.  This  interesting  paper 
has  been  separately  published  by  Mr.  Pengelly  with  illustrativo 
figures. 

Tho  ‘ Torquay  Natural  History  Society,’  of  which  Mr.  Pengelly 
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is  president,  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  an  admirable  address  from 
that  gentleman  ; in  which  ho  ably  reviewed  the  events  of  the  past  year, 
naturally  dwelling  upon  those  geological  discoveries  which  have  cansed 
HO  much  discussion  in  relation  to  the  disputed  antiquity  of  man,  and 
gave  a well-digested  summary  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  shcU-mounds  of  Denmark,  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  the 
elephant  remains  at  Saint  Prest,  near  Chartres,  and  the  quaternary 
gravels  of  the  Somme.  Nor  did  the  questions  of  Anthropology  meet 
with  less  than  their  share  of  criticism ; and  the  opinions  of  Waitz, 
Huxley,  and  others,  received  considerable  attention.  Professor  Max 
Muller’s  view  of  the  original  unity  of  all  existing  languages,  and  Mr. 
Crawfurd’s  conn  ter- view,  were  also  set  forth,  with  a strongly  expressed 
opinion  against  the  former.  The  whole  address  forms  an  excellent 
and  philosophic  summary  of  these  leading  scientific  topics  of  the  day 
from  the  pen  of  one  well  able  to  dcal^  with  them,  and  to  express  an 
independent  opinion. 

‘ The  Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  His- 
tory Society,’  is  another  active  body  in  the  West  of  England,  one  of 
whose  objects  is,  like  the  ‘Tyneside  Club,’  the  cataloguing  of  the 
uatm'al  productions  of  those  counties.  The  last  published  number  of 
their  Transactions  contitins  lists  of  the  manunals,  birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibia and  Icpidoptcrous  insects  of  Devon,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  service  in  elucidating  the  general  natural  history  and  distribution 
of  animals  in  these  islands.  It  is  also  enriched  with  a paper  by 
Mr.  PengcUy,  on  the  Eed  Sandstone,  Conglomerates,  and  Marls  of 
Devonshire. 

Other  Western  Societies  which  are  keeping  up  the  lamp  of  science 
with  assiduity,  are  the  ‘ Bristol  Naturalists’  Society,’  whoso  monthly 
Proceedings  find  a place  in  the  ‘ British  Daily  Post  ’ ; and  the  ‘ Bath 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,’  whoso  president  is  the 
Kcv.  Leonard  Jenyns.  An  admirable  address  from  this  venerable 
naturaUst  to  the  club  now  bes  before  us,  but  our  space  will  only  allow 
us  to  thus  briefly  refer  to  it. 

In  the  Eastern  district  and  near  London,  the  ‘ West  Kent  Natural 
Histoiy,  Microscopical,  and  Photographic  Society,’  which  has  absorbed 
the  ‘ Greenwich  Field  Naturalists’  Club,’  and  is  supported  by  many 
leading  scientific  men  of  Loudon,  whose  re.sidont!e  outside  the  metro- 
polis ouablcs  them  thus  to  meet  periodically  on  Blaekheath,  for  tlie 
prosecution  of  their  favoimto  pursuits.  Of  this  club  the  excellent 
Linnican  Secretary,  Mr.  Currey,  is  president,  and  a most  interesting 
address  from  him,  on  the  progress  of  science,  has  been  circulated. 

Among  naturalists’  field  clubs,  however,  none  have  met  with  so 
surprising  success  as  that  at  Liverpool  This  club  was  established  at 
Liverpool  in  1860,  the  year  following  the  foundation  of  a similar  club 
at  Jlanchestor ; but  the  former  has  outstep|)cd  the  latter,  and  its 
steadily  increasing  nmnber  of  members  has  now  reached  about  700. 
Tlicro  can  be  no  question  that  this  club  has  done  much  to  dis.semiuatc 
a taste  for  and  knowledge  of  natural  history,  more  especially  of  botany, 
in  Liverpixd.  During  the  winter  months  periodical  meetings  arc  held, 
at  which  leetuix's  arc  delivered  and  specimens  exhibited,  in  which  the 
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aid  of  tho  microsGopo  is  largely  used ; and  in  snnuner,  osenrsions  to 
a greater  or  lesser  distance  into  the  country  are  taken,  at  average 
intervals  of  throe  weeks,  on  which  occasion  prizes  are  offered,  which 
arc  calculated  to  stimulate  tho  taste  for  botanical  pursuits.  These 
prizes  consist  of  hooks  of  tho  value  of  half-o-guinea,  of  which  several 
are  offered  at  each  excursion,  viz.  for  the  collection,  naming,  and 
arrangement  in  natural  orders  of  tho  largest  number  of  species  in 
flower  ; for  tho  largest  illustration  of  some  given  natural  order ; and 
for  the  simple  collection  of  the  largest  number  of  species  in  flower. 
In  addition  to  those,  numerous  prizes  ore  offered  for  collections  to  be 
mode  during  tho  year,  wliich  have  met  with  the  most  encouraging 
success.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  to  bo  mentioned,  that  twice  has 
this  club  held  high  festival  in  the  magnificent  St.  George’s  Hall,  on 
which  occasions  extraordinary  exhibitions  of  tho  most  varied  and  most 
valuable  natural  objects  have  been  made,  and  certainly  forming  the 
most  remarkable  natural  history  festivals  which  it  has  ever  boon  our 
lot  to  witness. 

Tho  ‘ Cambridge  University  Natural  Science  Society,’  which  has 
sprung  from  a University  Club,  is  a new  Society,  and  if  wo  may 
judge  from  tho  earnest  spirit  of  tho  adilrcss  of  its  President,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Villiers  Bradford,  it  is  one  which  is  destined  to  do  considerable 
service.  Tho  subject  of  tho  position  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
University  curriculmn,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  its  prosecu- 
tion, is  brought  forwanl  in  a prominent  manner.  Tho  Natural 
Science  Tripos  standard  was  raised  in  1861,  so  that  a first  class  in 
that  Tripos  was  equivalent  to  the  position  of  a Wrangler.  The  nmnbers 
availing  themselves  of  tho  Tripos,  however,  have  been  very  small, 
owing  to  tho  little  encouragement  offered  by  the  University  and 
Colleges.  Out  of  twenty-two  University  prizes,  not  one  is  devoted  to 
any  department  of  Natural  Science  ; and  out  of  tho  seventeen  colleges 
which  compose  this  commonwealth  of  learning,  only  three  offer  any 
pecuniary  inducement  to  scientific  study,  viz.  Cains,  Sidney  Sussex,  and 
Downing  Colleges  ; wliilo  no  college  has  ever  yet  given  a fellowship 
for  Natural  Science  alone.  At  Oxford  this,  however,  is  the  case,  and 
members  of  both  Universities  arc  allowed  to  compete.  So  long,  there- 
fore, ns  the  colleges  of  Cambridge  refuse  to  extend  to  science  that 
stimulus  to  energetic  work  which  every  other  branch  of  study  possesses, 
we  may  predicate  for  tho  Natmal  Science  school  but  a struggle  for 
existence  there.  Few  men  who  go  to  a University  can  afford  to  spend 
their  school  and  college  days  in  competing  for  an  empty  honour, 
while  the  same  time  and  labour  differently  bestowed  may  cnsiux)  a 
provision  for  the  early  years  of  a profession  ; but  when  Fellowships 
are  given  equally  for  science,  mathematics,  and  classics,  possibly  even 
a greater  com|)ctitiou  may  bo  exjHJcted  in  tho  former  case  than  in  tho 
two  latter,  and  perhaps  tho  Fellows  of  colleges  foresee  this.  Tho 
University  jirizos  are  restricted  in  their  object ; tho  Scholarships 
also  are  but  partially  free  from  similar  trammels,  but  the  Fellowships 
are  entirely  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Masters  and  Fellows  of  colleges. 
But.  although  the  ccdlcges  show  so  little  favour  to  science,  there  aro 
six  Professors  of  high  reputation,  luid  also  well-stocked  geological, 
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minoralogicol,  and  anatomical  musenma,  numerous  laboratories,  a 
magnificent  coUoction  of  scientific  books  in  tbo  Univorsitj  Library, 
and  an  excellent  botanic  garden ; but  tbo  Professors  require  assistants, 
and  the  collections  require  curators.  We  sympathize  with  the  Cam- 
bridge Uniyorsity  Natural  Science  Society  in  its  attempts  to  arouse 
the  University  to  a sense  of  its  shortcomings,  which  pl^  it  in  tho 
rear  of  other  similar  noble  educational  establishments ; and  we  hope 
that,  ere  long,  tho  attention  which  is  thus  called  to  these  wants  may 
fulfil  the  object  which  they  have  in  view,  and  that  their  laudable 
endeavours  may  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 


XI.  SCIENCE  IN  ASIA. 

Great  were  the  advantages  conferred  on  science  by  tho  foundation  of 
tho  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  It  has  given  a start  to  much  scientific 
investigation,  and  seems  to  promise  much  in  the  future.  It  is  on  tho 
point  of  conferring  on  immense  benefit  on  society  at  largo  in  Calcutta  by 
placing  its  extensive  Museum  in  tl»e  hands  of  tho  Government,  while 
it  gives  valuable  assistance  to  individual  collectors  by  forming  a means 
of  commimication  between  zoologists  in  all  parts  of  India.  This  last 
object  it  is  intended  to  carry  out  according  to  a plan  proposed  by  Mr. 

C.  Home,  by  means  of  lists  of  all  naturalists,  numismatists,  and  others 
who  wish  to  enrol  themselves  as  desirous  of  exchanging  their  duplicate 
specimens.  It  is  not  intended  to  confine  these  lists  to  members  of  the 
Society,  but  to  admit  all  who  are  willing  to  join.  Other  scientific 
bodies  are  coming  into  existence,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  the 
Dalhonsio  Institute,  which  has  had  a site  afforded  it  by  the  Govern- 
ment, on  which  a suitable  building  is  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  is  offered  for  the  Governor-General  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone.  At  Allahabad,  moreover,  a musemn  and  a library  are  on  the 
point  of  being  established.  A circuliu'  has  been  issued  by  Ur.  Cun- 
ningham, the  curator  and  secretary  of  the  future  institution,  to  all  tho 
Government  officials  to  collect  materials  under  tho  six  following 
classes : — 

A.  Specimens  illustrative  of  antiquity,  such  as  old  coins,  MSS., 

arms,  &c. 

B.  Kaw  materials. 

C.  Agricultural  produce.  (Is  this  not  included  under  tho  pre- 

ceding head  ?) 

D.  Manufactured  goods. 

E.  Specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history. 

E.  Models  of  machinery. 

To  the  library  the  cimator  hopes  to  attract  tho  legacies  of  officers  and 
Government  servants  departing  for  Europe,  expectations  that  probably 
may  be  realized  if  wo  consider  tho  enormous  expense  of  carriage  which 
would  bo  incurred  in  bringing  home  books.  A site  has  not  os  yet  been 
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assigned,  bnt  it  is  probable  that  the  €k>vermnent  will  shortly  provide 
one. 

Hindu  ignorance  is  an  obstacle  to  many  investigations.  We  cannot 
but  rejoice  to  see  so  many  native  contributors  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  and  hope  that  much  enlightenment  may  gradually 
spread  amid  all  classes.  Old  religions  prejudices  are  breaking  down  ; 
the  Suttee  has  disappeared.  It  appears  that  Juggernaut  does  not  so 
readily  procure  victims  as  formerly,  and  it  is  actually  proposed  to 
check  the  possibility  of  this  sacrifice  of  human  life.  But  further  than 
this,  female  education  is  gradually  engaging  the  serious  and  earnest 
attention  of  the  liberal-minded  and  influential  circles  of  the  Hindfi 
community  of  Bengal.  A Hindu  gentleman.  Baboo  Gnnja  Gopal 
Chatterjee,  has  opened  an  entirely  free  school  for  girls  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Hooghly.  About  forty  attend,  many  of  Brahminical 
caste.  In  the  Madras  presidency  a more  extensive  movement  has 
taken  place — nothing  short  of  a complete  reformation — including  the 
endeavour  to  promote  female  education,  to  discourage  polygamy,  and 
to  encourage  the  re-marriage  of  widows.  The  religious  views  of  the 
promoters  of  this  movement  are  monotheistic,  and  all  sectarian  tenden- 
cies are  discarded.  But  as  a set-off  against  these  advances  in  the 
way  of  education,  wo  must  record  an  instance  of  extreme  bigotry  on 
the  part  of  some  Mahometans  in  this  same  presidency.  Two  oflScers 
who  attempted  to  visit  the  famous  tombs  of  Golcouda  were  vigorously 
abused  and  then  pelted.  From  this  attack  of  three  or  four  hundred 
men  they  effectually  defended  themselves  with  whips,  but  when  their 
assailants  had  been  reinforced  by  some  hundreds  of  villagers  they 
seriously  maltreated  the  officers,  who  escaped  violence  indeed,  but  who 
had  to  return  without  visiting  the  tombs. 

The  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal’  for  the  present 
year  opens  with  a pajier  on  “ The  History  of  the  Burmah  Race,”  by 
the  Cluof  Commissioner  of  British  Burmidi,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  P. 
Phajrro,  C.B.  This  gentleman  has  collected  his  information  from  a 
copy  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Burmah,  entitled  ‘ Maha  Badza 
Weng,’  presented  to  him  by  the  reigning  monarch,  a man  of  some 
learning,  who  has  caused  a new  edition  of  these  annals  to  be  compiled 
under  his  own  immediate  direction. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Phayre  from 
these  accounts  are  in  the  main  in  agreement  with  the  theory  of 
Prichard,  displayed  in  hie  ‘ Natural  History  of  Man,’  viz.  that  the 
Burmese  race,  in  common  with  the  peoples  to  the  north  and  west  of 
them,  have  descended  from  the  high  land  of  central  Asia  by  the 
courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  have  thus  overspread  the  low  lands. 
Three  tribes,  the  Burmese,  the  Karens,  and  the  Mon,  seem  to  have 
found  their  way  southward  along  the  courses  of  the  Salween  and 
Mccnam ; the  first  and  last  of  these  reached  at  an  early  jteriod  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  ; the  Karens  remained  till 
of  late  in  the  mountains,  but  have  now  jxinotrated  into  the  same  valley, 
and  have  pushed  onwards  along  the  mountains  of  the  sea  coast.  The 
traditions  of  migrations  from  India  aro  supposed  to  have  been  invented 
after  their  conversion  to  Budhism  by  missionaries  from  Gangetic  India, 
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for  the  purpose  of  connecting  their  own  royal  fiunily  with  those  of  the 
reigning  Budhist  families  in  India.  This  conversion  seems  to  have 
taken  place  whilst  the  capital  was  at  Tagoung,  since  a Budhist  imago 
was  discovered  there  inscribed  with  a well-known  religions  text  in  Devo- 
nagri  characters,  which  bear  a close  resemblance  to  similar  inscriptions 
at  Allahabad.  Now  the  Burmese  and  Tapaing  writing  of  the  present 
day  is  tmdoubtedly  derived  from  the  Deva-nagri  character,  but  it  also 
b(!ars  upon  the  su^aco  of  it  a distinct  impress  of  the  Tamulic  letters. 
We  may  weU  argue,  therefore,  that  these  few  inscriptions  were  the  work 
of  the  earlier  Budhists  that  came  from  India,  and  who  seem  to  have 
settled  at  Tagoung  but  a short  time  before  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Tatar  or  Chinese  race,  whom  the  Burmese  call  Ta-ret  or  Ta-rook. 
The  real  origin  of  the  race,  then,  was  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
but  their  traditions,  founded  on  religious  prejudices,  point  to  on  Indian 
birthplace. 

In  these  days,  when  pisciculture  is  becoming  attractive  both  to  tho 
man  of  science  and  oven  to  the  economist,  tlio  remarks  of  Mr.  E. 
O'Reilly,  the  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Bassein,  on  tho  immense  profits 
made  from  the  fishing  in  tho  Lake  of  Clear  Water  in  the  district  of 
Bassein,  in  Burmah,  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  Tho  lake  to 
which  these  remarks  refer  is  of  a peculiar  character,  having  but  one 
stream  which  flows  into  it  when  the  Irrawaddy,  and  in  consofjueuec  the 
Bassein  and  its  dependant,  the  Dugga,  are  swollen,  and  out  of  it  when 
these  rivers  shrink  again  to  their  accustomed  channels.  Tho  lake 
tlius  forms  a natural  preserve,  and  from  its  ring-shape  it  affords  ]X)cu- 
liar  fivcilities  for  dragging.  When  tho  lake  is  at  its  lowest  a fixed  weir 
is  built  on  one  side  of  tho  outlet,  and  a drag-net,  mode  of  reeds,  grass, 
and  jungle-creepers,  about  1,800  cubits  long,  is  made  on  the  other. 
This  latter  is  moved  gradually  forward  at  the  rate  of  about  forty-five 
fathoms  a-day  for  throe  months,  until  it  is  brought  nearly  opposite  to 
the  village  on  tho  shore  of  the  lake,  at  a distance  from  its  mouth.  A 
bamboo  weir  is  then  erected  to  prevent  tho  return  of  the  fish,  and  the 
drag-net  is  taken  to  pieces  and  reconstructed  by  the  first-mentioned 
weir,  and  then  again  dragged  back  in  a contrary  direction  imtil  it 
aj)proaches  tho  village  on  tho  other  side.  The  fish  are  thus  left  cooped 
up  until  the  first  showers  of  tho  monsoon  have  cooled  tho  water  and 
tho  atmosphere,  and  then  at  tho  full  moon  in  June  tho  merchants 
assemble  from  Proine,  Ava,  and  the  other  largo  towns  on  tho  Irrawatldy 
to  attend  tho  actual  haul.  Upwards  of  forty  tons  of  fish  arc  annually 
di8]H)8cd  of  to  these  visitors,  some  in  tho  form  of  dried  fish,  but  also  a 
large  ejuantity  is  bought  by  tho  dealers  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river  alive,  luid  this  is  by  them  transported  in  bamboo  cages  kept  under 
water.  In  the  whole  province  of  Pegu  it  is  calculated  that  upwiirds  of 
1,800  tons  of  fresh-water  fish  aro  used  by  the  natives,  affording  a very 
largo  source  of  i-ovcnuo  to  the  Government. 

Tlio  condition  of  tho  dependency  of  Bustar,  according  to  the 
report  of  Captain  C.  Glasfurd,  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  Upper 
Godavery  District,  docs  not  hold  out  any  great  enticement  to  tho  archa;- 
ologist.  Tho  present,  as  well  as  the  late  dynasties  of  rajahs,  seem  to 
have  had  but  little  taste  or  liking  for  architecture ; but  about  five 
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Lundrc*!  years  ago  there  reigned  in  Barsoor  a family  of  rulers  who 
liave  left  several  monuments  of  their  power,  though  the  neglect  of  later 
times  has  suffered  these  to  fall  into  almost  total  decay.  These  ruins 
are  enclosed  by  a wall  forming  a B<iuarc  of  about  a mile.  Within  this 
are  the  remains  of  four  or  five  temples — massive,  handsome,  and  richly 
sculptured.  They  are  built  of  huge  blocks  of  gneiss,  put  together 
without  mortar.  They  owe  their  destruction  princijmlly  to  the  insinu- 
ation of  the  roots  of  the  Ficus  Indica.  A slab  of  stone  was  fotmd 
inscribed  with  Sanskrit  and  Teloogoo  characters,  the  latter  so  anti- 
(pated  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  deciphered.  A large  tank  in 
good  repair  was  found  near  at  hand,  and  about  150  tanlm  have  been 
reckoned  within  a circuit  of  fifteen  miles.  A similar  enclosure  with 
temples  was  found  at  Duntewara,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dunknnee  ; 
but  at  Miulhota,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  district,  no  ruins 
beyond  mud  walls  were  to  bo  found. 

The  hot  springs  of  India,  not  including  petroleum  wells,  have  been 
enumerated  by  Robert  de  Schlagintwcit,  Esip  They  amount  to  ninety- 
uino  in  number.  The  hottest  (^202"  Fahr.)  is  at  Manikarn,  in  Kiilu, 
amongst  the  Himalayan  j)rovinccs,  and  is  5,587  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  highest  is  at  Monnii,  in  Sikkim,  in  the  same  locality,  and 
is  alxjut  16,000  feet  high  ; the  heat  is  110°  Fahr. 

The  original  papers  end  with  a memorandum  on  some  ancient  tiles 
found  at  Pugaii,  which  have  Budhist  figures  and  inscriptions  on  them. 

Amongst  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  much  mutual  assistance  is  evinced  between  the  promoters  of 
Oriental  literature  in  Europe  and  those  in  Asia.  Dr.  Weber  writes  an 
accoimt  of  the  progro.ss  of  such  work  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany, 
noticing  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  Pictet’s  ‘ Origincs 
ludo-Europeeunes,’  and  regretting  the  scholastic  employments  of 
Kuliu  did  not  allow  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
comparative  mythology.  A discussion  on  the  Andaman  Islanders 
arose  at  one  of  the  meetings,  after  a paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Corbpi,  Wo  arc  very  glad  to  perceive  that  the  indolent  and  un- 
scientific argument  that  when  a civilized  and  powerful  race  comes 
in  contact  with  an  ignorant  and  degraded  people,  the  .extermination  of 
the  latter  must  follow  as  a natural  consequence,  was  met  and  combated 
by  Mr.  Cowell  (whoso  rctium  to  England  in  consequence  of  ill  health 
will  bo  a gi'eat  loss  to  this  Society,  to  the  college  of  which  ho  is  such 
a distinguished  professor,  and  to  Indian  literature  generally)  and  also 
by  tile  president.  The  latter  adduced  as  an  instance  in  point  the  case 
(.f  the  Laps  in  conjunction  with  the  Russians.  That  nation  has 
neitlicr  decreased  in  numbers  nor  deteriorated  in  condition  since  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century  ; but  then  they  have  neither  been  sub- 
ject to  the  exiunple  of  the  most  degraded  specimens  of  vicious  civiliza- 
tion, harusscHl  by  petty  injustice,  nor  enticed  into  such  courses  as  must 
lead  to  their  dcstniction.  Great  praise  is  due  to  IMr.  Corbyn  for  what 
he  has  done  and  is  doing  for  this  almost  hopeless  race  of  human 
beings. 

The  journal  concludes  with  an  elaliorato  abstract  of  the  meteoro- 
logical olisorvations  taken  at  the  Survoyor-Generars  office  at  Calcutta, 
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from*  Angnst,  1863,  to  tho  end  of  tho  year.  The  following  results 
may  be  noticed : — 

Inches. 

The  maximum  height  of  tho  barometer  was  on 

Docombor  19th,  at  10  a.m.  . . . 30*153 

The  minimum  height  on  tho  17th  August  <^t 

5 a.m.  . . . . . .29*35 


Tho  mean  daily  range  of  the  barometer  dur- 
ing August  ..... 

„ „ „ September 

„ „ „ October 

„ „ ,,  November 

„ „ „ December 

The  greatest  range  of  tho  barometer  in  one 
month  was  in  October,  of  an  inch 
Tho  maximum  temperature  in  August  . 

„ „ September 

„ „ October  . 

„ „ November 

„ „ Docombor 

Tho  minimum  temperature  in  August  . 

„ „ September 

„ „ October  . 

„ „ November 

„ „ December 

Tho  total  amount  of  rain  that  fell  in  August 
(24  days)  ...... 

„ „ „ September  (23  days) 

„ „ „ October  (9  days) 

„ „ „ November  (3  days) 

„ „ „ December 


0*109 

*124 

•124 

•125 

•134 


•48 

90*6 

90*6 

90*4 

86*3 

79*7 

75*4 

77*8 

72.2 

61*6 

66*4 

14*1 

10*33 

3*48 

1*26 

nil. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.* 

Thk  Scionco  of  Language  is  in  one  point  of  view  the  youngest  of  tho 
scienees.  Though  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a period  at  which  this 
subject  was  not  studied  in  an  empirical  manner,  still,  as  a science 
resting  on  induction  and  logic,  it  h^  existed  but  a few  years.  Thus  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  state  a peried  at  which  the  history  of  Philology 
should  begin,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  anything  like  scientific 
arrangements  or  definite  laws  have  been  discovcK^. 

A5  before  geology  was  studied  scientifically,  many  a collector  pos- 
sessed a museum  containing  curiosities  from  his  own  neighbourhood, 
illustrating  a particular  class  of  rocks,  so  before  philology  (or  Lin- 
guistics, as  Mr.  Marsh  would  call  it)  had  arrived  at  well-ascertained 
laws  or  systematic  classification,  many  a student  of  one  or  two  lan- 
guages had  collected  specimens  of  “ fossil  history  and  fossil  poetry  ” 
dug  from  tho  mines  of  dusty  books,  even  preserved  &om  the  rubbi^- 
heaps  lying  at  his  doors,  all  which  material  will  one  day  be  arranged 
and  labelled  and  inserted  in  catalogues,  causing  their  language  to 
become  to  tho  learned  “ a dictionary  of  faded  metaphors.” 

Tho  man  who  seems  to  have  been  tho  first  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  extensive  induction  before  general  laws  could  be  discovered 
was  Leibnitz,  tho  contemporary  of  Newton.  In  order  to  place  this 
study  on  a reaUy  philosophical  basis,  ho  entreated  all  those  who  had 

any  chance  of  assisting  him — such  as  missionaries,  travellers,  &c to 

collect  the  elements  of  whatever  strange  dialects  it  might  be  their 
fortune  to  meet  with.  Leibnitz  possessed  tho  advantage,  not  common 
to  great  thinkers,  of  being  intimate  with  some  of  tho  leading  political 
characters  of  his  day,  and  amongst  others  with  the  Czar,  Peter  tho 
Great.  To  tho  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  this  philosopher  pointed 
out  tho  immense  advantage  that  might  bo  derived  at  small  cost  to  tho 
Russian  Government,  if  ho  would  cause  tho  numerous  dialects  of  tho 
various  races  imder  his  rule  to  bo  committed  to  writing.  No  imme- 
diate fruit  resulted  from  this  advice,  but  nearly  a hundred  years  later 
the  Empress  Catharine  took  up  the  idea,  and  devoted  a considerable 
amount  of  time  to  tho  work  of  compiling  a Comparative  Dictionary. 
For  this  purpose  she  procured  lists  of  words,  not  only  from  her  own 
enormous  dominions,  but  by  moans  of  ambassadors  from  various  parts 

• ‘ Lectures  on  tlie  Science  of  Langnofo  ’ delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  in  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  1863.  Second  Series.  By 
Max  Miiller,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford  ; Correspondaut  do  I’lnstitut 
do  France.  Loudon:  Longmans,  1864. 

• Philological  Papers.’  By  J.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  President  of  tho  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  1864.  Printed  for  private  circulation  only. 
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of  tho  known  world,  even  from  the  Indians  of  North  America,  specinieiis 
of  whose  languages  were  procimed  for  her  by  Washington.  In  this 
dictionary  283  words  were  translated  into  51  European  and  149  Asiatic 
languages.  Tho  suggestions  of  Leibnitz  gave  rise  during  the  hast 
century  to  other  works  of  a similar  character,  ‘ Tho  Catalogue  of  Lan- 
guages ’ by  Hervas,  and  tho  ‘ Mithridates  ’ of  J.  C.  Adclung.  But 
that  which  gave  tho  greatest  impetus  to  the  study  of  Philology  was 
the  commencement  of  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The 
first  Europeans  who  acquired  any  knowledge  of  this  tongue  were 
certain  Jesuit  missionaries : missionaries  have  frequently  been  the 
first  to  become  acquainted  with  tho  speech  of  imcivilizcd  tribes. 
Eobert  do  Nobili,  in  1606,  was  the  first  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  this 
tongue,  by  adopting  the  habits,  costume,  and  to  a certain  extent  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmins.  The  French  missionaries  sent  by  Louis  XIV. 
under  Father  Pons,  in  1697,  followed,  and  their  works  excited  the  first 
curiosity  felt  in  Eurojw  on  tho  subject  of  tlio  language.  The  first 
grammar  was  published  in  Home,  in  1790,  by  Johann  Philip  Wesclin, 
better  known  ns  Paulinus  a Santo  Bartolemeo.  The  early  memlMirs 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Biugal,  tho  great  Sir  William  Jones,  Carey, 
Wilkins,  Foster,  Colebrooko,  and  others,  studied  assiduously  tho  lite- 
rature of  tho  Brahmins,  and  published  tho  results  of  their  labours  for 
the  benefit  of  other  EmojKsans. 

Frederick  Schlegel  happened  to  be  in  England  at  the  time  when 
Sanskrit  first  became  a subject  of  general  discussion  among  the  learned. 
With  tho  prophetic  insight  of  the  poet,  ho  saw  at  a glance  tho  wide- 
spread connection  of  the  languages  of  the  peoples  reaching  from  the 
Ganges  to  Iceland,  and  chronicled  his  idea  in  the  scarcely  yet  suj)cr- 
seded  word — Iudo-Euroj>ean.  Since  then,  step  by  step,  the  science 
has  gained  footing  among  tho  learned  men  of  Germany,  of  England, 
of  France,  and  of  India. 

. There  are  several  reasons  why  philology  should  be  studied  in 
England.  In  tho  first  place  there  is  the  mixed  nature  of  our  own 
language ; on  a groimdwork  of  Saxon  phraseology  and  of  Saxon 
grammar  we  have  grafted  what  in  nmny  cases  dififers  but  little  from  it, 
a good  deal  of  Norse,  much  more  Norman-French,  and  in  the  more 
scientific  subjects  Latin  and  Greek  terms  in  abundance.  Again,  be- 
longing thus  to  tho  Low-German  family  of  tongues,  the  language  from 
which  most  of  us  gain  our  knowledge  of  grammar  and  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  a mode  of  speech  not  our  own,  is  the  Latin,  one  of  the  family 
of  classical  tongues.  And  lastly,  our  extensive  dominions  in  the  East 
demand  on  tho  part  of  many  of  our  most  independent  thinkers  an 
acquaintance  with  tho  eldest  sister  of  the  classical  family,  viz.  Sanskrit, 
an  acquirement  which,  on  their  return  to  Europe  unconnected  with 
the  politics,  the  science,  or  tho  fashion  of  the  day,  gives  employjnent 
to  a learned  leisure  more  consonant  with  its  previous  employments. 
Thus  philology  in  England  has  employed  tho  horas  gub$ecira$  of  many 
of  our  quiet  thinkers,  whilst  tho  increasing  demand  for  genuine 
classical  education,  combined  with  a knowledge  of  modern  languages 
of  tho  Romance,  or  High  German  type,  serves  to  introduce  tho  youth 
of  our  time  to  tho  principal  branches  of  tho  Aryan  family.  The 
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thorongh  mastery  of  grammar,  moreover,  demanded  by  the  Universities 
paves  the  way  for,  and  almost  demands,  some  attention  for  Com- 
parative Grammar.  Thus  in  England  lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Longimge  both  at  Oxford  and  in  Loudon  are  attended  by  a largo  and 
varied  audience ; and  wo  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Picton,  at  Liverpool, 
received  the  same  attention  from  tho  learned  societies  for  his  interest- 
ing and  instructive  papers  ns  Professor  Max  Muller  obtained  for  his 
deeper  and,  therefore  to  tho  multitude,  less  interesting  communi- 
cations, written  in  such  English  os  few  Euglishmcn  can  hope  to  attain, 
and  delivered  with  an  accent  so  slightly  foreign  as  to  cause  in  tho 
hearer  envy  of  such  facility  in  acquiring  a strange  tongue.  The  style 
of  the  author  throughout  is  so  fascinating,  so  clear,  and  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  lead  one  to  admire  the  subject  on  which  ho  dilates,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  refrain  from  quoting  long  jmssages  from  this  work 
on  a subject  which  most  people  are  wont  to  think  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing. Wo  are  sure  the  extracts  we  do  give  will  bear  out  this  remark. 
Wo  can  only  regret  that  wo  must  spoil  much  by  abridgment,  and  wo 
hope  wo  may  induce  our  readers  to  imbibe  more  copiously  from  this 
“ pure  well  of  English  nndefilod.” 

Tho  sources  whence  tho  science  of  language  expects  to  receive 
additions  are  manifold.  The  languages  of  remote  and  barbarous 
peo]des — for  instance.  Southern  Africa  and  Polynesia — contribute 
their  shore  of  enlightenment  to  tho  missionaries  who  study  them  ; but 
nearer  home,  in  tho  dialects  of  our  own  villagers  and  of  our  ancestors, 
tho  more  stay-at-home  people  may  find  not  only  amusement  but  in- 
struction, and  may  deduce  from  what  they  there  find,  generalizations 
that  will  throw  much  light  on  investigations  of  subjects  less  well 
known.  Thus  tho  expressions,  “ Ho  is  a-going,  I am  a-coming,”  &c., 
afford  the  Professor  an  opiwrtunity  for  a dissertation  of  some  pages, 
and  a comparison  with  not  only  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  and  Old  and 
Modem  High  German,  but  also  with  tho  distinct  dialects  of  French, 
Bengali,  and  Bosk.  From  these  comparisons  we  may  find  principles 
that  will  hold  gcnid  in  tho  ancient  tongues ; thus  all  alike  assist  in  the 
research  ; modem  forms  throw  light  upon  antiquity ; agglutinative 
explains  inflectional  fonnation ; whilst  the  radical  stage  of  Chinese 
and  its  neighbours  explains  the  earliest  condition  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  families.  The  rapid  change  in  tho  languages  of  nomadic 
tribes  is  seldom  sufficiently  reckoned.  Whilst  the  antiquity  of  Man 
upon  this  earth  is  being  supported  by  every  possible  argument,  the 
yet  unbridged  gulf  between  the  Aryan  and  tho  Semitic  families 
affords  a specious  orgiuncnt  for  an  enormous  lapse  of  time  between 
tho  separation  of  these  jMSoplcs  and  tho  subdivision  of  tho  families 
themselves.  But  if  this  rapid  variation  of  tho  dialects  of  nomadic 
tribes  bo  considered,  this  period  should  bo  greatly  shortened  if  wo  can 
trace  any  analogy  w hatever  between  tho  tongues.  In  this  matter  much 
still  remains  to  bo  done,  yet  there  arc  many  ^xiiuts  of  contact  that 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  when  these  ore  more  clearly  developed,  we 
think  tho  enormous  ages  must  be  somewhat  shortened.  Professor 
Miillcr  docs  not  bring  forward  this  argument,  but  ho  gives  several 
instances  of  tho  peculiar  causes  wliich  leml  to  change  in  unsettled  and 
von.  r.  3 c 
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unwritten  tongues,  causes  which  would  never  occur  to  our  minds  were 
not  instances  brought  under  our  notice.  A remarkable  case  is  as 
follows : — 

“ The  Tahitians,  besides  their  metaphorical  expressions,  hare  another 
and  more  singular  mode  of  displaying  their  reverence  towards  their  king,  by 
a custom  which  they  call  Te  pi.  They  cease  to  employ  in  their  common 
language  those  words  which  form  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  sovereign’s  name, 
or  that  of  one  of  his  near  relatives,  and  invent  new  terms  to  supply  their 
place.  As  all  names  in  Polynesian  are  significant,  and  as  a chief  usually  has 
several,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  custom  must  produces  considerable  change 
in  the  language.  It  is  true  that  this  change  is  only  temporary,  as  at  the 
death  of  king  or  chief,  the  new  word  is  dropped  and  the  original  term  re- 
sumed. but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  after  one  or  two  generations  the 
old  word  should  still  be  remembered  and  reinstated.  Anyhow  it  is  a fact 
that  the  missionaries,  by  employing  many  of  the  new  terms,  give  them  a 
permanency  which  will  defy  the  ceremonial  loyalty  of  the  natives. 
Vancouver  observes  that  at  the  acces-sion  of  Otu,  which  took  place 
between  the  visit  of  Cook  and  his  own,  no  less  than  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
most  common  words  which  occur  in  conversation  had  been  entirely 
changed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  simple  words  which  go  to  make 
up  a compound  name  should  be  changed.  The  alteration  of  one  is 
esteemed  sufficient:  thus  in  Po-ttutre,  signifying  “the  night  (/'£>)  of 
coughing  (mare),”  only  the  first  word  Po  has  been  dropped,  mi  being  used 
in  its  place.  So  in  Ai-mata  (eye  eater),  the  name  of  the  present  queen, 
the  At  (eat)  has  been  altered  to  amu,  and  the  main  (eye)  retained.  In 
7’e-nrii-ua-vaJia-Toa  (the  chief  with  a large  mouth),  rva  alone  has  been 
changed  to  maoro.  It  is  the  same  as  if  with  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  either  the  word  victory  had  been  tabooed  altogether,  or  only  part 
of  it,  for  instance,  tori,  so  as  to  make  it  high  treason  to  speak  during  her 
reign  of  'Juries,  this  word  being  always  supplied  by  another  such,  for 
instance  as  Liberal  Conservative.  The  object  was  clearly  to  guard  against 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  Vjeing  ever  used,  even  by  accident,  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  this  object  is  attained  by  tabooing  even  one  portion  of 
his  name.”  * 

Another  cause  of  variation  is  found  more  especially  among  the 
Kafirs.  The  women  never  pronounce  any  word  which  contains  a 
sound  similar  to  the  names  of  their  male  relatives.  In  many  lan- 
guages the  influence  of  women  has  given  a peculiar  turn  to  the  speech 
of  the  whole  nation.  Thus  Dante  ascribed  to  the  ladies  of  Italy,  who 
did  not  understand  Latin,  the  first  patronage  of  literature  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Our  author  goes  on  to  divide  many  languages  into  two 
dialects ; “ one  showing  a more  manly,  the  otlior  a more  feminine, 
character.”  He  instances  “ Greek  in  its  dialects,  the  .®olic  and  the 
Ionic,  with  their  subdivisions  the  Doric  and  Ionic High  and  Low 
German ; in  Celtic,  the  Gadhelic  and  Cymric ; in  India,  the  Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit ; and,  foUo\ving  the  suggestion  of  Grimm,  he  believes — 

“ The  stern  and  strict  dialects,  the  Sanskrit,  the  A3olic,  the  Gadhelic,  to  ' 
represent  the  idiom  of  the  fathers  and  brothers,  used  in  jiublic  assemblies ; 
while  the  soft  and  simpler  dialects,  the  Prfikrit,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Cymric, 
sprang  originally  from  the  domestic  idiom  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  servants 
at  home.” 

* P.  34. 
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To  this  wo  maet  deimir  that  whilst  the  .^olic  and  Ionic,  the  High 
and  Low  Gorman,  tho  Godhclic  and  Cymric  wore  contemporaneous 
and  concurrent,  tho  Prakrit  was  a corruption  and  successor  of  tho 
Sanskrit;  that  supposing  tho  Ionian  might  be  considered  more  po- 
lished and  more  effeminate  than  the  JEolian,  the  Englishman,  tho 
Dutchman,  and  the  Dane  have  never  shown  themselves  inferior  in 
courage  (though  they  may  have  been  in  numbers)  to  tho  Prussian  or 
tho  Austrian.  With  all  respect  for  Grimm  and  for  Professor  Max 
Muller,  we  must  dissent  from  a doctrine  which  is  methodical  enough 
to  have  issued  from  a French  bureau. 

With  one  of  tho  author’s  conclusions,  on  which  ho  lays  much 
emphasis,  wo  cannot  bring  onrselvcs  to  agree.  Ho  says : “ Without 
speech  no  reason,  tctlhoul  reason  no  speech.”  * And  again : “ Wo  can- 
not realize  general  conceptions,  or,  ns  they  are  called  by  philosophers, 
nominal  essences,  such  as  animal,  tree,  man,  without  names ; we  cannot 
reason  therefore  without  names  or  without  language.”  f It  may  bo 
that  in  our  present  condition  os  civilized  beings,  having  a language 
on  which  to  rely,  we  usually  do  not  reason  without  langimgo.  It  may 
be  that  children  before  they  can  speak  do  not  reason,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  whole  logical  syllogism  cannot  be  developed  without  tho  use 
of  language.  But  are  wo  in  a condition  to  judge  of  those  who  had  no 
limguage  ? Did  not  reason  exist  in  the  mind  previously  to  tho  utter- 
ance of  language '?  Do  wo  not  even  see  tho  glimmerings  of  reason 
existing  in  animals  in  whom  we  find  no  language  ? Professor  Huxley 
declares  that  language  is  tho  only  differentia  of  man  perceptible  by  tho 
senses ; but  are  w'o  to  deny  to  the  whole  brute  creation  that  reason 
which  has  of  late  years  been  able  to  trace  its  own  image  reflected  in 
that  darkened  glass  which  indifference  and  laziness  have  termed  in- 
stinct ? We  might  as  well  say,  as  many  a so-called  logician  would 
say,  that  reasoning  could  not  exist  without  a syllogism.  This  is  jwr- 
fectly  true  in  a certain  sense.  Wo  cannot  arrive  at  certain  ends  with- 
out a certain  amount  of  machinery  as  a rule,  but  still  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  cannot  arrive  at  those  ends  without  the  machinery  if  wo 
have  not  tho  ordinary  means  at  hand.  All  reasoning  must  bo  capable 
of  being  put  into  the  form  of  a syllogism,  and  therefore  must  bo 
capable  of  being  put  into  words,  but  wo  cannot  put  ourselves  entirely 
into  the  position  of  those  who  have  no  words  to  use,  and  therefore  wo 
cannot  tell  whether  they  could  not  reason  without  words  in  such  a 
form  as  we  should  be  able  afterwards  to  put  into  words.  In  one  case 
the  author  gives  an  instance  against  himself.  He  says — 

“The  history  of  religion  is  in  one  sense  a history  of  language.  Many 
of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  language  of  the  Gospel  would  have  been  in- 
comprehensible and  inexpressible  alike,  if  we  imagine  that  by  some 
miraculous  agency  they  had  been  communicated  to  tho  primitive  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth.  Even  at  the  present  moment,  missionaries  find  that 
they  have  first  to  educate  their  savage  pupils,  that  is  to  say,  to  raise  them 
to  that  level  of  language  and  thought  which  had  been  reached  by  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Jews,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  before  the  words  and 
ideas  of  Christianity  assume  any  reality  to  their  minds,  and  before  their 
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own  native  language  becomes  strons  enough  for  the  purposes  of  translation. 
Words  and  thoughts  here  as  elsewhere  go  together ; and  in  one  point  of 
view  the  true  history  of  religion  would,  as  I said,  be  neither  more  nor  le-ss 
than  an  account  of  the  various  attempts  at  o-xpressing  the  inexpressible.” 

Hero,  at  least,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  words  arc  entirely  wanting 
because  the  ideas  are  unknown,  but  the  idea  must  first  be  formed,  and 
the  word  follows  as  a matter  of  course.  To  take  the  old  metaphor, 
the  shadow ./o/ioir*  the  substance;  it  is  quite  true  we  cannot  separate 
the  one  from  the  other ; the  Peter  Schlemihl  process  is  inhiunan  and 
monstrous,  but  the  substance  is  antecedent  to  the  shadow  according  to 
all  logic.  Tho  word  aytnrrj  existed  before  St.  Paul’s  time  undoubt- 
edly ; hero  the  coming  event  cast  its  shadow  before ; but  Christian 
charity  existed  in  tho  thoughts  and  in  tho  life  of  tho  Apostle  before 
tho  Epistle  to  tho  Corinthians  was  penned.  Again,  many  a mathe- 
matician secs  clearly  tho  whole  reasoning  of  the  proposition  without 
going  through  a word  of  it ; but  to  put  this  reasoning  into  words  is  a 
long  and  laborious  process  afterwards.  A glance  at  a diagram  places 
tho  whole  train  of  thought  instantaneously  before  his  mind,  which  it 
may  require  hoims  to  reduce  to  w-ord.s.  Tho  truth  of  tho  matter  is, 
Professor  Miillcr  has  for  onco  been  led  awoy  by  words.  Clearly  as  ho 
is  able  to  see  tho  tendency  that  words  have  to  cloud  tho  brightest 
intellect,  ho  has  allowed  the  Greek  Logos  to  confuse  his  own  mind. 
The  collection  of  instances,  the  conception  and  birth  of  the  idea,  and 
the  naming,  that  it  may  bo  knowii  by  others,  are  distinct  proccs.ses. 
And  again,  Professor  Max  Miillcr  instances*  a statement  of  Herodotus, 
“ that  tho  Pelasgians  for  a long  time  offered  prayer  and  sacrifice  to  tho 
gods  \vithout  having  names  for  them,”  though  he  says  this  “ rests  on 
theory  rather  than  fact,  yet  even  as  a theory  the  tradition  is  curious.” 
Thus  a Greek,  in  spite  of  liis  own  langtiage  (and  we  know  how  much 
tho  language  of  Greece  and  tho  fanciful  dcrivatious  of  its  philosophers 
influenced  their  theories),  separated  the  logos  spoken  from  the  logos 
imspokcn.  Herodotus,  who,  truthful  and  honest  as  he  was,  was  not 
more  clear-headed  than  Plato  and  Aristotle,  yet  could  allow  a dis- 
tinction that  our  great  philologist,  who  usually  knows  so  well  the 
value  of  words,!  words,  docs  not  see  and  will  not  allow. 

The  second  lecture  enters  into  an  elaborate  account  of  Bishop 
Wilkins’  proposal  for  a universal  language.  The  artificial  is  here 
plainly  distinct  from  tho  natural.  The  next  step  is  to  go  back  as  far 
os  investigation  wUl  allow  towards  the  origin  of  language.  Here  roots, 
not  letters,  seem  at  present  to  bo  the  “ ultimate  residuum  of  comjdcte 
analysis  ” of  a class  of  languages.  Thc.se  roots  give  us  all  the  words 
with  which  we  arc  acquainted,  but  how  these  roots  originated  does  not 
at  present  appear,  at  least  so  says  the  professor.  The  theory  of 
onomatopoeia  has  been  so  obstructive  to  real  philological  progress,  that 
we  cannot  bo  surprised  that  it  is  not  allowed  standing-room  in  tho 
new  science.  The  bow-wow  theory,  as  Max  Miillcr  calls  it,  receives 
hard  treatment  both  in  these  and  in  tho  former  lectures.  Roots  must 

* P.  t.'i.’i.  t P.  S60.  “ They  rule  the  niiiul,  instead  of  t>eing  mled  by  it." 
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liavc  originated  in  some  way ; either  the  sound  of  the  object  or  tho 
exprc.ssiou  of  tho  subject  must  have  been  tlic  earliest  utterance.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  actual  name  for  a horse,  or  any  other  natural 
object  as  we  at  present  describe  it  by  its  name,  may  have  originated  in 
some  jiarticular  quality  which  has  been  considered  striking;  but  how 
lavs  that  quality  received  its  name  '?  The  Lithuanian  aszca  (mare), 
Latin  equus,  Greek  (=  “y.y.'j;),  and  the  old  Saxon  ehu,  may  all 

have  originated  in  tho  root  nf ; but  whence  this  ixiot  with  its  significa- 
tion of  swiftness  and  sharpness?  Must  it  not  have  arisen  from  an 
imitation  of  tho  sound  of  rapid  motion ; a swift  cutting  of  the  air 
in  sunder ; a hiss  ? We  do  not  wish,  and  wo  are  not  able  if  we 
wished  it,  to  “ undo  all  tho  work  that  has  been  done  by  Bopp,  Ilum- 
boldt,  Grimm,  and  others  (including  not  lea.st  Max  Miillcr  himself),  for 
fifty  years,”  but  wo  think  that  no  one  who  enters  so  thoroughly  into  tho 
subject  of  tracing  language  to  its  origin  can  with  regard  to  the  ono- 
nmtojxcic  or  imsonic  source  of  roots  “ remain  entirely  neutral.” 

\Vo  next  proceed  to  a discussion  of  the  al])habct.  After  our  omi 
languiigo  wo  usually  suppose  that  the  alphabet  is  tho  thing  we  know 
best  of  all  our  acquirements.  How  much  there  is  still  to  leam  oven 
on  this  subject  is  best  seen  from  tho  work  imder  I'eviow.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  author’s  remarks  on  this  subject,  inas- 
much as  it  would  I'equire  the  plates  with  which  ho  illustrates  his  text 
to  make  the  matter  plain  to  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  ho 
relates  tho  divisions  and  accoimts  of  letters  given  by  writers  of  various 
nations  and  peruxls,  explains  tho  formation  of  diflerent  sounds  as 
revealed  by  tho  laryngoscope  (a  small  looking-glass  which  enables  the 
experimenter  to  look  down  the  throat  of  tho  patient  whilst  ho  s{)eaks), 
depicts  tho  physiology  of  pronunciation,  and  shows  how  easily  ono 
class  of  sounds  may  bo  merged  into  another.  On  the  exceeding  intri- 
cacy of  this  subject  he  has  a pass,ago  which  we  must  quote  as  a 8i>eci- 
men  of  the  style  and  diversity  of  acquirements  of  tho  learned  author : — 

“After  thus  taking  to  pieces  the  instrument,  the  tubes  and  reeds  of 
tho  human  voice,  let  us  now  see  how  that  instrument  is  played  by  us  in 
speaking  or  in  singing.  Familiar  and  simple  as  singing  or  music  in  general 
seems  to  be,  it  is,  if  we  analyze  it,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena. 
What  we  hear  when  listening  to  a chorus  or  a symphony  is  a commotion 
of  ela-stic  air,  of  which  the  wildest  sea  would  give  a very  inadequate  innage. 
The  lowest  tone  which  the  car  perceives  is  due  to  about  30  vibrations 
in  one  second,  the  highest  to  about  4,000.  Consider  then  what  hap|icu8 
in  a I’resto,  when  thousands  of  voices  and  of  instruments  are  simultaneously 
producing  waves  of  air,  each  wave  cro.ssing  the  other,  not  only  like  the 
surface  waves  of  tlie  water,  hut  like  spherical  bodies,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  without  any  perceptible  disturbance.  Consider  tliat  each  tone  is 
accompanied  by  secondary  tones,  each  instrument  has  its  jxjculiar  timbre, 
due  to  secondary  vibrations  ; and  lastly,  let  us  remember  that  all  this  cross- 
fire of  waves,  all  this  whirlpotd  of  soninl,  is  moderated  by  laws  which 
determine  what  wo  call  harmony,  and  by  certain  traditions  or  habits 
which  determine  what  wo  call  moloily,  both  these  elements  being  absent 
in  the  songs  of  birds  ; that  all  this  must  be  reflected  like  a microscopic 
photograph  on  tho  two  small  organs  of  hearing,  and  these  excite  not  only 
perception,  but  perception  followed  by  a new  feeling  oven  more  mysterious, 
which  we  coll  either  pleasure  or  pain,  and  it  will  bo  clear  that  wo  are  sur- 
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rounded  on  all  sides  by  miracles  transcending  all  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  miraculous,  and  yet  disclosing  to  the  genius  of  an  Euler  or  a Newton 
laws  which  admit  of  the  most  minute  matheuiatical  determination.” 

Having  investigated  all  the  possiblo  letters  in  an  alphabet,  we  may 
next  examine  what  portions  of  the  ideal  alphabet  are  possessed  by 
individual  languages.  Here  we  find  that  English  and  Hindustani, 
tongues  made  up  of  the  admixture  of  several  elements,  retain  and  blend 
the  itcculiorities  of  each  of  their  component  parts.  Thus,  while  we 
possess  the  Gothic  w,  we  also  have  equivalents  coming  back  again 
through  the  Norman-French  in  ffu,  as  wise  and  disguise,  wily  and  guile, 
&c.  Again,  ch  and  j are  Romance  or  Norman,  nevertheless  these  sounds 
aro  introduced  into  Saxon  words,  as  choose  (cedsan),  chew  (ceowan), 
child  (cild),  cheap  (coap),  birch,  finch,  speech,  much,  &c. 

The  Mohawks,  the  so-caUed  Six  Nations,  and  other  natives  of  North 
America,  have  no  labials.  The  Society  Islanders  have  no  gutturals,  in 
which  the  Semitic  languages  are  so  strong.  Rather  unfortunately  the 
first  Englishman  with  whom  they  became  acquainted  was  one  whom 
they  could  only  call  Captain  Tute  (Cook^,  a pronunciation  that  we 
might  match  in  our  nurseries.  Dentals  exist  in  every  known  tongue, 
though  Chinese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Hurons,  and  several  other 
dialects  of  both  South  and  North  America  never  pronounce  the  d. 

“So  perfect  a language  as  Sanskrit  lias  no/,  no  soft  sibilants,  no  short 
e and  o ; Greek  has  no  y,  no  w,  no/,  no  soft  sibilants  ; Latin  likewise  has 
no  soft  sibilants,  no  9,  <p,  y.  English  is  deficient  in  guttural  breathing, 
like  the  German  ach  and  &c.  &c. 

Hindustani  (admitting  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish 
words)  has  48  consonants ; Sanskrit,  37 ; Turkish,  32 ; Persian,  31 ; 
Arabic,  28;  Zulu  Kafir,  26,  besides  clicks;  Hebrew,  23 ; English,  20; 
Greek,  17,  of  which  3 are  compound ; Latin,  17,  of  which  1 is  com- 
pound; Mongolian,  17  or  18;  Finnish,  11  ; Polynesian,  10  (no  dia- 
lect has  more — some  less) ; some  Australian  hare  8,  with  three  varia- 
tions ; the  Melanesian  dialects  have  12,  13,  14,  and  more  consonants. 
Even  when  the  some  consonant  does  occur  in  two  languages,  slight 
shades  of  difference  of  pronunciation  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
write  down  the  sounds  of  an  unknown  tongue.  An  amusing  instance 
is  given  of  an  American  gentleman  who  resided  for  a long  time  at 
Constantinople,  but  who  was  sure  of  the  pronimciation  of  no  won!  in 
the  Turkish  language  but  what  he  wrote  hacishtasch,  meaning  bahhshish. 
L,  r are  frequently  mistaken,  and  in  Hawaian  it  is  almost  imiwssiblc  to 
distinguish  between  k and  t;  thus  their  late  king's  name  is  written 
indifferently  Tamchama  or  Komchama.  UccasionaUy  certain  pro- 
nunciations are  slmred  over  by  certain  individuals.  Without  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller’s  diagrams  most  of  us  know  some  one  who  would 
call  throe,  free,  and  have  heard  nothing  called  nuffen. 

Many  of  the  changes  which  have  been  reduced  to  ndo  may  bo  attri- 
buted to  phonetic  decay,  a most  agreeable  euphuism  for  laziness.  Lazi- 
ness leads  us  to  drop  somo  letters,  and  to  slur  over  the  pronunciation 
of  others,  combining  two  into  some  third  sound.  Thus,  pere  and  mire 
aro  easier  to  pronounce  than  pater  and  mater ; the  English  night  is 
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easier  than  the  German  nacht.  The  following  arc  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  change  : — 


.4.5.  hafoc  becomes  hawk. 


,7  dffig 

day. 

„ fajger 

>f 

fair. 

„ scegan 

n 

say. 

„ sprecan 

a 

speak. 

„ folgian 

follow. 

„ morgen 

morrow, 

„ cyning 

» 

king. 

„ wcorold 

world. 

Again, 

A.S.  nawiht  becomes  nought. 


)) 

hlaford 

99 

lord. 

>9 

hloefdigo 

91 

lady. 

» 

soelig 

99 

silly. 

9) 

buton 

99 

but. 

99 

hei'ifod 

99 

head. 

99 

nose-thyrol 

99 

nostril. 

99 

aif-man 

99 

woman. 

99 

Eofer-wic 

99 

York. 

Lai.  Bcutarius. 

Fr.  escuier. 

Eng. 

squire. 

: „ historia. 

„ histoire. 

99 

story. 

„ iEgyptianus. 

„ Egyptian. 

99 

gipsy- 

: „ extraneus. 

„ cstiangicr. 

99 

stranger. 

: „ hydropsis. 

>9 

droj)sy. 

• „ capitulum. 

„ chapitro. 

99 

chapter. 

1 „ dominiecUa. 

„ demoiselle. 

99 

damsel. 

1 „ paralysis. 

„ paralysie. 

99 

palsy. 

„ sacristanuB. 

„ sacristain. 

99 

sexton. 

From  laziness  a letter  may  even  bo  added ; thus  it  is  easier  to 
I pronounce — 


Eng. 

thunder 

than 

A,S,  thunor. 

Greek 

99 

avepe$. 

99 

dfififiotriix. 

99 

99 

99 

Eng. 

gender 

99 

Fr.  genre. 

99 

slumber 

99 

A.S.  slumeriar. 

99 

embers 

99 

„ a;m5rrie. 

99 

cinders 

99 

Lat.  cineres. 

99 

humble 

99 

„ humilis. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  principle  of  change  called  Grimm’s  law. 
The  author  introduces  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  explaining  what  he 
considers  to  have  been  the  origin  of  this  diversity.  He  gives  the  law, 
indeed,  in  all. minuteness,  and  explains  the  change  of  every  letter, 
giving  an  example  or  two  ; but  wo  think  it  a pity  that  in  the  present 
state  of  ignorance  on  these  matters  amongst  the  majority  of  students, 
there  should  bo  no  work  in  the  English  language  to  which  we  could 
turn  for  so  many  examples  as  would  satisfy  the  seeker  after  the  most 
perfect  induction.  Wo  do  not  say  this  simply  to  pick  holes,  for  wo 
are  thankful  enough  for  what  the  author  has  given,  a great  deal  of 
which  is  mucli  newer,  and  to  deep  students  much  more  valuable, 
than  the  explanation  of  a known  law  ; but  day  after  day  we  find  men 
who  profess  to  bo  philologists,  who  have  rend  many  works  on  those 
subjects,  publishing  derivations  implying  most  reckless  violation  of 
this  fundamental  change. 

And  hero  we  must  take  leave  of  this  interesting  and  learned  work. 
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There  is  still  much  in  it  on  which  we  have  not  touched,  feeling  that 
it  was  better  to  go  through  carefully  the  etymological  portion,  and  to 
leave  the  mythology  possibly  for  some  future  opportunity.  In  this 
latter  subject  the  author  has  done  much  service  to  a study  of  the 
classics,  by  pointing  out  that  the  ancients  possessed  a religion  apart 
from  their  mythology  ; that  it  was  not  left  entirely  for  philosophers 
to  spoeulate  on  the  existence  of  the  gods  ; but  that  there  was  something 
beyond  the  sky  in  which  the  herdsman  and  the  slave  could  trust  and 
rely;  that  this  was  (Acts  xvii.  22,  &c.)  “ the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
that  “ they  might  fool  after  him  and  might  find  him  ; ” and  that  all 
men,  and  not  only  Jove-bom  kings  and  rulers,  “ are  also  his  ofl’spring.” 
How  the  layer  of  superstition  was  spread  thickly  over  all  this  deeper 
feeling  is  traceable  in  words — empty  words,  which  men  think  arc  their 
servants,  but  which  are  frequently  their  masters,  and  whieh,  like  all 
created  things,  are  hard  taskmasters  when  they  get  the  dominion. 
This  mastery  of  words  over  men  is  not  confined  to  the  days  of  heathen- 
dom ; the  legends  of  the  saints,  the  fairy  talcs  of  onr  youth,  the  stories 
of  physical  wonders  in  the  middle  ages,  have  in  many  cases  their 
origin  in  a confusion  of  thought  arising  from  the  similarity  of  sound 
between  two  words  entirely  distinct  and  imconnected.  This  part  of 
the  subject  wo  must  leave  alone,  regretting  that  wo  cannot  follow 
further  through  the  author’s  lucid  and  thoughtful  pages,  and  regretting 
too  that  in  many  cases  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  in  our  own  abbre- 
viated form  what  he  has  dilated  upon  with  such  elegance  and  fluency 
of  style. 

Wo  have  left  ourselves'but  little  space  to  speak  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Picton.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  a provincial  society  that  it  should 
bo  able  to  elicit  such  excellent  papers  from  its  members.  The  subject 
of  the  Gothic  language,  important  as  it  is  to  us  if  we  would  understand 
the  roots  of  our  own  tongue,  is  seldom  so  carefully  studied  as  it 
evidently  has  been  by  our  author.  A good  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Gothic,  and  Norse  is  becoming  every  day  more  impoi-tant  to  everyone 
who  would  wish  to  master  thoroughly  his  native  English.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  general  affinities  of  the  language 
are  studied  in  its  relationship  to  Sanskrit.  We  are  therefore  thankful 
for  the  paper  on  ‘ Sanskrit  Koots.’  Of  course  in  this  paper  we  do  not 
discover  anything  very  new.  The  development  of  Grimm’s  law,  and 
the  exceptions  to  it,  need  to  be  brought  clearly  before  the  general  body 
of  English  readers.  The  deeper  scholars  seem  to  bo  too  much 
engaged  with  their  researches  to  find  time  to  explain  and  exemplify 
thoroughly  this  important  principle  of  philology.  We  are  therefore 
glad  to  welcome  the  exposition  of  it,  and  the  examples  given  by  Mr. 
Picton,  as  likely  to  be  read  by  many  who  would  be  afraid  of  so  largo 
and  learned  a work  os  that  of  Professor  Max  Muller.  In  his  last  paper 
on  ‘ Architectiuul  Terms  ’ Mr.  Picton  has  done  good  service  to  philo- 
logy, in  seeking  in  the  history  of  his  own  ai-t  for  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  used  therein.  If  men  of  science  would  thus  chronicle  what  they 
discover  in  their  researches  in  their  own  deportment,  we  should  not 
have  HO  many  crude  guesses  or  such  wild  metaphors  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  veritable  etymology. 
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SPIDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.* 

It  is  always  a satisfactory  consummation  when  the  labour  of  a lifetime 
apjK'urs  before  the  world,  pi-epared  and  revised  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  its  author ; and  it  is  no  less  a matter  of  congratula- 
tion to  sec  a man  who,  in  the  decline  of  years,  has  accomplished  his 
work,  and  lives  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  completion 
of  a laborious  task.  We  therefore  congratulate  the  Natural-History 
public  upon  the  appearance  of  the  second  and  concluding  portion  of 
this  important  work,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Blackwell  uj)on  the 
j)roduction  of  the  beautifully-illustrated  monogiaph  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  notice — a monognijih  which,  for  complotenc’ss  of  detail, 
for  care  and  labour  of  research,  for  richness  and  beauty  of  illustration, 
and  for  zoological  interest,  may  well  claim  comjMirison  with  any  with 
which  wc  are  acquainted. 

To  people  in  general  there  is  something  peculiarly  repulsive  in 
the  notion  of  spiders,  and  their  rapacity  and  ferocity,  added  to  their 
ciuming,  and  a certain  indistinctness  of  information  upon  the  subject 
of  their  poisonous  properties,  place  them  mider  a general  ban,  such  as 
is  shared  by  the  toad  and  suchlike  “ ugly  and  venomous”  creatures. 
And  this  has  probably  been  the  reason  why  spiders  have  met  with  so 
little  attention ; so  that  an  investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  tho 
spiders  of  those  islands  has  oiKsncd  a field  hitherto  to  all  intents  and 
piuqmses  unworked.  Indeed,  all  tho  Zoologists  who  have  devoted 
tlicmselvcs  to  these  reaUy  interesting  creatures  of  late  years  have  been 
Continental  observers,  particularly  those  of  France,  Sweden,  and 
Germany,  although  one  of  tho  earliest  Arachnologists  was  our  distin- 
guished countryman.  Dr.  Martin  Lister.  Of  his  treatise,  published  in 
1C78,  Mr.  Blackwall  oljserves,  that  “ in  his  admirable  Tractatus  dc 
Araneis  ho  has  given  us  a classification  of  tho  sjK'cics  ho  has  so  ably 
described,  founded  on  their  external  organization  and  economy,  which 
has  formed  tho  basis  of  every  subsequent  attempt,  deserving  notice,  to 
effect  a systematic  arrangement  of  this  interesting  order  of  animals.” 

Tho  points  of  interest  in  tho  economy  and  habits  of  Spiders  are 
niunerous,  and  arc  likely  to  receive  especial  attention  from  new  ob- 
scirvors,  who  will  receive  an  impulse  to  their  studies  from  the  ajipcar- 
anco  of  Mr.  Blackwall’s  admirable  monograph.  Tho  eyes  are  taken 
as  a simple  and  easy  basis  of  classification.  On  this  principle  three 
tribes  have  Ixien  founded,  which  include  all  the  s])ccics  hitherto  dis- 
covered, viz.  Octonoenlina  (eyes  8),  Senoculina  (eyes  6),  and  Binoculina 
(eyes  2).  Of  these  tho  first  tribe  is  by  far  the  most  extensive ; tlic 
second  contains  ten  or  eleven  genera ; while  tho  third  has  been  con- 
stituted for  tho  reception  of  a single  genus  (Nops),  containing  two 
species  of  extra-European  spiders.  The  head  and  chest  (forming 
together  the  ccphalo-thorax)  are  continuous,  but  the  head  is  easily 
distinguishable  by  tho  presence  of  the  pairs  of  smooth,  simple  eyes, 

* "A  Ilistory  of  the  Spiders  of  Great  Hriliiiii  and  Ireland.’  By  .lohn  Black- 
wall,  K.Ii.S.  Two  I’arls,  tto.  1801-4.  'Hay  Society.) 
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by  the  falees,  usually  but  improperly  termed  mandiblee,  which  aro 
terminated  by  a pointed  fang,  having  a giuglymoid  movement,  and  by 
the  oral  appai'atus.  Eight  legs  of  seven  joints  each,  having  two  or 
mure  claws  at  their  extremity,  are  articulated  roimd  the  cephalo- 
thurax,  to  which  tho  abdomen,  covered  with  a leathery  or  homy  plate, 
is  united  by  a short  cartilaginous  pedicle.  Of  course  tho  spimiing 
organs  claim  especial  attention,  consisting  of  four,  six,  or  eight  mam- 
mulee,  situated  immediately  below  tho  anus,  and  each  composed  of  one 
or  more  joints,  from  the  terminal  joint  of  which  five  movable  papillae 
arise,  whence  issues  the  viscous  secretion  of  which  the  silken  lines 
produced  by  spidore  are  formed.  These  are  connected  with  special 
organs  for  tho  fonnation  of  this  secretion,  consisting  of  intcstmlform 
vessels,  having  at  their  base  some  small  supplementary  canals.  The 
viscous  substance  hardens  immediately  on  exposure  to  tho  air,  forming 
delicate  filaments,  which  unite  to  form  a common  thread. 

Tho  falees  aro  used  for  seizing,  killing,  and  retaining  tho  prey  ; 
but  a i-cmarkablo  function  is  claimed  for  the  palpi.  In  mule  spiders, 
the  digital  joint  of  these  organs,  which  aro  situated  on  tho  maxilhc, 
is  commonly  sliurt,  oval,  and  dilated,  and  havo  tho  sexual  organs 
(whieh  aro  thus  double)  attached  within  and  partially  concealed  by  a 
cavity  on  its  under  side.  This  view  of  tho  nature  of  the  palpi  was 
adopted  by  Lister,  and  recent  researches,  conducted  with  the  utmost 
caution,  have  clearly  ostabUshed  tho  accuracy  of  tho  opinion.  In  tho 
fenuiles,  the  palpi  aro  for  tho  most  part  terminated  by  a curved  pecti- 
nated claw. 

Spiders  change  their  skins  scvoral  times  before  they  reach 
maturity,  after  each  process  remaining  fur  a short  period  in  a state  of 
great  exhaustion.  So  also,  like  Crustacea,  they  have  the  power  of 
reproducing  detached  or  mutilated  limbs,  palpi,  or  spinners,  but  only 
at  the  period  of  moulting.  Such  a mutilated  leg  may  be  renewed  four 
or  even  six  times  consecutively  during  tho  period  of  immaturity. 

Tho  ingeniously-constructed  nets  or  webs  which  aro  so  familiarly 
known  to  all  arc  of  several  kinds,  characterizing  different  groups  of 
spiders ; some  of  these  have  not  much  pretension  to  elegance  of 
design,  but  ncvorthcless  well  fulfil  tho  purpose  of  a smu'c,  for  which 
they  aro  intended.  Tho  circular  goomctaic  nets  of  tho  Epeira;,  how- 
ever, aro  really  wonders  of  art.  An  elastic  spirtJ  lino  thickly  studded 
with  minute  globules  of  viscid  gum,  whoso  circimivolutions  are  crossed 
by  radii  converging  to  a common  centre,  and  apparently  formed  of  a 
difi’oreut  material,  being  unadhesive  and  very  much  less  ehestic.  So 
also  the  eenbul  convolutions  aro  fi-ee  from  tho  adhesive  material,  and 
these  form  a look-out  station  from  which  tho  spider  may  keep  watch. 
With  regard  to  the  viscidity  of  the  spiral  web,  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  its  nature  even  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  BlackwaU’s  work, 
tho  first  part  of  whieh  appeared  in  1861.  He  there  calcMatcs  that  the 
minute  globules  which  stud  the  lines  and  give  rise  to  tho  viscidity  are 
so  closely  ranged  as  to  give  an  average  of  twenty  globules  upon  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch ; and  basing  upon  this  calculation,  he  finds  that  a 
largo  not  of  Epeira  apocliea,  14  or  16  inches  in  diameter,  contains 
upwards  of  120,000  viscid  globules,  and  yet  tho  spider  will  complete 
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its  snare  in  about  forty  minutes,  if  it  meet  with  no  interruption. 
Mr.  liichard  Beck,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Microscopical  Society 
in  18G2,  stated  that,  by  examination  with  a lens  of  a spider  in  the  act 
of  spinning  a geometric  web,  ho  had  convinced  himself  that  when  the 
thread  left  the  spinnarct  no  dots  were  apparent,  but  that  the  change 
was  one  which  took  place  afterwards  and  gradually.  At  first,  slightly 
thicker  than  ungunuued  threads,  the  viscid  secretion  soon  began  to 
form  midulations,  and  eventually  sei>arated,  forming  globules,  by  mele- 
cular  attraction,  at  very  regular  and  very  minute  intervals.  It  thus 
appears  that  a physical  law  produces  the  marvellous  results  formerly 
attributed  to  the  dii-ect  agency  of  the  spider. 

It  will  hardly  sur]>riso  us  to  learn  that  these  regular  webs  are 
constnicted  in  absolute  darkness,  without  the  slightest  irregularity  of 
plan  or  defect  of  structure ; nor  that  yoimg  spiders  display  in  their 
first  attempts  the  most  consiunmate  skill  os  the  most  cx]x:ricnccd  indi- 
viduals. Nor  should  the  aerial  flights  of  the  aeronautic  spiders  be 
passed  over  in  silence — excursions  which  appear  to  have  a migratory 
instinct  as  their  impulse.  These  flights  arc  undertaken  by  the  agency 
of  long  buoyant  threads,  which  ore  not  darted  from  the  spinnarcts,  and 
thus  propelled  to  a distance,  os  was  long  imagined,  but  simjdy  ejected 
gradimlly,  and  carried  upwards  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  solidified 
by  the  ascending  current  of  air. 

To  those  who  ore  acquainted  with  the  garden-spider,  the  house- 
spider,  and  the  money-spinner,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Arachnology, 
perhaps,  then  meets  with  a termination,  it  will  be  matter  of  profound 
astonishment  to  hear  that  the  laborious  and  indefatigable  researches 
of  Mr.  Blackwoll  have  resulted  in  the  descrijition  of  u])wards  of  three 
himdrcd  species  of  spiders  as  occurring  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
These  arc  distributed  through  only  thirty-four  genera,  allowing  there- 
fore an  unusual  number  of  s))ecies  to  a genus.  Indeed,  the  genus 
J.inyphia  has  thirty-three  S|)ccie8;  the  genus lipeira,  thirty-one  species; 
Wa/ehiaera,  thirty-two  s]>ecic8 ; and  Neritme,  forty-eight.  This  is  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a well-consti- 
tuted genus,  and  probably  it  will  hereafter  be  found  desirable  further 
to  subdivide  such  comprehensive  genera ; although  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  call  in  question  Mr.  Blockwall's  judgment  os  to  this  present 
arrangement.  There  is  another  circumstance  also  which  indicates 
that  tlie  jiractical  study  of  the  Arachnology  of  these  islands  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  observers  who  have  co-operated 
with  Mr.  Blaekwall  arc  so  few  in  number,  the  chief  being  two  or  tliree 
gentlemen  well  known  for  their  attacliment  U)  this  branch  of  Zoology, 
riz  Mr.  B.  H.  Meade,  Rev.  O.  Bickard-Cambridge,  Rev.  Hamlet 
Clark,  and  3Ir.  J.  Hardy  ; while  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  F.  Walker,  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  yielded  many  rare  and  interesting  sj)ccies ; and 
Mr.  R.  Templeton  has  done  much  for  Ireland.  As  a matter  of  course, 
the  researches  of  these  gentlemen  could  bo  conducted  only  over  a 
limited  extent  of  country,  and  the  fre'quent  re]Xjtitions  of  the  same 
locality  show  at  once  the  extreme  and  praiseworthy  industry  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  great  need  there  is  of  energetic  search  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  course  the  vale  of  Llanrwst  has  been  well 
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scoured  by  Mr.  Blackwall  liimwdf,  and  has  yielded  a wonderful 
harvest.  Cnimpsall,  near  Manchester,  Southport,  near  Liverpoed,  and 
Oakland  are  localities  eonstantly  recurring,  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance that  one  or  other  of  the  above  active  observers  have  been 
located  at  these  spots.  The  frequent  record,  too,  of  a species  as  having 
only  once  been  met  with  proves  that  more  workers  only  are  necessary, 
not  only  to  elucidate  the  distribution  of  spiders  over  the  British  islands, 
but  also  greatly  to  increase  the  list  which  Mr.  Bhvckwall  has  already 
swelled  to  so  largo  a size. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  a work  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance, we  cannot  but  pay  a just  tribute  to  the  Kay  Society,  under 
whose  auspices  the  work  has  been  produced — a beautifully-printed 
quiu'to  work  of  400  pages.  It  is  magnificently  illustrated  with  twenty- 
nine  plates,  containing  many  hundred  figures,  for  the  moat  jjaif  coloured, 
including  a coloured  representation  of  every  species,  and  often  two 
such  figures  of  a species,  and  numerous  interesting  details.  Such  a 
work  could  hardly  have  been  undertaken  by  a private  j>ublisher,  but 
by  such  a subscription  society  it  has  been  produced  in  two  parts,  at 
one  guinea  each  part  to  subscribers.  There  could  bo  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  value  of  such  a combination,  and  although  the  second 
part  has  been  somewhat  delayed  on  account  of  the  plates,  we  trust  tliat 
the  Kay  Society  will  meet  with  additional  support  on  accoimt  of  thi.s 
transaction.  It  has  passed  through  some  difficulties,  but  we  hojie  it 
has  seen  the  end  of  them,  and  that  under  the  direction  of  its  present 
energetic  secretary,  a long  career  of  usefulness  may  be  before  it.  Our 
thanks  are  duo  to  Mr.  Blackwall  for  his  splendid  contribution  to 
the  Zoidogy  of  these  islajids,  and  wo  may  congratulate  him  on  their 
having  been  so  admirably  laid  before  the  public,  with,  as  we  are  told, 
considorablc  jxicuniary  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  author. 


rOPULAE  WOEKS  OX  BOTANY.* 

The  study  of  Botany  has  of  late  years  been  much  extended,  both  as 
regards  the  curricula  of  universities  and  the  com-se  of  lessons  given  to 
the  young.  Popular  works  have  multij)licd, — most  of  them  illustrated 
by  woodcuts,  plates,  or  coloured  drawings,  which  add  much  to  their 
interest  and  usefulness.  ‘ Eambles  in  Search  of  Wild  Flowers,’  by 
Miss  Margaret  Plues,  is  a work  of  this  nature.  In  the  introductory 
portion  a description  is  given,  in  familiar  language,  of  the  various 
organs  of  plants  ; the  principles  of  the  nutiu-al  system  of  classification 
are  explained ; and  the  classes  and  sub-classes  are  defined.  The 
natural  orders  are  then  d&scribed,  and  some  of  the  common  plants  in 
each  are  noticed  in  an  instructive  manner,  illustrated  by  coloured 

* ‘ Kambles  in  Starch  of  "Wild  Flowers,  and  How  to  Distinguish  them.’  Ity 
Margiiret  Flues.  Ijondon,  ISO.’}. 

‘ Ituiuhles  in  Search  of  Flowtrleas  Plants.’  Dy  tlie  same  Authoress.  Loudon. 
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drawings,  which  rtpon  the  whole  arc  well  executed.  In  the  course  of 
the  descriptions  occasion  is  taken  to  notice  tho  various  forms  of  root, 
stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit ; and  tho  youthful  readers  are  led  in  a 
very  pleasing  and  attractive  way  to  notice  the  wild  flowers  which  aro 
strewn  around  them.  Les.sons  are  also  given  in  regard  to  the  plants 
of  Scrij)ture  as  occasion  ofiers,  and  the  thoughts  aro  directe<l  to  the 
contemplation  of  tho  wisdom  and  goodness  of  tho  Creator.  In  one  of 
the  volumes  Miss  Plucs  confines  her  attention  to  flowering  plants, 
l)cginning  at  the  Kanunculuses  and  ending  with  Grasses.  In  the  other 
volume  she  considers  tho  flowerless  plants,  as  Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens, 
Seawee<ls,  and  Fungi.  These  works  cannot  fail  to  bo  useful  to  those 
who  wish  to  enter  on  the  study  of  native  plants,  and  they  aro  pleasing 
com2>auion8  in  country  rambles. 


PAMPHLETS. 

O.v  Vitality.  By  tho  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  M.A.* 

Of  tho  various  questions  whieh  tho  physiologist  is  called  upon  to  con- 
sider in  the  course  of  his  researches  into  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
organized  beings,  none  jierhajis  possesses  greater  interest  than  the  one 
discussed  in  this  short  hut  able  jiamphlet  by  Mr.  Higgins.  Is  there, 
or  is  there  not,  a force  resident  in  those  bodies  which,  from  their 
special  manifestations,  wo  term  organisms  or  living  beings,  over  and 
above  those  chomico-phvsical  forces  tho  nature  and  mode  of  action  of 
which  wo  recognize  and  especially  study  in  inorganic  bodies?  This 
force  has  had  various  terms  applied  to  it  by  those  who  aflirm  its  exist- 
ence, e.  g.  vital  force,  germ  force,  vital  principle,  or  vitality,  as  in  tho 
pamphlet  before  us. 

The  oldiir  physiologists,  wo  may  say,  universally  believed  in  such 
a specific  organic  force,  and  sought  in  it  an  explanation  of  most  of  tho 
phenomena  to  tho  investigation  of  which  they  applied  themselves.  But 
the  more  refined  methods  of  inquiry  adopted  in  recent  years  have 
proved  that  there  is  no  need  to  presuppose  tho  existence  of  a specific 
vital  force  acting  in  many  of  these  processes,  for  they  are  perfectly 
explicable  by  tho  o|>cration  of  well-known  chcmico-physical  laws.  For 
it  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  organism  is  a material  body,  and 
ns  such  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  those  forces  which  operate  in  and 
on  matter,  though  these  arc  undoubtedly  modified  and  often  rendered 
more  complicated  and  difficult  to  recognize  than  in  inorganic  matter. 
Hence  has  arisen  a physiological  school,  whose  leading  members  aro 
some  of  tho  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  of  living  (iennan  physio- 
logists, who,  from  tho  results  which  they  have  obtained  by  applying  to 
tho  investigation  of  organic  processes  tho  methods  of  chemico-physical 

* Uend  before  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  January  1 1th, 
ISfi-l. 
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research,  have  been  led  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  any  specific 
vital  force.  But  whilst  readily  conceding  that  the  advocates  for  a 
special  vital  force  have  claimed  too  great  a dominion  for  their  favourite 
potentate,  and  that  many  of  its  supposed  subjects  are  really  under  the 
govemanoe  of  other  powers,  yet  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  entirely 
to  dethrone  it.  Wo  agree  with  our  author  in  believing  that  there  is 
a scries  of  phenomena  manifested  in  organized  bodies  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  chemico-physical  laws,  and  which  is  not  capable  of  being 
recognized  even  by  chcmico-phj-sical  methorls  of  research. 

The  broad  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  things  animate  from 
things  inanimate  : the  manifestation  in  the  former  of  those  processes 
which  the  physiologist  distinguishes  by  the  terms  development,  growth, 
and  maintenance — processes  which  are  exhibited  by  the  simplest  vege- 
table or  animal  coll  os  clearly  as  by  the  highest  and  most  complicated 
organism,  and  which  consist  not  in  mere  superficial  accretions  of  new 
matter  as  in  the  formation  of  crystals,  the  highest  of  all  inorganic 
forms  and  processes,  but  in  minute  interval  molecular  changes — points 
at  once  to  the  existence  in  the  former  of  a specific  determining  j)ower, 
no  indication  of  which  is  met  with  in  the  latter. 

“ And  if  life  were  made  up  of  forces  similar  to  those  which  act  in  vari- 
ous ways  both  on  organic  and  on  inorganic  matter,  we  miglit  ex[x;ct  to  find 
the  transition  from  things  inanimate  to  things  animate  the  same  in 
character  with  all  other  transactions  in  nature  ; the  border-land  would  be 
occupied  with  semi-animate  materials,  and  semi-mineral  vegetables  or 
animals,  with  instances  of  equivocal  life  and  products  of  doubtful  organiza- 
tion. Whereas  from  the  highest  to  the  very  lowest  organism,  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  are  distinct  and  unquestionable.” 

There  is  a class  of  scientific  observers — pseudo-scientific,  wo  had 
almost  WTitten — who  believe  tliat,  by  passing  electrical  currents  through 
solutions  of  albumen  or  other  nitrogonized  substances,  they  can  produce 
in  them  nuclei,  ccUs,  or  other  well-defined  organic  forms  ; and  that  thus, 
by  the  oi>eration  of  a well-known  physical  force  on  certain  forms  of 
matter,  structures,  for  whose  production  the  vitalist  contends  that  a 
special  force  is  ncce.ssary,  may  1k)  generated.  But  it  has  never  yet 
been  shown  that  those  oval  or  spherical  cell-like  forms  pr(xlnce*l  in 
such  solutions  arc  capable  of  going  through  those  2)roccsses  of  develop- 
ment. growth,  and  maintenance  which  are  the  characteristic  phenomena 
of  all  living  beings.  Their  morpliological  similarity  has  too  hastily 
been  assumed  to  l>o  a proof  of  their  teleological  identity.  As  well 
might  it  bo  said  that  the  arborescent  ajipcarance  seen  on  the  glass  in 
our  window-frames  on  a frosty  winter's  morning  was  tho  same  thing 
as  the  trees  and  other  plants  whoso  form  and  method  of  branching  it 
simulates. 

Wo  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Higgins  through  the  remainder 
of  his  carefully  reasoned  argument  that  tho  vital  principle  is  a thing 
sui  generis,  but  in  order  to  give  oim  readers  somo  idea  of  its  nature  wo 
reproduce  in  this  place  his  general  summary : — 

“ 1st.  The  unparalleled  hiatus  which  exists  between  things  animate  and 
things  inanimate. 
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“ 2nd.  The  great  dis-similaritj  between  the  properties  of  the  imponder- 
ables and  those  of  vitality. 

“3rd.  The  difficulty  aiising  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  embryo  of  a 
living  thing  is  developed  only  hy  agencies  analogous  with  known  forces. 

“ The  permanence  of  form  and  structure  ob^rvable  during  many  gene- 
rations of  the  same  species. 

“.'ith.  The  absence  of  any  indications  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  vital 
princii>le  of  death. 

“Gth.  The  periodicity  of  life.” 


Natural  History  in  Jena.* 

We  have  received  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of  a new  medical 
and  philosophical  journal,  edited  by  the  Medico-Natural  Philosophical 
Society  of  Jena.  The  professors  in  the  small  Thuringian  University 
are  evidently  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  their  bretliren  in  Wiirz- 
burg,  Munich,  and  other  Gorman  scats  of  learning.  From  the  character 
of  the  Society  under  whoso  auspices  the  journal  appears,  tho  articles 
have  a more  many-sided  aspect  than  is  possessed  by  tho  papers  in  tho 
well-known  ‘ Zoological  Zeitechrift  ’ of  Sicbold  and  Kidliker  ; by  the 
‘ Pathological,  Physiological,  and  Practical  Medical  Archive  ’ of 
Virchow,  or  the  ‘Anatomical  and  Physiological  Arehiv’  of  Miiller, 
now  edited  by  Heichert  and  Hu  Bois-Reymond.  Accordingly  we  find 
in  it  articles.  On  Organic  Chemistry,  by  Alsberg,  Geuthor,  Reichardt, 
and  E.  Schultze;  On  Physiology,  by  Von  Bczold;  On  Anatomy,  by 
Gegonbaur ; and  on  various  topics  bearing  on  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery  by  Gorhardt,  B.  S.  Schultze,  F.  Ricd,  and  SchiUbach.  From 
tho  established  scientific  and  practical  reputation  of  several  of  tho 
above  writers  we  may  feel  assured  that,  if  tho  journal  is  continued  in 
the  same  spirit  with  which  it  has  been  commenced,  it  will  form  a 
desirable  accession  to  German  periodical  literature.  This  blending  of 
tho  scientific  with  the  practical  in  tho  pages  of  tho  same  publication 
is  not  without  its  advantages,  not  only  to  tho  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  but  to  all  men  who  in  the  pursuit  of  their  daily  bread 
have  to  follow  out  the  details  of  their  art  without  jKirhaps  making 
much  reference  to  the  scientific  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  It 
serves  constantly  to  keep  before  them  the  imjKirtant  fact  that  tho  two 
ought  never  to  be  dissociated. 

W’o  would  especially  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
article.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Si>inal  Cord  on  tho  Circulation  in  tho 
Mammalia,  by  Von  Bezold,  the  Pn)fessor  of  Physiology  in  .Jena, 
known  as  one  of  tho  most  able  of  Du  Bois-Reymond's  pupils,  and  author 
of  a Memoir  on  Innervation  of  the  Heart ; tho  paper.  On  tho  Epis- 
temal  Arrangements  of  tho  Skeleton  in  Man  and  Mammalia,  by  Gegon- 
baur; the  article.  On  Acetal,  by  Alsberg ; and  the  Accoimt  of  a Case 
of  Resection  of  the  entire  Upper  Jaw,  by  Kiod. 

* ‘Jenaische  Zeitechrift  fiir  Medirin  und  Naturwissenchaft.'  Leipzig.  W. 
Engelmaun,  18C4. 
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The  Flora  of  the  Cabbonifeeous  Epoch  of  Nova  Scotia.* 

This  author  states  that  he  is  more  and  more  convinced  that  no  satis- 
factory progress  can  be  made  in  fossil  botany  without  studying  the 
plants  as  they  occur  in  the  b«ls  in  which  they  are  found,  or  in  largo 
numbers  of  specimens  collected  from  these  beds,  so  as  to  ascertain  tho 
relation  of  their  parts  to  each  other.  A catalogue  is  given  of  tho 
plants,  with  deserijitions  of  some  now  species.  Tho  author  comes  to 
the  following  conclusions ; — 

1.  Of  192  nominal  species  in  the  list,  probably  44  may  bo  rejected 
as  founded  merely  on  parts  of  plants,  leaving  about  148  true  species. 

2.  Of  these,  on  comparison  with  the  list  of  Unger,  Morris,  and 
Lesipiereus,  92  seem  to  be  common  to  Nova  Scotia  and  to  Europe, 
and  59  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  last  are 
common  to  EuroiX)  and  the  United  States.  There  are  50  species 
peculiar,  in  so  far  as  known,  to  Nova  Scotia,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  several  of  these  will  bo  found  elsewhere.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  tho  coal  flora  of  Nova  Scotia  is  more  closely  allied  to  that 
of  Eurojxj  than  to  that  of  tho  United  States.  A curious  circumstance 
as  connected  with  a similar  relationship  of  tho  moi'ine  fauna  of  tho 
period. 

3.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  sixjcies  have  their  head-quarters  in  tho 
middle  cool  formation  ; and  scarcely  any  species  appear  in  the  upper 
coal  formation  that  are  not  also  found  in  the  former.  The  lower  coal 
formation,  on  the  otlier  hand,  seems  to  have  a few  peculiar  species  not 
found  at  higher  levels. 

4.  Tho  characteristic  species  of  the  lower  coal  formation  are 
Lfpidodendron  corruyattim  and  Cydopterh  Acadiea,  both  of  which  seem 
to  bo  widely  distributed  at  or  near  this  horizon  in  Eastern  Amerit^a, 
while  neither  has  yet  been  recognized  in  tho  true  or  middle  coal 
measures.  In  the  U]){>er  coal  formation  Calwuitcs  Suckowii,  Annfdaria 
galioidei,  Sjjhcnojdiylliim  emarginatum,  Cordailet  simplex,  Alelhcpteris 
nervosa,  A.  muricata,  Pecipieris  arborescens,  P.  abitreriata,  P.  rigida, 
Neuropteris  cordata,  Dadoxylon  maiertarum,  Lepidopldois  jMrviis,  Sigil- 
larla  sculellata  arc  characteristic  plants,  though  not  confined  to  this 
group. 

5.  In  the  middle  coal  formation,  and  in  tho  central  part  of  it,  near 
tho  greater  coal  seams,  occur  tho  largo  majority  of  tho  s|xx:ies  of 
Sigillaria,  Calamites,  Lepndodendron,  and  Ferns,  some  of  the  species 
ranging  from  the  millstonc-giit  into  the  npixa:  cool  formation,  while 
others  seem  to  bo  more  narrowdy  limited. 

* I5y  J.  W.  Dan.‘ron,  LL.D„  F.R.S.,  Princiiwl  of  McGill  College,  MonlreaL 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCIENCE. 


MEETING  AT  BATH,  September,  1864. 

The  British  Association  established  itself  at  Bath  under  circum- 
stances which  at  once  announced  to  the  observer  of  signs  that  it  was  to 
prove  a success.  The  great  influx  of  members  and  subscribers,  even 
before  the  proceedings  fairly  commenced,  enabled  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  to  state  to  the  first  general  meeting  that  the  numbers  were 
rapidly  approaching  a maximum,  inasmuch-as  no  less  than  2,309  had 
enrolled  themselves,  thus  adding  to  the  exchequer  a sum  of  2,4582. 
According  to  the  official  return,  however,  the  attendance  eventually 
proved  less  numerous  than  in  1863  at  Newcastle,  which  may  bo  ac- 
counted for  by  the  comparatively  lower  population  of  Bath  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  the  visitors  wore  not  a few  distinguished  in 
the  various  walks  of  science,  and  although  some  hahtluSs  of  the 
Association  might  have  been  missed  from  their  places,  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  say  who  was  not  there  than  to  enumerate  the  savans  who 
might  be  seen  assisting  at  the  various  Sections.  Such  a numerous 
meeting  fully  proves  how  popular  the  Association  continues  to  bo,  and 
how  eager  are  the  residents  of  our  largo  towns  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportimities  afforded  by  the  gathering  of  representative  scientific 
men  amongst  them,  and  is  a circumstance  which  may  be  regarded  with 
satisfaction,  as  exhibiting  a growing  appreciation  of  scientific  pursuits. 
But  then  great  numbers  have  at  the  same  time  their  disadvantages. 
Such  a city  as  Bath,  although  well  provided  with  edifices  adapted  for 
moderate  numbers,  seldom  possesses  under  one  roof  space  fur  such  a 
monster  assemblage  as  necessarily  assembles  at  the  general  meetings  of 
the  Association,  and  the  resources  of  its  two  most  capacious  bedd- 
ings have  been  severely  tried  on  these  occasions.  The  address  of  the 
President,  at  which  all  who  have  arrived  endeavour  to  be  present,  was 
delivered  in  the  handsome  theatre,  which  presented  a brilliant  spec- 
tacle, every  available  spot  being  crowded  from  pit  to  gallery,  while 
upon  the  stage  was  assembled  around  the  distinguished  speidier  the 
elite  of  the  intellectual  society  of  the  British  Isles.  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s 
enunciation,  though  low  at  first,  soon  gained  a distinctness  which 
caused  him  to  bo  heard  in  every  part  of  the  edifice ; his  address, 
to  which  we  devote  a separate  article,  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  when  he  arrived  at  that  portion  of  it  in  which  ho 
declared  how  “fettered  we  have  been  by  old  traditional  beliefs,” 
the  pent-np  interest  of  the  groat  assembly  asserted  itself  by  continued 
applause. 

On  the  occasions  of  the  soirSes,  the  Assembly-rooms  have  been 
brought  into  requisition — apartments  well  adapted  for  such  a purpose, 
VOL.  I.  3 o 
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and  connected  by  historical  associations  with  the  palmy  days  of  Bath. 
Tills  suite  of  rooms,  consisting  of  ball-room,  octagon,  and  concert- 
room,  was  densely  crowded  by  a brilliant  company  on  the  second 
evening  of  the  meeting.  The  Sections  also  were  extremely  well  lodged, 
although  it  unfortunately  happened  that  they  could  not  all  be  placed 
under  a single  roof.  The  distance,  however,  between  them  was  but 
small,  and  os  soon  as  the  visitor  could  make  himself  familiar  with  their 
relative  position,  it  was  found  that  they  could  be  reached  from  one 
another  without  much  expenditure  of  time.  The  Mineral  Water 
Hospital  afforded  two  excellent  rooms,  in  which  Section  D (Zoology) 
and  Section  E (Geography)  were  located.  The  latter,  much  the  largest 
of  the  two,  was  however  not  too  largo  for  the  numbers  which  congre- 
gated in  that  popular  Section,  and  was  always  well  filled.  Downstairs 
in  the  same  building,  the  Sub-section  of  Physiology,  less  generally 
attractive,  occupied  a modest  apoi'tment,  where  much  work,  devoid  of 
show,  was  transacted  diudng  the  meeting.  The  Corridor-rooms  housed 
the  Chemists  (Section  B),  who  could  not  complain  of  their  location, 
nor  of  their  audience ; thoiigh  a considerable  offshoot  of  the  workers 
of  this  Section  formed  themselves  into  an  unofficial  section,  under  the 
name  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  at  which  papers  bearing  on 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  were  read  and  discussed  The  Geologists 
(Section  C)  occupied  the  handsome  and  spacious  Guildhall ; the 
Mathematicians  (Section  A)  found  ample  space  in  the  Blue-coat 
School  board-room  in  Sawcloso ; while  the  Grammar  School  in  Broad 
Street  housed  the  esscntially-practioal  philosophers  of  Section  G 
(Mechanical  Science).  Perhaps  the  Statisticians  (Section  F)  were  tho 
only  division  which  had  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  tho  MUsom- 
street  Booms  being  inadequate  for  their  requirements ; but  this  was 
amply  remedied  after  the  first  day  by  their  removal  to  the  spacious 
concert-room  before  mentioned. 

The  groat  influx  of  visitors  into  Bath  has  given  rise  to  fabulous 
tales  respecting  tho  exorbitant  demands  made  for  their  necessary 
accommodation,  but  those  stories  are,  we  believe,  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  The  arrangements  made  with  great  care  and  trouble  by 
the  local  secretaries  would,  indeed,  suffice  to  render  any  attempts  at 
imposition  useless,  and  application  to  these  gentlemen  was  all  that 
was  required  to  protect  the  visitor,  and  to  ensure  comfortable  and 
reasonable  accommodation.  A considerable  amotuit  of  private  hospi- 
tality was  also  exercised,  nor  wore  the  official  representatives  of  the 
city  wanting  in  recognition  of  tho  guests.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  (Earl 
of  Cork)  entertained  the  excursionists  to  Frome  on  the  Saturday,  while 
tho  Countess  of  Waldcgrave  did  the  same  for  those  who  visit^  Bad- 
stock  on  the  same  day.  Tho  Mayor  of  Bath  gave  a banquet  in  the 
Guildliall  on  SuttU'day  evening  to  a select  assembly,  and  Mr.  Tito, 
M.P.,  repeated  tho  entertainment  on  tho  following  Thursday.  The 
citizens  of  Bristol  also  extended  their  liospitality  to  that  Section  of  tho 
Association  which  visited  Clifton  for  tho  purjmse  of  viewing  the  beau- 
tiful suspension  bridge  just  completed  ; and  many  public  buildings  in 
Bath  have  been  freely  opened  to  tho  members  of  the  Association  daring 
their  stay  in  the  city. 
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But  while  the  meeting  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Bath  wiU  long  bo 
remembered  as  a successful  and  agreeable  one,  an  unhappy  reminis- 
cence must  inevitably  bo  associated  with  it  in  the  melancholy  death  of 
Captain  Speke,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  who  met  with  a fatal 
accident  when  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting.  As  one  who  had  attended  the  Geographical  Section  on  that 
very  day,  and  who  was  to  be  the  hero  of  a stirring  discussion  on  the 
following  morning,  the  fatal  event  caused  a sensation  in  the  assembled 
meeting  more  easily  conceived  than  described,  and  necessarily  threw  a 
gloom  over  what  in  every  other  respect  was  a successful  and  agreeable 
gathering. 

The  announcement  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  in 
1865,  will  bo  held  at  Birmingliam,  and  that  Professor  Phillips,  who, 
08  Sir  K.  Murchison  stated,  has  been  the  labouring  oar  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  to  be  its  President,  will  be  hailed  by  the  scientific  world  with 
satisfaction. 

In  the  following  short  articles  wo  have  endeavoured  to  place  before 
our  readers  a few  of  the  leading  novelties  in  science  which  were  brought 
before  the  various  Sections,  and  our  apology  for  the  imperfection  of 
the  record  must  be  the  brief  space  of  time  at  our  disixjsal,  little  more 
than  a week  having  intervened  between  the  close  of  the  Association 
meetings  and  the  issue  of  this  Journal.  One  of  the  most  important 
papers,  however,  recounting  the  experiments  of  Mr.  William  Fairboim 
upon  the  physical  properties  of  submarine  cables,  will  be  found  amongst 
our  Original  Articles,  contributed  by  the  author  in  all  its  details,  and 
wo  shall  endeavour  in  our  next  to  atone  for  our  shortcomings  in  the 
present  number. 


Tuk  Pbe8id£.vt’b  Addbess. 

■Wirn  the  modesty  which  characterizes  all  truly  groat  men,  and  which 
distinguishes,  poet  excellence,  the  President  of  the  British  Association; 
that  gentleman  confihed  himself  in  his  Inaugural  Address  entirely  to 
the  branch  of  science  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities, 
and  in  so  far  he  has  placed  at  a manifest  disadvantage  those  of  his 
predecessors  (porhajis  we  ore  correct  in  saying  all)  who  ventured  to 
lay  before  the  Association  a survey  of  the  progress  mode  in  every  field 
of  science  during  the  year  preceding  their  installation. 

But  however  gratifying  and  interesting  this  new  feature  may  have 
been  to  geologists,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  has  met  with  imiversal 
approval,  and  whether  it  will  not  by  some  be  regarded  with  satisfaction 
rather  as  an  agreeable  deviation  from  an  acknowledged  custom,  than 
as  a precedent  to  l)o  followed  by  future  presidents. 

To  many  of  his  hearers,  and  more  especially  to  his  readers,  it  must 
have  been  a source  of  disappointment  not  to  be  favoured  nith  the 
general  survey,  which  is  looked  for  by  the  scientific  and  semi-scientific 
public.  To  the  Zoologist,  for  example,  it  must  have  been  tantalizing 
to  bo  conducted  to  the  outer  courts  of  his  amphitheatre,  and  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  enter,  to  bo  left  standing  on  the  threshold  whilst 
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hiB  gnide  started  off  upon  some  special,  and  to  him,  more  urgent 
busincBS. 

It  was  very  unkind  of  Sir  Charles,  after  having  tried  the  patience 
of  the  long-suffering  Darwinian  (who  of  all  men  looks  forward  to  these 
meetings  for  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  experience),  whilst  he  dis- 
coursed ably  upon  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Bath  waters,  to  cut 
him  off  with  a few  sentences  concerning  the  paheontological  scries, 
which  he  said,  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  view,  it  had  never  been 
“ part  of  the  plan  of  nature  " to  leave  perfect  “ for  the  enlightenment 
of  rational  beings,  who  might  study  them  in  after-ages.” 

And  we  must  be  permitted  here  to  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  with 
all  deference  to  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  illustrious  disciple.  Sir  Charles 
LyeU,  that  the  conviction  has  been  daily  becoming  more  firmly  esta- 
blished in  our  mind,  that  it  did  form  part  of  the  plan  of  that  Power  which 
moulded  nature  to  leave  a sufiiciently  complete  record  to  enable  ns 
rational  beings,  or  rather  our  posterity,  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the 
wholo  of  its  operations  from  the  commencement ; but  we,  too,  must 
plead  the  present  imperfection  of  that  record  as  our  reason  for  not 
discussing  the  subject. 

The  Astronomer  and  the  Chemist  will  equally  regret  that  the 
President  did  not  favour  them  with  a resume  of  the  progress  of  their 
respective  branches  of  science.  Spectrum  Analysis,  the  great  discovery 
of  the  day,  was  referred  to,  it  is  true,  but  only  to  inform  the  world 
that  medicinal  hot  springs  contain  Copper,  Strontium,  and  Lithimn. 
What  this  method  of  analysis  has  done  during  the  post  twelve  months 
to  reveal  the  composition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  how  far  it  has 
contributed  towards  the  progress  of  Chemical  Science,  arc  items  of 
information  which  must  he  sought  elsewhere. 

And  thus  the  case  stands  with  the  Mcclianician,  the  Ethnologist, 
the  Physicist.  All  these  votaries  of  science  must  this  year  be  content 
to  seek  a record  of  novelties  in  their  respective  branches  elsewhere 
than  in  the  President’s  Address.  That,  restricted  as  it  may  have  been 
iii  its  scope,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  scientific 
literature,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of 
Geological  Science. 

Nominally  it  treated  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  mineral  waters 
of  Bath ; but  virtually  it  dealt  with  the  relation  of  the  phenomena 
concerned  in  the  production  of  all  hot  springs  to  changes  in  the  level 
of  the  laud  and  sea ; with  glacial  action  ; with  the  hydro-thermal 
theory  of  the  formation  of  crystalline  rocks ; with  volcanic  phenomena, 
&c.  It  also  touched,  though  very  briefly,  upon  the  antiquity  of  man  ; 
upon  the  inquiry  “ whether  clear  evidence  can  be  obtain^  of  a period 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  organic  beings  upon  earth  and  whether 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  earth’s 
crust  have  been  of  a comparatively  speaking  rapid  and  violent,  or  of  a 
slow  and  gradual  nature. 

Indeed  we  may  reiwat  that,  as  a contribution  to  Geological  Science, 
and  a clear  exposition  of  tbe  views  of  the  author  and  lus  school,  the 
foremost  rank  of  satans,  the  Address  is  perhaps  without  its  equal  in 
this  branch  of  our  scientific  literature. 
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Tie  following  are  a few  of  its  salient  features,  but  they  in  no  way 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Address,  which  has  been  printed  in  full 
in  most  of  the  leading  journals  : — 

Beferring  to  the  past  history  of  Bath,  the  author  touches  briefly  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  Aquie  Solis  of  the  Romans,  and 
speaks  of  its  antiquities  and  of  its  relatively  lower  level  as  compared 
with  modem  Bath. 

Its  mineral  waters  next  command  his  attention,  and  ho  refers  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  material  diminution  in  their  temperature 
(as  is  also  the  case  in  the  waters  of  Aix,  Baden,  &c.)  since  the  time  of 
the  Romans ; and,  specnlatiug  upon  the  date  of  their  origin,  ho 
expresses  the  belief  that  “ they  are  only  of  high  antiquity  when  con- 
trwted  with  the  brief  space  of  human  annals for,  “ though  their 
foundations  were  tens  of  thousands  of  years  old,  they  were  laid  at  an 
era  when  the  Mediterranean  was  already  inhabited  by  the  same  species 
of  marine  shells  as  those  with  which  it  is  now  peopled.” 

The  probable  cause  of  hot  springs  is,  according  to  Sir  Charles,  a 
mighty  one  ; their  efiect  equally  potent.  From  their  proportionately 
greater  number  and  higher  temperature  as  we  approach  the  localities 
in  which  there  are  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  he  infers  that  there  is  a 
link  between  the  hot  spring  and  the  volcano.  And  after  speaking  of 
the  large  amount  of  miner^  matter  conveyed  to  the  surface  by  such 
springs  (enough,  as  Professor  Ramsay  has  estimated  in  the  case  of 
^osc  of  Bath,  to  form  a solid  square  column  9 feet  in  diameter  and 
140  feet  high),  and  of  the  immense  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  evolved 
(according  to  Dr.  Daubeny  250  cubic  feet  per  day],  he  considers  the 
probable  efiect  of  such  springs  to  be  that  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
rocks  through  which  they  pass,  thus  giving  rise  to  a mechanical  force 
of  expansion  capable  of  uplifting  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth  ; in 
fact,  he  constitutes  them  one  of  the  causes  of  change  in  the  relative 
level  of  land  and  water. 

The  Bath  springs.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  believes,  “ like  most  other 
thermal  waters,  mark  the  site  of  some  great  convulsion  and  fracture 
which  took  place  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  at  some  former  period.” 
“ The  uppermost  part  of  the  rent  through  which  the  hot  water  rises  is 
situated  in  horizontal  strata  of  Lias  and  Trias  300  feet  thick,”  the 
lower  passing  “ through  the  inclined  and  broken  strata  of  the  Coal 
measures.” 

After  describing  how  the  water  may  have  passed  downward  from 
the  surface,  dissolving  and  retaining  mineral  matter  in  its  course 
“ until  it  encoimters  some  mass  of  heated  matter,”  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  steam  and  driven  upwards  through  a fissure,  the  author 
touches  upon  the  analysis  of  the  various  mineral  waters  at  homo 
and  abroad,  attributing  some  of  their  virtues  to  the  presence  in  them 
of  what  we  may  call  the  spectroscopic  metals ; namely,  those  traced  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope — of  Lithium,  Strontiiun,  Rubidium,  &c. ; and 
he  speaks  of  a hot  spring  discovered  near  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  in  1839, 
at  a great  depth  in  a copper  mine,  in  which  Professor  W.  A.  Miller  has 
found  besides  the  usual  mineral  constituents,  not  only  Cssium,  but 
Lithium,  to  the  extraordinary  amoiint  of  l-2Cth  part  of  its  whole  solid 
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contents.  Sir  Charles  believes  that  the  e£Bcacy  of  tlio  new  metals  for 
medicinal  purposes  will  probably  soon  become  manifest,  and  that  they 
will  bo  produced  in  largo  quantities  and  employed  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  '*  which  have  hitherto  baflSod  human  skill.” 

After  noticing  some  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  gradual 
decrease  of  temperature  in  the  water  ns  it  rises  in  hot  springs  and  the 
minerals  with  which  it  is  charged,  he  expresses  the  belief  that  there 
is  some  relationship  “ between  the  action  of  thermal  waters  and  the 
filling  of  rents  with  metallic  ores,”  suggesting  that  the  component 
elements  of  the  ores  may  first  bo  held  in  a state  of  solution  or  sub- 
limation in  the  intensely  hot  water  below,  and  as  this  cools  be  deposited 
in  the  fissures. 

Another  geological  phenomenon  in  which  ho  believes  hot  springs 
to  play  a prominent  part  is  motamoridiism,  the  conversion  of  deposited 
strata,  many  of  which  once  were  full  of  organic  remains,  into  crystalline 
rocks.  Itecent  experiments  and  observations  have  taught  geologists  that 
such  changes  have  l)oon  the  result,  not  of  heat  alone,  but  of  heat  and 
water  combined,  of  “ hydrothermal”  action  ; that  such  rocks  have  been 
converted,  not  in  the  “ dry  way,”  which  would  necessitate  an  enormous 
amount  of  heat,  but  in  the  “ wet  way,”  “ a process  requiring  a far  less 
intense  degree  of  heat.” 

Adducing  as  evidence  the  experiments  of  Senormont,  Dobree, 
Sorby,  Sterry  Hunt,  and  other  reliable  observers,  as  well  as  that 
afforded  by  the  action  of  thermal  springs  during  the  historic  period, 
Sir  Charles  believes  that  in  the  coimsc  of  ages  whole  mountain  masses 
may  have  become  thus  convertctl,  by  means  of  water  permeating 
through  them  charged  with  carbonic  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  Whilst, 
however,  ho  is  disposed  to  substitute  for  intense  heat  a longer  period 
of  time  for  the  fonnation  of  crystalline  rocks.  Sir  Charles  still  holds 
that  the  temperature  of  the  ma.ss  below,  with  which  the  water  is  mixed 
up  must  be  extremely  high,  and  referring  to  the  experiments  of  Bimstm 
on  the  Great  Geyser  of  Iceland,  ho  mentions  that  at  a depth  of  only 
74  feet  water  in  a state  of  rest  possesses  a tompemturo  of  248°  Fahr. ; 
the  temperature  then  at  a depth  of  a couple  of  thousand  feet  is  probably 
intense,  as  the  erupted  glowing  lava  of  volcanoes  testifies. 

To  account  for  this  increasing  heat  as  wo  descend  into  the  earth  is 
at  present  impossible,  or,  as  Sir  Charles  observes,  “ the  exact  nature 
of  tlie  chemical  changes  which  hydrothermal  action  may  eftbet  in  the 
earth’s  interior  will  long  remain  obscure  to  us,  because  the  regions 
where  they  take  place  are  inaccessible  to  man ; but  the  manner  in 
which  volcanoes  have  shifted  their  position  throughout  a vast  scries  of 
geological  epochs — becoming  extinct  in  one  region  and  breaking  out 
in  another— may  perhaps  explain  the  increase  of  heat  as  we  descend 
towards  the  interior,  without  the  necessity  of  our  appealing  to  an 
original  central  heat  or  the  igneous  fluidity  of  the  earth’s  nucleus.” 

Quitting  then  the  subject  of  hot  springs,  the  President  adverts  to 
the  changes  which,  in  past  ages,  have  taken  place  in  the  land-level  of 
England,  and  refers  to  the  time  when  “ the  Cotswold  Hills,  at  the  foot 
of  which  this  city”  (Bath)  “is  built,  formed  one  of  the  munerous 
islands  in  an  archipelago  into  which  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
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were  then  divided and  when  the  sea  flowed  over  Mool  Tryfaen,  a 
hill  near  the  Menoi  Straits,  where  fossil  marine  shells  have  been  found 
at  a height  of  1,360  feet  above  the  present  sea  level. 

Passing  then  to  the  question  of  the  changes  in  temperature  which 
must  have  taken  place  in  England,  in  common  with  the  whole  ef 
central  Europe  (and  speaking  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  Glacial  })criod), 
he  attributes  these  changes  in  part  to  a general  alteration  in  the  height 
of  the  seas,  continents,  and  mountain  ranges ; and  shows  that  at  one 
time  the  Sahara,  or  great  Desert  of  Africa,  must  have  been  under 
water ; the  high  lands  of  Barbary,  &c.,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Africa  by  a sea ; and  tliat  there  has  probably  been  a connection  be- 
tween Barbary  and  Southern  Europe.  The  gradual  molting  away 
of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  Sir  Charles  attributes  to  some  extent  to 
the  Sirocco,  or,  as  the  peasants  call  it,  “ the  Fohn,”  which  hot  wind 
crosses  over  from  Africa  ; and  showing  that  a cessation  of  this  warm 
blast,  for  a brief  jwriod  only,  causes  the  ice  to  accumulate  jHircoptibly 
even  in  our  day,  he  asks,  “ What  mighty  effects  wo  may  not  imagine 
the  submergence  of  the  Sahara  to  have  produced  in  adding  to  the  size 
of  AJpine  glaciers  V ” or  as  Escher*  argues,  “ If  the  Sahara  was  a sea 
in  post-tertiary  times,  we  may  understand  why  the  Alpine  glaciers 
formerly  attained  such  gigantic  dimensions,  and  why  they  have  left 
moraines  of  such  magnitude  on  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  and  the 
lower  country  of  Switzerland.” 

“ The  more,”  says  Sir  Charles,  “ we  study  and  comprehend  the 
geographical  changes  of  the  Glacial  period,  and  the  migrations  of 
animals  and  plants  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  higher  our  conceptions 
arc  raised  of  the  duration  of  that  subdivision  of  time,  which,  though 
vast  w'hen  measured  by  the  succession  of  events  comprised  in  it,  was 
brief  if  estimated  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  geological  classification.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  President  through  the  review  which 
followed,  of  the  story  of  man’s  antiquity  as  it  is  at  present  related  by 
Archajulogists  and  PalaQoutologists ; suffice  it  to  say  tliat  ho  traced 
him  through  the  “ Age  of  Bronze  ” to  the  Stone  period,  when  “ flint 
implements”  were  almost  his  only  weapons,  and  when  his  bones  lay 
side  by  side  with  the  extinct  quadmpeds  of  Europe — the  ‘‘  Elephant, 
Ithinoccros,  Bear,  Tiger,  and  Hyena.” 

After  referring  humorously  to  the  reluctance  wdth  which  some 
students  of  Geology  bring  themselves  to  consider  the  long  ages  that 
modem  science  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  Glacial  and  Post-glacial 
periods.  Sir  Charles  concludes  his  Address  with  a few  observations 
upon  two  questions  at  present  agitating  the  scientific  world  ; “ First, 
as  to  whether  there  has  been  a continuous  succession  of  events  in  the 
organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  unintermpted  by  violent  and  general 
catastrophes ; and  secondly,  whether  clear  evidence  can  be  obtained 
of  a period  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  organic  beings  on  earth.” 

In  regard  to  the  first  point.  Sir  Charles  here  speaks  with  great 
caution,  but  wo  think  it  may  bo  gathereil  from  his  remarks  that  ho 
con-siders  the  “ convulsiouist  ” theory  to  be  dying  out  ami  giving  place 
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to  a doctrino  in  Geology  analogone  to  that  of  Mr.  Darwin  in  Natnral 
History ; with  reference  to  the  second,  he  notices  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  upon  the  fossils  found  in  the  Laurentian 
rocks  of  Canada,*  which  rocks  “are  of  as  old  a date  as  any  of  the 
formations  named  azoic  in  Europe,  if  not  older,  so  that  they  preceded  in 
date  rocks  once  supposed  to  have  been  formed  before  any  organic  beings 
had  been  created  and  Sir  Charles  expresses  the  opinion  that  these 
observations  of  Dr.  Dawson  have  demonstrated  the  theories  founded 
“in  Euroj)o  on  mere  negative  evidence”  to  bo  “altogether  delusive.” 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  admirable  Address  Sir  Charles  seems  to 
have  taken  especial  care,  as  wo  think  wisely,  not  to  commit  himself 
definitely  to  any  of  the  numerous  theories  which  at  present  agitate  the 
Groological  world. 

In  seconding  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  who  differs  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell  on  some  material  ques- 
tions in  Geology,  nevertheless  made  a statement  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  transfer  to  these  pages,  as  there  may  perhaps  bo  here  and  there 
a few  persons  who  entertain  the  belief  that  scientific  men  are  never 
agreed  on  any  subject  which  interferes  with  their  preconceived  views. 
Such  persons  will  find  that,  on  certain  geological  doctrines  which  they 
bring  their  minds  to  consider  with  great  reluctance  as  being  opposed 
to  those  of  tradition,  there  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion  whatever. 
“ Let  me  assure  this  assembly,”  said  Sir  Roderick,  “ that  in  all  the 
grand  leading  data  on  which  the  history  of  geology  is  based  we  are 
completely  united,  and  whether  it  be  in  recording  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  formations  from  the  oldest  to  the  yoimgest,  the  progression 
from  lower  to  higher  types  of  life,  the  cnormou-sly  long  periods  which 
must  have  elap^  in  the  formation  of  deposits  and  their  frequent 
change  into  crystalline  conditions  by  that  metamorphism  which  he  has 
so  slalfnlly  expounded  ; and  lastly,  in  the  evidences  ho  has  brought 
together  to  show  that  man  must  have  eoexisted  with  some  of  the  great 
fossil  mammalia.  On  all  these  subjects  I hold  the  some  opinions  as 
himself;  and  I have  ventured  to  make  this  explanation,  because  it 
seems  to  me  essential  that  the  public  should  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  because  geologists  occasionally  disagree  on  points  of  theory, 
that  there  exists  'among  them  any  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
great  foundation  stones  on  which  their  science  has  b^n  reared.” 


Physical  Scienck.  (Section  A.) 

Phillips  on  the  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Sun. — Miller  and  Huggins  on  the 
Spectra  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. — Claudet  on  Photosculpture. 

Amongst  the  large  number  of  papers  brought  before  this  Section  only 
a few  are  of  general  interest.  The  greater  number  are  mathematical, 
and  of  the  physical  papers  not  many  will  bear  the  condensation 
necessary  for  a report  in  our  pages.  We  shall  therefore  omit  all 
reference  to  such  as  cannot  well  be  given  in  abstract. 

• ‘ Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,’  vol.  i.  p.  476. 
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Some  yalnable  remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Phillips  on  the 
“ Physical  Aspect  of  the  Sun.”  In  this  examination  he  had  been  much 
aided  by  Cook’s  Solar  Eyepiece,  by  moans  of  which  he  was  enabled  to 
observe  highly  luminous  bodies.  He  wished  to  draw  attention  to  two 
phenomena — the  facules  and  the  porosity ; ho  had  observed  the  former 
as  distinctly  as  the  clouds  in  our  own  sky.  These  luminous  places 
were  shaded  as  clouds  are  with  us,  and  as  the  Alps  appeared  at  some 
50  miles  distance.  Some  of  these  faculra  were  ranges  of  40,000  miles 
long  and  40  miles  high.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  |)orosity,  all  that 
he  had  observed  was  an  irregular  mottled  surface  between  the  luminous 
bauds  which  he  had  called  faculro,  but  these  markings  might  be  com- 
pared to  anything,  assuming  accidental  shapes,  and  formed  no  definite 
figure. 

On  Monday,  Dr.  Miller,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Huggins, 
road  a most  interesting  paper,  “ On  the  Spectra  of  some  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies.”  The  paper  directed  attention  to  throe  leading  points,  viz, 
facts  relating  to  the  planetary  spectra,  others  relative  to  the  spectra  of 
double  stars,  and  some  data  concerning  the  spectra  of  ncbuln.  The 
presence  of  metals,  as  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  light  of  the  planets 
and  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  proved  them  to  be  composed  of  ter- 
restrial substances,  whilst  the  nebula)  were  as  evidently  bodies  of 
gaseous  vapour,  the  character  of  their  light  showing  that  there  was 
no  solid  matter  in  them.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  read- 
ing of  this  paper,  Mr.  BaKour  Stewart  said,  that  the  remarks  on  the 
planetary  nebidie  were  most  important,  in  showing  quite  a different 
constitution  of  those  ncbulm  than  had  been  hitherto  accepted. 

Mr.  A.  Claudet  read  a long  and  valimble  paper,  “ On  Photo- 
sculptmo,”  the  invention  of  M.  Willeme,  a French  sculptor.  This 
gentleman  saw  that  if  he  had  photographs  of  many  profiles  of  his 
sitter  taken  at  the  same  moment  by  a number  of  cameras  placed 
around,  he  might  alternately  and  consecutively  correct  his  model  by 
comj)aring  the  profile  outline  of  each  photograph  with  the  correspond- 
ing outline  of  the  model.  But  it  soon  naturally  occurred  to  him  that, 
instead  of  correcting  his  model  when  nearly  completed,  he  had  better 
work  with  the  pantagraph  upon  the  rough  block  of  clay,  and  cut  it  out 
gradually  all  round  by  following  one  after  the  other  the  outline  of  each 
of  the  photographs.  Now,  supposing  he  had  twenty-four  photographs 
representing  the  sitter  in  as  many  points  of  view  aU  taken  at  once,  he 
had  but  to  turn  the  block  of  clay  after  every  operation  l-24th  round, 
and  to  cut  out  the  next  profile,  and  repeat  this  until  the  block  had  com- 
pleted its  entire  revolution,  and  the  clay  would  be  transformed  into  a 
perfectly  solid  figure  of  the  twenty-four  photographs, — the  statue  or  the 
bust  was  made,  and  only  required  the  finishing  touches  to  l>e  given  to  it 
by  the  artist,  who  would  perform  the  last  operation  and  would  exercise 
his  skill  in  communicating  to  the  model  all  the  refinement  with  which, 
as  a sculptor  merely,  ho  could  have  endowed  it.  Mr.  Claudet  said,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  better  iUnstrate  the  process 
of  photoBculpture  than  by  executing  the  bust  of  the  President,  8ir 
Charles  Lyell.  The  photographs  were  taken  on  the  16th  of  August ; 
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tLo  machino  had  done  the  work ; tho  sculptor  had  given  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  model ; and  the  bust  complete,  a most  striking  likeness, 
was  then  exhibited  to  the  mooting. 


Chemistry.  (Section  B.) 

President's  Address. — Daubeny  on  the  Bath  Thermal  Waters. — Beport 
of  the  Gun-cotton  Committee. — Miller  on  Wheal  Clifford  Hot  Spring. 
— King  on  the  Frescoes  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Calvert  on  the 
Extraction  of  Gold  from  Auriferous  Bocks. — Field  on  Tin  Ore,  Ac. — 
Spence  on  Copper  Smelling.  — Papers  by  Herapath,  Cotton,  Paul, 
Phipson,  and  Machatlie. 

The  proceedings  of  tho  Chemical  Section  were  opened  by  the  Pre- 
sident, Dr.  Odling,  F.R.S.,  who,  in  a short  but  eloquent  addi-ess,  placed 
before  his  audicuco  a comprehensive  view  of  tho  reformation  which, 
within  tho  last  dozen  years  or  so.  has  been  effected  in  the  opinions 
concerning  the  combining  proportions  of  the  elementary  bodies  and 
tho  molecular  weights  of  their  most  important  compounds.  Tho 
development  of  the  matured  views  of  chemical  philosophy  which  now 
prevail  must,  the  President  said,  be  traced  to  Gerbardt's  division  of 
volatile  bodies  into  a majority  whose  recognized  molecules  corresponded 
with  four  volumes  of  vapour,  and  a minority  whoso  recognized  mole- 
cules corresponded  respectively  with  but  two  volumes  of  vapour ; and 
from  Gerhardt  and  Laurent’s  proposal  to  double  the  molecular  weights 
of  these  last,  so  as  to  make  the  molecules  of  all  volatile  bodies  corre- 
spond each  with  four  volumes  of  vapour.  Prior  to  tho  time  of 
Gerhardt,  the  selection  of  molecular  weights  for  different  bodies,  ele- 
mentary and  compound,  hod  been  almost  a matter  of  hazard.  Belying 
conjointly  upon  physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  he  first  established 
definite  principles  of  selection  by  pointing  out  the  considerations  upon 
which  the  determination  of  atomic  weights  must  logically  depend.  Ho 
thus  established  his  classification  of  the  non-mctallic  elements  into — 
mon-hydrides,  represented  by  chlorine ; di-hydrides,  represented  by 
oxygon  ; tcr-hydridcs,  represented  by  nitrogen ; &c. : and  relying  upon 
tho  same  principles,  later  chemists  have  given  to  his  method  a develop- 
ment and  unity  which  have  secured  for  tho  now  system  the  imj)regnablo 
and  acknowledged  position  which  it  at  present  occupies.  Dr.  Odling 
then  made  a passing  allusion  to  tho  researches  of  Professor  Kopp  on 
specific  heat,  and  expressed  tho  obligations  chemists  were  imdcr  to 
him  for  tho  great  additions  ho  had  made  to  this  subject ; and  then 
proceeded  to  tho  oft-debated  question  of  chemical  notation.  This  is 
at  present  in  anything  but  a satisfactory  state.  The  sign  of  addition, 
so  frequently  used  to  express  the  fine  idea  of  chemical  combination,  is 
about  tho  last  one  would  deliberately  select  for  such  a purpose.  The 
placing  of  symbols  in  contiguity  with  or  without  tho  introduction  of  a 
point  between  them  is  far  preferable  ; but  here,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir 
John  Hcrschcl,  wo  violate  the  ordinary  algebraic  understanding,  which 
assigns  very  different  numerical  values  to  tho  expressions  xy  and 
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X + y rcBpcctivcIy.  The  speaker  said  that,  for  some  years  past,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  had  been  engaged  in  working  out  a now  and  strictly 
philosophical  system  of  chemical  notation  by  means  of  actual  fonnulm, 
instead  of  mere  symbols ; and  Dr.  Odling  felt  that  ho  only  expressed 
the  general  wish  of  the  Section  when  ho  asked  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
not  to  postpone  the  publication  of  his  views  for  a longer  time  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  It  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  important 
to  render  the  present  system  of  symbolic  notation  more  precise  in  its 
meaning  and  consistent  in  its  application.  Many  of  its  incongruities 
belong  to  the  very  lowest  order  of  convention ; such,  for  example,  as 
the  custom  of  distinguishing  between  the  so-called  mineral  and  organic 
compounds  ; one  particular  sequence  of  symbols  being  used  habitually 
in  representing  compounds  of  carbon,  and  an  entirely  different  sequence 
of  B3rmbols  in  representing  the  more  or  less  analogous  compounds  of 
all  other  elements.  It  is  high  time  that  such  relics  of  the  ancient 
su])orstition,  that  organic  and  mineral  chemistry  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  one  another,  should  bo  done  away  with.  After  a brief 
glance  at  synthetic  chemistry,  and  isomerism,  which  was  designated 
the  chemical  problem  of  the  day,  the  President  concluded  by  referring 
to  the  healthier  state  of  mind  in  which  now  perhaps  more  than  ever 
the  first  principles  of  chemical  philosophy  are  explored.  Speculation, 
indeed,  is  not  less  rife  and  scarcely  less  esteemed  than  formerly,  but 
it  is  now  seldom  or  never  mistaken  for  ascertained  truth.  Scepticism, 
indeed,  still  prevails,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  barren  soepticism  of 
contentment,  but  the  fertile  scepticism  which  aspires  to  greater  and 
greater  certainty  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  Daubeny  read  a most  exhaustive  paper,  “ On  the  Bath  Thermal 
Waters.”  Under  the  impression  that  some  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  use  of  these  waters  might  bo  duo  to  the  presence  of  some  hitherto 
undiscovered  principle  latent  in  the  waters,  the  lecturer  had  lately 
conccutrated  by  evaporation  considerable  quantities  of  the  water,  and 
tested  the  residuum,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether,  besides  the 
ingredients  determined  by  previous  analysts  to  exist  in  it,  certain 
other  principles  might  not  also  bo  present  at  least  in  infinitesimal 
quautitic.s.  He  could,  however,  discover  no  traces  of  Fluorine,  of 
Baryta,  of  Strontia,  or  of  Lithia,  although  the  very  delicate  method 
of  spectrum  analysis  was  employed  to  detect  their  presence.  Phosphoric 
acid  and  bromine  were,  however,  found  to  bo  present  The  quantity 
of  gas  disengaged  from  the  King’s  Bath  averaged  222  cubic  feet  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  same  phenomenon  was  observed  at  least  a 
century  and  a half  ago,  showing  that  the  disengagement  of  gas  was  by 
no  means  a recent  occurrence,  or  one  dc|)cnding  on  merely  adventitious 
causes.  The  gas  on  analysis  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  nitrogen. 
If,  therefore,  the  gas  emitted  were  derived  from  atmospheric  air,  the 
latter  must  have  parted  with  four-fifths  of  its  oxygen  before  it  reached 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  phenomenon  is  so  much  the  more 
important,  inasmuch  as  it  is  common  to  all  natural  hot-springs.  The 
lecturer  passed  in  review  the  different  explanations  which  liad  been 
given  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  gas,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
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that  there  was  ample  reason  to  infer  that  the  CTolntion  of  nitrogen  gas 
when  in  great  excess  of  the  oxygen  was  essentially  connected  with  that 
igneous  action  which  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  that 
it  was  met  with  in  thermal  waters  only  because  the  latter  derived  their 
heat  from  the  same  chemical  operations  which  give  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  volcanoes.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  assume  that  some 
process  of  oxidation  is  going  on  in  the  locality,  such  as  should  bring 
about  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  present  in  the  air  which  penetrates 
to  these  depths.  The  author  then  entered  into  a most  interesting 
discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  thermal  springs  and  volcanoes ; the  latter 
phenomena  especially  resembling  those  which  would  occur  if  water 
and  air  were  brought  into  contact  with  metallic  bases  possessing  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen ; and  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the 
Biu*plu8  heat  from  the  springs,  which  was  at  present  allowed  to  bo 
wasted  in  the  river,  should  be  utilized  by  allowing  the  water  to  pass 
through  coils  of  pipes  let  into  the  ground  a few  feet  below  the  surface, 
so  as  to  communicate  its  heat  to  the  soil  within  a given  area.  With 
no  further  expense  than  this,  such  an  arrangement  would  secure  to  the 
plot  of  ground  placed  imder  the  influence  of  this  adventitious  tem- 
perature a bottom  heat  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  early  vegetables 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  tender  exotics  ; whilst  if  the  waters  were  in 
the  first  instance  emptied  into  a small  pond,  and  afterwards  transmitted 
from  thence  by  means  of  a coil  of  pipes  gradually  embracing  a larger 
circle  as  they  extended,  nothing  but  the  protection  of  an  external 
covering  of  glass  would  bo  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  gigantic 
Victoria  Regia  and  other  tropical  water-lilies ; whilst  the  borders  of  the 
pond  would  at  least  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  the  enjoyment  of 
many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  warmer  coimtries  in  the  open  ground 
of  the  garden,  and  a participation  in  a genial  atmosphere  during  their 
most  rigorous  seasons. 

The  Gun-cotton  Committee  laid  their  second  report  before  the 
members  of  this  Section.  This  was  merely  a formal  document  relating 
the  circumstances  which  have  taken  the  matter  out  of  their  hands. 
The  Government  have  appointed  a committee  to  investigate  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  have  placed  on  it  several  members  of  the  British 
Association  Committee.  At  the  close  of  the  report.  Professor  Abel 
said  that  his  researches,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  were  of  a 
satisfactory  character,  gim-cotton  possessing  a great  superiority  over 
gunpowder  both  in  the  simplicity  and  safety  of  its  manufacture. 

Dr.  Miller  then  read  a paper,  “ On  the  Wheal  Clifford  Hot  Spring, 
near  Redruth,  Cornwall,”  in  which  ho  had  detected  so  largo  a quantity 
of  Lithium  that  it  could  not  fail  to  become  an  economical  and  abundant 
source  of  that  rare  alkahne  metal. 

Mr.  A.  Poole  King  road  a paper,  “ On  the  Premature  Decay  of  the 
Frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  ParUament,”  in  which  ho  predicted  the 
rapid  destruction  of  these  frescoes  if  the  apartment  were  aUowed  to 
remain  cold  and  damp.  The  moisture  would  condense  in  drops  on  its 
surface,  and  be  absorbed.  These  drops  would  dissolve  whatever  trace 
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of  sulphate  of  soda  existed  in  the  plaster  or  in  the  mortar  of  the  wall. 
The  s^t  would  aggregate  together,  then  form  ice-Uke  crystals ; would 
leave  the  plaster,  and  show  itself  in  a bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  fresco, 
to  be  re-dissolved  by  the  first  moisttire  which  came  over  it,  and  then 
be  re-absorbed  again,  tiU  at  last  it  would  aggregate  into  blotches,  and 
the  destruction  would  be  complete.  To  preserve  the  fresco,  the  author 
recommended  that  the  robing-room  should  always  be  kept  dry  and 
warm. 

Dr.  C.  Calvert’s  paper,  “ On  a New  Method  of  Extracting  Gold 
from  Auriferous  Rocks,”  described  a method  which  presented  the 
advantages  of  not  only  dispensing  with  the  costly  use  of  mercury,  but 
also  of  extracting  the  silver  and  copper  which  the  ore  might  contain. 
The  agent  employed  was  nascent  chlorine,  evolved  from  a mixture  of 
salt  and  biuoxide  of  manganese  groimd  up  with  the  auriferous  quartz 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  tliree  per  cent.  When  sulphuric  acid  was 
added  the  liberated  chlorine  would  attack  the  gold,  and  upon  allowing 
water  to  percolate  through  the  mass  it  would  dissolve  out  all  the  gold 
(as  well  as  the  copper  and  silver),  which  could  then  bo  easily  precipi- 
tated in  the  metallic  state.  This  process  was  said  to  yield  good 
results,  even  when  working  upon  a very  poor  quartz. 

Mr.  F.  Field  then  described  a new  ore  of  tin,  and  appended  to  it 
a few  remarks  on  the  state  of  mineralogy  in  this  country.  Referring 
to  the  high  price  and  scarcityof  bismuth,  he  said  that  if  search  were 
made  in  Cornwall  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it ; but  some 
persons  seemed  to  have  gone  fossil  mad,  and  neglected  the  really  valu- 
able minerals,  which  could  bo  found  in  almost  every  county. 

These  remarks  were  entirely  eorroborated  by  Mr.  Salmon  and 
Professor  Tenant ; and  the  latter  speaker  instanced  a case  in  Australia, 
where  a black  substance  which  was  at  first  thrown  away  in  the  rush 
after  gold  was  afterwards  found  to  bo  tin  ore,  and  was  sold  for  401. 
a ton. 

An  important  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Spence,  “ On  Copper 
Smelting  and  the  Means  of  Economizing  the  Sulphur  evolved  in  the 
Operation.”  He  said  he  had  for  many  years  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  economizing  the  sulphur  in  copper  ores.  He  had 
erected  furnaces  in  which  small  ores  could  be  calcined  with  Uttle 
expenditure  of  fuel  and  labour,  and  this  enabled  him  to  send  aU  the 
sulphur  so  eliminated  into  the  vitriol  chambers  as  sulphurous  acid  gas. 
The  amount  of  sulphur  wasted  in  copper-smelting,  and  which  could  be 
economized  by  the  use  of  such  calcining  furnaces  as  ho  had  erected 
was  something  enormous.  It  had  been  estimated  at  70,000  tons  per 
amniTTi,  which  at  the  present  price  of  sulphur  would  bo  worth  455,000/. 

A paper  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Herapath,  “ On  a New  Method  of  Detecting 
Arsenic,  Antimony,  Sulphur,  and  Phosphorus  by  their  Hydrogen  Com- 
pounds when  in  Mixed  Gases,”  entering  into  special  analytical 
details,  is  of  too  limited  an  interest  to  be  transferred  to  our  report,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  cannot  be  given  in  abstract.  The 
some  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Catton’s  papers  “ On  the  Direct  Conversion  of 
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Acetic  Acid  into  Butyric  and  Caproic  Acids,”  and  “ On  the  Molecular 
Constitution  of  Carbon  Compounds.” 

These  were  followed  by  one  by  Dr.  Paul,  “ On  Paraffin  Oil,”  in 
which  ho  said  that  whilst  oils  lighter  than  water  wore  quite  dificrent 
from  those  in  gas-tar,  the  oils  heavier  than  water  were  very  similar,  if 
not  identical,  wth  those  in  gas-tar ; and  one  by  Dr.  Roscoc,  in  which 
ho  announced  that  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  ho  had  detected 
strontium  aud  lithium  in  the  Bath  hot  springs  in  addition  to  the  other 
well-known  constituents. 

Dr.  Phipson  next  described  some  black  stones  which  fell  trom  tho 
atmosphere  at  Birmingham,  in  1858.  Analysis  showed  that  they  were 
not  aiirolitos,  but  small  fragments  of  basaltic  rock,  similar  to  that  which 
existed  a few  leagues  from  Birmingham,  lie  believed  that  the  stones 
had  been  carried  to  Birmingham  by  a waterspout.  Tho  same  author 
also  had  a pajier,  “ On  tho  Medicinal  Muds  of  tho  Island  of  Ischia.” 
It  was  in  this  island  and  elsewhere  customary  to  plunge  the  body  into 
muds  of  this  kind  as  a means  of  restoring  health.  They  were  com- 
posed of  a volcanic  sand,  rendered  muddy  by  water  and  a certain 
quantity  of  vegetable  debris.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  water  in  its 
natural  state  was  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphiurtted  hydrogen, 
and  it  was  to  this  agent  principally  that  the  medicinal  properties  were 
to  bo  ascribed. 

A paper  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Mochattic,  “ On  tho  Detection  of  Poisons  by 
Dialysis,”  was  next  read.  This  constituted  an  important  contribution 
to  toxicological  chemistry,  but  would  be  too  long  to  bo  given  at  full 
length  in  our  pages,  whilst  an  abstract  would  be  tmintolligiblo. 

One  or  two  other  papers  of  interest  will  be  referred  to  in  the 
Chemical  Chronicle  of  our  next  number. 


Geoloot.  (Section  C.) 

Phillips  on  a Cranium  of  the  Stone  Period.  — Sanders  on  Bristol  Coal 
Fields. — Sorby  on  Metallic  Meteorites. — Browne  on  Ice  Caves. — 
Moore  on  the  Palaontology  of  Fromc. — Stoddart  on  GeoLxjy  of 
Clifton. — Bandell  on  Geology  of  Bath. — Tristram  on  Geology  of 
Palestine. 

Among  the  early  commitnications  in  this  Section  was  one  by  tho 
President,  Professor  Philliiw,  who  produced  a fragment  of  a human 
cranium,  taken  out  by  himself  from  tho  lower  strata  of  one  of  those 
singular  heaps  of  aecumulated  debris  known  on  tho  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  laid  bare  by  a railway  cutting  some  time  ago,  and  then 
described  by  M.  Morlot.  In  certain  parts  of  this  kind  of  delta,  pro- 
duced on  dry  land  and  with  great  regularity  from  the  annual  accession 
of  fresh  material,  objects  were  found  marking  j>retty  clearly  a positive 
date.  Thus,  the  lioman  occupation  of  Switzerland,  which  occupied 
on  the  whole  about  700  years,  yielded  a few  fragments  by  which  it  is 
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identified.  The  bronze  period  was  represented  by  another  group  ; 
the  period  of  occujxition  since  the  Romans  by  another  ; and  there  is 
also  a stone  period  earlier  than  the  bronze.  This  latter  is  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  period  of  the  lake  villages,  estimated  from 
this  source  of  independent  evidence  at  about  6,500  years  old.  The 
fossil  was  found  in  this  port.  There  is  an  clement  of  doubt  involved 
in  the  absence  of  certainty  os  to  the  limits  of  the  deposit  during 
the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country. 

When  this  matter  was  debated,  there  were  several  communications 
bearing  on  tlie  same  subject,  and  an  interesting  discussion  arose  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  The  most  remarkable  feature  was 
the  unanimity  of  the  speakers,  and  the  perfect  and  manifest  sympathy 
exhibited  by  a very  large  audience,  who  kept  together  in  the  Section 
room  without  flinching  from  11  till  4 o’clock.  The  absence  of  Dr. 
Falconer  and  Mr.  Busk,  who  have  just  stalled  for  Gibraltar,  rendered 
any  allusion  to  the  newly-discovered  human  remains  from  that  quarter 
undesirable. 

Another  important  communication  was  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Sanders  of  a most  admirable  and  detailed  map  of  the  Bristol 
coal-fields,  prepared  from  parish  maps,  on  a scale  of  four  inches  to  a 
mile,  independently  of  the  Government  survey.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  minutes  Mr.  Sanders  gave  an  outline  of  the  inteUigent  and 
indefatigable  labour  of  a quarter  of  a century.  The  manner  was 
worthy  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sorby  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  metallic  meteorites, 
iron  (s.  g.  7 ’8)  and  olivine  (s.  g.  3 *4)  appeared  to  have  been  in 
fusion  together,  the  olivine  being  loft  diffused  through  the  iron  after 
cooling.  Ho  pointed  out  that  this  was  impossible  on  or  near  the  earth’s 
surface,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravities ; and  suggested, 
as  an  explanation,  that  the  fusion  and  cooling  might  eitlicr  have  taken 
place  in  the  metallic  centre  of  small  indeimudcut  bodies,  where  tho 
specific  gravity  was  nil,  tho  meteorites  being  fragments  of  such  bodies 
entering  subsequently  within  tho  earth's  attraction,  or  that  each 
meteorite  had  b^n  itself  a separate  small  body  cooled  in  space. 

A new  and  original  communication  was  that  of  tho  Rev.  G.  F. 
Browne,  being  an  accoimt  of  several  ice-caves  or  glaciores,  some  of 
them  newly  discovered,  but  others  already  known  and  described,  in 
Dauphino,  Savoy,  and  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  enormous  accumu- 
lations of  ice,  exhibiting  in  some  caves  a thickness  of  180  feet,  the 
rate  of  increase  of  tho  ice  deposit  from  year  to  year,  the  condition 
and  temperature  of  the  ice  in  summer  and  winter,  and  the  fact  that 
while  some  caves  at  very  moderate  elevations  are  full  of  ice,  others 
apparently  under  similar  conditions  and  at  much  greater  elevations 
are  free,  seem  to  exclude  by  turns  all  tho  theories  that  have  been 
suggested.  Tho  texture  of  tho  cave-ice  which  occurs  in  groups  of 
crystals,  forming  prisms  in  some  parts  of  tho  mass,  was  tho  subject  of 
a separate  communication  to  the  Chemical  Section,  but  complicated 
the  geological  problem.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  t^  curious  subject. 
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Very  interesting  local  commnnications  were  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Moore  and  Mr.  W.  Stoddart.  The  former  alluded  to  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  fossils  in  the  clay  near  Frome,  where  more  than  a million 
organisms,  including  29  mammalian  types  and  many  reptUia,  were 
obtained  by  him  from  a single  cart-load  of  the  materiaL  From  the 
Ehaetic  bo^  also  Mr.  Moore  obtained  70,000  teeth  of  one  kind  of 
fossil  alone.  Mr.  Stoddart  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  lies  below  and 
not  above  certain  highly-fossilifurous  beds  at  Clifton,  which  in  Ireland 
have  been  regarded  as  Devonian,  but  are  there  less  rich  in  fossils. 
The  Marwood  sandstone,  Coomhola  grits,  and  some  other  beds,  are 
the  Irish  representatives,  and  are  largely  developed  in  the  south-west 
of  that  country.  At  Clifton,  a thin  limestone  among  marls  is  loaded 
with  incredible  numbers  of  minute  organisms,  easily  separated  frona 
the  matrix,  as  the  fossils  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acid,  which  removes 
the  limestone  completely  and  rapidly.  From  one  pound  weight  were 
obtained  1,600,000  perfect  fossihs  besides  fragments  and  dd>ris. 

A valuable  local  memoir  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Sandell  on  the 
important  beds  of  budding-stone  quarried  near  Bath.  The  export  of 
these  stones  from  the  quarries  around  Bath  exceeds  100.000  tons  per 
annum,  and  they  are  convoyed  to  great  distances.  Mr.  Randell 
described  very  accurately  their  geological  position,  which  he  stated  to 
be  perfectly  definite  in  the  oolitic  series.  He  remarked  that  the  beds 
occasionally  thin  out  as  if  lenticular,  but  they  are  always  under  a 
capping  of  harder,  rougher,  and  less  valuable  stone.  They  die  away 
to  the  east  and  south-east.  The  dip  is  small,  var3ring  generally  from 
one  in  forty  to  one  in  sixty.  The  thickness  of  the  best  stone  is  from 
12  ft.  to  25  ft.  Above  it  are  25  to  60  feet  of  Upper  Bag  not  worked 
to  send  away,  tough,  shelly,  and  brownish  in  colour.  Below  are  from 
150  to  200  feet  of  Lower  Rag,  not  always  coarse,  but  apt  to  decompose 
on  exposure.  Mr.  Randell  then  described  the  method  of  working  in 
the  best  quarries.  After  the  first  block  has  been  obtained  from  under 
the  rag,  the  stone  is  all  sawn,  avoiding  waste  from  blasting  and 
wedging.  The  stone  is  generally  got  in  the  same  manner  as  coal  in 
stalls  whoso  width  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  roof.  There  is 
no  waste. 

A discussion  arose  on  this  paper.  Professor  Phillips  alluded  to 
the  stone  selected  by  the  Romans  as  having  stood  better  than  that 
now  got.  Professor  Ansted  pointed  out  that  the  stone,  like  others, 
stood  much  better  in  a building  when  it  had  been  first  thoroughly 
dried  and  hardened  in  the  air.  Mr.  Ethridge  spoke  to  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Rondell’s  sections. 

Mr.  Tristram  read  several  interesting  communications  on  the 
Geology  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
exhibited  fragments  of  a bone  breccia  with  flint  flakes,  which  Mr. 
Evans  was  prepared  to  assert  must  certainly  have  been  of  human 
manufacture,  and  brought  from  a distance.  The  ago  of  the  breccia 
was  not  however  clear.  Mr.  Tristram  also  exhibited  a series  of  very 
curious  fossils  from  a limestone  of  the  cretaceous  period.  Among 
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them  were  some  Ammonites  resembling  Ceratites,  bivalve  shells 
resembling  liassic  and  triassic  species  of  Pholadomya,  and  others 
having  similar  pecnliarities.  Some  of  these  have  lately  been  found 
in  Africa. 


Zoology  and  Botany.  (Section  D.) 

President’s  Addrens. — Gallon  on  Domegitcation  of  Animals. — GUb  on 
the  Larynx  of  the  Negro. — Crisp  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Quadrumana. 
— Tristram  on  the  Ornithology  of  Palestine. — Cobbold  on  Entozoa. — 
Davy  on  Salmonid<B. — Buckland  on  the  Oyster. — Lankester  on  the 
Earthworm. 

In  his  address,  the  President,  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  F.E.S.,  entered  in  the 
first  place  into  an  inquiry  as  to  tho  best  plan  to  be  pursued  to  make 
museums  of  natural  history  most  usefid  both  to  tho  general  public  and 
tho  scientific  student.  For  the  former  ho  considered  that  a collection 
of  tho  more  interesting  objects  was  required,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  information  in  a moderate  space,  and,  instead  of 
crowding  together  a number  of  specimens  of  a given  genus  on  the 
shelves,  characteristic  specimens  should  bo  selected  and  distinctly 
labelled,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  prepared  and  exhibited 
should  be  specified ; tho  economic  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  should 
also  bo  given.  For  tho  scientific  student  ho  considered  that  instead 
of  stuffing  and  mounting  the  specimens,  they  could  bo  much  more 
efficiently  examined  by  properly  arranging  them  in  drawers  and  boxes, 
which  would  at  the  same  time  ensure  economy  of  space. 

He  then  entered  into  tho  question  of  tho  acclimatization  of  animals. 
This  term  has  been  employed  to  express  the  domestication  of  wild 
animals,  the  introduction  of  the  domestic  animals  of  one  country  into 
another,  and  the  cultivation  of  fishes  by  tho  rcstixsking  of  rivers,  ponds, 
&c.,  already  exhausted.  Ho  did  not  think  that  any  of  tho  wild  ani- 
mals which  it  was  proposed  to  domesticate  could  compete  in  feeding 
and  fattening  qualities  with  our  present  races  of  domestic  cattle.  And 
though  Asiatics  have  been  able  to  draw  largely  upon  tho  wild  animals 
around  them,  yet  these  are  but  little  suited  for  our  northern  climate. 
He  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  try,  in  attempting  to  in- 
troduce new  domestic  animals  into  our  Colonies,  if  some  of  the 
domestic  races  of  Asia  or  Africa  might  not  be  bettor  adapted  to  their 
climates  than  many  European  breeds.  He  did  not  regard  very  hope- 
fully the  attempt  to  introduce  salmon  into  tho  Austrian  rivers,  for 
during  a considerable  part  of  each  year  they  are  reduced  to  stagnant 
pools.  The  deep  rapid  rivers  of  Tasmania  he  looked  on  as  much 
more  promising.  The  Acclimatization  Society  of  Australia  ought 
rather  to  stinve  for  the  introduction  of  the  gouramy,  or  some  other 
edible  fish  of  the  countries  nearer  to  and  more  resembling  their  own. 

A paper  of  considerable  interest  was  read  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton, 
F.R.S.,  entitled  “ First  Stops  towards  tho  Domestication  of  Animals.” 
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In  it  the  anther  contended  that  the  following  conditions  were  required 
for  wild  animals  to  become  domesticated.  1st.  They  should  be  hardy. 
2nd.  They  should  have  an  inborn  liking  for  man.  3rd.  They  should 
bo  comfort  loving.  4th.  They  should  bo  foimd  useful  to  the  savagea. 
5th.  They  should  breed  freely.  6th.  They  should  be  gregarious.  The 
first  domestication  of  animals  was  duo  to  a vast  nmnber  of  half-uncou- 
scious  attempts  made  throtigh  the  course  of  ages,  and  at  length,  after 
slow  degrees  and  many  relapses,  and  continued  selection,  the  several 
domestic  broods  now  existing  became  firmly  established. 

Dr.  Gibb  road  a paper,  “ On  the  Larynx  of  the  Negro,”  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  essential  point  of  difference  between  this  organ  in  the 
white  man  and  the  Negro  consisted  in  the  invariable  presence  of  the 
cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  in  the  oblique  or  shelving  position  of  the  true 
vocal  cords,  and  the  pendent  position  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni  in 
the  latter.  His  observations  were  based  on  the  examination  of  the 
larynx  in  600  whites  and  58  blacks. 

A paper  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Crisp,  “ On  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Quadrnmana,  with  a Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Intelligence  of  the 
Apes  and  Monkeys.”  The  author  in  the  first  place  described  a method 
of  displaying  the  comparative  anatomy  of  an  animal  by  means  of 
plaster  and  wax  casts  of  the  most  im}x>rtant  parts,  and  showing  these 
alongside  of  the  skeleton  and  stuffed  skin.  He  then  adduced  many 
facts  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Quadrnmana,  and  came  to  the  following 
conclusions : — 1st.  That  the  anthropoid  apes,  both  anatomically  and 
in  reference  to  their  amount  of  intelligence,  are  not  entitled  to  the 
elevated  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  some  anatomists. 
2nd.  That  the  lino  of  demarcation  between  man  and  these  brutes  is  so 
wide  and  clearly  defined  as  to  entitle  the  human  family,  as  maintained 
by  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  and  others,  to  a separate  and  exclusive  division 
in  the  animal  scale. 

Tlie  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  then  road  a paper,  “ On  the  Ornithology 
of  Palestine  and  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Jordan  Valley.”  The  author, 
daring  a residence  there  last  year,  obtained  foiu4cen  different  kinds  of 
chats,  and  some  birds  like  the  golden  plover  and  the  blackwing. 
Various  now  species,  or  now  to  that  locality,  were  described  ; amongst 
these  were  specimens  of  the  following  now  and  hitherto  undcseri)^ 
species : — The  Ceylonese  eagle-owl,  only  hitherto  known  in  South 
India  and  China  ; Gurney’s  sparrow-hawk,  peculiar  to  Palestine  ; the 
Peregrine  falcon,  on  the  coast ; the  Banner  falcon,  on  the  highlands ; 
and  the  Saker  falcon,  the  largest  of  all,  in  the  interior ; a new  species 
of  night-jar,  confined  exclusively  to  the  Dead  Sea ; the  Galilean  swift, 
confined  to  the  Jordan  Valley ; the  great  Alpine  swift,  and  many  other 
species  which  our  limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  name. 

Dr.  Cobbold,  F.R.8.,  read  a paper,  “ On  the  Development  and  Mi- 
grations of  the  Entozoa,”  in  which  he  related  a number  of  experiments 
made  on  the  mode  of  propagation  of  flukes,  tapeworms,  round-worms, 
or  their  larva).  Ho  pointed  out  that  the  larva)  of  the  smallest  tapo- 
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worm  yet  known  were  the  sole  canso  of  the  fatal  echinococcus  disease 
of  Iceland. 

Dr.  John  Davy  road  a paper,  “ On  the  Salmonidae,  chiefly  relating 
to  their  Generative  Functions.”  His  observations  were  in  part  mode 
on  the  parr  of  the  sea-trout  ^Salmo  trutta),  and  tho  object  of  his  in- 
quiry was  to  ascertain  if  it,  bke  the  parr  of  the  salmon,  exercises  tho 
generative  functions.  He  concluded  that  tho  probabilities  wore  in 
favour  of  this  view.  In  the  young  of  tho  brown  trout  he  has  never 
found  the  testes  moro  than  rudimentary.  Ho  docs  not  believe  that  the 
soa-trout  breeds  on  its  return  from  tho  sea  into  the  rivers,  as  is  tho  case 
with  the  salmon,  for  the  ovaries  he  has  examined  at  this  period  of  the 
growth  of  the  fish  are  in  little  more  than  a rudimentary  state.  Ho 
thought  that  with  regard  to  the  salmon,  sea-trout,  common  trout,  and 
charr,  tho  evidence  was  rather  in  favour  of  them  breeding  only  in 
alternate  years,  or  at  least  not  in  successivo  years. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  “ On  tho  Natural  History  of  tho  Oyster,”  in 
which  he  related  tho  attempts  that  had  recently  been  mode  to  promote 
tho  artificial  cultivation  of  oysters.  He  pointed  out  that  this  year 
there  had  been  a failure  in  the  oyster  spat,  and  submitted  that  tho 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  this  failure  was  a proper  subject  of 
inquiry  for  scientific  men. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Lankester  read  a paj>er,  “ On  Certain  Points  in  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Earthworm.”  The  parts  to  which  ho  directed  atten- 
tion wero,  firstly,  three  undescribed  pairs  of  glands  connected  with  the 
oesophagus ; and  secondly,  tho  reproductive  system.  Tho  glands  arc 
situated  in  tho  twelfth  and  thirteenth  segments  of  tho  body.  The 
most  anterior  pair  lie  in  the  twelfth  segment ; they  contain  a dense 
crystalline  mass.  The  two  posterior  pairs  lie  in  the  thirteenth  seg- 
ment ; they  contain  a milky  fluid.  The  author  calls  them  oesophageal 
glands  from  their  relation  to  that  tube.  His  observations  on  the  repro- 
ductive system  coincided  almost  entirely  with  those  of  Dr.  Horing,  and, 
in  all  essential  details,  with  M.  d'Udekem. 


Phtsioloot.  (Sub-section  D.) 

President's  Address. — Turner  on  Nutrient  Arteries  for  the  Lungs. — 
Foster  on  Muscular  Irritability. — Herapath  on  Indigo  in  Pus. — Dary 
OH  the  Temperature  of  the  Sexes. — Gibb  on  Action  of  Bromides  of 
Lithium,  Zinc,  and  Lead. — Hayden  on  Fat  and  Sugar  as  Respira- 
tory Food. — Smith  on  the  Nutritive  Principles  of  Food. 

The  introductory  address  by  the  President,  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S., 
consisted  of  an  elaborate  and  highly  interesting  report,  “ On  tho  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Dietary  Question.”  Ho  reviewed  tho  dietaries  of 
tho  various  prisons,  which  ho  considered  to  stand  at  present  in  a very 
unsatisfactory  state ; tho  dietaries  of  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  edu- 
cational establishments.  Referring  to  “ Bantingism,”  ho  pointed  out 
that  the  system  of  redaction  was  in  numerous  cases  quite  inapplicable. 
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He  then  showed  that  the  coarse  foods,  once  so  largely  employed  by 
the  labouring  classes,  had  gone  out  of  use  because  the  labourer  had 
now  bettor  wages,  the  taste  was  not  so  agreeable  as  the  finer  foods,  and 
they  could  only  be  used  intennittingly.  The  nature  of  the  diet  em- 
ployed in  various  districts  of  the  country  was  discussed,  and  the 
question  of  the  digestibility  of  food  was  considered  under  the  varions 
heads  of  kind,  quantity,  and  conditions  under  which  it  acts.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professors  Acland  and  Kol- 
leston.  Sir  John  Richardson,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  other 
gentlemen  took  a part. 

“ On  a Supplementary  System  of  Nutrient  Arteries  for  the  Lungs.” 
By  Wm.  Tumor,  M.B.,  F.E.S.E.  An  arterial  plexus  was  described  on 
the  side  of  the  pericardium  beneath  the  mediastinal  pleura.  It  was 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  pericardiac,  mediastinal,  and  phrenic 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  with  each  other  and  with 
numerous  tinu  branches  from  the  tnmks  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 
From  it  a number  of  slender  thread-like  arteries  passed  to  the  lung, 
some  in  front  of  its  root,  others  behind,  and  others  between  the  layers 
of  the  ligamcntuin  latum  pulmonis.  Some  of  these  arteries  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  substance  of  the  lung  ; others,  on  its  surface  beneath 
the  pulmonic  pleura.  Through  the  agency  of  this  plexus,  an  arterial 
communication  is  established  between  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lung 
and  the  arteries  which  supply  the  wall  of  the  chest  with  blood. 

Eejiort  by  Dr.  Foster,  “ On  Muscular  Irritability.”  The  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  statements  made  by  numerous  experimenters 
were  as  follow ; — That  the  urari  exi>erimcnt8  are  inconclusive,  because 
it  is  not  proved  that  the  ultimate  nerve  branches  are  affected  like  the 
penultimate.  That  Eckhard’s  anelectronic  experiment  is  inconclusive, 
because  irritability  is  by  it  only  lowered,  not  entirely  suspeniled.  That 
the  series  of  chemical  stimuli  experiments  by  Wittieh,  Kiihno,  Ac.,  are 
inconclusive,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  urari  scries ; but  that  the  fact 
that  chemical  stimulation  will  take  place  during  the  anelectronic  effect 
of  the  (constant  current  shows,  either  the  contractile  tissue  is  of  itself 
irritable,  or  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  Eckhard's  argiunents, 
and  that  one  experiment  of  KiUine’s  on  that  point  is  almost  an  eipcri- 
mcntiun  cimcis.  That,  on  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  the  above  scries 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  muscular  irritability.  That 
the  experiments  and  observations  of  Kuhno,  Auerbach,  and  Aeby  show 
that  the  idio-muscular  contnvetions  of  Schiff'  are  in  reality  ordinary 
contractions  in  an  abortive  state  and  not  a sjiccial  form  of  contraction  ; 
and  that  the  same  observations  offer  connecting  links  between  the 
oscillatory  contractions  witnessed  by  Mr.  Bowman,  and  shown  by  him 
to  be  clearly  not  duo  to  nervous  action,  and  so  afford  proof  tliat  in  a 
muscular  contraction  there  are  two  things  to  bo  considered  — the 
putting  certain  molecules  in  movement,  and  the  communication  of  that 
movement  from  those  molecules  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  to  aU  the 
rest  of  the  fibre ; and  that  since  the  first  movement  may  commcncu 
anywhere,  the  whole  fibre  must  bo  called  irritable. 

“ On  the  Presence  of  Indigo  in  Purulent  Discharges.”  Dr.  Hcra- 
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path  examined  pns  presenting  a greenish-blue  colour.  He  found  that 
the  fluid  lost  its  colour  on  being  corked  up  in  a close  bottle,  but  re- 
assumed  the  blue  eolour  on  exposure  to  air.  He  supposed  that  this 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  a colourless  material  analogous  to  Indigo 
and  the  action  of  oxygen  on  it.  Ho  obtained  crystals  from  the  pus  in 
six-sided  plates,  and  aciculi  of  a deep-blue  colour  when  sublimed. 
Other  tests  wore  employed  which  furnished  evidence  of  the  presenoo  of 
Indigo  Blue  in  the  pus. 

Dr.  John  Davy,  “ On  the  Temperature  of  the  Sexes.”  Dr.  Davy, 
from  observations  made  in  tho  Tropics  and  in  England,  supported  the 
view  that  tho  temperature  of  tho  male  is  greater  than  tlmt  of  the 
femala 

Dr.  G.  D.  Gibb  read  a note,  “ On  the  Action  of  the  Bromides  of 
Lithium,  Zinc,  and  Lead.”  The  first  of  these  was  prepared  with  the 
view  of  treating  gout  and  rheumatism  ; in  smaU  doses  it  acts  as  a tonic, 
gentle  stimulant,  and  sometimes  as  a diuretic.  Tho  Bromide  of  Zino 
relieved  unpaired  nervous  power,  whilst  tho  Salt  of  Lead  acted  as  a 
southing  and  cool  local  agent  in  some  inflamed  states  of  tho  mucous 
membrane. 

Dr.  Hayden  read  a paper,  “ On  tho  Relative  and  Special  Applica- 
tions of  Fat  and  Sugar  as  Respiratory  Food.”  Ho  believed  that  fat 
and  sugar  possessc<l  diflbrent  values  as  food ; that  they  underwent 
different  transformations,  during  which  they  subserved  distinct  pur- 
poses of  the  economy ; that  the  period  of  their  i-etcntion  in  tho  body 
is  tho  same ; that  they  are  not  mutually  convertible ; but  that  ulti- 
mately they  pass  out  of  the  Ixaly  under  the  common  form  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  and  arc  jointly  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal 
hetrt.  He  considered  that  fat,  being  an  assimilable  substance,  con 
under  no  circumstances  be  apjilied  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat 
before  undergoing  the  twofold  process  of  constructive  and  destructive 
assimilation,  but  that  amylo-saccharine  substances  are  immediately 
and  directly  passed  off  from  tlie  blood,  and  ore  never  assimilated  in 
tho  pro|)er  sense  of  tho  term.  The  genend  conclusions  he  had  arrived 
at  from  his  experiments  were  as  follows : — The  amount  of  fat  deposited 
in  the  body  is  regulated  by  the  absolute  and  relative  quantity  of  olea- 
ginous and  saccharine  matter  in  the  food  taken  ; both  substances  taken 
in  a large  quantity,  cause  excessive  deposits  of  fat.  If  tho  fat  taken  bo 
in  defect,  even  though  the  sugar  bo  in  excess,  no  increase  in  the  deposit 
of  fat  takes  place,  but  rather  a decrease,  obviously  in  consequence  of 
ordinary  molecular  absorption,  to  which  the  adipose,  in  common  with 
other  tissues,  is  subject,  nut  being  counterbalance  by  assimilation.  If 
the  fat  taken  bo  in  excess,  whilst  tho  sugar  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  respiratory  function,  still  the  deposit  of  fat 
may  not  undergo  increase,  but  tho  contrary,  apparently  because  a j)or- 
tion  of  that  already  deposited  must  undergo  reabsorjdion  into  the  blood 
for  tho  purpose  of  supplying  heat.  Fat  is,  therefore,  as  a heat-producing 
substance,  only  supplemental  of  sugar,  which  is  the  ordinary  pfibulum 
of  respiration.  Saliva,  like  gastric  juice,  is  secreted  in  quantity  strictly 
proportioned  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  system,  and  quite  irrcspec- 
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tivoly  of  the  absolnte  quantity  of  food  taken  ; a certain  proportion  of 
the  starch  of  the  food,  varying  according  to  the  quantity  taken  and  the 
necessity  of  respiration,  escapes  the  converting  action  of  the  saliva, 
and  is  stored  up  in  the  liver.  This  liver-starch  is  being  taken  con- 
stantly back  into  the  blood  to  supplement  the  respiratory  elements  of 
the  food,  and  in  the  blood  is  converted  into  sugar,  probably  next  into 
lactic,  and  finally  into  carbonic  acid.  Hence  the  presence  of  sugar, 
normally,  in  small  proportion  in  the  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  hence,  likewise,  its  presence  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  of 
animals  fed  exclusively  upon  meat,  in  whose  portal  blood  not  a trace 
of  sugar  is  discoverable. 

In  throe  papers  Dr.  Edward  Smith  entered  into  a very  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  nutritive  principles  of  food ; the  proportions  in  which 
they  entered  into  the  different  kinds  of  food;  and  the  most  useful 
combinations  of  different  articles  of  diet.  He  showed  that  there  were 
four  methods  in  use  for  estimating  the  nutritive  value  of  food.  1st. 
The  weight  of  the  food.  2nd.  The  nitrogenous  and  carlsinifcrous 
elements  in  it.  3rd.  The  nitrogenous  food,  carbon  and  hydrogen 
(reckoned  as  carbon)  in  food.  4th.  The  nitrogen  and  carlwn  in  food. 
The  mode  of  determining  these  he  entered  into  at  considerable  length. 
He  advocated  the  desirability  of  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  food 
which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  system. 


Geography  and  Ethnology.  (Section  E.) 

Burton  on  Dahomey — Sj^ice  on  the  Purus — Bates  on  the  Amazons^ 
Dr.  Limngstone’s  Communications. 

Captain  Burton  made  a very  interesting  and  valuable  contribution 
on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.  His  account  is  totally 
different  from  those  hitherto  given,  but  it  is  distinct  and  positive.  He 
states  the  population  of  the  country  at  less  than  150,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  one-fifth  are  men.  The  accounts  of  the  profusion  of  human 
blood  shed  on  festival  days  he  declares  to  be  a wild  exaggeration  of  a 
peculiar  custom — a mark  of  filial  affection — requiring  that  all  events 
should  be  communicated  to  a dead  parent  by  a human  being  specially 
sent  to  the  other  world.  Thus  every  extraor^nary  occurrence  demand 
a murder,  in  order  that  the  king's  father  may  bo  duly  informed.  On 
stated  occasions  in  the  year  are  larger  sacrifices.  The  whole  number 
of  victims,  however,  even  on  the  occasion  of  these  annual  festivals, 
ho  estimates  at  from  35  to  40 — a number  wonderfully  smaller  than 
others  have  told  us,  but  still  horrible  enough.  All  these  victims  are 
prisoners  and  guilty  of  severe  crimes,  or  are  prisoners  of  war.  They 
are  stupefied  before  being  put  to  death,  and  the  execution  is  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  by  his  chief  ministers.  • 

* Whilst  we  give  Cuptoin  Burton's  version  of  the  state  of  oilkirs  in  Dahomey, 
it  is  right  that  we  should  remind  oiu-  readers  of  that  of  Jules  fierani,  who  visited 
the  king  during  a " Grand  Custom.”  His  account  was  communicated  to  ‘ The 
Times,’  and  to  these  pages  (No.  I.,  p.  209),  and  ho  appears  to  think  that  when 
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Capt  Burton  states  that  there  is  a dual  king  in  Dahomey,  one  for 
the  town  and  another  for  the  country ; and  two  courts,  one  n^o  and 
the  other  female.  The  female  element  is  strong  in  everything.  Not 
only  ore  there  Amazonian  troops,  but  to  each  important  person,  even 
including  the  Ehiglish  strangers,  two  women  are  appointed  as  guards, 
under  the  designation  of  “ mother.”  The  women  are  unusually  strong 
and  muscular,  and  ore  organized  after  a very  imperfect  fashion  into 
troops.  Of  these  there  are  four  corps,  distinguished  os  grenadiers, 
elephant  hunters,  razor  hearers,  archeresses ; and  there  arc  also  troops 
of  the  line,  who  however  do  not  seem,  so  much  given  to  fighting  as  to 
dancing,  in  which  all  are  great  proficients.  The  total  strength  of  this 
female  army  does  not  exceed  2,500,  and  the  fighting  members  are  not 
1,700  ; of  whom  1,000  form  the  king’s  body-guard.  Strangers — Capt. 
Burton  himself  included — are  appointed  to  honorary  commands  in  this 
singular  female  army. 

In  conclusion,  and  after  giving  many  carious  accounts  of  these 
people,  Capt.  Burton  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  the  kingdom 
of  Dahomey,  once  comimrativoly  strong,  is  now  weakening  rapidly, 
and  stated  that  on  the  occasion  of  an  attack  recently  made  by  them 
on  a neighbouring  and  somewhat  more  civilized  tribe,  they  were 
thoroughly  defeated  and  driven  back  with  little  difiiculty. 

Two  papers  on  the  Amazons  were  read — one  by  Mr.  E.  Spruce, 
on  the  river  Purus ; the  other  by  Mr.  Bates,  on  the  Delta  of  the 
Amazons.  The  Purus  connects  with  the  Amazons  near  the  sea,  the 
water  occasionaUy  running  from  tho  Purus  into  the  Amazons,  and  at 
other  times  from  the  Amazons  into  the  Purus.  The  latter  is  an  im- 
portant navigable  river,  nmning  through  a country  almost  a dead 
level.  It  has  numerous  lakes.  It  comes  in  from  the  south,  and 
appears  to  have  deep  water,  so  that  it  may  afford  a valuable  means  of 
communication  with  tho  Andos. 

Tho  Delta  of  tho  Amazons  is  exceptional.  It  is  neither  a mud 
swamp  nor  unhealthy,  the  soil  being  sandy,  with  a rocky  substratum 
of  calcareous  beds,  containing  fossil  marine  shells.  Tho  climate  is 
pleasant.  In  tho  wet  season  (January  to  Jimo),  the  rainfoU  in  1848 
was  61  inches  ; and  in  the  dry  season  (tho  rest  of  tho  year),  9^  inches. 
There  are  two  low  islands  within  the  main  mouth  of  tho  river,  and 
these  also  are  not  muddy.  Advancing,  however,  up  the  river  by  the 
Para  branch,  all  signs  of  ancient  land  disappear,  and  the  true  Delta 
may  bo  said  to  commence,  Inmunerablo  labyrinthine  channels  extend 
for  a distance  of  80  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  the  land  consists 
entirely  of  recent  river  detritus.  Lofty  and  luxuriant  tropical  forest 
covers  every  part,  and  overhangs  tho  narrow  channels  of  water  which 
are  often  not  more  than  80  yards  wide.  Tho  climate  here  is  much 
more  humid  than  below.  It  results  that  (owing  no  doubt  to  changes 

Englishmen  are  present  the  hlack  king  tries  to  make  things  as  pleasant  as  possible, 
in  order  tliat  the  seenes  enacted  may  be  painted,  as  tliey  have  evidently  been, 
couhfUT  fh>  rose.  Ciemrd  was  driven  out  of  Dalioniev  for  his  oandour,  so  if  tlie 
wretched  king  of  this  unfortumite  people  continues  his  borril<le  "customs,”  it  is 
not  for  want  of  knowing  those  of  civilized  nations,  for  they  evidently  take  in 
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of  level),  a groat  alteration  has  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  Mr.  Bates  concludes  that  the  month  of  the  Amazons  was  not 
formerly  a wide  gnlf,  filled  up  since  by  fluvial  deposit,  but  that  it  was 
bridged  over  by  a chain  of  islands,  separated  by  narrower  channels 
than  at  present.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fauna  and  flora. 

An  interesting  memoir  was  commimicatod  by  Mr.  James  Fox  WUson, 
on  the  desiccation  of  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  by  the  gradual 
drying  up  of  large  tracts  of  coimtry  in  the  Bechuana  country.  In  this 
district  the  natives  are  eutting  down  all  the  trees,  and  burning  the 
dried  trailing  plants,  allowing  the  fires  to  extend  to  the  mountains. 
In  other  ports,  the  settlers  bum  the  herbage  in  winter,  to  have  fresh 
pasture  in  spring.  The  effect  of  this  laying  bare  the  surface,  is  to  in- 
crease the  drought,  and  the  country  will  become  seriously  injured  by 
consequent  change  of  climate.  It  was  generally  aigreed  in  a dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  that  in  all  civilized 
countries  the  supply  of  rain  has  long  been  diminishing,  and  that  this 
is  mainly  due  to  agricultural  operations. 

Dr.  Livingstone’s  and  other  communications  must  bo  deferred  ; we 
caimot  do  them  justice  here. 


Mkchanical  Science.  (Section  G.) 

Sorby  on  Photographing  the  Structure  of  Metals.  — Sdwyn  and 
Fairbairn  on  Subtnarine  Telegraphy. 

Mb.  Sobby  cxliibited  photogra])hs  taken  by  Mr.  Hoole,  of  ShcflSeld, 
under  his  superintendonco,  illustrating  the  condition  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  photographs  were  taken  direct  from  the  microscope.  The 
objects  ai-e  largely  magnified,  and  the  results  extremely  satisfactory. 
The  metal  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Sorby  by  acting  on  a pohshed  surface 
with  weak  acid  in  a way  already  knonm,  but  the  result  now  obtained 
is  quite  new  and  liighly  instructive.  Among  other  conditions  of  iron 
wo  have  : (1)  Meteoric  Iron,  exliibiting  its  crystalline  nature  in  the 
most  jxirfcct  manner.  (2)  Grey  Pig.  Hero  crystals  of  graphitic  carbon 
are  seen  shooting  through  the  mottled  surface  of  the  metal.  (3)  ite- 
fineti  Cast-iron.  Long  lines  of  hard  parts  of  the  metal  (pn>bably 
spicgol-cisen)  have  arranged  themselves  in  layei-s.  (4)  Slightly- 
hammered  Bloom.  The  imperfect  and  confused  state  of  the  iron  and 
slag  irregularly  mixed  are  strikingly  shown.  (5)  Bowling  Bar-iron. 
In  this,  the  slag  being  driven  off,  and  the  metal  rendered  more  compact, 
the  texture  is  soon.  The  result  is  very  curious  and  valuable,  and  con- 
trasts singularly  with  (6)  Swedish  Iron — a steel-like  substance,  quite  as 
different  in  texture  as  in  its  properties.  (7)  Armour-plate  is  a curious 
variety  of  No.  5.  (8)  Blister-steel.  The  effect  of  the  converting 

furnace  is  very  singular  and  imexpectod,  and  is  well  seen  in  this 
photograph  ; while  (9)  Cast  steel  shows  the  total  change  produced  by 
an  even  mottled  state  of  the  metal,  and  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
sections  of  crystals  cut  transversely. 
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No  iron-maeter  nor  engineer  can  afford  to  bo  ignorant  of  this  simple 
and  effectual  mode  of  determining  the  structure  and  texture  of  the 
metal  he  has  to  do  with. 

Two  papers  were  read  on  Submarine  Telegraphy— one  by  Captain 
Selwyn,  R.N.,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  the  latter  referring  to 
the  mechanical  properties  of  telegraphic  cables.  Captain  Selwyn 
urged  that  the  ordinary  cable  defended  by  a spiral  wire  was  weak  in 
principle,  as  the  first  strain  must  be  borne  by  the  straight  conducting- 
wire  which  alone  requires  defence.  He  also  pointed  out  that  a lino 
to  America  might  take  advantage  of  a shoal  in  38°  50'  W.  long,  in  the 
direct  groat  circle  track  between  England  and  Bermuda,  thus  ^viding 
the  cable  into  two  sections.  Lastly,  he  recommended  that  in  place  of 
winding  the  cable  as  at  present,  so  as  to  be  packed  in  a ship's  hold, 
it  should  be  wound  on  one  or  more  closed  cylindrical  drums  acting  as 
floats,  and  largo  enough  to  carry  the  whole  weight.  Such  cylinders 
need  not  bo  larger  than  an  ordinary  canal  barge,  and  could  be  towed 
by  a steamer,  imwonnd  wbon  conveuient,  and  left  floating  in  case  of 
storm.  They  would  bo  perfectly  independent  and  much  cheaper,  as 
well  as  safer,  than  the  method  hitherto  adopted.  Captain  Selwyn 
proposed  for  the  Atlantic  cable  a cylinder  120  feet  long  by  00  feet 
diameter,  which  would  carry  22,000  tons.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
present  Atlantic  cable  is  about  6,000  tons. 

Mr.  Fairbaim’s  experiments  are  more  fully  described  at  p.  624  of 
this  Journal,  than  they  wore  before  the  Association. 
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NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMilional  Note  on  the  NeanJerthd!  ftknll.  By  Wm.  Tnmer,  M.B.  (London), 

F.R.S.E. 


Tn  the  April  number  of  this  Journal 
I discus-sed  the  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  the  now  well-known  Nean- 
derthal skull,  and  advanced  a num- 
ber of  examples  of  modern  British 
crania,  which  in  the  extent  of  their 
Bupra-orbital  projection,  in  the  re- 
treating nature  of  their  frontal  and 
diminished  convexity  of  their  occi- 
pital regions,  presented  forms  closely 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Neander- 
thal calvarium.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  that  article  I have  received 
a calvarium  of  a very  remarkable 
form,  which  may  serve  as  an  adili- 
tional  and  striking  illustration  of 
the  occasional  appearance  in  Euro- 
pean crania  of  no  great  antiquity  of 
characters  not  unlike  those  of  the 
skull  from  the  Neander  valley.  I 
am  indebted  for  this  specimen  to 
the  liberality  of  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
Assistant-Commissioner  of  Lunacy 
in  Scotland,  who  informs  me  “ that 
it  was  found  many  years  ago,  while 
digging  the  foundations  of  Gordon’s 
Hospital  in  Aberdeen,  and  that  it 
was  regarded,  prized,  and  preserved 
from  its  peculiar  form,  but  from  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  dug  up,  from  the  death  of  the 
finder,  and  the  various  hands  into 
which  it  had  subsequently  passed, 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  found.” 
I have  since  ascertained  that  Gor- 
don’s Hospital  is  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Blackfriars  Monastery,  with 
which  an  extensive  burial-ground 
seems  to  have  been  connected.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  skull 
was  obtained  from  a gi-ave  in  this 
monastic  necropolis.  The  calvarium 
is  that  of  a male  advanced  in  years. 
The  sutures  are  ossified,  the  denti- 
culations  of  the  sagittal  and  lamb- 


doidal  are  quite  obliterated.  The 
texture  of  the  bones  is  very  slightly 
affected ; in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  skull  externally  the  diploe  is 
partly  exposed  ; but  in  the  anterior 
])art  externally,  and  the  whole  of 
the  inner  aspect,  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  tables  are  smooth.  The  animal 
matter  is  not  removed.  The  bones 
are  of  average  thickness. 

From  the  accompanying  profile 
sketch  of  this  calvarium  (h  ig.  1),  on 
which  the  outline  of  the  Neander- 
thal skull  has  been  represented  by 
the  dotted  line,  a comparison  of  the 
two  may  be  instituted.  'I’he  supra- 
orbital projection,  due  to  the  size  of 
the  frontal  sinuses  and  the  retreat- 
ing forehead,  are  both  well  marked 
in  the  one  from  Aberdeen,  though 
scarcely  so  pronounced  as  in  the 
Neanderthal  specimen.  The  verti- 
cal diameter  is,  however,  gieater,  so 
that  the  former  has  not  so  flattened 
a form  at  the  vertex  as  the  latter. 
But  in  both  crania  the  parieto-occi- 
pital  regions  slope  downwards  from 
the  vertex,  and  the  posterior  parts 
of  the  parietal  bones  form  an  almost 
continuous  curve  with  the  squamous 
part  of  the  occipital  above  the  pro- 
tuberance and  superior  curved  line. 
And  in  this  its  occipital  form  the 
Aberdeen  skull  approaches  much 
more  closely  to  the  Neanderthal 
than  does  the  old  Batavian  from 
the  Island  of  Marken,  cited  by  Pro- 
fessor Schaaifhausen,  as  presenting 
a great  resemblance  to  it.  For  as 
Mr.  Huxley  has  pointed  out  (‘  Natu- 
ral History  Review,’  July,  1861,  p. 
439),  “ if  the  glabello-occipital  lines 
of  the  Dutch  and  Neanderthal  speci- 
mens be  made  to  coincide,  the  occi- 
put of  the  former  projects  back- 
wards beyond  the  superior  curved 
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line,  whilst  that  of  the  Neanderthal  In  the  cast  of  the  interior  of  the 
slojios  upwards  and  forwards  from  Aberdeen  calvarium  many  of  the 
it.”  anatomical  characters  are  well  dis- 


played (Fig.  2).  The  comparatively 
low  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain,  the 
elevation  of  the  vertex,  and  the 
sUght  posterior  convexity  of  the 
occipital  portion  of  the  cerebrum, 
are  all  apparent.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum overlap  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  cerebellum,  though  in  the 
figure  the  extent  of  this  overlapping 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  on  ac- 
count of  a Pacchionian  body  project- 
ing from  the  dura  mater  just  above 
the  attachment  of  the  tentorium. 


InctaM. 

Greatest  length  of  the  Aber- 
deen skull 7'7 

Greatest  breadth  in  the 
parietal  region  just  above 
the  scjuamous  suture  . 5'9 

Proportion  of  length  to 

breadth 100-76 

Length  of  the  line  of  the 
sa^ttal  suture  . . . 4-9 

Longitudinal  arc  ...  12-6 

Horizontal  circumference  . 22-0 

Greatest  frontal  breadth  . 4-5 

Capacity  of  calvarium,  80  cub.  in. 
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In  conclusion,  I may  state  that 
on  p.  227  of  Sir  Wm.  Wilde’s  book, 
‘ On  the  Beauties  of  the  Boyne  and 
Blackwater,'  a skull  is  figured  and 
described  as  long  and  low,  which,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  out- 
line sketch,  presents  in  combination 
characters  which  closely  approxi- 
mate it  to  the  Neanderthal  cranium. 
The  skeleton  of  which  this  skull 
formed  a part  was  found  in  1821,  in 
a gravel-pit  in  the  Island  of  Funen. 
Along  with  it  were  various  metalho 
articles,  a silver  buckle,  a spirally- 


twisted  gold  ring,  and  a large  metal 
pan  or  kettle. 

Also,  in  the  ‘ Reader  ’ newspaper, 
23rd  July,  1864,  Mr.  Busk  states 
that  he  has  received  from  Captain 
Brorae,  of  Gibraltar,  a human  cra- 
nium which  resembles,  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars,  including  its  great 
thickness,  the  Neanderthal  skuIL 
From  the  comlitions  under  which  it 
was  found,  Mr.  Busk  ascribes  enor- 
mous antiquity  to  it. 

Wm.  Turner. 


On  the  Septa  and  Siphundes  of  Cephatopoil  Slidh.  By  Harry  Seeley,  F.G.S., 
Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge. 


The  last  generation  of  anatomists 
shelved  the  question  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  septa  in  Nautiloid  shells, 
by  assuming  that  the  air-chambers 
were  a beneficent  provision  for  ena- 
bling the  animals  to  float.  But 
though  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mass  is  thus  altered,  that  does  not 
explain  the  pihysioloijical  meaning  of 
the  septa. 

As  the  shells  enlai^e,  the  animals 
increase  in  size,  and,  with  seldom- 
vaiying  regularity,  shut  ofl'  behind 
them  chambers  which  steadily  en- 
large with  the  whorls.  Only  near 
the  end  of  the  series  are  the  cells 
less  uniform,  where  in  the  adult  the 
last  one  is  conspicuously  shallow. 
And  as  the  chambers  are  always 
empty,  the  animal  must  have  moved 
furwm^,  leaving  a vacant  space  be- 
hind ; so  the  question  to  be  solved 
is,  why  did  the  creature  always 
make  the  septa  shut  off  spaces 
which  progressively  enlarged  ? 

In  certain  Gasteropod  shells  there 
is  something  analogous.  The  genera 
Murex,  Triton,  Kanella,  for  instance, 
after  making  their  shells  uniformly 
for  a third  or  half  of  a whorl,  then 
begin  thickening  the  lip  into  a varix 
— rarely  with  the  least  want  of  regu- 
larity. In  other  genera,  as  Bulimus, 
Conus,  Turritella,  species  or  speci- 
mens are  found  with  the  earlier  part 
of  the  spire  partitioned  off.  The 
same  phenomena  of  varices  is  seen 


in  many  bivalves  ; and  a process  of 
shutting  off  aii^oells  in  the  lower 
valve  is  characteristic  of  several 
oysters. 

As  the  shell  of  an  animal  is 
moulded  on  its  body,  I supjiose 
these  cells  in  the  abdominal  part  of 
an  oyster-shell  to  indicate  that  the 
animal  gets  periodically  larger  and 
then  smaller.  Covering  the  visceral 
region  are  the  white  parts  of  the 
mollusc,  the  ovaries,  and  these  pe- 
riodically thicken  the  body  ; the 
lips  then  in  enlarging  the  shell  will 
make  it  more  concave,  and  when  the 
ovaries  are  empty  there  will  remain 
a vacancy  under  the  ovary  like  a 
water-cell,  which  the  abundant  na- 
creous secretion  soon  shuts  off. 
Moreover,  the  ovaries  are  the  exte- 
rior parts  of  the  organism  adjacent 
to  the  shell. 

In  Gasteropods,  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  spire  contains  the  liver,  simi- 
lar results  cannot  be  looked  for  in 
their  reproduction  ; but  the  ovaries 
being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
botly,  and  provided  with  oviducts, 
often  of  great  size,  an  enlargement 
of  the  whorl  must  take  pl^e  by 
growth  at  the  lip  of  the  mouth  tiU 
the  mollusc  attains  its  full  size. 
And  that  this  is  not  merely  needed 
to  accommodate  the  body  of  the 
animal  may,  I think,  be  seen  by 
noticing  how  far  Helices  which  have 
laid  their  eggs  retire  from  the 
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mouths  of  their  shells.  And  the 
varices  of  shells  appear  to  be  owing 
to  a cessation  of  reproductive  en- 
largement in  the  animal,  and  hence 
the  mantle  accumulates  its  secretion 
in  a thickening  at  the  lip. 

Now,  on  examining  a nautilus- 
shell,  two  large  muscles  are  seen  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  body-chamber,  and  connected 
round  the  involute  spire  by  a nar- 
rower muscle  ; an  arrangement  to 
which  the  shell  may  owe  its  invo- 
lute form.  Beneath  the  muscles 
are  the  liver  which  overlaps  the 
spire,  the  ovaries  which  abut  on  a 
largo  })art  of  the  septum,  and  cer- 
tain iligestive  organs  above  these. 
Before  any  new  chamber  can  be 
ma»lo,  the  shell  muscles  must  have 
moved  forward  ; and  before  any  in- 
crease in  the  ovaries  can  take  place, 
a space  must  be  formed  behind.  As 
the  animal  steadily  grows,  all  its 
organs  would  enlarge,  and  with  each 
successive  brood  the  distended 
ovaries  would  requii  e more  space. 
There  is  a similar  gradual  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  air-chambers. 
And  since  the  development  of  ova 
would  neceasitato  a forward  growth 
of  the  mollusc,  the  discharge  of  the 
ovaries  would  leave  an  empty  space 
behind,  into  which  the  creature 
could  not  retire,  which  would  then 
lie  shut  oil'  by  a septum  moulded 
on  the  animal's  body ; and  it  may 
be  worth  notice  that  at  the  place  of 
the  flaccid  ovaries,  both  at  the  sides 
and  outer  part  of  the  shell,  the  sep- 
tum extends  far  forward. 

The  Argonaut  similarly  accumu- 
lates its  eggs  in  the  involute  part 
of  the  shell,  but  not  being  attached 
to  it,  does  not  form  septa. 

In  the  male  nautilus  the  tcstc.s 
are  placed  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  ovaries  of  the  female, 
and,  excepting  the  liver,  are  the 
largest  organ  in  the  body.  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  male  organs  would 
produce  results  similar  to  those  in 
the  other  sex,  and  likewise  end  in 
the  formation  of  chambers. 

There  are  no  other  organs  of  the 


body  which  are  liable  to  periodic 
changes  in  size  ; and  therefore  as 
the  position  and  progressive  en- 
largement with  age  of  the  genera- 
tive apparatus  necessitate  results 
like  those  seen  in  the  chambers  and 
septa,  I regard  one  as  the  cause  of 
the  other. 

If  this  is  the  significance  of  septa 
in  the  nautilus,  the  same  must  be 
said  of  ail  nautiloid  shells,  and  the 
families  of  Ammonites  and  Ortho- 
ceratites  ; and  as  the  structure  of 
the  phragmacone  of  Belemnites  is 
essentially  similar,  it  must  also  be 
applied  to  such  debranebiate  shells 
as  are  chambered.  Among  these  is 
the  Spirula,  comiecti.d  with  a shell 
e.ssentially  like  a nautilus  shell. 
Professor  Owen  describes  the  greater 
part  of  the  animal  as  in  front  of  a 
shell  that  is  enclosed  by  a protect- 
ing lappet  on  each  side,  which  is 
regarded  as  an  ovary.  Though  this 
is  different  from  the  arrangement 
in  the  nautilus  there  need  be  no 
discordancy,  for  as  the  animal  is 
not  contained  within,  but  overgrows 
its  shell,  so  ovaries  would  be  ex- 
pected to  extend  beyond  the  rudi- 
mentary shell ; but  from  the  defect 
of  specimens,  1 can  offer  nothing 
but  analogy  on  liehalf  of  the  homo- 
logy of  the  two  sets  of  chambers. 

In  the  sepia  the  ink-bag  and  ova- 
ries are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
animal’s  body  just  in  front  of  the 
mucro  of  the  shell ; and  in  the  Be- 
lemite  the  ink-bag  is  found  just 
above  the  phi-agmacono. 

Connectuig  the  chambers  is  the 
tube  known  as  the»//)  nude  running 
through  every  septum  to  the  first, 
but  not  through  the  nidamental 
capsule.  In  the  nautilus  it  is  often 
but  partly  calcified  ; it  changes  its 
position  in  different  genera ; and  in 
some  fossil-forms,  as  the  sub -genera 
of  Orthoceras,  is  large  and  compli- 
cated, being  sometimes  radiated 
like  a coral,  and  perforated  by  an 
inner  tube. 

Seeing  the  extreme  elasticity  of 
many  membranes  of  inveriebrata, 
as,  for  instance,  the  oral  membrane 
of  a starfish,  I would  also  point 
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out  that  when  ova  were  discharged 
by  the  nautilus  there  must  have 
remained  the  empty  membrane, 
which  being  attached  to  the  ba.se 
could  not  but  contract  into  a tube 
smaller  or  larger  according  to  its 
tenuity  or  vascularity.  The  fine 
siphuncle  of  the  nautilus  would  in- 
dicate a single  highly  contractile 
membrane  ; the  large  siphuncle  of 
Actinooeras  may  indicate  two  or 


three  membranes  contracting  differ- 
ently. 

And  the  conclusion  from  these 
considerations  is  that  the  chief 
fossil  genera  of  cephalopoda  are 
based  on  slight  modifications  of  the 
reproductive  apparatus,  which  have 
produced,  in  their  many  beautiful 
and  complex  variations,  the  septa 
siphuucles  of  the  Nautilus  and  its 
allies. 

Harrt  Seeley,  F.G.S. 


On  tlte  Existence  of  the  Beitxleer  and  Aurochs  in  France  during  the  Historic 
Period.  By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Kett,  M.A. 


In  some  remarks  upon  flints  and 
carved  bones  and  horns  found  in 
the  grottos  of  PcSrigord,  in  the 
number  of  ‘The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science’  for  July,  p.  679,  these 
implements  are  stated  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  reindeer  in 
the  centre  of  Franco  in  prehistoric 
times,  and  from  the  can’ing  on 
them  to  give  the  impression  that 
aurochs  also  existed  then  in  the 
same  country.  Your  corresiwndent 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  both 
these  animals  existed  in  historic 
times ; that  Coesar  describes  an  ani- 
mal which  has  been  taken  by  scho- 
lars to  represent  the  reindeer,  and 
that  he  mentions  the  aurochs  * 
{urus)  by  name.  The  description  of 
CtBsar  certainly  shows  that  ho  had 
never  seen  these  animals,  but  that  ho 
had  gathered  his  information  from 
others ; in  fact  he  brings  forward 
this  description  in  a part  of  his 
work  in  which  he  contrasts  what 
he  has  heard  of  the  different  nations 
of  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  I can- 
not think,  however,  that  this  en- 
tirely invalidates  his  te.stimony,  as 
he  appears  to  have  seen  the  horns 
and  heard  of  the  hunting  exploits 
of  the  young  Gauls  of  his  day. 
Thinking  your  readers  may  bo  in- 
terested in  Cffisar's  own  description, 
I annex  a translation  of  the  two 
chapters  alluded  to,  ‘ De  Bello  Gal- 
ileo,’ lib.  vi.  cc.  26,  28. 

* German  Auer-ochs,  heath  or  wild 
ox. 


“There  is  an  ox  (bos)  with  the  form 
of  a stag,  and  from  the  middle  of 
its  forehead  between  the  ears  one 
horn  stands  up,  higher  and  straighter 
than  those  horns  which  are  known 
to  us.  From  the  end  of  it  branches 
like  palms  (pidmo')  spread  out  very 
widely.  The  male  and  female  are 
alike,  and  the  shape  and  size  of 
their  horns  the  same.”— CiBSAB : De 
Bell.  Oall.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 

'•  The  third  is  a kind  of  them  which 
are  called  aurochs  (uri).  These  are 
of  a size  little  leas  than  elephants  ; 
in  appearance,  colour,  and  form 
they  are  bulls  (taurt).  Iheir 
strength  is  great  and  so  is  their 
pace,  and,  when  they  have  seen 
them,  they  spare  neither  man  nor 
beast.  A good  deal  of  trouble  is 
taken  to  catch  and  kill  these  in 
pitfalls.  In  this  work  the  young 
men  harden  themselves,  and  they 
exercise  themselves  in  this  kind  of 
htmting,  and  those  who  kill  most 
of  them  bring  their  horns  as  a pub- 
lic testimony,  and  in  this  way  ob- 
tain much  honour.  Even  if  they 
catch  them  very  young,  they  can- 
not accustom  them  to  man  or  make 
them  toward.  The  size,  form,  and 
appearance  of  their  horns  difl'er  a 
good  deal  from  our  oxen.  They  are 
very  careful  to  tip  the  lips  with 
silver,  and  then  they  use  them  at 
their  grand  feasts.” — C.*S.:  De  Bell. 
OnB.  lib.  vi.  o.  28. 

The  word  bos,  here  translated 
“ ox,”  is  used  of  all  kinds  of  homed 
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animals,  and  even  for  elephant-s, 
1‘almai  has  been  variously  trans- 
lated, the  palms  of  the  hand,  the 
branches  of  the  palm-tree,  and  the 
blades  of  oars.  But  whatever  ex- 
planation we  put  upon  these  words, 
the  whole  description  has  usually 
been  referred  to  the  reindeer,  and 
has  been  so  understood  by  Cuvier, 
Budbn,  and  Beckman.  The  single 
born,  of  course,  is  a mistake,  though 
one  that  is  common  enough.  Some 
writers  still  assort  that  there  is 
good  evidence  of  the  existence  of 


unicorns  in  the  centre  of  Africa, 
and  although  we  will  not  say  that 
such  things  cannot  exist  (having 
the  fear  of  the  author  of  the  ‘ Water 
Babies  ’ before  our  eyes),  still  Caesar 
is  as  likely  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  this  matter  as  in  the  assertion 
he  makes  in  the  following  chapter, 
that  the  elk  cannot  bend  its  legs  or 
get  up  when  once  thrown  down, 
whilst  he  is  true  as  regards  the  main 
facts  of  existence  of  the  animals  in 
France  in  historic  times. 

C.  W.  Kett. 


THE  (JOLD  MEDALLISTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  EXAMINA- 
TIONS, MAY,  1864,  AND  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  BY 
THE  STATE. 

Wb  have  great  pleasnrc  in  publishing,  as  conspicuously  as  we  are  able, 
the  names  of  those  Students  of  the  Classes  who,  to  their  honour,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  Gold  Medals  at  the  recent  (May)  examinations 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  names  in  it^ics  are  those 
of  Middle  Class  Students  who  obtain  Honorary  Certificates  instead  oi 
Medals. 


Name  of  Gold 


HeullUt. 

Age. 

Reaidetic«. 

Teacher. 

John  B.  Bakhr 

18 

Chester 

Geometry,  Mechanical 

Drawing,  and  Building 
Construction. 

E.  A.  Daridson. 

Edward  Richards 

19 

London 

Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics. 

R.  Straugban. 

John  G.  Andeuton 

20 

Birmingham 

Acoustics,  Light,  Heat, 
Magnetism,  and  Eleo 
tricity. 

C.  J,  Woodward. 

John  IF.  JudJ 

2A 

Ijondon 

Ditto  ditto 

Sclf-truglU. 

William  Barr 

19 

Glai^w 

Inoi^nic  and  Organic 
Chemistry. 

Dr.  F.  Penny. 

Alfred  //.  Allen 

18 

Sheffield 

Ditto  ditto 

Self-ta^iyht, 

John  Connolly 

22 

Cork  Roadf 
Bandon, 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Self-taught. 

John  W.  J<uM 

24 

London 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto. 

Henry  Anqel 

20 

Islington 

Animal  Physiology  and 
Zoology. 

J.  Howard. 

Isabella  Maefett 

22 

Belfast 

V egetable  P h ysiol  ogy , 

Economic  and  System- 
atic Botany. 

R.  Tate. 

John  ir.  Judd 

24 

Londm 

Ditto  ditto 

Self-taught. 

George  J.  Snelus 

26 

Maccktjield 

Physical  Geotjrajihy 

— HewUt. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  also  giants  Silver  and  Bronze 
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“ Queen’s  Medals,”  (as  these  rewards  are  termed,)  to  successful  com- 
petitors at  the  Annual  Examinations ; but,  fur  the  names  of  these,  wo 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  published  Report  of  the  Department. 

From  the  last  Report  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Science 
Classes,  Teachers,  and  Students  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  was  our 
intention  to  devote  an  article  in  our  present  number  to  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  Science  instruction  as  it  is  undertaken  by  the  State — 
to  the  relations,  in  fact,  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  Report  has,  however,  been  so  recently  issued,  and  so  many- 
grave  questions  are  involved,  that  we  must  for  the  present  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Wo  hope,  however,  shortly  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
an  impartial  spirit,  and  all  commimications  which  wo  may  receive 
from  Science  Teachers,  or  the  promoters  of  Science  Classes  in  regard 
to  the  working  of  their  Schools,  or  the  operation  of  the  -various 
“ Minutes  ” which  have  from  time  to  time  been  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  will  receive  oiu-  earnest  consideration. 
Such  communications  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions, 
and  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  a largo  body  of  hard-working-men  of 
Science,  who,  as  far  as  wo  know,  possess  no  other  suitable  medium  for 
the  expression  of  their  views  on  matters  connected  with  their  material 
interests. 
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From  Me$»n.  Longman  if-  Co. : — 

SiOHT  AND  Tovch  : an  Attempt  to  Disprove  the  Received  (or  Berkeleian) 
Tlicory  of  A’ision.  By  Thomas  K.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  LijfEN  Trade,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Alex.  J.  Warden,  Merchant, 
Dundee. 

Passages  from  the  LrrE  of  a PHiLosorHER.  By  Charles  Babbage,  M.A., 
F.K.8. 

On  THE  Afplication  op  Cast  and  Wrolght  Iron  to  BciLmNO  Pchposes. 
By  William  Fairbnim,  C.E,  F.R.8 , F.G.8.  3rd  edition.  To  which  ia 
added,  A Short  Treatise  on  Wrought-Iron  Bridges. 

From  Jlfessrs.  Trimmer  & Co. : — 

Organic  Philosophy;  or,  Man’s  True  Place  in  Nature.  Vol.  I.  Epicos- 
mology.  By  Hugh  Doherty,  M.D. 

From  Messrs.  Lockwood  tc  Co. : — ^ 

A Series  of  Metric  Tarles,  in  which  the  British  8tandard  Measures  and 
Weights  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Metric  System  at  present  in  use 
on  the  Continent.  By  Charles  Hutton  Dowling,  C.E. 

From  Messrs.  Simpkin,  MarthaU,  & Co.: — 

General  and  Concise  History  and  Descriition  of  the  Town  and  Port 
OF  KiNGirroN-cpoN-HrLL.  By  James  Joseph  Sheahan.  Author  of  Histories 
' of  Carabridgeshin',  Oxfordshire,  &c.  &e.  Sic. 

From  Oie  AuOiort ; — 

Rambles  in  Search  of  Flowebless  Plants.  By  Margaret  Pines.  Journal 
of  Horticulture*  Oflico;  and  Houlston  & Wright.) 

Rhop-uocera  AFBIC.E  ArsTHAUs.  A Catalogue  of  South  African  Batter- 
flies;  comprising  Descriptions  of  all  the  Known  Species,  with  Notices  of 
their  Larvie,  Pupaj,  Localities,  4c.  4c.  By  Roland  Trimen,  Mem.  Ent  Soc. 
London.  Part  1.  Papilionidm,  Pieridae,  Dannidm,  Acrteidie,  and  Nympha- 
lidro.  (Capo  Town ; Mathew,  George  Street.) 

Philological  Papers,  comprising  Notes  on  the  Ancient  Gothic  Language. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Sanscrit  Roots  and  English  Derivations.  By  J.  A.  Picton, 

, F.8.A.,  President  of  the  Liverpool  laterary  and  Phil.  Society.  Also,  A 

Chapter  on  tlie  Piiilology  of  Architectural  Terms.  (Liverpool;  Brakell.) 
(For  private  distribution  only.) 

The  Sti  dy  of  the  Physical  Sciences  : their  Value  in  Education,  and  tho 
Part  they  play  in  advancing  the  Civilization  of  Mankind.  An  Essay.  By 
George  D.  Wood.  (London ; F.  W.  Calder.) 

PAMPHLETS,  REPRINTS,  LECTURES,  ADDRESSES,  &c. 

On  the  Microscopical  Strcctcre  op  the  Mount  Sorrel  Syenite.  By 
H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

On  the  Chronological  Value  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  System  of 
Devonshire.  By  W.  Pengelly,  F.R.8. , 4c. 

Elementary  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  op  the  Conduction  of  Heat  on 
Bars,  and  into  the  Conducting  Power  of  Wrought  Iron.  By  James 
D.  Forbes,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.,  &c. 

VOL.  I.  3 r 
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On  Vitality.  (Read  before  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philoaophical  So- 
ciety.) Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  M.A. 

On  thk  Electrical  Relations  of  Metals.  Ac,  in  Fcsed  Scbstances.  Br 
G.  Gore. 

Experiments  on  the  Adhesion  of  Ligrriw  to  Merin'ry.  Same  author. 

On  the  Properties  of  Electro-deposited  Antimony.  Same  autlior. 

Dornrs  relative  to  the  Epcxiial  and  Detrital  Theory  of  Geology.  By 
a near  Kinsman  of  Thomas  Uidymus.  (Xo  publisher.) 

The  Tri  th  of  the  Bible  Upheld  ; or.  Truth  versus  Science.  By  L S. 
Benson,  South  Carolina.  (Saunders,  Otley,  & Co.) 

The  Abbeville  .Taw.  An  Episode  in  a Great  Controversy.  By  J.  L.  Rome, 
F.G.8.  (Longmans.) 

A New  System  of  Musical  Gymnastics.  By  M.  C.  Taylor,  M.C.P. 

(Tweedie.) 

On  the  Wave  of  High  Water  ; with  Hints  towards  a New  Theory  of  tlie 
Tides.  By  Thomas  Cnrrick.  (Taylor  4 Francis.) 

M£moire  des  Pbofesseurs-AdmlmstrateuRs  DU  MusC:um  d’Histoibe  Natu- 
RELLE,  en  ri'punse  an  Rapport  fait  en  1858,  par  nne  Commission  chorgA' 
d'dtudier  I'organisation  de  cet  etablissement.  (Paris : Mallet-BurheUcr.j 

Kew  and  Lisbon  Magnetic  Curves.  Photolithographic  impressions  of 
Traces  produced  siniultaneonsly  by  the  self-recording  Magnetograpljs  at 
Kew  and  Lisbon.  (Witli  explanatory  circular.) 

L'Hiver  dans  le  Midi  ; Indications  climatnlogiqnes  et  m^icales,  et  Conseils 
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